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Preface  to  the  Series 

The  present  volume  is  a  component  of  a  series  that,  when  complet¬ 
ed  will  constitute  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  many  aspects  of 
East  European  society. 

The  books  in  the  series  deal  with  the  peoples  whose  homelands  lie 
between  the  Germans  to  the  west,  the  Russians  to  the  east  and  the 
Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  seas  to  the  south.  They  constitute  a  par¬ 
ticular  civilization,  one  that  is  at  once  an  integral  part  of  Europe,  yet 
substantially  different  from  the  West.  The  area  is  characterized  by  a 
rich  variety  in  language,  religion,  and  government.  The  study  of  this 
complex  area  demands  a  multidisciplinary  approach  and,  according¬ 
ly,  our  contributors  to  the  series  represent  several  academic  disci¬ 
plines.  They  have  been  drawn  from  the  universities  and  other  schol¬ 
arly  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe,  as  well 
as  East  and  Central  Europe.  The  author  of  the  present  volume  is  a 
distinguished  scholar  and  Professor  of  History  at  the  Budapest 
University  of  Economic  Sciences,  Budapest. 

The  editors,  of  course,  take  full  responsibility  for  ensuring  the 
comprehensiveness,  cohesion,  internal  balance,  and  scholarly  quality 
of  the  series.  We  cheerfully  accept  this  responsibility  and  intend  this 
work  to  be  neither  a  justification  nor  condemnation  of  the  policies, 
attitudes,  and  activities  of  any  persons  involved.  At  the  same  time, 
because  the  contributors  represent  so  many  different  disciplines, 
interpretations,  and  schools  of  thought,  our  policy  in  this,  as  in  the 
past  and  future  volumes,  is  to  present  their  contributions  without 
major  modifications. 
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At  the  beginning  of  1970  I  was  a  researcher  with  the  Institute  of 
Party  History,  a  component  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Hungarian  Socialist  Workers’  Party.  I  had  a  doctoral  degree,  ten 
years  of  scholarly  activity,  and  a  fair  number  of  publications  behind 
me.  One  day  the  Director  of  the  Institute  called  me  in. 

“We  are  entrusting  you  with  a  delicate  task,”  he  told  me.  “We 
know  very  little  about  Bdla  Kun,  the  founder  of  the  Hungarian 
Communist  Party,  and  what  little  we  know  is  not  based  on  reliable 
evidence.  Find  out  about  Kun’s  life,  collect  and  double-check  all 
accessible  data,  records,  documents,  information.  Write  up  every¬ 
thing  you  have  been  able  to  gather.  Do  not  let  yourself  be  swayed  by 
any  bias,  and  especially  do  not  worry  about  censorship.  After  all,  it  is 
not  likely  that  what  you  write  will  ever  be  published  in  Hungary.  The 
only  thing  that  matters  is  that  you  write  the  truth.  A  few  years  from 
now  we  will  decide  what  to  do  with  the  manuscript....” 

Presumably,  the  director  chose  me  because,  of  all  the  staff  at  his 
disposal,  I  was  the  one  with  the  language  tools  necessary  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  project  -  German  and  Russian. 

The  assignment  was  exciting,  and  exciting  years  followed.  As  the 
bloodhound  follows  the  trail  of  some  scent  into  the  depth  of  the  for¬ 
est,  so  I  pursued  the  hitherto  unfamiliar  documents.  The  librarians 
at  the  Sz^chenyi  Library  in  Budapest  brought  out,  from  the  very 
depth  of  their  stacks,  musty  copies  of  newspapers  published  in 
Hungarian  towns  at  the  turn  of  the  century  -  papers  that  no  one  had 
touched  over  the  past  sixty  years.  Hundreds  of  notebooks  containing 
diaries  kept  in  the  front  lines  by  officers  in  World  War  I  written  in 
pencil,  the  writing  almost  washed  away,  were  lying  around,  in  the 
Institute  of  Military  History;  some  entries  in  these  were  relevant  to 
my  project.  The  volume  of  correspondence  the  underground 
Communist  Party  conducted  with  the  Comintern  in  the  twenties  and 
thirties  was  enormous.  Since  the  bureaucracy  of  the  Comintern  was 
so  painstaking,  this  correspondence  was  preserved  in  Moscow;  micro¬ 
film  copies  of  it  were  received  in  Budapest  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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fifties.  Yet  there  remained  in  Moscow  extensive  materials  pertaining 
to  Kun  which  no  Hungarian  researcher  had  seen.  I  showed  up,  there¬ 
fore,  at  the  “fraternal  institute”  in  Moscow,  with  a  letter  of  reference 
from  my  own  institute. 

“You  are  a  lucky  man,”  my  colleagues  in  Moscow  told  me  on 
arrival.  “The  boss  is  in  a  generous  mood,  we  have  prepared  plenty  of 
material  for  your  project.” 

I  sat  in  the  reading  room  full  of  anticipation.  A  thick  dossier  was 
placed  in  front  of  me.  My  disappointment,  however,  was  like  that  of 
Jacob  in  the  Bible  upon  finding  in  his  bed  Lea  instead  of  Rachel.  The 
dossier  contained  nothing  but  the  typescripts  of  the  articles  Kun  had 
published  in  the  Soviet  press,  with  which  I  had  been  long  familiar; 
these  had  absolutely  nothing  new  to  offer  me. 

I  told  my  hosts  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  if  this  was  the  extent  of 
their  generosity,  I  would  feel  compelled  to  return  home  the  next  day 
and  report  that  I  had  received  nothing.  My  outburst  was  not  without 
effect:  after  a  long  wait  I  did  receive  some  documents  pertaining  to 
Kun’s  activities  within  the  Comintern,  albeit  not  the  most  important 
ones  by  a  long  shot;  as  for  what  became  of  Kun  after  his  arrest  in 
1937,  the  archivists  at  the  Comintern  could  tell  me  nothing.  It 
seemed  these  documents  remained  sealed  even  to  them. 

My  investigations  in  East  Berlin  and  Sofia  bore  similar  results.  In 
Vienna,  however,  I  was  granted  access  to  everything  relevant  to  Kun. 

After  about  five  years  of  research,  I  could  honestly  say:  there  was 
hardly  a  pertinent  book,  article,  or  recollection  in  the  world  with 
which  I  am  not  familiar.  Furthermore,  I  have  exhausted  the  accessi¬ 
ble  archival  materials.  I  even  knew  which  archives  contained  further 
pertinent,  but  closed  materials.  It  was  time  to  stop  research  and 
begin  to  write. 

When  the  approximately  800  pages  of  typescript  was  ready,  it  was 
read  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  general  staff  of  the  Institute. 
They  concluded  their  discussion,  to  my  considerable  surprise,  by 
agreeing  that  the  manuscript  be  turned  over  -  after  some  abridge¬ 
ment  -  to  a  publishing  house  interested  in  historical  works. 

This  was  in  1977.  The  Kriddr  regime  had  achieved  considerable 
prestige  by  convincing  world  public  opinion  that,  of  all  the  countries 
of  the  Eastern  bloc,  Hungary  enjoyed  most  freedom.  This  was  partic¬ 
ularly  true  in  the  area  of  culture:  indeed,  many  works  published  in 
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Hungary  remained  on  the  “index”  of  other  countries  within  the 
“socialist  camp.”  My  superiors  made  me  fully  aware  of  this. 

The  semi-official  publishing  house  of  the  Party,  Kossuth 
Publishers,  received  the  manuscript  with  ambivalent  feelings.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  was  high  time  Hungarian  publishers  finally  come  up 
with  a  Kun  biography  that  could  be  considered  scholarly;  indeed, 
they  felt  the  work  would  enhance  the  house’s  prestige  among  intel¬ 
lectuals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  publishers  were  afraid  that  its  publi¬ 
cation  would  provoke  the  wrath  of  the  hardliners  in  the  Party 
Central  Committee.  Unable  to  decide  on  their  own,  they  referred  the 
manuscript  to  a  former,  retired  Comintern  official,  Andor  Berei. 

While  in  exile  in  Moscow  Berei  became  well  acquainted  with  Kun, 
yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  preserved  fond  memories  of  the  man.  He 
was,  however,  a  bom  apparatchik ,  inclined  to  disregard  his  own  feel¬ 
ings  and  memories  in  the  matter.  For  him  a  portrait  of  Kun  was  not 
a  matter  of  emotions,  but  a  political  issue.  He  received  me  after  sev¬ 
eral  months  of  hesitation. 

“I  heartily  congratulate  you  on  your  book,”  he  told  me. 

We  will  publish  it  and  it  will  become  a  best-seller.  Finally  we 
have  an  objective,  scientific  biography  of  Kun.  All  that  is 
needed  is  a  few  very  minor  changes,  mostly  a  matter  of  style. 

It  would  be  a  small  job,  requiring  but  a  few  day’s  work.  It 
would  by  no  means  change  the  essence  of  the  work!  Here  it  is, 
you  see,  I  have  written  it  all  down.... 

He  presented  me  with  fourteen  points.  The  fourteen  points  cov¬ 
ered  all  those  items  which  shed  an  unfavorable  light  on  Kun.  These 
were  the  items  I  was  expected  to  delete.  These  tiny  changes  would 
have  radically  altered  the  picture  of  Kun  as  I  had  presented  it. 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders.  “Look,  comrade,  I  do  not  insist  that  my 
book  be  published  at  all.  You  may  turn  the  manuscript  back  if  you 
wish,  for  I  would  insist  that  what  is  published  is  nothing  but  my  own 
interpretation  of  Kun.  I  cannot  allow  a  single  letter  to  be  altered.” 

This  put  an  end  to  our  conversation.  Months  passed.  I  met  Berei  a 
few  more  times,  but  we  never  came  any  closer  to  an  understanding. 

In  mid- 1978  Berei  gave  up  the  struggle.  He  informed  the  publish¬ 
ers  that  the  matter  was  beyond  his  competence.  He  suggested  that 
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Dezsd  Nemes,  member  of  the  Political  Committee  of  the  Hungarian 
Socialist  Workers*  Party,  decide  the  fate  of  the  manuscript. 

Nemes  belonged  to  the  old  guard  of  the  Communist  movement.  He 
too  had  been  acquainted  with  Kun.  Under  the  Kadrir  regime  he  was 
the  one  who  represented  “continuity”  in  the  movement.  Moreover,  he 
was  an  historian  by  profession,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Science. 
Thus  he  was  both  politician  and  scholar. 

When  he  took  the  manuscript  into  his  hands,  his  historian  self  got 
the  upper  hand.  Although  he  made  plentiful  observations  -  which, 
for  the  most  part,  were  indeed  minor,  a  matter  of  copy-editing  -  basi¬ 
cally  he  read  it  as  one  historian  might  read  the  work  of  another 
rather  than  as  chief  censor.  As  an  historian  he  was  incapable  of  ban¬ 
ning  a  monograph  of  Kun,  especially  one  the  gist  of  which  coincided 
with  the  picture  he  himself  had  formed  of  the  man.  He  also  knew 
that  the  manuscript  had  already  been  circulating  for  a  long  time  as  a 
samizdat  production,  that  several  hundred  persons  had  read  it,  and 
that  it  was  known  in  fairly  wide  intellectual  circles  that  the  fate  of 
the  book  depended  on  him. 

After  all  this,  his  assessment  as  a  reader,  consisting  of  128  pages 
of  detailed  comments,  cleverly  avoided  the  issue  the  publishers  were 
hoping  he  would  tackle:  whether  the  book  can  be  published  or  not? 
Since  the  publishers  were  under  some  pressure,  and  the  assessment 
of  the  reader  was  not  a  clearcut  no,  the  publishers  interpreted  this  to 
mean  “yes.” 

The  book  appeared  in  late  May  1979,  and  for  five  days  it  remained 
a  sensation  at  the  book  fair  held  at  that  time.  On  the  fifth  day  every 
Hungarian  bookstore  received  the  order:  all  copies  still  on  the  shelves 
must  be  returned  to  the  stockroom  of  the  publishing  house.  That 
same  day  hundreds  of  vehicles  were  deployed  across  the  country  to 
retrieve  all  copies  of  the  book. 

What  happened ? 

The  book  got  into  the  hands  of  Secretary-General  Jdnos  Kdddr,  an 
outraged  note  attached.  KAdAr  paged  through  it  and  lost  his  compo¬ 
sure.  Although  he  had  no  doubts  regarding  the  facts  mentioned 
therein,  the  overall  picture  deeply  alienated  him.  How  could  one 
write  in  such  a  tone  about  a  Communist  leader?  How  would  it  be  pos- 
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sible  after  this  to  name  streets  or  squares  after  Kun,  to  set  him  up  as 
a  model  for  our  youth?  After  all,  this  book  ran  directly  counter  to  offi¬ 
cial  propaganda. 

The  book  was  banned.  It  could  only  be  perused  in  the  closed  collec¬ 
tions  of  libraries,  for  research  purposes.  It  could  not  be  cited. 

The  news  of  the  ban  spread  across  Budapest  within  minutes  and 
provoked  a  lively  reaction.  Western  journalists  stationed  in  Budapest 
reported  on  it  in  detail.  Since  the  time  of  the  ban  coincided  with 
Leonid  Brezhnev’s  visit  to  Budapest,  a  Vienna  paper  reported  the 
incident  under  the  following  headline:  “Brezhnev  came,  Kun  disap¬ 
peared!” 

The  20,000  or  so  copies  of  the  book  lay  around  in  the  storage  of 
Kossuth  Publishers  for  nine  years.  Those  copies  sold  in  the  first  five 
days  fetched  fantastic  prices  on  the  black  market. 

In  May  1988  Jdnos  Kriddr  was  replaced  as  the  head  of  the  Party. 
The  following  day  the  book  reappeared  in  the  bookstores.  It  was  sold 
out  in  a  week. 

Soon  after,  I  was  asked  by  Atlantic  Research  and  Publications  to 
agree  to  an  American  edition  of  the  book.  I  am  pleased  to  comply 
with  the  request. 

The  book  the  reader  now  holds  is  essentially  identical  with  the 
Hungarian  edition.  The  only  changes  I  have  made  are  those  warrant¬ 
ed  by  the  difference  between  the  Hungarian  and  the  American  read¬ 
er.  I  have  explained  certain  historical  events  for  which  the 
Hungarian  reader  would  require  no  explanation.  I  have  omitted 
some  polemics  with  Hungarian  historians,  assuming  that  the 
American  reader  would  not  be  familiar  with  the  work  with  which  I 
was  arguing.  I  have  regretfully  crossed  out  lines  of  poetry  which  can¬ 
not  be  understood  without  the  context.  I  have  also  prepared  a  glos¬ 
sary  of  names  for  the  American  edition. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Peter  Pastor,  who  discovered  the 
book,  signalled  it  in  a  review  and  initiated  the  English  language  edi¬ 
tion;  as  well  as  Mario  D.  Fenyo,  of  Bowie  State  University,  who 
translated  it  most  faithfully  yet  idiomatically,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
English  speaking  public. 


Budapest,  April  1991 
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Chapter  I 
Childhood 


One’s  fate  is  not  decided  at  the  moment  of  birth;  historical  figures 
do  not  become  great  in  their  childhood.  Rather,  it  is  certain  decisive 
factors  among  a  multitude  of  possibilities  that  lift  the  one  who  is  to 
grace  the  pages  of  history,  in  connection  with  the  resolution  of  some 
key  historical  issue,  out  of  the  mass  of  humanity  Nevertheless,  the 
beginning  of  one’s  course  in  life  is  determined  by  the  social  environ¬ 
ment  into  which  one  is  bom. 

The  Kohn  family,  whose  son,  B41a,  was  bom  on  February  20,  1886, 
in  a  small  village  of  the  Szildgy  region,  belonged  to  the  stratum  of 
Jewish  petty  bourgeoisie  which  had  assimilated  into  the  Hungarian 
population.  At  that  stage  the  father  was  district  notary  at  Lele.  His 
occupation  was  rather  unusual  in  his  circle;  according  to  contempo¬ 
rary  statistics  only  1.8%  of  notaries  were  Jewish.1 

Eventually  the  family  moved  to  Kolozsvar.2  As  regards  the  father’s 
occupation  by  that  time,  the  data  are  inconsistent.  According  to  Mrs. 
B41a  Kun  the  father  was  a  “cadastral  clerk”  at  Kolozsvar.  Since  she 
was  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  family  she  refers  the  reader  to  the 
work  of  Mariska  Gdrdos.*But  Gdrdos,  who  was  indeed  a  frequent  visi¬ 
tor  with  the  Kun  family  in  the  years  1905-06,  wrote:  “He  (Bdla  Kun) 
also  told  us  that  his  father  was  working  as  district  notary  in  a  village 
of  Kolozs  county,  and  came  home  but  once  a  month.”4  If  this  were  a 
fact,  we  should  be  able  to  find  his  name  on  the  roster  of  officials 
which,  from  1906  on,  lists  even  the  lowest  ranking  civil  servants;  yet 
the  name  of  Bala’s  father  does  not  appear  in  1906,  nor  thereafter. 

Judith  Kubinszky,  A  politikai  anti&zemitizmus  Magyarorszdgon  1875-1890  [Political  anti- 
Semitism  in  Hungary]  (Budapest,  1976),  p.  42. 

Antal  Jdzsa  and  Ferenc  Mucsi,  "Kun  Bdla  pdlyakezddse"  [The  start  of  Kun's  career],  in  Kun 
BildrxSl;  tanulmdnyok  (About  Bdla  Kun;  essays),  ed.  GyOrgy  Milei,  (Budapest:  Kossuth, 
1988)  [from  here  on  referred  to  as  Tanulmdnyok],  p.88. 

Mrs.  Bdla  Kun,  Kun  BWa  (Budapest:  Magvetd,  1969),  p.  10. 

4  Mariska  Gdrdos,  Szdllj  gondolat.  .  .  [Take  wings,  oh  idea.  .  .]  (Budapest:  Szdpirodalmi, 
1961),  p.  167. 
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B£la  Kun  himself,  on  a  much  later  occasion,  in  response  to  a  item 
on  a  questionnaire  he  filled  out  as  an  official  of  the  Comintern, 
described  himself  consistently  as  of  “petty  bourgeois  origins.” 

Epistemological  precision  prompts  us  to  mention  the  insignificant 
albeit  confusing  issue  of  the  place  of  Kun’s  birth.  The  family  resided  at 
Lele  at  that  time.  Lele  numbered  around  700  or  800  inhabitants.  Not 
far  away  was  Szilrigycseh,  the  seat  of  the  district.  Szildgycseh  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  his  birthplace  in  all  the  official  documents,  including  those 
filled  out  by  himself.  Yet  his  widow  mentions  Lele.  Quite  possibly  the 
parents  felt  the  midwife  at  Lele  was  not  competent  enough,  hence  the 
mother  actually  delivered  in  a  larger  village  where  there  may  even 
have  been  a  resident  physician.  Another  possibility  would  be  that  the 
registration  of  the  birth  is  what  took  place  at  Szildgycseh. 

The  issue  of  the  family  name  is  somewhat  more  significant.  As 
mentioned,  the  family’s  original  name  was  Kohn.  The  yearbooks  of 
the  secondary  schools  at  Zilah  and  at  Kolozsvar,  as  well  as  the 
almanac  of  the  University  of  Kolozsvar  refer  to  him  as  B^la  Kohn  as 
late  as  1909.  Yet  he  appeared  in  public  under  the  name  Kun  as  early 
as  1904,  and  everyone  around  him  referred  to  him  by  that  name, 
which  was  also  his  signature.1  The  records  pertaining  to  name 
changes  in  the  Hungarian  State  Archives  merely  confirm  that  the 
name  was  officially  changed,  but  provide  no  information  regarding 
the  date.1  The  roster  of  officers  from  1917,  which  mentions  his  promo¬ 
tion  to  the  rank  of  ensign  in  1915,  lists  him  as  B6la  Kun.7  According  to 
Antal  Jtizsa  and  Ferenc  Mucsi,  the  Hungarianization  of  his  name  took 
place  in  1916.®  Although  the  matter  may  be  irrelevant,  the  question  is, 
if  the  name  Kohn  bothered  him  already  in  1904,  why  did  he  not 
change  it  sooner?  He  could  have  done  so  without  extensive  paperwork 
-  in  fact,  the  authorities  encouraged  the  process.  The  only  answer,  it 
seems,  was  parental  disapproval. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  Kun  completed  the  first  three  years  of 
grade  school  at  Lele.  In  the  academic  year  1894-95  he  was  enrolled  at 
the  preparatory  class  for  the  secondary  school  of  the  Reformed 


The  Archive*  of  the  Party  History  Institute  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Hungarian 
Socialist  Workers'  Party  (hereafter  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute),  foglio  691 
doaaier  1. 

‘Hungarian  State  Archives,  K-150,  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  General.  Files  on  name  change 
in  alphabetical  order. 

A  magyar  hirdlyi  hadtertg  it  cttndOrtig  rUvkOnyvt  ai  1917  tvrt  [Rolls  of  the  Hungarian 
Royal  Army  and  Gendarmerie  for  the  year  1917]  (Budapest,  1917),  pp.  142  and  299 
Milei,  ed,  Tdnulmdnyok,  p.  110. 
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Church  at  Zilah  (the  equivalent  of  fourth  grade).  Given  his  chronolog¬ 
ical  age,  he  should  have  been  in  third  grade  at  the  time;  he  was  no 
more  than  five  and  a  half  when  he  started  school. 

There  is  no  need  to  repeat  everything  that  has  been  written  as  a 
result  of  research  work  by  literary  historians,  especially  the  work  of 
Trimas  Dersi,  about  the  so-called  golden  age  of  the  Reformed  School 
at  Zilah.*  Suffice  to  mention  that  the  school  was  distinguished  by  its 
progressive  spirit  and  high  standards.  Its  sponsor  was  the  Reformed 
Church  district  of  Transylvania,  represented  at  the  highest  level  by 
Baron  Miklds  Wessetenyi,  the  governor  of  Szildgy  county,  who  showed 
up  occasionally  at  school  functions. 

It  was  at  the  Zilah  school  that  the  famous  poet  Endre  Ady  and 
B^la  Kun  met.  When  the  nine-year-old  assumed  his  place  in  the 
rough  and  tumble  world  of  the  schoolchildren  Endre  Ady  was  already 
a  junior  in  high  school.  Here  was  the  pride  of  the  institution,  the  dar¬ 
ling  of  the  faculty,  several  times  valedictorian,  the  winner  of  numer¬ 
ous  awards.  He  was  known  to  the  entire  student  body  and  probably 
envied  by  many.  In  the  hierarchy  of  the  school  he  was  separated  from 
B6la  Kun  by  a  gaping  chasm. 

The  difference  between  the  village  school  and  the  school  at  Zilah 
had  to  be  bridged  somehow.  It  was  necessary  to  find  an  outstanding 
older  student  to  take  care  of  the  little  boy.  Endre  Ady  assumed  the 
task  of  tutoring  B£la  Kun. 

The  primary  source  for  this  information  is  Lajos  Ady,  the  poet’s 
younger  brother,  a  student  in  the  third  year  of  the  same  institution. 
He  described  the  meeting  in  the  following  terms,  probably  embroider¬ 
ing  a  little:  “His  father  -  who  was  district  notary  at  Szildgycsehi  then 
-  entrusted  the  boy  to  Bandi  (Endre)  with  the  instruction  that  he  was 
to  cane  the  child  before  each  and  every  tutoring  lesson,  without  fail."10 
In  her  work,  Mrs.  Kun  approached  the  relationship  with  obvious 
reserve;  apparently  B£la  Kun  never  once  mentioned  it  to  her. 

Still,  the  statement  must  be  given  credit.  The  same  assertion  was 
made  by  another  witness,  more  trustworthy  than  L^jos  Ady,  namely 
the  writer  Gyflrgy  Btilflni,  BolOni  received  his  information  first-hand: 
he  too  was  a  student  at  the  same  institution,  a  classmate  of  Lagos 
Ady.  He  wrote  of  B£la  Kun:  “We  were  connected,  since  we  hailed  from 


1  Tamrfs  Dersi,  A  publicista  Kun  B4la.  Pdlyakczdti  korszak  [Bdla  Kun  as  journalist;  the 
beginnings]  (Budapest:  Magvetd  1969),  pp.  12-13. 

10  Lajos  Ady,  Ady  Endre  (Budapest:  Amicus,  1923),  p.  39. 
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the  same  village,  had  attended  the  same  grammar  school  as  well  as 
the  Wessetenyi  school  at  Zilah  and,  above  all,  by  Endre  Ady,  who  was 
his  tutor  at  one  time  and  who,  later  on,  sought  rest  and  recuperation 
at  the  mental  health  clinic  of  Kolozsvdr,  where  his  former  contacts 
with  B£la  Kun  were  renewed.*11 

The  relationship  is  indirectly  confirmed  by  Andor  Nemeth’s  recol¬ 
lections,  even  though  in  other  respects  these  have  little  source  value.15 

Thus  Bela  Kun  became  acquainted  with  Endre  Ady,  who  counted 
almost  as  an  adult,  while  still  a  little  boy,  and  this  difference  in  status 
determined  the  nature  of  their  relationship.  At  any  rate  the  relation¬ 
ship  left  a  profound  mark  on  Kun.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  Ady  ever 
forgot  his  erstwhile  pupil.13 

Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  regular  tutoring  that  the  schoolchild  start¬ 
ed  off  so  well.  Kun’s  grades  were  outstanding  overall.  In  consideration 
of  his  social  background  and  the  good  results,  the  administration  of 
the  school  remitted  the  tuition  fee  for  the  entire  year  (amounting  to  40 
crowns).  He  was  also  awarded  books  for  his  good  behavior  and  zeal.14 

He  spent  three  years  at  Zilah:  the  preparatory  year  and  the  first 
two  years  of  secondary  school.  This  was  the  period  of  the  Millennium, 
the  celebration  of  the  country’s  one-thousandth  anniversary.  Zilah 
county  was  not  omitted  from  the  ranks  of  the  celebrants.  On  May  9th, 
the  great  day,  there  was  a  magnificent  convocation:  the  speaker  was 
none  other  that  Ady,  preparing  for  his  final  examinations,  bidding 
farewell  to  the  school.  The  school  year  ended  sooner  than  customary  to 
enable  the  student  body  to  take  the  railways  and  visit  the  Millenary 
Fair  in  Budapest.14 

Kun’s  scholastic  achievements  declined  soon  after  the  good  start.  In 
the  first  year  of  secondary  school  he  received  outstanding  in  Latin  and 
geography  only,  while  he  earned  quite  a  few  average  grades.  In  the 
second  year  he  received  outstanding  in  singing  only,  most  of  his  grades 
were  average,  and  there  was  even  a  failure,  albeit  in  physical  educa- 

Akos  Dutka,  Kun  Btld.ru  emUkczem.  Pirkaddaa  a  magyar  t gnek  [I  remember  B^la  Kun. 
The  rosy  dawn  of  Hungarian  skies]  (Budapest:  Sz^pirodalmi,  1959). 

Andor  Nemeth,  A  tztUn  behajtva.  Vdlogatott  trdsok  [Dog  ears;  selected  writings],  (Budapest: 
MagveU  1973),  562,  566  It  may  be  noted  here  that  in  their  work  Btla  Kun,  I.  M.  Granchak 
and  M.  F.  Lebovich  (Moacow:  Mial,  1975)  wrote  about  this  relationship  as  follows:  “A  mutual 
attachment  and  friendship  soon  evolved  between  the  tutor  and  the  above  average  pupil’  (pp.7- 
8)  In  our  opinion,  it  takes  bold  fantasy  to  assume  reciprocity  in  this  relationship. 

Andor  Nemeth,  op.  cit.,  p,  566. 

14A  zilahi  Evan&likiu  Reformdtu*  KolUgium  trUsltdje  az  1894-95-6*  tantvril  [Bulletin  of 
the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Secondary  School  of  Zilah  for  the  academic  year  1894-95] 
(Zilah,  1896),  pp.  70-71. 
li  Ibid.,  1895-96,  pp.  62-67 
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tion,  which  counted  as  an  auxiliary  subject.1*  Because  of  this,  or 
because  of  a  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  family,  he  dropped  out 
of  the  Zilah  school  in  1897,  during  his  third  year.17 

We  do  not  know  what  school  he  attended  over  the  next  two  years. 
We  have  not  found  his  name  in  the  yearbooks  of  any  of  the  possible 
schools  in  Transylvania  towns.18  He  did  complete  a  course  somewhere, 
however,  because  his  name  crops  up  again  in  1899,  in  the  fifth  form  of 
the  Reformed  School  of  Kolozsvdr;  in  other  words,  he  continued  his 
education  without  losing  a  year.  He  must  have  completed  the  third 
and  fourth  years  on  schedule. 

From  September  1899  he  attended  the  secondary  school  of  the 
Evangelical-Reformed  church  of  Kolozsvdr.19  We  have  no  information 
about  the  marks  he  earned;  the  yearbooks  merely  mention  the  name 
of  the  pupils  and  the  most  important  events  of  the  year.  Even  this 
much,  however,  allows  us  to  conclude  that  the  teenager  was  interested 
in  the  humanities,  first  of  all  in  Hungarian  literature.  Perhaps  he 
already  felt  a  calling  to  make  his  own  appearance  on  the  literary  scene 
some  time  in  the  future.  His  active  participation  in  a  self-study  group 
at  the  school  as  well  as  two  of  his  compositions  attest  to  the  fact:  the 
compositions  won  him  a  prize  in  two  successive  years,  1901-02  and 
1902-03.  He  also  achieved  success  in  his  self-study  group,  earning  six 
Crowns  for  a  fine  translation  of  some  literary  work.30 

We  must  halt  for  a  moment  at  the  year  1902.  All  relevant  works 
mention  this  year  as  the  beginning  of  his  adherence  to  the  Party. 
Since,  however,  we  encounter  innumerable  mistaken  assertions  and 
legends  in  the  literature  on  Kun,  we  may  well  ask  ourselves  if  this  was 
indeed  so;  was  he  a  member  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  of 
Hungary  from  age  sixteen  on? 

A  decisive  document  regarding  this  issue  is  available  to  us.  In  the 
fall  of  1904  D&ies  Brindczy,  B6la  Vdgb,  and  Kriroly  Poldnyi  attempted 
to  organize  university  students  with  socialist  sympathies.  The  organi¬ 
zational  committee  appealed  to  B6la  Kun  by  letter  to  join.  Kun  replied 
as  follows: 


uIbid.,  1896-97. 

"ibid.,  1897-98,  p.  77. 

Jdzsa  and  Mucai’s  study  does  not  provide  an  answer,  in  Milei,  ed.,  7b nulmdnyok,  p.  88. 

19  A  kolozsvdri  Evangtlikua-Reformdtua  KolUgium  drtesitdje  az  1899-1900-es  iskolai  4vr6l, 
[Bulletin  of  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Secondary  School  of  Kolozsvrir  for  the  academic 
year  1899-1900],  (Kolozavdr,  1900),  p.  126. 

"  Ibid.,  1902,  pp.  67  and  144;  1903,  p.  122. 
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My  dear  Comrade! 

I  received  your  letter  today  and,  contrary  to  habit,  I  answer 
right  away.  I  am  happy  to  hear  about  the  organization  work  and, 
of  course,  I  hereby  join. 

As  far  as  the  propaganda  work  is  concerned,  I  need  to  dwell  a 
bit  on  that.  A  certain  circle  at  the  the  University  of  Kolozsvrir  is 
a  meeting-place  for  chauvinistic  and  pushy  young  gentlemen; 
moreover,  there  are  four  denominational  youth  clubs,  each  vying 
for  the  title  of  most  benighted. 

Furthermore,  since  the  struggle  for  economic  power  in 
TVansylvania,  particularly  for  land,  has  provided  patriotism  and 
chauvinism  with  something  of  an  economic  base,  you  must  real¬ 
ize  that  any  propaganda  work  faces  enormous  obstacles. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  all  this  that  I  would  be  scared  to 
spread  your  principles  -  this  would  make  no  sense  since  I  have 
been  part  of  the  movement  for  almost  three  years  -  I  mention 
this  merely  by  way  of  explanation,  should  my  propaganda  work 
fail  to  bear  fruit.  Indeed,  it  has  ended  in  fiasco  already  on  more 
than  one  occasion. 

Also,  there  are  at  the  university  one  or  two  younger  people 
who  have  attempted  some  propaganda  work,  albeit  in  an  isolat¬ 
ed  way;  being  the  senior  Social  Democrat,  I  gather  them  around 
me  now  and  begin  to  organize.  Among  these  I  wish  to  mention 
Adolf  Storfer  (I,  Ferencz  J.  street  18),  who  has  already  joined  the 
organization.  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  by-laws.  With  Social 
Democratic  greetings.  Bela  Kun.*1 

This  letter  dates  from  late  1904.  The  “almost  three  years”  of  party 
activity  mentioned  in  the  letter  would  correspond  to  the  date  indicated 
in  a  questionnaire  Kun  filled  out  in  1921.  Thus  there  is  no  debate 
about  the  date.  But  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  examine  what  it 
meant  to  join  the  Social  Democratic  Party  in  Kolozsv&r  for  a  sixteen 
year-old  student. 

Of  course,  in  1902  party  membership  did  not  mean  what  it  was  to 
mean  later,  under  the  rigid  centralism  of  the  international  Communist 
movement,  a  concept  Kun  himself  was  inclined  to  project  backwards 
to  his  teens.  It  was  not  the  ambition  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  to 
play  the  role  of  a  “vanguard”  movement;  it  was  simply  a  part  of  the 

11  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  fogiio  691,  dossier  1. 
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workers’  movement,  the  backbone  of  which  were  the  unions.  For  a 
member  of  the  intelligentsia  or  a  student,  being  a  party  member 
meant  nothing  more  than  to  attend  events  organized  by  the  Social 
Democrats  (i.e.  the  unions),  keep  in  touch  with  Socialists,  and  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  party  paper  Ntpszava  [Voice  of  the  People].  This  gave  him 
the  right  to  consider  himself  a  member  of  the  party,  nor  was  this  right 
questioned  by  anyone  around  him,  not  even  by  the  party  or  union 
leaders. 

In  this  sense  it  is  permissible  to  regard  B6la  Kun  as  a  member  of 
the  Socialist  Democratic  Party  of  Hungary  from  age  sixteen.  It  should 
be  noted  that  at  this  time  there  was  no  party  organization  in 
Kolozsvdr  as  distinct  from  the  unions.  There  may  have  been  various 
trade  associations  with  premises  and  functions  of  their  own,  and  the 
young  man  may  have  attended  some  of  these.  He  was  in  touch  with 
pro-socialist  adults  such  as  Sdndor  Szabados.22 

All  this  did  not  and  could  not  have  implied  a  sophisticated  Marxist 
world-view.  Kun’s  world-view  was,  in  all  likelihood,  an  eclectic  mixture 
of  a  revolutionary  turn  of  mind  with  an  immature  but  intransigent 
spirit  of  opposition,  ideologies  that  have  peacefully  coexisted  in 
Bakunin  and  Petflfi,  in  Saint-Just  and  Lassalle.  Nor  can  we  claim  that 
association  work  monopolized  all  his  feelings  at  the  time;  there  are 
signs  indicating  that  this  was  but  one  of  his  many  orientations. 
Participation  in  events  sponsored  by  the  workers’  movement  entailed 
no  obligation,  and  did  not  hamper,  let  alone  exclude  other  political  ten¬ 
dencies. 

Consequently,  we  must  reduce  the  significance  of  his  membership 
in  the  party  to  its  true  value.  We  are  confronted  with  a  young  adult 
who  devoured  books  voraciously,  exhibited  eager  curiosity  about  the 
world,  wanted  to  understand  it  and  change  it  at  the  same  time.  He 
lived  in  a  small  city  where  intellectual  and  political  life  were  most 
intense.  He  attended  every  happening,  he  listened  to  everyone,  he 
assimilated  all  kinds  of  impressions  without,  of  course,  being  able  to 
systemize  them.  He  actively  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  interesting 
grownups,  and  felt  delighted  when  one  of  them  took  him  seriously  and 
treated  him  as  an  “equal.”  He  was  tied  to  his  city,  to  his  environment, 
to  his  age  by  a  thousand  threads;  most  of  these  will  be  tom  asunder 
with  time,  while  others  will  become  lasting  ties  thick  as  rope.  It  was 
one  of  these  threads  that  tied  him  to  the  socialist  movement  in  1902. 

a  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  foglio  614,  1/1920/6274. 
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Now  would  be  the  time  to  mention  Klin’s  friends;  a  good  friend  or  a 
closely  knit  circle  of  friends  would  have  more  influence  on  him  than 
the  family  at  this  stage.  It  would  have  the  potential  of  drastically  mod¬ 
ifying  his  interests,  his  evolution.  But  we  have  absolutely  no  data  in 
this  regard,  nor  do  we  have  information  about  the  other  decisive  expe¬ 
rience  of  youth,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  a  first  love. 

He  graduated  from  high  school  in  1903”  and  enrolled,  the  same 
year,  at  the  Faculty  of  Law  of  the  Francis  Joseph  University  of 
Kolozsvrir.  In  his  essay  entitled  “Bdla  Kun  in  1896  -  An  Introduction”, 
GyOrgy  Milei  places  great  emphasis  on  demonstrating  that  Kun 
almost  completed  his  studies  in  law,  merely  failing  to  cross  the  t  and 
dot  the  i.**He  refers  to  the  earlier  studies  by  J6zsa  and  Mucsi,  as  well 
as  to  JOzsef  Ruszoly. 

Yet  in  the  essay  by  JOzsa  and  Mucsi  we  find  a  more  modest  claim: 
“according  to  the  university  almanac,  he  (Kun)  attended  for  three 
years,  and  dropped  out  during  the  fourth  and  last.”*6  Ruszoly,  in  his 
essay  titled  “University  Life  at  the  Turn  of  the  Century”*6  goes  further. 
Referring  to  an  appointment  book,  now  lost,  he  asserts  that  B6la  Kun 
took  his  orals  under  Professor  Bdlint  Kolozsvdry  on  June  4,  1908.  He 
would  have  been  entitled  to  this,  however,  only  if  he  had  completed 
eight  semesters  and  passed  two  comprehensive  examinations.  GyOrgy 
Milei  accepts  this  assertion  at  face  value. 

The  lost  appointment  book  has  dubious  value  as  source;  but  the 
statements  of  Jdzsa  and  Mucsi  regarding  the  three  years  can  be 
accepted  as  fact.  This  statement  has  been  corroborated  from  several 
sides:  the  facts  recorded  in  the  almanac  of  the  University,  the  letter  of 
1904  regarding  his  participation  in  the  socialist  movement,  as  well  as 
articles  appearing  in  the  Kolozsvdri  Friss  Ujsdg  of  1905  and  which 
show  he  had  inside  information  about  the  University.  Consequently, 
the  assertion  according  to  which  he  spent  “only  a  year,  that  is  two 
semesters,  studying  law,”27 as  I  once  wrote,  needs  to  be  revised. 


”  In  the  published  Hungarian  version  of  this  work  the  date  is  given  erroneously  as  1904. 
GyOrgy  Borednyi,  Kun  B*la.  Politikai  tletrqjz  [Bdla  Kun;  a  political  biography]  (Budapest: 
Kossuth,  1979),  p.  12  [From  here  on,  Kuni 
u  Milei,  ed.,7 hnulmdnyok,  p.  14. 

25 1 bid.,  p.  90. 

Jdzaef  Ruszoly,  Egyetemi  didkglet  a  azdzadeldn.  Kun  Bcfla  a  kolozsvdri  egyeteraen’ 
[University  life  at  the  turn  of  the  century;  B^la  Kun  at  the  University  of  Kolozsvdri 
Napjaink  (Miskolc),  1986,  No.  3. 

Borsdnyi,  Kun,  p.  12. 


Chapter  II 
The  Journalist 


For  B£la  Kun’s  three  year  stint  as  a  journalist,  the  biographer  has 
the  monograph  of  Tam4s  Dersi,  devoted  exclusively  to  this  theme,  at 
his  disposal.  In  spite  of  all  its  virtues,  however,  the  book  has  shortcom¬ 
ings  which  compel  us  to  deal  critically  with  its  statements,  correct 
these  when  warranted,  and  occasionally  challenge  its  interpretations. 

The  sources  regarding  1906  and  1907  are  rather  meager.  Tamas 
Dersi  refers  us  to  the  book  by  Mrs.  Kun  and  the  personal  communica¬ 
tions  she  received;  but  in  those  years  Mrs.  Kun  was  not  acquainted 
with  her  future  husband.  She  bases  her  assertions  partly  on  family 
accounts,  and  partly  on  the  work  of  Mariska  Gdrdos.  Indeed,  Gdrdos 
did  visit  Kolozsvdr  in  those  years,  played  a  significant  role  in  the  city's 
growing  workers’  movement,  and  was  close  friends  with  B£la  Kun. 
Therefore  her  communications  may  indeed  be  considered  authentic, 
even  if  a  bias  in  Kun’s  favor  is  evident  throughout  her  writings. 

B6\a  Kun  joined  the  editorial  office  of  the  Kolozsvdri  Friss  Ujsag  in 
1905;  and  the  first  piece  definitely  from  his  pen  appeared  in  the  April 
5  issue. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  it  was  unusual  to  find  signed  articles  in 
the  dailies.  Most  articles  appeared  without  a  by-line,  or  under  a  pen- 
name  or  sign.  The  papers  to  which  Kun  contributed  often  carried  arti¬ 
cles  under  the  initials  “K-n,”  or  tt-n.-a.”  In  addition,  Dersi  assumes  that 
certain  articles  were  written  by  Kun.  He  makes  the  mistake  of  pre¬ 
tending  in  the  footnotes  that  those  articles  actually  appeared  under 
Kun’s  signature  or  initials,1  lumping  together  articles  definitely  by 
Kun  with  those  that  may  be  ascribed  to  him.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  Dersi’s  assumptions  are  never  groundless,  although  we 
have  some  doubts  regarding  the  article  “Kristdffy  elvt^rs  [Comrade 

‘These  are  as  follows:  “Muszka  dolgok*  (Husky  affairs),  April  21;  "VOrOsOk  ris  fekeUk"  [Reds 
and  blacks],  July  24;  “Iparfejleszt^s*  [Developing  industries],  July  26;  “A  katonasdg  4a  a 
n^p"  [The  military  and  the  people],  July  26,  “Csak  egy  civil*  [Just  one  civilian  speaking], 
August  27;  “Kristdfly  elvtdrs"  [Comrade  Kristdfly],  October  4.  All  the  dates  refer  to  volume 
five  of  the  Kolozsvdri  Friss  Vjsdg ,  Dersi,  op.  cit.,  pp.  178,  181-2. 
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Kristdfiy]. 

Let  us  therefore  take  a  look  at  the  Kolozsvdri  Friss  Ujsrig  and  its 
junior  correspondent.  Granted,  we  must  not  judge  his  activities  as  a 
journalist  from  an  ideological  point  of  view.  We  must  not  hold  him 
accountable  for  any  shortcomings  as  a  Marxist,  nor  for  any  possible 
lack  of  solidarity  with  regard  to  a  party  or  political  group.  A  young 
man  of  19  or  20,  with  meager  funds  at  his  disposal,  can  hardly  afford 
the  luxury  of  picking  his  assignments,  nor  can  he  determine,  as  a  jour¬ 
nalist,  the  political  profile  of  his  paper. 

The  newspaper  was  the  voice  of  the  Independence  Party.  It  adopted 
a  radical  tone,  often  engaging  in  polemics  with  the  most  prominent 
conservative  or  reactionary  political  force  of  the  era,  the  Catholic  cler¬ 
gy.  It  wrote  sympathetically  of  the  fledgling  socialist  workers'  move¬ 
ment  in  Kolozsvar,  albeit  occasionally  in  a  patronizing  tone.  When  the 
line  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  sharply  conflicted  with  the  line  of 
the  Independence  Party,  the  newspaper  sympathized  with  the  social¬ 
ists  of  the  “National  Camp,”  the  Reorganized  Social  Democratic  Party 
under  Vilmos  MezGfi.  In  Kolozsvar,  however,  the  confrontation  was 
never  as  acute  as  in  Budapest.  We  do  not  find  overtly  anti-Socialist 
outbursts  even  in  the  period  of  the  sharpest  polemics,  in  the  fall  of 
1905.  The  paper  represented  a  nationalist  and  democratic  tendency 
that  corresponded  to  the  aspirations  of  the  plebeian  masses  of  the 
Independence  Party,  composed  of  peasants,  lower  middle  class,  and 
members  of  the  intelligentsia.2  This  tendency  could  coexist  with  an 
aggressive  Hungarian  chauvinism,  the  rejection  of  the  most  basic 
rights  of  other  ethnic  groups,  a  narrow-minded  and  provincial 
Hungarianism. 

The  first  article  which  appeared  with  Kun’s  initials,  “A  Szimplon 
alagut”  [The  Simplon  tunnel],  is  not  among  his  significant  writings.  It 
appeared  in  the  column  “News”  on  the  fourth  page  of  the  paper,  with 
no  other  purpose  than  to  convey  the  facts  and  to  celebrate  this  truly 
remarkable  event.2  A  week  later  he  was  already  writing  an  editorial: 
an  assessment  of  the  Alcoholics  Anonymous  Convention  to  be  held  in 
Budapest  in  September/  These  were  merely  routine  assignments,  as 
were  probably  many  other  reports  which  did  not  include  his  initials. 
The  article  “A  kOzs^gi  politika”  [Politics  at  the  local  level]  which 
appeared  in  the  April  14  issue,  was  more  extensive.  He  expressed 

2  Deni,  op.  cit.,  p.  57. 

1  Kolozsvdri  Frist  tijtdg,  April  5,  1905. 

*Ibid April  12,  1905. 
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therein  his  contempt  for  the  dormant  liberalism  of  the  Freethinkers 
Party,  which  is  “nothing  but  the  deformed  offspring  of  an  overall  con¬ 
servative  policy  occasionally  camouflaged  in  liberal  colors,”5  and 
referred  to  countries  more  developed  than  Hungary,  without  naming 
them,  where,  “in  order  to  protect  the  hygienic  interests  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  they  bring  about  institutions  appropriate  to  our  modem  age  for 
the  protection  of  the  economically  disadvantaged.” 

Kun's  first  writing  that  goes  beyond  routine  and  reflects  a  truly 
independent  opinion  appears  on  April  29,  1905,  under  the  title 
“Nationalities  and  Democracy.”  In  this  article  he  engages  in  historical 
cogitations  regarding  the  evolution  of  democracy  in  Hungary.  He 
rightly  points  out  that  the  famous  reforms  introduced  by  King  Saint 
Stephen  had  nothing  to  do  with  democracy,  the  transformation  of  trib¬ 
al  property  into  private  property  was  not  a  peculiarly  Hungarian  phe¬ 
nomenon,  but  a  Europe-wide  one.  The  realization  that  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  tribal  organization  was  not  due  to  the  reforms  introduced  by 
Saint  Stephen  but  to  “inherent  economic  factors...  not  affected  by  deci¬ 
sions  from  above,”  indicates  Marxist  influence.  Then  he  pointed  out 
that  the  principles  of  democracy  have  no  serious  traditions  among 
Hungarians.  The  principles  of  the  French  Enlightenment  never  had  a 
wide  impact  in  Hungary.  In  the  revolution  of  1848  “it  was  precisely  the 
nature  of  the  fight  for  independence  that  obstructed  the  flowering  of 
democratic  principles.”  He  finds  but  one  noteworthy  democrat  in 
Hungarian  history:  Ddniel  Ir&nyi.  Among  his  contemporaries  he  con¬ 
siders  only  Vilmos  V&zsonyi  and  the  Social  Democrats  as  true  adepts 
of  democracy,  and  continues  to  insist  that  democracy  has  no  solid  foun¬ 
dation  among  Hungarians. 

Where  does  democracy  have  a  base?  With  a  twist  that  was  sure  to 
shock  his  readers  the  article  asserted  “in  the  present  program  of  the 
Rumanians.”  Then,  in  diametrical  contrast  with  the  stand  taken  by 
the  Independence  Party  at  that  time  and  with  the  tendency  of  his 
paper,  he  pointed  out  that  the  struggle  of  the  nationalities  was  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  class  struggle  against  the  Hungarian  nobility.  “The  Estate  of 
Noblemen  stems  almost  exclusively  from  the  ranks  of  the  Hungarians. 
Here  too  the  contradiction  between  classes  manifests  itself  in  the  con¬ 
tradiction  between  nations.”  Hence  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that  “our 
nationalities  policy  has  always  been  misguided,  because  it  has  never 
recognized  the  basis  of  the  contradiction,  nor  the  need  to  make  this 


6 Ibid.,  April  14,  1905. 
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basis  disappear  by  adopting  democratic  principles.”  The  only  way  to 
end  these  national  contradictions  is  to  raise  the  cultural  level  of  the 
nationalities  and  grant  them  the  suffrage.  The  radicalism  of  Kun’s 
arguments  was  mitigated  by  the  allowance  he  made  for  nationalism: 
“Moreover,  democratic  policies  have  the  advantage  of  making  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  national  enemies  of  the  Hungarians  to  hide.  It  is  far  easi¬ 
er  to  struggle  against  an  enemy  in  the  open  than  against  one  lying  in 
wait....  A  Hungarian  race  better  able  to  thrive  should  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  such  a  struggle....” 

Even  though  we  may  not  think  of  this  article  as  particularly  origi¬ 
nal  on  the  whole,  it  contains  significant  statements  when  compared  to 
the  contemporary  Marxist  literature  on  the  nationalities  issue,  espe¬ 
cially  when  judged  by  the  standards  of  the  press  in  Kolozsvrir,  and  the 
level  of  maturity  of  a  19  year-old.  That  the  struggle  between  nationali¬ 
ties  conceals  the  class  struggle  was  not  yet  a  commonplace  observation 
in  Kolozsvar.  Considerable  moral  fortitude  was  required  to  declare 
that  the  Romanians  were  ahead  of  the  Hungarians  in  any  respect. 
B£la  Kun  was  not  the  first  to  notice  that  there  was  no  democratic 
bourgeoisie  in  Hungary.  Yet  the  readers  of  Kobzsudn  Friss  Ujsdg  must 
have  been  convinced  that  this  statement  on  the  part  of  the  young  jour¬ 
nalist  was  nothing  but  provocation.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  went  too 
far  in  suggesting  solutions  for  nationalities  issues;  he  did  not  even 
raise  the  issue  of  cultural  autonomy.  Yet  he  did  achieve  a  feat  many 
better  prepared  and  more  experienced  journalists  of  the  time  could 
not:  to  transcend  to  overcome  provincial  Hungarian  chauvinism. 

In  April  and  May  articles  initialed  by  Kun  appear  almost  weekly. 
These  usually  formulated  the  position  adopted  by  the  local  leaders  of 
the  Independence  Party  with  regard  to  some  topical  local  or  national 
issue.1  From  May  to  September  there  were  no  such  articles,  although 
he  may  well  have  been  the  author  of  the  articles  attributed  to  him  by 
Dersi. 

This  was  the  period  of  the  Mariska  Gdrdos  affair,  of  which  B6\a 
Kun  was  one  of  the  protagonists. 

In  spite  of  her  youth,  Mariska  Gdrdos  figured  at  this  time  as  a  well- 
known  socialist  agitator;  she  arrived  in  Kolozsvdr  in  July  1905.  The 


These  articles  were:  "A z  tfj  cenzdra’  [The  new  censorship],  April  30,  1905;  "Tdrsadalomtu- 
domtfny  az  egyetemen’  [Social  sciences  at  the  university],  April  19;  “Cyrano  de 
Be rgerac , “April  30;  “A  gazdasdgi  dndlldsdg  <<*  kulturdlis  drdekeink"  [Economic  autarchy  and 
our  cultural  interests],  May  12;  “Ragaszkodds  a  hdsosfaz**khoz"  [Insistence  on  the  pot  of 
meat],  May  13;  “Bizdnc"  [Byzantium  -  a  play  by  Ferenc  Herczeg],  May  20;  “A  magyar 
jakob musok  [The  Hungarian  Jacobins],  May  21. 
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day  after  she  arrived  the  local  leaders  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
asked  her  to  attend  a  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Christian  Democrats, 
then  spreading  their  wings  in  Kolozsvrir,  and  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
Party.  The  main  speaker  was  to  be  K^roly  Huszdr,  the  future  prime 
minister.  The  Social  Democrats  also  mobilized  for  the  meeting,  and 
the  200-member  audience  came  mainly  from  their  ranks.  First  Kun, 
then  Grirdos  replied  to  Huszdr’s  speech;  they  practically  “obliterated” 
Huszdr  with  their  witty  and  mocking  retorts.7 

The  following  day  the  local  paper  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  the 
EHemtk,  attacked  Grirdos  using  terms  that  should  not  have  been  used 
in  print.  In  this  liberal  city,  jealous  of  its  tradition  of  freedom  of  opin¬ 
ion,  the  besmirching  article  amounted  to  a  public  scandal.  The  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  city  overwhelmed  Gdrdos  with  expressions  of  sympathy. 
Even  the  mayor  felt  the  need  to  distance  himself  from  the  insinua¬ 
tions.*  The  Kolozsvdri  Friss  Ujsdg  came  to  Gdrdos’s  defense  in  several 
articles,  presumably  authored  by  Kun,  including  the  one  which  ended 
with  the  following  not  so  academic  argument:  “let  the  Ellenzdk  be 
warned  that  there  are  not  only  good-looking  but  also  good-fisted  jour¬ 
nalists  backing  Mariska  Gdrdo9.”* 

The  Gdrdos  affair  was  but  a  minor  flap,  a  local  storm.  Tbmadoes 
were  unleashed  on  the  political  skies  of  the  country,  stirring  up  the 
still  waters  of  Hungarian  public  life. 

From  June  18,  1905,  the  regime  that  assumed  control  was  based 
not  on  the  parliamentary  coalition  forces  that  won  the  elections  in 
January,  but  rather  on  the  bayonets  of  the  court  in  Vienna.  A  peculiar 
political  situation  evolved.  On  one  side  the  Hungary  of  the  nobility,  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  past  and  preserving  a  nostalgia  for  the  feudal  age,  facing  on 
the  other  side,  the  schwarzgelb  (black  and  yellow)  absolutism  with  cen¬ 
turies  of  experience  in  political  intrigue  based  on  the  motto  “divide  and 
rule,”  and  counting,  as  usual,  on  the  corruption  of  Hungarian  officials. 

The  Hungarian  progressives  were  disoriented,  unable  to  take  up 
the  struggle  against  the  two  armies  of  reaction  a9  an  independent 
political  force.  The  progressives  themselves  became  divided,  some  opt¬ 
ing  to  serve  the  Fej£rv£ry  regime.  Others,  because  of  their  anti-Vienna 
background,  under  the  spell  of  a  never  before  experienced  “national 
unity,”  allowed  themselves  to  be  swept  along  with  the  chauvinist  fren¬ 
zy.  Kun  was  among  the  latter. 

’“Voroaok  4s  fekeUk"  [Reds  and  blacks],  Kolozsvdri  Friss  Ujsdg,  July  24,  1906. 

Mariska  Gdrdos,  op.  cit pp.  164-70. 

"Grtrdos  Mariska,"  Kolozsvdri  Friss  Ujsdg,  October  3,  1906. 
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We  should  note,  however,  that  though  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
committed  itself  to  supporting  the  Fej^rvdry  regime,  it  did  not  join 
universally,  nor  without  reservations.  The  party  was  cautious  enough 
to  point  out  it  wished  to  join  the  force  that  was  likely  to  give  the  work¬ 
ers  the  right  to  vote.  Thus  it  did  not  bum  the  bridges  leading  to  the 
coalition. 

The  local  organs  of  the  party  were  even  more  careful  not  to  isolate 
themselves  from  their  nationalist  environment.  The  Social  Democrats 
of  Kolozsvrir  invited  the  delegates  representing  the  city,  Baron  Miklbs 
Wessel^nyi  and  Dr.  Mdr  Pisztori,  a  university  professor,  to  their 
August  13  meeting.  Wessel^nyi  did  not  bother  to  reply,  whereas 
Pisztori  responded  with  a  vague  promise.10 

Then  came  September  23,  the  day  when  Francis  Joseph  refused  to 
spend  more  than  five  minutes  with  the  leaders  of  the  Hungarian  oppo¬ 
sition  and  rigidly  rejected  their  demands.  Hungarian  opinion  respond¬ 
ed  to  the  provocation  with  raging  indignation.  The  national  press 
poured  a  flood  of  curses  on  the  head  of  the  ruler. 

This  was  the  context  for  B£la  Kun’s  article  in  the  September  25, 
1905,  issue  of  the  paper  titled  “Let  there  be  a  Revolution!”  It  filled  the 
entire  front  page.  The  author  gave  free  vent  to  his  revolutionary  radi¬ 
calism.  Yet  the  article  was  entirely  appropriate  to  the  public  mood  and 
the  expectations  of  the  local  authorities.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
milestone  on  the  road  to  his  evolution  as  a  revolutionary.  If  we  want  to 
follow  him  along  that  road  we  must  go  places  where  the  visibility  con¬ 
ditions  were  much  lower,  where  whoever  took  that  path  could  only  be 
seen  in  barest  outline,  or  when  the  fog  occasionally  lifted. 

Before  setting  out,  however,  let  us  finish  with  the  Kolozsvrir  seg¬ 
ment  of  Kun’s  career  as  a  journalist.  After  “Let  there  be  revolution!” 
no  further  articles  were  published  under  his  initials  in  Kolozsvdri 
Friss  Ujsag.  He  left  the  paper  towards  the  end  of  1905. 

Dersi  indicates  that  Kun  joined  the  Or  paper  of  Kolozsv^r  as  his 
next  career  move,  but  the  evidence  he  marshals  plays  fast  and  loose 
with  the  sources,  and  we  can  accept  this  statement  only  with  strong 
reservations. 11 


10  Kolozsvdri  Frut  Uj$4g.  August  14,  1905.. 

Derei  lists  Kun’s  articles  in  the  Or,  mentioning  the  issues  of  February  28,  March  30,  April  10, 
12  and  14,  1906.  If  we  look  up  the  paper,  however,  we  cannot  find  Kun’s  initials  in  any  of  those 
,Same  Tf*1***  we  aA8ume  the  year  1905  to  be  a  misprint,  and  look  for  the  items  in 
the  1906  volume.  Dersi  s  other  source,  Tamds  Stettner's  ‘'Hzenndgy  6v  utAn  Kun  B4la  dleWbdl" 
Lrrom  the  life  of  Kun.  after  fourteen  years]  (Budapest:  Egyesult  Konyvnyomda,  1919),  is  not 
reliable  because,  m  addition  to  its  political  bias,  its  author  did  not  reach  Kolozsvrfr  until  1908. 
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The  year  1905  was  also  a  turning  point  in  the  other  dimension  of 
Kun’s  life,  the  workers*  movement.  1904-05  was  a  period  of  great 
strides  in  the  movement,  and  Kolozsvdr  was  no  exception.  The  strike 
of  the  construction  workers  in  April  1905  entailed  the  solidarity  of  all 
workers  in  the  city,  which  accounts  for  their  victory.  An  independent 
party  secretariat  was  formed.  The  number  of  dues-paying  members  of 
the  labor  unions  reached  1,500. 13  In  addition  to  ErdAyi  Munkds ,  estab¬ 
lished  earlier  primarily  as  a  trade  journal,  Kolozsvdri  Munkds  began  to 
appear  monthly  from  1905  on,  identifying  itself  as  “Social  Democrat.” 
The  party  became  a  factor  in  the  social  life  of  Kolozsvdr.  The  authori¬ 
ties  remained  quite  tolerant  towards  the  movement.  The  news  regard¬ 
ing  the  revolution  in  Russia  only  enhanced  interest  in  the  Social 
Democrats;  every  liberal  paper  of  some  significance  expressed  sympa¬ 
thy  toward  the  sailors  from  the  Potyemkin ,  one  of  whom  even  made  a 
personal  appearance  in  the  city. 

The  nationwide  campaign  of  the  Hungarian  Social  Democratic 
Party  for  universal  suffrage  provided  a  great  impetus  to  Socialist  orga¬ 
nization.  Hundreds  of  workers  who  had  remained  indifferent  to  that 
point  now  became  militants  of  the  party.  The  May  Day  celebration 
involved  all  of  Kolozsvdr;  particular  meetings  catered  to  thousands, 
taking  them  into  the  streets. 

The  local  front  line  of  the  class  struggle  was  not  so  much  between 
the  coalition  and  the  Social  Democrats,  as  between  the  Christian 
Socialists  and  the  Social  Democrats.  The  Christian  Socialists  proved 
an  easy  target.  At  this  time  the  Catholic  clergy  was  hardly  prepared 
for  the  propagation  of  Socialist  principles  and  had  no  experience  in 
speaking  out  on  behalf  of  the  workers.  The  Socialist  speakers  had  an 
easy  task  in  knocking  down  the  arguments  of  the  Christian  Socialist 
Militants. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  party  in  Kolozsv&r  were  workers  who  had 
considerable  experience  in  economic  struggles  but  had  little  ideological 
preparation.  The  national  leaders  of  the  Party  (Dezsd  Bokdnyi,  Mand 
Buchinger,  Sdndor  Garbai)  paid  regular  visits  to  Kolozsvdr.  By  1906 
the  number  of  dues-paying  members  of  unions  had  risen  to  2, 500, 13  an 
impressive  figure  for  a  small  town.  In  1905  and  1906  unions  organized 
effective  strikes  involving  large  numbers  of  workers.  The  party  even 
employed  a  full  time  secretary,  Jakab  Klein,  whose  jurisdiction 

u  Kolozsvdri  Munkds ,  December  15,  1906. 

11  Ibid., The  1906  annual  report  of  the  Transylvania  section  of  the  Hungarian  Social 
Democratic  Party. 
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extended  to  all  of  Transylvania. 

1905  was  the  year  of  the  upsurge  of  the  movement,  in  Kolozsvdr  as 
elsewhere.  In  March  there  was  a  strike  by  the  construction  workers14 
in  which  Karoly  Vdntus,  “who  had  surprising  charisma  as  a  speaker 
and  impressed  one  as  an  intelligent  construction  worker”  played  a 
leading  role.18  The  strike  dragged  on.  As  Kolozsvdri  Friss  Ujstig  com¬ 
mented,  “the  workers  do  not  want  to  compromise  their  just  demands, 
and  the  public  is  entirely  on  the  workers’  side.”14  Finally,  the  workers 
obtained  a  minimum  wage  of  32  fillers,  with  30%  overtime  pay,  and  a 
ten  hour  work  day.17  This  was  a  great  victory  for  the  times. 

The  struggle  between  the  coalition  forces  and  the  Fej6rvdry  regime, 
as  well  as  the  issue  of  universal  suffrage  brought  the  masses  out  onto 
the  streets  of  Kolozsvdr.  On  August  13,  a  Sunday  morning,  about 
3,000  persons  gathered  for  the  meeting  of  the  Social  Democrats,  in 
spite  of  the  heavy  rain.  Agoston  Pelcz^der,  who  had  traveled  from 
Budapest  for  the  occasion,  declared:  on  September  15  we  will  demon¬ 
strate  for  universal  suffrage,  which  neither  the  coalition  nor  Kristdffy 
want  to  grant.14  On  October  15  they  once  again  went  into  the  streets 
with  the  same  demands;  by  then  about  7,000  persons  were  interested 
in  what  the  Social  Democratic  speaker  had  to  say.19  In  November 
Count  Albert  Apponyi  visited  Kolozsvrir.  The  Social  Democrats  tried  to 
prevent  him  from  holding  a  meeting.  He  was  able  to  enter  the  city 
only  with  the  help  of  a  military  cordon.90  In  December  the  printers  of 
Kolozsv&r  went  on  a  sympathy  strike  with  the  printers  of  Budapest  - 
a  strike  which  had  broken  out  as  a  consequence  of  the  struggle  for 
universal  suffrage. 

The  young  Kun  played  a  rather  modest  role  in  this  fast  evolving 
movement,  which  rose  from  the  level  of  economic  struggle  to  the  high¬ 
er  level  of  a  political  struggle.  We  encounter  his  name  but  once  in  the 
contemporary  workers’  press;  in  December  1905  he  conducted  a  semi¬ 
nar  organized  by  the  union  of  textile  workers,  in  the  course  of  which 

l|“Srtrdjk"  [Strike],  Kolozsvdri  Friss  Vjsdg,  March  25,  1905. 

"Az  dpltdmunkiisok,  gytfldse"  [The  meeting  of  the  construction  worker*],  Kolozsvdri  Friss 
Ujsd g,  April  10,  1905. 

‘  "A  kfimdvesek  aztr^jkja"  [The  strike  of  the  masons],  Kolozsvdri  Friss  (Jjsdg,  May  12,  1905. 
ii S  BItr^)knak"  ITh*  has  ended],  Kolozsvdri  Friss  Ujsdg,  May  13,  1905. 

“A  kolozsvdri  szocidldemokratdk  nagy  tUntetdse"  [The  great  demonstration  of  the  Social 
Democrats  of  Kolozavdr],  Kolozsvdri  Friss  Ujsdg,  August  14,  1905. 

“A  kolozsvdri  munkdsok  nagygyilldse  [The  general  assembly  of  the  worker*  of  Kolozavdr] 
EnUlyx  Munkds,  November  1,  1905. 

Ferenc  Mucsi,  A  Kristdffy-Garami  paktum  [The  pact  between  Kriatdffy  and  Garami] 
(Budapest:  Kossuth,  1970),  p.  118. 
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he  gave  conferences  on  the  revolution  of  social  classes,  on  socialism 
and  the  road  leading  to  it.21  He  was  not  yet  an  official  of  any  organiza¬ 
tion  and  did  not  participate  in  the  1905  congress  of  the  Social 
Democrats  of  Transylvania.  But  his  intervention  as  speaker,  his  witty 
participation  in  the  polemics  with  Kriroly  Huszdr  led  to  name  recogni¬ 
tion. 

We  may  assume  that  those  articles  in  Kolozsvdri  Friss  Ujsdg  which 
sympathize  with  the  striking  workers,  or  give  an  objective  account  of 
functions  organized  by  the  Social  Democrats  were  authored  by  him.  If 
this  be  the  case,  the  local  party  leaders  must  have  appreciated  his  con¬ 
tributions.  His  reputation  as  a  convinced  socialist  spread  beyond  the 
confines  of  Kolozsvdr.  A  letter  from  Ma  Vdgd  to  Ervin  Szabd  in  April 
1905  mentions  B41a  Kun  among  those  worthy  of  being  included  in  the 
circle  gathered  around  Szabd.23  In  a  subsequent  letter  (June  1905)  he 
wrote  to  Ervin  Szabd:  “By  the  way,  I  believe  you  will  soon  receive  2-3 
outstanding  reinforcements;  the  lawyer  Strasser,  Dr.  OdOn  Ldwy,  and 
the  lawyer  Bdla  Kun,  a  resident  of  Kolozsvdr  (should  he  decide  to 
move  to  Budapest),  about  whom  L<5wy  speaks  wonders.”23  Dr.  OdOn 
Ldwy,  was  a  lawyer  in  Kecskemet,  the  director  of  the  Workers 
Indemnity  Fund  of  the  town,  and  one  of  the  local  leaders  of  the  Social 
Democrats. 

For  the  time  being,  the  trip  to  Budapest  had  to  be  postponed.  But 
the  hard  struggles  of  1906,  the  assumption  of  power  by  the  coalition 
and  its  campaign  of  revenge  against  the  workers'  movement  no  longer 
found  Kun  in  Kolozsvdr.  The  next  step  in  his  career  took  him  to 
Nagyvdrad. 

We  cannot  pinpoint  the  date  of  Kun’s  transfer  to  Nagyvdrad.  Dersi 
mentions  the  spring  of  1906,  without  any  documentation.  He  seeks  the 
reason  for  the  move  in  various  political  considerations,  wondering  how 
Kim  could  give  up  the  generally  progressive,  plebeian  and  democratic 
editorial  offices  in  Kolozsvar  for  the  sake  of  an  unquestionably  reac¬ 
tionary,  pro-Tisza  newspaper  in  Nagyvdrad,  Szabadsdg.  He  mentions 
the  most  obvious  explanation,  making  a  living,  only  in  passing.24  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  the  paper  of  the  well-to-do  Ldszlti  Annin,  a 

llErd4lyi  Afunkds,  December  1,  1905. 

22  Jdnos  Jemnitz,  "Pdr  OdOn  levelezdse  Szabd  Ervinnel*  [The  correspondence  of  OdOn  P6r 
with  Ervin  Szabd],  PdrttfirUneti  KOzUminytk ,  1965,  No.  2. 

Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  foglio  729,  No.  16.  Cited  in  Dezsd  Nemes,  A  magyar 
munkdamozgalom  tGrUneUhez .  TUnyek,  vitd k,  tanul&dgok  [Contributions  to  the  history  of  the 
Hungarian  workers’  movement:  facts,  debates,  lessons]  (Budapest:  Kossuth,  1974),  p.  174. 
u  Dersi,  op.  tit.,  p.  100. 
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member  of  the  county’s  social  elite,  paid  much  better,  and  this  could 
not  have  been  a  negligible  consideration. 

The  Szabadsdg  could  be  described  as  a  large  format  daily  with  gen¬ 
erally  high  standards.  In  the  fight  between  the  coalition  and  Fej6rvdry 
in  the  year  1906  the  paper  adopted  a  cautiously  anti-coalition  stand, 
focusing  at  all  times  on  the  grey  eminence  of  the  nobiliary  reaction,  on 
Count  Istvdn  Tisza.  (Tisza,  whose  allegiance  to  the  court  in  Vienna 
was  beyond  reproach,  had  distanced  himself  from  Fej^rvdry).  As 
regards  the  Socialist  movement,  it  adopted  a  superior  but  tolerant 
attitude. 

This  was  the  paper  where  Kun  tried  his  luck.  He  soon  became 
known  in  Nagyvdrad  on  account  of  his  occupation.  He  gained  admit¬ 
tance  to  the  tribunals  in  order  to  relay  sensational  news  regarding  the 
theft  of  poultry  or  brawls  at  the  local  taverns.  He  became  a  steady  cus¬ 
tomer  at  the  cafe  where  one  could  find  out  “anything  about  anybody.” 
He  often  visited  the  city  hall  where  decisions  of  great  import  were 
adopted,  such  as  whether  to  fence  the  market  place  or  not,  amidst 
stormy  debates. 

All  this  was  not  merely  an  occupation,  but  a  way  of  life.  It  was 
Bohemia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  woke  at  noon,  went  to  bed  at  dawn, 
and  no  henpecking  wife  kept  track  of  their  income.  It  was  a  world  in 
which  it  was  fashionable  to  organize  scandals  to  shock  the  bourgeois, 
to  lose  at  cards  the  entire  month’s  wages  in  a  single  night,  and  to  live 
on  credit  thereafter.  The  risque  stories  told  about  one  another,  the 
appropriate  amount  of  sarcasm  towards  all  manners  of  “authorities,” 
and  the  kind  of  clothing  that  would  express  all  of  this  -  that  is  some¬ 
thing  provocative,  out  of  the  ordinary,  almost  scandalous  -  were  de 
rigueur. 

The  twenty  year  old  young  man  became  part  of  this  world.  It  must 
be  conceded,  Kun  was  not  merely  impressed,  he  even  enjoyed  it. 
Although  this  was  undoubtedly  the  company  of  young  men  sowing 
their  wild  oats,  of  a  jeunesse  d'or4et  true  lasting  friendships  could 
nonetheless  come  into  being  during  the  overnight  card  games  and  rev¬ 
elry,  with  the  help  of  cheap  wine  served  at  tables  covered  with  check¬ 
ered  cloth  at  the  taverns  in  the  suburbs,  in  the  midst  of  singing  dirty 
ditties.  Here  one  could  get  the  feeling  that  one  was  somebody, 
belonged  someplace,  where  “everybody  knew  your  name.” 

Indeed,  everyone  has  to  belong  someplace.  At  this  stage  of  his  life 
Kun  could  not  find  total  release  in  the  workers’  movement.  Even  if 
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they  were  in  complete  agreement  as  regards  ideology,  the  difference  in 
lifestyles  constituted  a  wall  high  enough  to  separate  the  young 
Bohemian  with  intellectual  inclinations  from  the  carpenters,  the 
masons,  the  plumbers  saddled  with  large  families  and  an  existence  of 
constant  struggle.  He  needed  another  community,  the  community  of 
those  with  a  similar  way  of  life. 

The  outlines  of  this  community  were  defined  by  the  Hungarian 
gentry  -  even  if  that  gentry  did  not  constitute  the  imyority.  While  the 
majority  of  the  golden  youth  of  the  cafes  of  Nagyvdrad  was  made  up  of 
the  offspring  of  assimilated  German,  Jewish,  and  Romanian  middle 
class  families,  the  model  for  each  was  the  “true”  gentry.  They  sang  the 
songs  of  the  gentry,  they  imitated  the  gentry  when  they  paid  the 
Gypsy  to  play  their  tune,  or  gave  serenades  on  May  evenings,  or  when 
they  indulged  in  duels  on  some  autumn  dawn.  Of  course,  all  these 
were  just  games  which  they  had  to  play  in  order  to  gain  acceptance,  or 
for  the  illusion  of  it.  Yet  the  pretense  became  rooted  with  time,  became 
second  nature.  It  is  not  difficult  to  detect  the  gentry  traits  in  Kim's 
later  adult  profile,  for  instance,  in  certain  superficial  matters:  while  he 
did  not  epjoy  alcoholic  beverages,  nor  did  his  constitution  allow  him  to 
drink  heavily,  he  felt  obliged  to  make  sure  that  his  company  thought 
of  him  as  a  “good  wine  imbiber,”  to  occasionally  sing  sad  tunes  in  the 
midst  of  tears,  and  to  wax  emotional  in  public  when  recalling  the 
thatch-roofed  house  of  his  birthplace.  Nor  were  these  superficial  traits 
the  only  ones  he  adopted  from  the  gentry.  He  assimilated  their  aggres¬ 
sive  intervention,  their  provocative  style,  their  insistence  on  immedi¬ 
ate  obedience,  how  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  money,  and  to  judge 
people  on  the  basis  of  whether  they  belonged  or  not. 

All  these  traits  evolved  during  Kun’s  years  as  a  journalist  in 
Kolozsvdr  and  Nagyvdrad.  His  name  appeared  on  the  scandal  sheets 
of  the  little  town  twice  in  a  matter  of  six  months.  On  the  first  occasion 
it  was  reported  that  he  had  slapped  Ede  Sas,  the  well-known  journal¬ 
ist.  The  only  reason  no  duel  ensued  was  because  the  victim  was  a  crip¬ 
ple.28  The  matter  was  brought  to  court,  however,  and  Kun  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  300  crowns.  The  second  affair  created  more  of  a 
stir.  Gyula  Nogrridi,  the  editor  of  the  rival  paper,  threatened  him  with 
“disclosures.”  Kun  attacked  Ndgrddi  with  an  iron  pipe  on  Szent  Lriszld 
Square,  while  Nbgrridi  grabbed  a  revolver  and  fired.  Although  the  shot 
fired  in  haste  missed  its  mark,  it  sufficed  to  serve  as  a  “happening”  for 
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the  local  press.  Nbgrddi  was  arrested,  then  released.41 

These  storms  pertained  to  a  newspaper  titled  Eldre.  The  first  issue 
of  Eldre  appeared  on  September  18, 1906,  and  the  last  on  January  10, 
1907,  under  the  editorship  of  Kun  throughout.  For  about  four  months 
he  was  the  editor  of  a  paper  where,  within  limits,  he  could  demon¬ 
strate  his  competence  as  a  career  journalist.  All  this  under  rather 
Spartan  conditions:  he  compiled  the  entire  news  section,  wrote  the 
bulk  of  the  articles,  and  did  relentless  routine  work  for  the  daily  which 
spread  over  four  pages.  We  owe  him  admiration  for  his  capacity  to 
work  hard. 

The  book  of  Tam ds  Dersi  contains  valuable  data  regarding  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  leading  to  the  paper’s  foundation.  Armin  Laszky,  “the 
protege  of  the  gentry  administration,  the  owner  of  a  printing  shop 
which  derived  huge  profits  over  several  decades  from  county  and 
municipal  contracts,"  was  the  one  who  entrusted  Bdla  Kun  with 
founding  the  paper,  and  financed  it  as  well.*7  He  did  this  because  he 
felt  that  Kun  was  the  most  competent  among  the  staff  of  Szabadsdg  to 
edit  an  independent  paper.  Especially  since  it  did  not  cost  him  much; 
it  was  printed  in  his  own  printing  shop,  paper  was  cheap,  there  was  no 
need  for  collaborators. 

If  we  peruse  the  copies  of  Eldre  without  any  preconceived  notions, 
the  public  for  which  the  paper  was  intended  becomes  immediately 
obvious.  Its  news  content,  and  especially  its  advertisements  reveal  at 
first  glance  what  dersi  has  kept  tactfully  quiet:  Eldre  was  intended  for 
the  Jewish  lower  middle  class  of  Nagyvdrad.  In  this  period  Nagyvdrad 
was  the  Hungarian  city  with  the  largest  proportion  of  Jews;  according 
to  the  1890  census,  26.2%  of  the  population  was  of  Jewish  faith.28  The 
publication  of  a  daily  adapted  to  the  not  too  complex  needs  of  this  stra¬ 
tum  was  warranted  by  the  ten  thousand  or  so  potential  readers.  Its 
basic  feature  was  the  struggle  against  the  harm  suffered  by  Jews, 
against  real  or  presumed  manifestations  of  anti-Semitism.  It  pub¬ 
lished  detailed  accounts  of  the  pogroms  in  Russia.  It  took  a  stand  in 
favor  of  universal  suffrage.  In  this,  and  in  the  demand  for  several 
other  democratic  reforms,  it  considered  the  Social  Democratic  working 
class  as  its  ally,  and  provided  detailed  information  regarding  its  activi¬ 
ties.  It  attacked  the  Catholic  clergy  and  its  political  leaders,  such  as 
Albert  Apponyi,  the  Hungarian  National  Farmers’  Association 

"SzabadAjg,  January  10,  11,  1907. 

"Derii,  op.  cit.,  p.  104. 

“Kubinszky,  op.  cit.,  p.  41. 
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(OMGE),  and  the  agrarian  and  conservative  reaction.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  sided  with  Count  Istvdn  Tisza  in  an  unequivocal  manner, 
attempting  to  create  a  popular  image  for  him  among  the  masses.  In 
addition  to  sympathy  towards  Andrds  Achim  and  not  incompatible 
with  it  was  setting  the  mood  for  Greater  Hungarian  nationalism 
directed  against  minority  ethnic  groups.  Accordingly,  it  resorted  to  a 
radical  tone  in  attacking  the  thousand  acre  holders  of  the  OMGE,  and 
used  the  same  radical  tone  with  respect  to  the  Croatian  representa¬ 
tives  who  were  “so  impertinent"  as  to  demand  equal  rights  for  their 
people.  The  paper  played  the  role  of  opposition  towards  the  coalition 
in  power  -  but  its  opposition  role  was  not  invariably  progressive.  It 
criticized  the  segment  of  the  reactionary  forces  that  was  in  power 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  segment  that  was  not. 

Since  we  are  interested  primarily  in  Kun’s  political  evolution,  let  us 
not  tarry  at  Eldre.  A  more  lasting  accomplishment  from  this  period  of 
his  life  were  the  personal  contacts  he  established.  This  was  the  time 
he  achieved  a  close  friendship  with  Kriroly  Vdntus,  the  leader  of  the 
Socialists  of  Nagyvrirad.  This  was  the  time  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  highly  cultured  legal  practitioner,  the  progressive-minded 
P£ter  Agoston,  who  was  involved  in  founding  the  Nagyvdrad  branch 
of  the  Society  of  the  Social  Sciences.  He  came  into  contact  with  Btidog 
Soml6,  and  met  Oszk&r  Jdszi,  Dezs 6  Bokdnyi,  and  Man6  Buchinger 
during  their  visits  to  Nagyvrirad.  Later  on  his  circle  of  acquaintances 
was  to  include  writers,  poets,  and  journalists  on  the  verge  of  becoming 
important,  such  as  Tamds  Em<5d,  Akos  Dutka,  Ferenc  GOndOr.29 

From  Kun’s  point  of  view  the  most  important  event  of  the  year 
1906  was  the  strike  of  the  construction  workers.  Strikes  gained  con¬ 
siderable  momentum  throughout  the  country  in  1906.  The  Wekerle 
regime  launched  a  campaign  of  vendetta  against  the  organized 
workers,  visiting  on  them  the  sins  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
during  the  Fej^rvdry  cabinet.  Local  labor  unions  were  dissolved  one 
after  the  other,  meetings  were  banned,  leaders  of  workers’  organiza¬ 
tions  arrested. 

Consequently,  the  earlier  relatively  bloodless  manifestations 
degenerated  into  bloody  encounters,  in  the  course  of  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  resorted  increasingly  to  armed  intervention.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1906  there  were  several  bloody  encounters  between  the 
striking  workers  and  the  authorities  at  Karansebes,  Temesvar, 


Dutka,  op  cit.,  Ferenc  GondOr,  Vallomdaok  konyvc  [Book  of  confessions]  (Vienna,  1922). 
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Magyarkanizsa,  and  Ujvid^k. 

The  construction  workers  of  Kolozsv&r,  too,  went  on  strike.  The  con¬ 
tractors  shut  out  the  strikers  and  attempted  to  break  down  their  resis¬ 
tance  by  bringing  in  strike  breakers  from  the  Czech  lands.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Moravian  workers  found  out  the  real  purpose  of  their  recruit¬ 
ment,  they  refused  to  work  and  joined  the  strikers.  The  gendarmes 
attempted  to  force  the  strikers  to  report  to  work  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  There  was  one  casualty:  P6ter  Ddn,  a  66  year  old  mason,  died 
of  wounds  inflicted  by  the  gendarmes* 

On  this  occasion  B6la  Kun  had  a  leaflet  printed.  We  do  not  know 
the  text  of  the  leaflet,  only  its  title:  “The  bayonets  of  the  gendarmes. 
The  sabre  of  the  police.  Beasts  on  the  streets.”  The  prosecutor’s  office 
brought  charges  against  the  Social  Democratic  Party  which  published 
the  leaflet,  for  agitation  and  advocating  the  use  of  force  against  the 
authorities.11 

It  should  be  recalled  that  Kun  was  a  resident  of  Nagyvdrad  and 
worked  as  a  contributor  to  Szabadsdg ;  this  circumstance,  however, 
probably  did  not  prevent  him  from  witnessing  the  events,  for  appar¬ 
ently  even  in  that  period  he  would  spend  time  with  his  parents  and 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Kolozsvdr. 

The  case  dragged  on.  The  trial  had  to  be  adjourned  twice  because 
the  accused  -  working  in  Budapest  by  that  time  -  did  not  show  up  as 
summoned.  Finally  he  was  arrested  in  Budapest  on  May  13,  1907,  and 
transported  to  Kolozsvrir  under  the  escort  of  two  plainclothesmen. 

The  case  came  up  on  May  15.  The  public  attorney  dropped  the 
charge  of  agitation,  but  Kun  was  found  guilty  of  calling  for  the  use  of 
force  against  the  authorities  and  was  sentenced  to  six  months  in  a 
state  penitentiary  and  a  fine  of  200  crowns  ” 

The  sentence  had  to  be  confirmed.  Since  Kun  had  been  sentenced 
on  a  previous  occasion  to  eight  days  in  jail  for  a  press  offense,  he  was 
given  no  choice  but  to  sit  this  one  out.  The  local  press  gave  a  gleeful 
account  of  how  their  colleague  was  accompanied  to  the  prison  on 
Belfarkas  Street  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.13 

Az  <*pitdrounkdsok  kiztirdsa  Kolozsvdrott"  [The  shutout  of  the  construction  workers  of 
Kolozsvdr]  Kolozivdri  Munkd jj,  May  15,  1906;  “Prirtunk  veszteB^ge"  [The  loss  of  our  party] 
July  15,  1906. 

"ibid. 

A  mogyarortzdgi  szocialisztikua  munkdtmozgalmak  [Socialist  workers1  movements  in 
Hungary]  (Budapest;  Orazdgos  Kflzponti  Kozs^gi  Nyorada,  1908),  p.161. 
a  "Letartdztatott  hirlapird"  [A  journalist  under  arrest],  Ojadg,  (Kolozavdr),  May  16,  1907; 
Hathavi  dllamfoghtfz"  [Six  months  in  the  state  penitentiary],  Budapesti  Napld,  May  16, 
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Two  months  elapsed  between  the  trial  and  the  start  of  the  six- 
month  sentence.  We  know  very  little  about  this  time  span,  except  that 
after  the  Eldre  ceased  publication  Kun  went  to  seek  his  luck  in 
Budapest  and,  after  a  prolonged  search,  managed  to  find  a  place  in  the 
editorial  offices  of  Budapesti  Napld. 

No  matter  how  modest  the  desk  he  may  have  been  assigned  to,  it 
was  not  a  mean  assignment.  “Budapesti  Napld,  with  its  consistent  lib¬ 
eralism,  with  its  self-conscious  intellectual  independence  and  its  sus¬ 
pected  Freemason  affiliation  was  always  a  meeting  place  for  young 
intellectuals  of  radical  bent.”34 

The  reliable  witness  for  this  period  is  Gteza  Lengyel.  According  to 
him: 


At  the  two  ends  of  two  desks  pushed  together  sat  a  middle-aged 
gentleman  with  an  impressive  moustache  and  a  clean-shaven 
young  man.  They  carried  on  conversations,  argued  a  lot,  and 
cited  Marx  rather  often:  it  seemed  they  were  well  versed  in  the 
subject....  The  older  collaborator  was  Sdndor  Pfeifer,  the  younger 
one  B£la  Kun.  Perhaps  the  latter  was  a  bit  more  than  a  volun¬ 
teer  -  an  apprentice  journalist  -  but  it  must  have  been  a  very 
modest  junior  assignment.  I  remember  well  that  he  was  a  steady 
customer  of  Lajos  Bird  who  always  had  a  two  crown  piece  or 
forint  to  spare,  and  that  was  more  than  enough  for  a  good  meal  “ 

The  fact  that  Kun  was  a  collaborator  of  Budapesti  Napld  is  con¬ 
firmed  in  his  letters  to  Istvdn  Marton,  the  contributor  to  Nepszava , 
from  the  penitentiary  at  Szeged.36  References  therein  indicate  that  the 
jail  sentence  cut  his  editorial  work  short.  Thus  the  period  of  his 
assignment  with  Napld  must  have  been  the  second  half  of  1907. 

These  letters  also  demonstrate  that  Kun  took  advantage  of  his 
sojourn  in  Budapest  to  strengthen  his  ties  to  Socialist  contacts.  He 
made  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  collaborators  of  Ndpszava,  and 
he  even  considered  joining  that  paper  upon  his  release.37  He  renewed 
his  childhood  contacts  with  Endre  Ady  and  Sdndor  Szabados.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance  with  people  from  Kolozsvdr,  the 

^Istvdn  Kirdly,  Endre  Ady  (Budapest:  Magvetd,  1972),  Vol.  I,  p.  20. 

M  G^za  Lengyel,  Ady  a  milhelyben  [Ady  in  the  workshop],  (Budapest:  Sz4pirodalmi,  1957),  p. 
189.  Confirmed  in  GondOr’s  work,  already  cited. 

*  Krfroly  Hunyadi,  “Kun  B6la  kdt  levele"  [Two  lettera  by  Kun],  Kortdre ,  1971,  No.  3. 

ST“In  any  case  I  beg  of  you  to  look  up  the  people  at  Ntpszava  -  and  I  am  sure  you  will  comply 
-  on  my  behalf.”  Kortdre,  1971,  No.  3. 
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most  important  of  whom  was  Jen<5  Janovics,  the  director  of  the 
National  Theater  of  Kolozsvdr. 

Thanks  to  the  latter,  Kun’s  first  piece  to  appear  in  Ntyszava  was  a 
review  of  Janovics’  book  titled  A  magyar  drama  irdnyai  [The  tenden¬ 
cies  of  dramatical  works  in  Hungary],  in  the  December  27,  1907,  issue 
of  Ntpszava.  w  He  was  already  in  the  penitentiary  at  Szeged,  where  he 
had  entered  in  November  1907,  when  he  wrote  the  review.  Szeged  was 
memorable  for  another  reason  as  well:  it  was  the  irony  of  fate  that  he 
ran  into  Father  Andrej  Hlinka,  who  had  been  sentenced  for  two  years. 
“Hlinka  is  a  fine  person,  not  the  least  clerical,  but  intelligent,  wise,  so 
that  one  even  tends  to  forget  that  he  is  a  priest,”  wrote  Kun.39 

Kun’s  sentence  ended  on  May  16,  1908.  He  could  not  return  to 
Budapest,  the  Budapesti  Naplo  was  undergoing  a  serious  crisis. 
Clearly  the  abandoned  desk  did  not  await  the  release  of  the  young  jail¬ 
mate.  Enriched  by  the  experience,  Kun  returned  to  Kolozsvdr  as  a 
Social  Democrat  who  had  served  time. 

In  the  Workers*  Movement  of  Transylvania 

By  this  time  Kun  had  acquired  some  fame  in  Kolozsvar.  The 
Socialist  movement  felt  that  it  was  its  moral  duty  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
those  whose  promising  career  had  been  broken  on  account  of  the  stand 
they  had  taken  in  defense  of  the  working  class.  The  title  of  collabora¬ 
tor  of  Budapesti  Napld  also  provided  a  certain  prestige  among  the 
lower  middle  class  of  the  city  where,  in  any  case,  he  had  numerous 
friends.  He  could  count  on  Jen<3  Janovics,  the  director  of  the  theater, 
on  Dr.  Hugh  Lukrics,  the  head  physician  of  the  Workers’  Indemnity 
Fund,  on  David  Sebestydn,  a  contractor  friend,  not  to  mention  the 
innumerable  lesser  luminaries  of  the  local  press. 

With  contacts  such  as  these  finding  a  position  did  not  seem  incon¬ 
ceivable.  A  personnel  change  in  the  management  of  the  Workers’ 
Indemnity  Fund  came  in  handy  to  Kun’s  friends. 

The  Fund,  created  back  in  the  1880s  by  the  fledgling  Hungarian 
workers’  movement,  under  the  leadership  of  Zsigmond  Csillag,  had  by 
then  become  a  respectable  organization  of  national  stature  resting  on 
a  solid  financial  foundation.  Its  operations  were  defined  by  law  which, 
state  supervision  notwithstanding,  allowed  the  workers’  representa- 

“  Notes  to  B^la  Kun  8  letters  by  Kdroly  Hunyadi.  Kortdrs,  1971  No  3 
Ibid. 
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tives  broad  freedom  of  action.  Since  the  workers  representatives  were 
none  other  than  the  Socialists,  the  Fund  was,  in  practice,  one  of  the 
citadels  of  the  Hungarian  Social  Democratic  Party.  Its  director,  Miksa 
Groszmann,  as  its  vice-president,  Sdndor  Garbai,  both  counted  as 
front-rank  Social  Democrats.  The  Fund  had  an  extensive  network  of 
physicians  and  an  impressive  administrative  apparatus  at  its  dispos¬ 
al,  the  bureaucrats  of  which  were  rather  well  paid  for  the  conditions  of 
the  time. 

The  personnel  changes  in  the  Fund  enabled  the  friends  of  Kun  to 
find  him  a  post,  first  as  a  clerk.40  He  assumed  the  post  in  the  fall  of 
1908. 

This  position  enabled  him  to  carry  out  some  independent  party 
tasks.  The  cases  of  compensation  for  work-related  injuries  that  fell 
under  his  jurisdiction  did  not  take  up  all  of  his  time  and  provided  him 
with  ample  opportunity  to  consecrate  the  greater  part  of  his  energies 
to  the  socialist  movement.  His  comrades  in  Kolozsvdr  expected  that 
much.  The  proof  that  they  had  great  expectations  of  his  competence 
and  agility  was  that  the  district  party  conference  of  the  Transylvanian 
Social  Democrats  elected  him  to  the  district  executive  committee  at 
Christmas  1908.41 

Perhaps  nowhere  else  in  Hungary  was  the  object  of  the  Socialist 
movement,  that  is  the  working  class,  as  diverse  as  in  Transylvania. 
In  the  larger  industrial  plants  of  Kolozsv^r,  Arad,  and  Temesvar  - 
the  locomotive  repair  shops,  tobacco  plants,  and  tanneries  -  workers 
from  the  Hungarian  and  German  ethnic  groups,  at  an  advanced 
stage  of  organizational  development,  predominated.  Most  workers, 
however,  were  artisans  such  as  construction  workers,  tailors,  carpen¬ 
ters,  cobblers,  and  printers.  In  Kolozsvar,  of  the  2,103  registered 
industrial  enterprises,  only  twenty-five  employed  over  twenty  work¬ 
ers  in  19 10. 42  Still  awaiting  organization  in  the  area  were  the  back¬ 
ward  and  exploited  miners  of  the  Zsil  Valley  who  enjoyed  no  rights  to 
speak  of.  The  Romanian  lumbeijacks  and  the  largely  illiterate  work¬ 
ers  of  the  lumber  mills,  for  whom  the  Greek  Catholic  pope,  speaking 
their  own  language,  seemed  much  closer  than  the  Hungarian-speak¬ 
ing  Socialist  agitator,  had  yet  to  be  shown  the  path  leading  to  the 
Socialist  Democrats.  Moreover,  the  militants  of  the  Party  had  to 


40  “A  kolozsvdri  munkdsbiztoBiU}"  [The  workers  indemnity  fund  of  Kolozsvdr],  Kolozsvdri 
Hlrlap,  September  1,  1908. 

41 A  magyarorszdgi  szocialisztikus  munkdsmozgalmak,  p.  563. 

4a“Kolozsvdr  ipara"  [The  industries  of  Kolozsvdr],  Kolozsvdri  Vdrosi  Kfeldny t  May  8,  1910. 
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fight  the  feeling  of  superiority  among  the  Hungarian  workers,  their 
contempt  for  the  poor  farmers  who  belonged  to  the  nobility  but 
counted  as  members  of  the  same  social  class,  a9  well  as  their  preju¬ 
dices  towards  the  Jewish  intellectuals  who  played  such  an  exten¬ 
sive  role  in  the  movement. 

All  this  took  place  at  a  time  when  the  workers’  movement,  after 
the  great  surge  of  the  1905-06  period,  suffered  a  temporary  setback. 
The  setback  is  evident  in  the  data  provided  by  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Kolozsvrir  branch  of  the  party.  While  the  labor  unions  num¬ 
bered  2,500  dues  paying  members  in  1906,  the  report  for  the  year 
1910  mentions  but  728  members.43  Even  if  this  number  is  not  a 
realistic  reflection  of  the  situation  (for  the  concept  “dues  paying 
member”  may  have  been  interpreted  broadly  one  year,  narrowly  the 
other),  the  unfavorable  trend  cannot  be  denied.  The  struggle  for 
universal  suffrage  and  the  periodic  economic  struggles  were  the 
focus  of  party  activities,  nationally  as  well  as  locally.  Fourteen 
meetings  were  held  at  Kolozsvar  to  discuss  these  topics  in  1909 
alone.44  Karoly  Vantus  addressed  the  meeting  of  September  12, 
1909,  the  subject  of  which  was  freedom  of  assembly  for  the  workers, 
while  B^la  Kun  was  recording  the  minutes.46  We  also  meet  his 
name  in  the  bulletin  for  party  education  as  lecturer  at  the  party 
school  of  Kolozsvar.44  At  the  same  time  he  carried  out  the  daily 
tasks  of  worker  compensation,  about  which  some  data  have  also 
survived.47 

A  description  by  Manti  Buchinger  dates  from  this  period.  Writing 
about  party  officials  in  the  provinces,  he  noted: 

B<*la  Kun  was  very  typical  in  this  regard.  In  his  psychological 
makeup  and  physical  appearance  he  was  the  kind  of  small 
town  type  we  meet  in  the  novels  of  Charles  Dickens  or  Victor 
Hugo.  Each  time  I  went  to  Kolozsvar,  where  B£la  Kun  was  a 
lower  ranking  party  official,  he  ran  up  to  me  already  at  the 
railroad  station  with  a  look  of  wild  intellectual  hunger  and 
thirst;  had  I  brought  some  news  from  Budapest,  or  at  least 
some  issue  of  the  Neue  Zeit  of  Berlin?43 


magyarortzdgx  szocialisztiMu*  munkdsmozg aimak  (1911)  n  77 

Ibid.,  110,  p.  82.  - 

uN4pg2twa,  September  14,  1909. 

*^N4p*zava,  November  12,  1909. 

47  Archives  of  the  Party  Hiatory  Institute,  foglio  721,  2/1032,  O.e. 
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As  the  years  passed  Kun  filled  an  increasingly  important  role  in  the 
social  life  of  Kolozsvdr.  He  had  a  regular  table  at  the  Cafe  New  York 
where  not  only  poets,  artists  and  actors  likely  to  soon  redeem  the 
world  gathered  occasionally,  but  even  those  who  had  already  made  a 
career  as  lawyers  or  doctors,  or  celebrities  on  a  visit  from  Budapest. 
The  journalist  Tamris  Stettner,  who  came  to  Kolozsv&r  in  the  fall  of 
1908,  wrote  that  the  first  person  to  whom  he  was  introduced  was  B£la 
Kun.  He  also  tells  us  that  Kun  was  the  person  responsible  for  launch¬ 
ing  a  literary  society,  the  Bdlyai  Circle,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  perk 
up  the  literary  life  of  the  city.4® 

The  Bdlyai  Circle  regarded  Ady,  who  occasionally  returned  to 
Kolozsvdr,  as  its  leader.  Naturally  Ady  would  meet  on  such  occasions 
with  Kun,  to  whom  he  was  tied  not  only  by  the  tutoring  experience  at 
Zilah  but  also  by  their  renewed  friendship  at  the  Budapesti  Napld.  In 
his  recollections  Andor  Ndmeth  writes  that  it  was  Kun  (whom  he  must 
have  met  in  some  cafe)  who  introduced  him  to  Ady,  then  taking  a  cure 
in  Kolozsvdr.80  Even  if  the  friendship  between  the  two  could  not  be  one 
between  equals,  for  by  that  time  Ady  had  become  the  idol  of  the  radical 
Hungarian  intellectuals,  we  must  nevertheless  assume  that  Ady  kept 
track  of  this  relationship.  Witness  Kun’s  letter  from  prison,  according 
to  which  Ady  had  taken  a  stand  on  his  behalf,  if  nothing  else. 

The  official  of  the  Workers’  Indemnity  Fund  and  the  official  of  the 
Social  Democratic  Party  gradually  metamorphosized  into  an  adult.  His 
gentry  friends  suddenly  realized  that  they  have  been  transformed  from 
fun  loving,  carefree  law  students  into  civil  servants  of  the  district,  car¬ 
rying  a  watch  in  their  fobs  and  a  bowler  hat  on  their  head  who,  during 
their  evening  promenade  along  the  Corso,  expected  to  be  greeted  first 
by  those  inferior  to  them. 

Kun’s  career  was  different,  but  the  change  occurred  nevertheless. 
He  suddenly  realized  that  he  was  seated  among  most  respectable  city 
fathers  and  expressed  opinions,  as  the  “representative  of  the  local 
workers”  on  constructive  social  issues,  such  as  low-income  housing  for 
workers.  This  was  indeed  a  serious  issue.  The  housing  conditions  in 
Kolozsvdr  were  no  better  than  those  in  other  industrializing  cities  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  About  2,400  persons,  or  510  families,  livv, 

46  Mand  Buchinger,  KUzdelem  a  tzocializmuadrt  [Struggle  for  a  socialist  regime]  (Budapest: 
Ntpszava,  no  date),  p.  131. 

49  Stettner,  op.  cit .,  pp.  2-5. 

“  Ndmeth,  op  cit.t  pp.  562,  566. 
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under  perilous  conditions  in  shacks  tacked  together  from  wood  or 
wattle,  without  kitchen  or  pantry.  The  city  could  no  longer  tolerate 
some  of  the  slums,  if  only  because  of  the  danger  of  epidemics.1"  The 
appropriate  committee  had  to  meet:  the  mayor,  G^za  Szvacsina,  pro¬ 
fessors  Ignac  Kossutdny  and  B<*la  Ken^z,  and  Btfla  Kun  sat  together 
at  the  conference  table.  As  a  result  they  agreed  on  the  construction 
of  one  or  two  hundred  apartments  for  workers,  for  the  time  being  “ 
The  legwork  involved  in  the  project  had  to  be  done  by  Kun,  the 
junior  member  of  the  committee. 

Thus  we  are  in  the  midst  of  “higher”  municipal  politics.  It  was  no 
small  task  to  align  the  local  front  to  that  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
Along  the  tortuous  paths  of  the  struggle  for  universal  suffrage,  the 
national  leaders  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  found  an  ally,  with  a 
group  of  influential  followers,  in  the  person  of  Gyula  Justh.  Since, 
however,  Justh  was  after  all  a  member  of  the  Independence  Party, 
the  alliance  appeared  as  some  kind  of  betrayal,  especially  to  those 
who  had  suffered  under  the  anti-working  class  policies  of  the 
Independence  Party  coalition  and  would  not  easily  forget.  This  move 
elicited  sharp  debates  among  the  leaders  of  the  Social  Democrats  as 
well. 

In  Kolozsvrir  the  spokesman  for  the  Justh  line,  the  democratic 
wing  of  the  Independence  Party,  was  IstvfiLn  Apathy,  a  professor 
well-known  for  his  research  in  zoology  and  the  study  of  tissues.  Kun 
was  reluctant  to  collaborate  with  Apathy  and  opposed  the  stand 
taken  by  the  leaders  of  his  own  party.  His  attitude  was  probably 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  grass  roots  support  for  Aprithy  and 
his  party  came  from  the  ranks  of  the  small  entrepreneurs,  the  stra¬ 
tum  against  which  Kun  had  to  fight  daily  in  the  Workers  Indemnity 
Fund  -  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  formerly  free-thinking 
industrialists,  now  members  of  the  Work  Party,  usually  dealt  with 
the  issue  of  workers’  compensation  more  correctly.  Kun’s  past  as  a 
journalist  and  his  contacts  with  the  local  leaders  of  Tisza’s  Work 
Party  may  also  have  played  a  role.“ 

These  must  have  been  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  com¬ 
munication  which  appeared  in  the  November  17,  1910,  issue  of 
fw4p&zava. 


'  -K  kolozsviri  munkdslakdsok  k^rd^hez"  [Regarding  workers’  housing  in  Kolozsvdr] 
Kolazsvdn  Vdroai  Ktalony,  July  15,  1911. 
aKolazaudri  Vdroti  KtekSny,  May  18,  1910. 

Archives  of  the  Party  Institute,  fogiio  686,  212  O.e. 
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Decision  by  the  Governing  Committee.  On  August  30,  1910, 
the  Governing  Committee  of  the  Hungarian  Socialist  Party 
examined  the  petition  submitted  by  the  Kolozsvdr  branch  of 
the  party  in  regard  to  excluding  B£la  Kun  from  the  party;  by 
this  judicial  decision,  the  court  voiced  its  disapproval  of  the 
steps  taken  by  B6\a  Kun  and  declared  that  from  September  1, 
1910,  to  September  1,  1911,  B£la  Kun  may  not  be  elected  to 
nor  may  he  accept  any  office  in  the  party.  The  decision,  howev¬ 
er,  did  not  affect  his  membership.  As  a  consequence  of  an 
appeal  by  the  party  branch  at  Kolozsvdr,  the  decision  was 
reviewed  at  its  November  10,  1910,  meeting,  and  confirmed  on 
the  basis  of  the  reasons  already  indicated.  Jen<5  Horovitz, 
recorder,  Jen<5  Matos,  president. 64 

Since  we  have  no  other  source  to  throw  light  on  the  matter,  we 
must  admit  we  do  not  know  what  it  was  all  about.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  it  was  not  a  financial  or  moral  issue,  in  which  case  the 
committee  would  not  have  contented  itself  with  mere  “disapproval.” 
It  is  striking  that  in  all  the  anti-Kun  literature  (for  instance,  the 
work  of  Stettner,  who  lived  in  Kolozsvdr  at  the  time),  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  affair. 

In  any  case,  the  verdict  was  not  carried  out.  Kun  continued  to  be 
active  in  the  movement  during  this  period. 

It  was  also  in  this  period  that  K^lmdn  Jocsdk  joined  the  Workers 
Indemnity  Fund  of  Kolozsvdr.  He  describes  his  relations  to  Kun  in 
the  following  terms: 

Seeing  a  worthy  rival  in  me  he  took  care  not  to  slide  from  the 
place  he  had  assumed  in  the  movement.  I  was  pleased  to  see 
him  react  this  way,  because  prior  to  my  departure  for 
Kolozsvdr  the  party  secretariat  had  specifically  warned  me  to 
crank  up  the  level  of  Kun’s  activities,  because  he  is  a  good  and 
useful  member  of  the  party,  but  had  to  be  stimulated  every 
once  in  a  while,  like  now.  Thus  I  was  pleased  to  see  him 
become  so  active,  taking  the  lion’s  share  of  the  fund  raising  for 
the  Ndpszava  and  collecting  single-handedly  almost  as  much 
as  all  the  rest  put  together.66 


Ntpszava,  November  17,  1910. 
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Jocsdk  wrote  these  lines  in  the  late  thirties,  at  the  request  of  the 
Social  Democratic  Party.  His  recollection  of  Bdla  Kun  is,  on  the  whole, 
objective.  The  above  description  pertains  to  the  summer  of  1911.  If 
nothing  else,  it  proves  that  at  the  turn  of  1910  and  1911  Kun’s  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  movement  did  not  subside. 

It  is  worth  quoting  Jocsdk’s  description  of  Kun  in  the  decade  of 
1910: 

He  was  a  man  of  great  intellectual  ability,  unsurpassed  in  the 
matter  of  initiatives.  He  could  come  up  with  enough  new  ideas 
every  day  to  provide  work  for  six  party  officials  in  examining  the 
ideas  and  sorting  out  which  of  these,  if  implemented,  would  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  movement,  and  which  would  lead  us  to  self- 
destruction. 


The  temperamental,  self-confident  militant  was  becoming 
increasingly  valuable  to  the  movement.  His  assignments  now  went 
beyond  the  limits  of  Kolozsvar.  Thus,  when  the  party  committee  of 
Transylvania  felt  the  time  had  come  to  organize  the  miners  in  the 
Zsil  Valley,  they  sent  out  Kun  and  Jocsak  to  accomplish  the  task. 
Kun  established  contacts  with  the  miners  in  Petrozsdny,  Vulkan, 
and  Lupeny.  The  agitation  effort,  however,  remained  fruitless 
because  of  the  intervention  of  the  gendarmes. M  The  authorities 
were  most  vigilant  in  all  regions  where  the  nationalities  predomi¬ 
nated,  and  strove  to  repress  any  movement  in  its  bud. 

Collaboration  with  the  Justh  Party  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the 
struggle  for  universal  suffrage.  The  socialists  and  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  radical  bourgeoisie  and  professionals  held  joint  meet¬ 
ings  throughout  the  country.  It  seemed  that  the  progressives  in 
Hungary  had  finally  found  themselves! 

Kolozsvdr  joined  the  struggle.  A  delegation  representing  the 
local  Social  Democrats,  composed  of  Bela  Kun  and  Karoly 
Hirschfeld,  visited  Justh  in  Parliament.67  Justh  accepted  their  invi¬ 
tation  and  visited  Kolozsvdr  in  the  company  of  personalities  such 
as  Zsigmond  Kunfi,  Pal  Szende,  and  Rtizsa  Schwimmer.  Several 


Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  foglio  686,  212  0.e.. 
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Kolozsvirott-  [The  mass  meeting  of  the  Ju.th  Party  at  KolozevHr], 
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hundred  workers  demonstrated  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage  at 
the  meeting. 

We  find  Kun’s  name  increasingly  frequently  in  the  issues  of  the 
Ndpazava,  even  if  only  under  “items  in  brief.”  He  spoke  out  against 
war  and  militarism,  or  led  a  delegation  of  women  demonstrating 
against  the  high  cost  of  living  to  the  office  of  the  mayor.  On  one 
occasion  the  police  escorted  him  out  of  a  meeting  held  in  coryunc- 
tion  with  the  Justh  Party,  because  he  had  become  too  vocal." 

It  is  no  accident,  therefore,  that  when  Dr.  KAlmdn  Jakobi  was 
transferred  to  the  Workers'  Indemnity  Fund  of  Tfemesvdr,  his  post  was 
assumed  by  Kun,  even  if  only  as  interim  director."  Indeed,  his  was  a 
nice  career.  By  age  twenty-five  it  afforded  Kun  not  only  a  sizable 
income,  but  quite  a  bit  of  local  prestige  as  well.  Small  wonder  that  his 
appointment  stirred  up  waves  of  envy,  first  of  all  among  those  who 
had  been  competing  for  the  post  themselves. 

Kun  must  have  felt  that  he  had  arrived,  that  he  was  now  able  to 
fend  for  himself.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  became  engaged  to  Ifen 
Gril  and  married  her  after  a  betrothal  that  lasted  two  years. 

Kun’s  style  of  life  did  not  differ  from  the  traditional  style  of  the 
provinces.  An  important  component  of  this  lifestyle  was  his  social  life. 
B6\a  Kun  often  dined  with  the  local  personalities  -  actors,  doctors, 
lawyers,  businessmen.  The  cultivation  of  such  contacts  in  no  way  con¬ 
tradicted  his  activities  within  the  workers’  movement;  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  useful  from  this  point  of  view.  It  was  precisely  thanks  to 
these  contacts  that  he  was  able  to  find  employment  for  workers  with 
large  families  who  had  lost  their  jobs.  And  his  contacts  in  the  press 
helped  form  public  opinion,  which  sympathized  with  the  struggle  of 
the  workers  for  universal  suffrage. 

Then  came  1912,  with  its  revolutionary  manifestations.  The  May 
Day  demonstration  in  Budapest  resulted  in  barricades  erected,  street¬ 
cars  over  turned,  policemen  beaten  up.  Matters  did  not  degenerate  to 
that  point  in  Kolozsvdr.  There  was  “only”  a  strike,  and  a  mass  meet¬ 
ing,  at  which  Kun  was  one  of  the  speakers.  Excitement  built  up  even 
higher  when,  on  June  7,  1912,  a  member  of  parliament,  Gyula 
Kovrics,  fired  the  revolver  shots  at  Prime  Minister  Tisza  in  the 
Parliament  building,  and  then  attempted  to  commit  suicide.  Tisza 
stirred  up  a  hurricane  merely  by  staying  alive,  and  the  broken  win¬ 
dows  of  the  cafes  indicated  its  path.  Then  demonstrators  in 

"November  24,  December  13,  1911,  and  August  23,  1912. 
u  Magyarorszdgi  tzocialistikus  munkdsmozg  aimak  (1913),  p.  122. 
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Kolozsvdr  did  not  lag  behind  those  of  Nagyvarad,  Temesvrfr,  or 
Arad"  The  people  of  Kolozsvdr  also  participated  in  a  series  of  mas¬ 
sive  demonstrations  which  took  place  at  the  behest  of  the  Second 
International  of  Bruxelles  on  November  17,  1912,  all  over  the  world, 
by  way  of  protest  against  the  Balkan  wars  already  in  progress."  The 
workers’  movement  was  further  fueled  by  the  sanctions  the  Tisza 
regime  imposed  on  Ntpszava.  At  one  such  meeting,  in  January  1913, 
where  Kun  was  the  main  speaker,  the  people  gathered  on  the  premis¬ 
es  cheered  the  revolution.*1 

The  Twentieth  Congress  of  the  Hungarian  Social  Democratic  Party 
was  held  between  October  19  and  21,  1913;  this  was  the  first  and  the 
last  in  which  Kun  took  part  and  spoke,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Kolozsvdr  branch. 

The  Congress  met  in  an  atmosphere  of  excitement.  It  had  to  assess 
the  events  of  May  23,  1912,  the  action  of  June  9  -  10,  as  well  as  the 
affair  of  the  general  strike  announced  for  January  1913  but  called  off 
at  the  last  minute.  The  main  items  on  the  agenda  were  presented  by 
Mano  Buchinger,  Em<5  Garami,  and  Zsigmond  Kunfi.  They  had  to  take 
a  stand  in  the  matter  of  the  new  law  on  voting  rights,  which  in  turn 
brought  up  the  whole  system  of  party  alliances  of  the  Social 
Democrats,  the  complex  issue  of  its  relations  with  various  opposition 
groups  within  the  ruling  class. 

The  Social  Democrats,  in  the  course  of  the  struggle  for  universal 
suffrage,  had  accepted  not  only  an  alliance  with  the  Justh  Party,  but 
even  entered  into  contact  with  the  conservative  land  owner  group  led 
by  Count  Albert  Apponyi.  The  latter  were  inclined  to  allow  broader 
suffrage  for  the  industrial  workers  who  did  not  threaten  their  interests 
directly,  but  were  adamant  as  regards  granting  the  vote  to  the  poor 
peasants. 

Naturally,  the  storm  broke  out  as  soon  as  the  reports  were  present¬ 
ed.  M6r  Preusz,  an  official  of  the  union  of  printers,  criticized  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  sharp  tones  for  defusing  the  general  strike  and  for  the  lack  of 
principles  involved  in  the  politics  of  alliance.  As  regards  the  Ndpszava , 
he  insisted  that  its  collaborators  were  nothing  but  clerks  rather  than 
militants  of  the  party.  These  statements  were  reinforced  by  B£la 
Csillag,  a  delegate  from  Ujpest.  Vilmos  Bohm  also  criticized  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  join  hands  with  the  loyal  opposition.  As  regards  the  Ntpszava, 

mlbid.t  p.  103. 
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its  editor-in-chief,  Em6  Garami,  came  to  its  defense. 

Then  came  the  turn  of  Ma  Kun.  He  criticized  the  leadership  of  the 
party,  particularly  Buchinger,  for  not  paying  enough  attention  to  the 
provincial  branches  of  the  party.  The  latter  were  not  prepared  for  an 
eventual  participation  in  the  elections.  The  Ntpszava.  was  inadequate 
both  because  of  its  failure  to  provide  enough  information,  and  its  fail¬ 
ure  to  educate  party  members.  Its  news  items  were  not  in  the  socialist 
spirit,  moreover,  it  was  boring.  Kun  also  mentioned  education  in  the 
party  and  the  matter  of  the  bookstore  operated  by  Nepszava  “ 

Kun’s  intervention  can  be  considered  rather  moderate,  in  a  con¬ 
structive  spirit.  When  Buchinger  closed  the  discussion  of  the  agenda, 
he  was  basically  in  agreement.  The  only  reproach  Buchinger  made  to 
the  provincial  branches  was  their  lack  of  perseverance,  and  their  pre¬ 
occupation  with  irrelevant  matters. 

The  main  item  on  the  agenda  was  the  country's  political  situation. 
It  was  addressed  by  Em<*>  Garami.  The  party  identified  as  its  strategic 
goal  the  overthrow  of  the  present  regime  and  the  right  of  universal  suf¬ 
frage.  Garami  also  mentioned  the  alliance  with  the  Justh  Party  and 
contacts  with  some  “agrarians.”  According  to  him  the  party  had  made 
this  compromise  with  a  heavy  heart,  but  had  little  choice  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Garami’s  report  opened  the  floodgates;  the  delegates  rose  up  one 
after  the  other,  disapproving  of  the  compromise  in  milder  or  stronger 
terms.  Kun  spoke  again.  This  time  his  intervention  was  sharp.  He 
indulged  in  his  favorite  pastime:  mockery.  “If  comrade  Garami  were 
not  so  sensitive  and  I  were  not  afraid  that  he  might  take  personal 
offense,  I  would  say  that  the  balance  about  the  pact  concluded  with  the 
opposition  differs  from  the  balance  of  the  Hungarian  National  Bank 
only  in  that  it  was  forged  with  good  intentions.”  As  regards  the 
alliance,  he  added:  “It  is  easy  for  Garami  and  Jakab  Weltner  to  talk, 
since  they  did  not  have  to  attend  those  meetings  where  we  sat  together 
with  members  of  the  coalition  and  from  which  every  Socialist  came  out 
with  a  feeling  of  revulsion.”  He  explained  that,  in  contrast  to  Garami, 
he  had  no  trust  in  the  opposition  as  allies.  Finally  he  admitted  that  he 
could  not  think  of  better  tactics  them  the  present  ones,  yet  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  proposed  resolution.63 


83  Magyarorazdgi  a zocialisztikus  munkdsmozgalmak  (1913),  pp.  258-9. 
63 Ibid.,  pp.  323-25. 
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His  intervention  was  followed  by  many  similar  ones.  The  delegates 
told  the  congress  that  the  workers  had  prepared  for  the  general  strike, 
purchased  supplies  sufficient  to  last  them  several  weeks,  and  did  not 
find  the  reasons  adduced  for  calling  it  off  sufficiently  convincing. 

Considering  the  tone  of  the  criticisms,  Garami  replied  rather 
calmly.  He  did  not  indulge  in  mockery  or  ad  personam  arguments. 
As  regards  Kun’s  intervention  be  merely  commented:  if  we  had 
adjusted  ourselves  to  the  opposition,  that  would  indeed  have  been  a 
mistake;  it  was,  however,  a  matter  of  who  ac^justed  to  whom. 

We  are  justified  in  regarding  Kun  at  this  time  as  a  mid-level  offi¬ 
cial  of  the  party;  and,  it  must  be  added,  as  a  militant,  not  as  its 
opponent!  All  too  often  one  is  tempted  to  commit  anachronisms. 
Since  some  of  the  future  Communists  did  indeed  come  from  the 
ranks  of  the  opposition  within  Social  Democracy,  historians  are 
tempted  to  gloss  over  distinctions  and  create  an  opposition,  ex  post 
facto.  IMa  Kun  himself  liked  to  describe  his  past  in  the  movement 
in  those  terms.  His  intervention  at  the  congress,  if  taken  out  of  con¬ 
text,  might  indeed  provide  foundation  for  this.  Such  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  would  stray  far  away  from  the  facts.*4 

At  this  stage  Kun’s  opposition  did  not  go  beyond  the  “right  to 
grumble.”  He  heaped  abuse  on  Ndpszava ,  but  continued  to  gather 
subscribers  for  it.  He  heaped  abuse  on  Garami  and  Buchinger,  but 
felt  most  flattered  if  they  talked  to  him. 

At  any  rate,  by  then  he  counted  as  the  “number  one  Social- 
Democrat"  in  Kolozsvrir,  even  if  he  was  not  that  by  title.  His  reputa¬ 
tion  also  grew  nationwide.  He  was  elected  to  the  board  of  the 
Administrators  National  Association  of  Workers  Indemnity  “ 

It  seemed  his  career  was  now  on  track;  and  one  could  more  or 
less  predict  the  stations  along  the  way:  appointment  as  director, 
transfer  to  Budapest,  the  center,  perhaps  into  the  much  desired 
inner  sanctum  of  the  editorial  offices  of  Ndpszava.  In  the  meantime 
children  would  be  born,  attend  school,  grow  up  and  leave  the 
parental  nest,  the  head  of  which  would  be  known  around  the  coun¬ 
try,  a  prestigious  figure  of  the  Social  Democratic  movement. 

Although  war  was  mentioned  more  and  more  often  in  the  spring 
of  1914,  the  well-informed  Social  Democrats,  those  who  read  the 
world  press,  would  merely  wave  it  off:  come  now,  one  must  not  take 

“  For  tendency  see  Thnulmdnyok,  p.  14.. 
u  Niptzava,  June  2,  1914. 
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the  childish  games  of  bourgeois  diplomacy  too  seriously.  They  rub 
each  other  the  wrong  way,  they  practice  bribery  and  extortion  with 
regard  to  the  outside  world,  while  continuing  to  oppress  unhin¬ 
dered  towards  the  inside.  Let  them  try  a  war,  and  they  shall  see 
what  the  international  working  class  would  have  to  say  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Nor  was  this  faith  disturbed  by  the  shot  fired  at  Sarajevo. 

Kun’s  peace  was  disturbed  by  something  else,  which  appeared 
more  important  at  the  moment.  He  committed  some  financial 
impropriety,  which  soon  came  to  light.  We  have  two  reliable  sources 
in  this  respect.  One  was  a  letter  by  Miklds  Lajosfalvi,  the  party  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Social  Democrats  in  Transylvania,  to  Mand  Buchinger. 
Lajosfalvi  wrote  that  Kun  “committed  a  tremendous  blunder,  which 
consisted  in  taking  funds  for  a  trip  somewhere,  but  never  reporting 
to  that  place.  If  my  information  is  correct,  the  sum  amounts  to  110 
crowns.  It  is  a  small  amount,  but  just  enough  to  wring  somebody's 
neck.”  He  requested  the  party  leaders  to  take  a  stand  on  the  issue.®* 

Our  other  source  is  Gyula  Tatai,  member  of  the  party  committee 
of  Kolozsvdr,  the  treasurer  of  the  Workers'  Indemnity.  He  went  as 
far  as  to  name  the  place  where  Kun  did  not  go:  the  lumberyard  of 
the  Forestry  Enterprises  of  Kalotaszeg,  Inc.®7  Of  course,  many  oth¬ 
ers  have  written  about  this  episode,  including  Gdza  Herczeg  and 
Ern6  Garami,  but  since  all  of  them  relied  on  hearsay  evidence 
alone,  we  shall  dispense  with  the  analysis  of  these  contributions. 

One  hundred  and  ten  crowns  was  not  a  big  sum  of  money.  Kun 
was  earning  a  salary  of  300  crowns  a  month,  thus  the  sum  was  not 
too  significant  even  in  relation  to  his  income.  Nor  do  we  know 
whether  he  actually  intended  to  visit  Kalotaszeg,  when  something 
came  up.  In  any  case,  the  officials  of  the  party  gave  him  the  benefit 
of  their  doubt,  the  opportunity  to  return  the  funds,  and  the  matter 
was  filed. 

This  episode  dates  to  July.  Then  came  August  1914. 


“Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  foglio  658,  5/28  O.e. 
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“By  the  time  the  leaves  fall  you  will  all  be  home...”  promised 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  Though  the  quote  is  authentic,  it  has  not 
become  one  of  the  curios  of  world  history;  the  Emperor's  promise 
merely  reflected  the  mood  prevailing  at  the  start  of  the  conflict.  This 
was  the  period  when  every  general  staff  felt  certain  it  could  achieve  a 
quick  breakthrough.  After  all,  according  to  the  accurate  data  collect¬ 
ed  by  the  unimpeachable  reconnaissance  service  of  the  Monarchy,  the 
enemy  was  weak,  its  hinterland  insecure,  its  roads  impassable,  its 
soldiers  cowards,  its  officers  dumb,  whereas  the  Monarchy  was  ade¬ 
quately  prepared,  had  weighed  all  the  options  and,  even  if  there  be, 
perchance,  a  numerical  handicap,  this  was  more  than  offset  by  age- 
old  traditions  of  valor,  the  fearlessness  of  its  brave  soldiers,  and  the 
wisdom  of  its  commanding  officers. 

B£la  Kun  received  his  draft  notice  as  the  leaves  of  the  chestnut- 
trees  of  Kolozsvdr  began  to  fall — in  the  autumn  of  1914.  Only  a  few 
months  had  elapsed  since  war  was  declared.  The  monotony  of  the 
war  had  set  in.  In  a  matter  of  five  days  the  Serbs  had  compelled  the 
forces  of  the  Austrian  General  Oscar  Potiorek  to  retreat  in  flight.  A 
cholera  epidemic  was  raging  in  Slovakia.  Kolozsvtfr  received  the 
news  of  the  crushing  defeat  suffered  by  the  pride  of  the  city,  the  21st 
Infantry  Regiment,  in  the  area  of  Podhajce  in  Galicia.  Half  of  the 
Regiment  was  lost.1  The  men  preparing  for  the  front  in  the  barracks 
of  Kolozsvar  knew  they  were  headed  for  the  meat  grinder,  as  cannon 
fodder  to  be  used  by  generals  with  unpronouncable  names.  We  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  those  who  remember  him  from  this  time,  as  show¬ 
ing  not  the  least  amount  of  military  enthusiasm  during  basic  train¬ 
ing.2  Nor  should  we  be  surprised.  When  his  company  was  dispatched 
to  the  front  in  December  1914,  Mrs.  Kun  was  expecting. 

’Archives  of  Military  History  (AMH),  World  War  I,  3195  O.e. 

1  Dr.  Zoltdn  Csiszdr,  “Emldkez^s  Kun  Bdldra"  [Remembering  Bdla  Kun],  Nagybdnya 
vuUke  [Nagybdnya  and  its  environs],  January  18,  1941. 
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Kun  began  his  military  career  in  accordance  with  the  rules  which 
evolved  in  the  army,  as  a  volunteer,  and  it  took  him  one  year  to  cover 
the  road  leading  to  a  commission.  He  was  promoted  to  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  on  November  1,  1915.® 

We  have  no  difficulty  in  following  his  peripatetics  in  the  service; 
the  bureaucracy  of  the  Kaiserliche  und  Konigliche  armed  forces  kept 
precise  accounts  of  the  war,  for  there  were  plenty  of  bureaucrats 
more  than  willing  to  undertake  this  not  overly  risky  task. 

The  21st  Infantry  Regiment  of  Kolozsvar  belonged  organizational¬ 
ly  under  the  75th  Brigade  of  the  38th  Division.  In  September  and 
October  1914,  it  became  involved  in  heavy  fighting  in  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  defending  the  pass  at  Uzsok.  As  mentioned,  it  lost  a  sub¬ 
stantial  fraction  of  its  original  personnel.  When  Kun  reached  the 
front  lines  the  Regiment  was  still  in  the  Carpathians,  alongside  the 
Hungarian  borders,  in  the  vicinity  of  Studnica,  Fenyvesvolgy,  and 
Viharos.  Its  personnel  held  the  front  lines  and  repelled  the  Russian 
assaults  in  three  feet  of  snow,  in  the  midst  of  raging  winds,  bivouack¬ 
ing  under  the  broad  skies.  From  January  1915,  the  Division  was 
assigned  to  the  German  Southern  army  under  the  command  of 
General  Lins  ingen,  and  remained  directly  under  the  Germans  until 
1918. 

The  offensive  to  recapture  the  Uzsok  Pass  was  launched  on 
January  22,  1915.  During  the  attack  the  Regiment  reached  the  Strii 
River.  In  February  and  March  the  fighting  to  the  east  of  the  Uzsok 
pass  became  a  stalemate,  a  few  heights  changing  hands  in  the 
process.4  It  was  probably  during  one  of  these  encounters  that  Kun  got 
wounded. 

Kun’s  wound  was  not  too  serious.  If  anything,  it  was  a  break  for 
him,  leading  to  a  stay  in  a  military  hospital,  then  furlough.  He  was 
able  to  get  home  and  see  his  daughter,  Agnes,  bom  in  the  meantime. 
In  this  period  his  regiment  suffered  about  1,100  casualties  in  the 
region  of  Lemberg  [Lvov].4 

Kun  returned  to  the  front  towards  the  end  of  June  or  early  in  July. 
The  Regiment  was  stationed  along  the  Dniester  River,  in  the  village 
of  Zydacziwna.  July  and  August  were  quiet.  An  offensive  was 

1 A  mogyar  kirdlyi  honoidtig  it  ctendfirtig  nivkCnyvt  [The  roster  of  the  Hungarian  royal 
army  and  gendarmerie]  (Budapest:  Pallaa,  1917),  p.  164. 

4G^za  Konnendy  (retired  colonel),  ‘A  m.  kir.  Koloraviri  21.  honv6d  gyalogezred’  (The  21st 
Royal  Hungarian  Infantry  Regiment  of  Kolowvdr],  AMH,  3195,  O.e. 

Kflrmendy,  op.  tit.,  p.99. 
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launched  on  August  27,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Regiment  reached 
the  Strypa  River.  In  September  and  October  the  fighting  was  severe: 
attacks  were  followed  by  counter-attacks,  the  Regiment  was  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  move,  backwards  or  forwards.  In  November  it  received 
orders  to  attack  the  advancing  Russians  in  the  rear  and  occupy 
Siemikowce.  The  Regiment  became  involved  in  hand-to-hand  combat 
in  the  village.  As  is  bound  to  happen  when  darkness  sets  in,  every¬ 
thing  became  confused;  there  was  no  way  tell  whether  the  bayonet 
was  thrust  into  foe  or  friend.  All  this  after  a  forced  march  of  20  kilo¬ 
meters  without  a  halt.  As  a  result  of  the  battle  the  Regiment  took 
300  prisoners,  but  suffered  significant  losses  itself. 

Thus  Kun  was  not  at  the  periphery  of  action,  but  in  the  midst  of 
the  fray,  assigned  to  a  unit  which  waged  the  bloodiest,  most  ruthless 
battles.  There  were  no  “deadwood”  here,  the  killing  could  not  be 
avoided.  The  former  official  of  the  Workers  Indemnity  was  converted 
into  a  soldier  in  the  process  of  savage  hand-to-hand  combat,  machine 
gun  assaults,  and  schrapnell  fire. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fighting  Kun  wrote  a  letter  to  N^pszava,  pub¬ 
lished  on  November  28,  1915.  The  mere  existence  of  the  letter,  the 
urge  to  write  to  Ndpszcwa,  demonstrates  that  his  political  views,  his 
adherence  to  the  Socialist  movement,  were  unaltered  by  his  experi¬ 
ence  at  the  front.  The  content  of  the  letter  reflects  the  “defensive” 
posture  adopted  by  the  Social  Democrats.  Kun  hopes  that  “we  veter¬ 
ans”  would  line  up  behind  Ndpszava  after  the  “victorious  peace.” 
“Now  everything  must  be  silent  midst  the  noise  of  the  guns,”  he 
wrote,  “but  let  the  voice  of  N6pszava  be  heard  full  blast....”  He  felt  he 
could  reconcile  being  a  good  soldier  with  being  a  loyal  Socialist,  after 
all  he  was  fighting  not  against  the  Russian  workers  and  peasants, 
but  against  the  number  one  enemy  of  all  European  socialists,  the 
barbarian  and  despotic  tsarist  regime. 

On  December  7,  the  Regiment  was  inspected  by  no  less  a  person¬ 
ality  than  the  German  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  By  then  the  Hungarian 
Regiment  was  considered  part  of  the  German  forces  (every  personnel 
request  had  to  be  formulated  in  German).  All  the  Kaiser  could  see 
was  men,  among  whom  older  soldiers,  those  above  forty,  already  con¬ 
stituted  the  majority,  exhausted  by  cold  and  hunger.  The  impact  of 
the  casualties  suffered  was  also  evident  in  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of 
the  Regiment,  which  hailed  from  Kolozsvar,  was  made  up  of 
Croatians  and  Slovaks  (not  even  Romanians  from  surrounding 
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Transylvania!).  Although  the  fighting  subsided  towards  the  end  of 
November  (the  only  indication  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy  were  the 
reconnaissance  planes  flying  over  the  trenches),  the  losses  did  not 
diminish.  The  Regiment  was  decimated  by  cholera  and  typhus.  The 
lice  were  endemic,  since  there  was  no  change  of  clothing  to  be  had. 
The  Kaiser  must  have  departed  from  the  scene  depressed.6 

In  January  1916  the  Regiment  of  about  1,230  “bayonets”  was  reor¬ 
ganized.  A  mortar  unit  was  created, and  assigned  directly  under  the 
regimental  command;  Kun  was  appointed  its  commander.7  The 
Regiment  continued  to  engage  in  heavy  fighting.  In  the  summer  of 
1916  Kun  fell  into  Russian  hands;  he  reached  the  POW  camp  of 
Tbmsk  in  early  July  1916. 1 

The  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  was  defined  by  The  Hague  Con¬ 
vention  of  1907,  which  was  generally  observed  by  the  tsarist  regime. 
This  convention  drew  sharp  distinctions  between  officers  and  enlist¬ 
ed  men.  During  their  transportation  to  camp  the  enlisted  received  a 
per  diem  allowance  of  25  kopeks  for  food,  as  compared  to  75  kopeks 
for  officers.  The  fate  of  the  POWs  also  depended  on  their  nationality; 
Italian  and  Romanian  prisoners  received  better  fare  than  the 
Hungarian,  Austrian,  or  German  soldiers. 

Once  at  the  camp  commissioned  officers,  Kun  included,  received 
wages  of  50  rubles  a  month  (while  the  wages  of  a  Russian  worker 
were  somewhere  between  20  and  40  rubles  a  month).6  Their  situa¬ 
tion  was  continuously  monitored  by  the  International  Red  Cross,  the 
representatives  of  which  visited  the  camps  regularly. 

In  this  period  Tbmsk,  where  the  unaccountable  caprice  of  prisoner 
distribution  took  Kun,  was  an  undistinguished  small  town  of  Siberia. 
Its  only  claim  to  fame  was  its  university,  founded  in  1888.  Its  main 
street  was  lined  with  two-story  wood  frame  buildings.  Its  market¬ 
place  catered  to  Russian  customers  bargaining  with  the  hunters  and 
farmers  from  the  taiga,  belonging  to  a  variety  of  exotic  ethnic  groups. 
The  POW  camp,  divided  into  officers’  and  enlisted  men’s  compounds, 
lay  at  the  edge  of  the  town. 


p.  102. 

7  AMH,  3195,0.  e. 

'Ibid.  See  ai»o  A Aim  Nagy,  *Kun  B4a  Szib^riiban.  Egy  hadifogoly  feUegyz^sei  a  diktf  tom5l" 
[Bela  Kun  in  Siberia;  no  lee  about  the  dictator  by  a  prisoner  of  war]  (Budapeat:  KOzponti 
Sqtdvdllalat,  n.d.) 

1  Antel  Jdzaa .Hdboru,  hadifogsdg,  forradalom.  Magyar  inUrnacionalutdk  az  1917e»  orosz- 
ortzdgi  forradalmakban  [ War  capture,  revolution.  Hungarian  internationalists  in  the 
Russian  revolutions  of  1917]  (Budapest:  Akaddmiai  KiadO,  1970). 
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The  internal  life  of  the  camp  was  also  regulated  by  The  Hague 
Convention.  The  Russian  command  entrusted  the  captured  officers 
with  the  immediate  management  of  life  in  the  camp.  From  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1916  committees  of  prisoners  were  empowered  to  discuss  their 
problems  with  the  command.10 

Naturally,  this  gray  mass  of  humanity  soon  split  into  microcosms. 
The  first  task  of  each  new  arrival  was  to  seek  out  soulmates.  The 
first  street  sign  to  guide  him  was  language  and  ethnic  background. 
The  primary  segregation  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  German  pris¬ 
oners  was  followed  by  segregation  of  the  Hungarian  group.  As  a 
result  of  further  sub-division,  the  non-Hungarians  of  Hungary  found 
their  group.  There  was  yet  another  division  between  officers  on 
active  duty  and  officers  in  the  reserves.  Other  divisions  were  along 
religious  as  well  as  political  and  ideological  lines.  These  dimensions 
overlapped:  since  all  officers  spoke  German,  those  who  shared  the 
same  ideology  were  bound  to  find  one  another  sooner  or  later.11  In  the 
early  stages,  in  1916,  the  officers  had  practically  no  contact  with 
Russian  civilians.  They  seldom  left  camp  and  could  not  speak 
Russian;  if  they  felt  a  need  for  such  contact  it  was  merely  for  the 
sake  of  varying  the  fare  or  contacts  with  the  “weaker  sex.”  Their  life 
and  welfare  were  determined  by  the  microcosm  of  the  camp. 

Kun  was  lucky:  he  was  in  excellent  company.  The  always  good- 
humored  and  clownish  Ferenc  Miinnich,  the  fearful  debater  Kfiroly 
Reiner,  as  well  as  B£la  Jaross,  Imre  Szildgyi,  EmO  Lipsitz,  and  Em<5 
Seidler  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  group  with  the  most  progressive 
leftist  views.  Among  them  Kun  and  Seidler  had  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  movement — the  latter  had  joined  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  in  1910. 

The  area  for  their  extended  activities  was  near  at  hand:  the  camp 
of  the  enlisted  men.  They  soon  established  contact  with  the  camp, 
and  not  just  any  contact:  in  the  person  of  Jdzsef  Rabinovics  they 
found  not  only  a  unionized  worker  and  an  active  Social  Democrat 
since  1901,  but  a  person  who  spoke  fluent  Russian  to  boot.  Through 
Rabinovics  the  network  could  be  extended  in  two  directions:  towards 
the  masses  of  enlisted  men,  mostly  of  peasant  origins,  and  towards 
contacts  with  the  local  Social  Democrats. 

The  members  of  the  group  held  conferences  in  the  camp,  primarily 
about  political  issues.  Kun  felt  like  fish  in  water:  he  became  involved 

1DJdzu,  op.  cit.,  pp.  108-09. 
ll/6uf. ,  pp.  138-39. 
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in  polemics  with  the  officers  mouthing  the  military  propaganda  of 
the  Monarchy.  Confronting  the  assertions  of  military  propaganda 
with  the  reality  experienced  by  the  soldiers  guaranteed  success.11 
His  experience  in  public  speaking  came  in  handy,  whereas  his  oppo¬ 
nents — mostly  professional  officers— had  no  such  experience.  All 
they  had  ever  done  was  hand  down  orders,  and  these  required  no 
explanation. 

In  1916  the  cadres  for  the  future  Hungarian  proletarian  revolu¬ 
tion  received  their  training  in  these  debates  in  the  camps  established 
along  the  Trans-Siberian  railway  line,  for  the  time  being  indepen¬ 
dently  of  one  another.  In  Sretiensk  it  was  Lajos  Ember,  Dezs<5  Fried, 
and  Jbzsef  Forbath,  at  Krasnoiarsk  it  was  Artiir  Dukesz,  at  Skotovo 
it  was  Kriroly  Vantus  and  Ferenc  Jancsik  who  led  the  revolutionary 
agitation.14 

The  news  of  the  February  revolution  struck  like  a  meteor  into  the 
world  of  the  POWs  awaiting  the  Messiah.  Although  the  majority  of 
Hungarian  officers  knew  hardly  anything  about  the  internal  condi¬ 
tions  in  Russia,  and  the  enlisted  men  even  less,  the  fall  of  tsardom 
was  clearly  an  event  indicating  that  the  whole  world  was  becoming 
unhinged.  The  ancien  regime  was  shaken,  the  Europe  where  the 
names  of  countries  were  mentioned  along  with  the  names  of  the 
dynasties  which  ruled  them  began  to  shake.  Even  in  the  slowest- 
working  minds  the  question  must  have  occurred:  what  will  happen 
at  home?  Will  the  Habsburgs  go  the  way  of  the  Romanovs?  The 
association  of  ideas  was  automatic:  revolution — peace — return  home. 
Indeed,  who  would  not  delight  in  the  mirage? 

The  POW  policy  of  the  revolutionary  Russian  Provisional 
Government  was  inconsistent:  its  contradictions  reflected  the  ideo¬ 
logical  differences  separating  the  parties  which  formed  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Nevertheless,  the  basis  of  the  policy  remained  the  fact  that  the 
government  continued  the  war  effort  against  the  Central  Powers, 
hence  the  situation  of  the  POWs  did  not  essentially  change.  There 
was  no  mention  of  mass  repatriation.  Nevertheless,  there  were  some 
changes  in  the  daily  routine.  The  general  demoralization  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  revolution  led  to  relaxation  of  discipline  in  the  camps.  The 
watch,  never  excessively  severe,  became  a  mere  formality;  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  POWs  could  circulate  freely  in  the  city.  The 


11  Kdroly  Arkowy*.  "A  tflmegek  golgou^n’  [On  the  Golgotha  of  the  mas**]  in  Jdzsa,  op.  tit., 
pp.  168-69. 

^Jdzaa.  op.  tit.,  pp.  169-71. 
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hierarchy  which  had  evolved  within  the  camps  was  now  upset,  the 
commanders  lost  the  power  to  command.  Russian  military  organiza¬ 
tions  were  not  concerned  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  camp.  Those 
enlisted  men  employed  in  the  workshops  became  involved  in  the 
events  relatively  early  and  could  form  a  rather  clear  picture  of  these. 
They  participated  in  the  demonstrations  and  in  the  liberation  of 
political  prisoners,  alongside  the  Russian  workers. 

The  first  event  of  the  revolution  in  the  city  of  Tomsk  was  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  local  garrison.  A  Soldiers’  Soviet  was  formed  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Bolshevik  N.  N.  Iakovlev.  Following  the  meeting  the 
soldiers  held  a  demonstration. 

At  thi9  time  in  Siberia— and  throughout  the  periphery  of  Russia— 
the  branches  of  the  Russian  Social  Democratic  Party  had  not  split 
completely  as  yet.  The  designation  “Bolshevik”  or  “Menshevik”  indi¬ 
cated  no  more  than  a  political  tendency,  as  yet  uncrystallized.  Thus, 
until  July  1917,  we  can  use  the  designation  Bolshevik  only  ex  post 
facto ,  to  designate  those  who  were  to  join  the  Bolsheviks  later. 

In  Tomsk  the  revolution  found  a  ready-made  organization  of 
POWs,  made  up  of  officers  and  enlisted  men.  Since  the  guards 
belonged  to  a  command  that  sympathized  with  the  revolution,  it  stood 
to  reason  that  contact  would  soon  be  established  between  Hungarian 
and  Russian  Socialists.  Even  before  the  February  revolution  Kun  had 
met  some  in  Tomsk  who  were  in  touch  with  the  Bolsheviks.14 

Most  relevant  is  the  letter  which  appeared  in  the  April  12,  1917, 
issue  of  the  Social  Democratic  paper  of  Tomsk,  Novaia  Zhizn.  In  this 
letter  Kun  indentified  himself  as  a  Hungarian  Social  Democrat,  an 
official  of  the  Transylvanian  branch  of  the  party.  He  claimed  to  have 
attended  the  Amsterdam  Congress  of  the  Second  International,  in 
1904.  He  was  requesting  his  comrades  of  Tomsk  to  get  in  touch  with 
him.w 

It  is  obvious  from  the  letter  that  he  had  no  significant  contacts  up 
to  this  time.  It  is  also  clear  that  Kun  felt  it  was  important  to  establish 
such  contacts  even  at  the  price  of  a  bold-faced  lie — inasmuch  as  he 


14GyOrgy  Milei,  “Kun  BdUrdl  1986-ban.  Bevezetd"  [About  B6la  Kun  in  1986.  Introduction], 
in  Milei,  ed.,  Thnulmdnyok,  pp.  15-17;  GyOrgy  Milei,  "A  bolsevizmushoz,  a  leninizmushoz 
vezetd  dt  kezdet^n”  [At  the  beginning  of  the  road  leading  to  Bolshevism  and  Leninism]  in 
Milei,  ed.,  Thnulmdnyok,  pp.  115-121. 

'G.  D.  Obichkin  and  H.  Vass  et  al.p  eds.,  A  magyar  internacionalistdk  a  Nagy  Oktdberi 
Szocialiata  Forradalomban  4s  a  polgdrhdboruban.  (1917-1922).  Dokumentumgydjtemdny. 
[Hungarian  internationalists  in  the  Great  October  Socialist  Revolution  and  in  the  Civil  War. 
Collection  of  documents]  (Budapest:  Kossuth,  1967)  pp.  61-62. 
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had  not  attended  the  Congress  at  Amsterdam. 

In  any  case,  contact  was  established  in  April  1917  and  Kun 
became  involved  in  the  work  of  the  Social  Democratic  branch  of 
Tomsk.  His  first  article  appeared  in  the  Novaia  Zhizn  of  April  22, 
1917  (i.e.  May  5),  under  the  title  “A  Hungarian  Socialist  about  the 
Russian  Revolution.”  It  is  clear  from  the  style  of  the  article  that  it 
was  written  on  commission.  The  comrades  of  Tomsk  probably  felt  the 
need  to  demonstrate  that  the  proletarian  masses  in  the  West  sympa¬ 
thized  with  their  cause.  The  author  stressed  his  “Western”  European 
background.  He  quoted  Engels’s  observation  regarding  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  an  eventual  Russian  revolution.  He  stressed  the  need  for  the 
working  class  to  influence  the  course  of  the  revolution.16 

For  the  time  being,  the  main  area  of  Kun’s  activities  remained  the 
POW  camp  at  Tomsk.  Large  numbers  of  POWs  participated  in  the 
May  Day  parade  of  the  workers  of  Tbmsk;  Bdla  Kun  and  Bdla  Jaross 
greeted  the  workers  of  the  city  in  their  name.17  When  Kun  and  his 
comrades  joined  the  Russian  revolution,  they  created  such  a  stir  at 
the  command  level  of  the  camp  that  Colonel  Plank  issued  an  order  to 
“boycott”  the  group.18  This  was  a  grotesque  reaction,  and  we  can  only 
imagine  the  response:  paying  no  heed,  the  militants  continued  to 
agitate  among  the  residents  of  the  enlisted  camp. 

At  this  time  Lenin’s  “April  Thesis”  had  not  yet  reached  Kun,  even 
though  we  cannot  know  for  sure  when  the  letter,  finally  published  in 
the  June  27,  1917,  issue  of  Nipszava,  was  actually  written.19  In  this 
letter,  however,  Kun  declared  his  unconditional  empathy  with  “free 
Russia”  where  “democracy  has  found  embodiment,”  and  universal 
suffrage  and  secret  balloting  have  been  realized.  He  expressed  the 
hope  that  democracy  will  soon  triumph  in  Hungary  as  well.  Neither 
in  this  letter,  nor  in  the  article  in  Novaia  Zhizn  do  we  find  traces  of 
Lenin’s  slogan  “no  support  for  the  Provisional  Government!”  It 
seems  very  likely  that  Kun’s  knowledge  of  Russian  had  not  yet 
reached  a  stage  where  he  could  decipher  a  newspaper,  while  his  con¬ 
versations  with  the  Social  Democrats  of  Tomsk  led  him  to  believe 
that  the  struggle  between  Bolsheviks  and  Mensheviks  was  a  matter 
internal  to  the  party,  the  kind  he  was  familiar  with  at  home  and  with 

“  ^  Ku^  *V«nger*ki  sotsialdemokrat  o  niskoi  revoluUii,"  Archive*  of  the  Party  History 
Institute,  f.  1115/1. 

1TObichkin  and  Vast,  eda.,  op.  tit.,  p.  63. 

11  Jdzsa,  op.  tit.,  p.  231. 

!9i7dV°Zlet  8  8Zat>ad  0roszor8zd«*xtt’  [Greetings  from  free  Russia],  Ntpszava,  June  27, 
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which  a  foreigner  should  not  meddle. 

In  July  events  affected  the  Hungarian  Socialist  group  of  Tbmsk 
most  directly.  Under  the  impact  of  the  July  4  demonstration  in 
Petrograd,  the  Provisional  Government  took  tough  measures  to 
reestablish  the  earlier,  prerevolutionary  status  of  the  POWs:  once 
again  they  became  enemy  subjects.  Aleksandr  Kerenskii  himself 
instructed  the  competent  authorities  to  institute  the  kind  of  regime 
which  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  prisoners  to  participate  in 
Russian  political  life* 

The  situation  of  Kun  and  his  group  became  difficult.  They  no 
longer  could  visit  the  city  or  participate  in  the  work  of  the  Social 
Democrats.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advantage  of  the  new  situation 
was  to  clear  the  air  as  regards  the  sides  in  the  Russian  revolution. 
While  before  July  the  difference  between  Bolsheviks  and  Mensheviks 
seemed  a  matter  of  nuance,  especially  from  a  Siberian  perspective, 
now  the  Social  Democrats  became  polarized  and  this  was  realized 
even  in  Tbmsk. 

In  September  and  October  there  were  new  elections  to  the  Soviets 
all  around  the  country.  The  Bolsheviks  gained  considerable  ground  in 
the  new  Soviets,  including  the  one  at  Tbmsk. 

In  August,  when  Kun  and  his  companions  had  requested  the 
Provisional  Committee  of  Order  and  Security  to  allow  them  to  move 
out  of  the  camp  and  rent  lodgings  in  the  city,  the  request  had  been 
denied;  but  in  October  the  Bolsheviks  elected  to  the  garrison  of 
Tbmsk  acted  favorably  on  the  request.  Kun  and  comrades  moved  out 
of  the  camp  and  were  lodged  in  a  villa  where,  in  addition,  two  princes 
were  held  under  house  arrest.  In  theory  they  were  under  guard,  but 
in  practice  they  enjoyed  complete  freedom  of  movement.11 

We  have  no  data  bearing  on  the  relationship  between  Kun  and  the 
Social  Democrats  of  Tbmsk  in  the  period  from  July  to  October.  By 
October,  Mensheviks  and  Bolsheviks  had  split  in  Tbmsk  as  well.  The 
Bolsheviks  launched  a  separate  paper,  entitled  Znamia  Revolutsii. 
This  was  the  paper  that  printed,  in  its  October  28  issue,  Kun’s  “The 
Situation  of  the  Peasantry  in  Hungary. ”” 

The  article  described  the  pattern  of  land  distribution  in  Hungary, 
the  miserable  conditions  of  the  peasantry,  emphasizing  the  similarity 

*  Jdzaa,  op.  cit.,  pp.  258-60. 
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in  the  situation  of  the  two  countries,  expressing  hope  that  from  the 
spark  of  the  Russian  revolution  “the  flames  of  revolution  will  engulf 
all  of  Europe.*  Its  objective  was  to  address  the  public  of  the  Russian 
party  paper,  the  peasants  of  Siberia,  and  inform  them  about  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  their  Hungarian  counterparts.  It  is  not  the  contents  of  the 
article  that  are  remarkable,  but  the  mere  fact  of  its  publication:  the 
fact  that  even  before  the  triumph  of  the  October  Revolution  Kun  had 
taken  sides,  publishing  in  the  paper  of  the  Bolsheviks. 

We  need  not  wonder  at  this  anyway,  the  opposite  would  seem 
stranger.  Indeed,  Kun  was  not  the  only  one.  Kdroly  Ligeti,  Tibor 
Szamuely,  Armand  Muller,  and  others  who  were  to  achieve  fame 
later,  were  also  already  on  the  side  of  the  Bolsheviks.  But  the  road 
which  led  them  to  the  Bolsheviks  cannot  be  tied  to  a  specific  date, 
event  or  piece  of  writing.  Although  the  engine  of  the  revolution  turns 
at  an  accelerated  rate,  and  the  evolution  of  its  participants  quickens 
immeasurably,  their  consciousness  does  not  rise  along  a  straight 
line.”  As  we  have  seen,  Kun’s  articles  in  April  and  May  reflect  Social 
Democratic  views,  but  give  no  indication  of  division  in  the  ranks.  The 
article  for  Ndpszaua  indicates  loyalty  to  the  Hungarian  Social 
Democratic  Party.  Indeed,  this  feeling  permeates  the  latter  article  as 
well.  It  comments  on  the  peasant  policies  of  the  Hungarian  Social 
Democrats  in  an  unwaveringly  positive  light,  there  is  no  word  of  crit¬ 
icism.  Kun  took  no  official  cognizance  of  the  split  between  reformist 
and  revolutionary  socialism;  but  instinctively  he  had  already  made 
up  his  mind,  and  his  objective  situation  determined  where  he  should 
belong. 

7b wards  Bolshevism 


The  imagination  of  succeeding  generations  has  visualized  the 
uprising  of  Petrograd  like  some  scene  out  of  Faust  where  the  scenery 
suddenly  changes  at  the  magic  word  pronounced  by  Mephisto.  It 
tends  to  accept  Vladimir  Maiakovskii’s  allegory  regarding  the  street¬ 
car  of  Petrograd,  which  left  the  capitalist  terminal  but  is  already 
advancing  along  socialist  tracks  as  it  crosses  the  bridge.  In  fact,  the 
capture  of  the  Winter  Palace  was  but  the  gong  at  the  beginning  of  the 
show,  of  which  not  only  the  spectators,  but  the  actors,  nor  even  the 


^  rM  j  ^ebovich.  became  acquainted  with  some  of 
we  ca n  19 l^nd  found  the  answers  to  the  questions  that  excited  him.  As 
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author  and  director,  knew  the  exact  ending. 

Although  power  at  Petrograd  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Second  All-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets,  and  the  Council  of  People's 
Commissars  was  formed,  the  Bolsheviks  had  not  yet  triumphed  for 
all  that.  The  newly  bom  central  authority  had  no  means  at  its  dis¬ 
posal  to  make  its  will  prevail  other  than  the  tacit  support  of  the 
masses.  Every  city,  every  jurisdiction  had  to  fight  its  own  socialist 
revolution;  the  revolution  had  to  win  in  every  single  locality  of  the 
huge  colossus  of  a  country. 

The  city  of  Tbmsk,  which  concerns  us  primarily,  was  neither  too 
close  nor  too  far  from  the  capital  city  which  determined  the  course  of 
events.  It  was  certainly  not  too  close,  for  it  is  five  thousand  kilome¬ 
ters  from  Petrograd,  as  the  crow  flies.  Nor  is  it  very  far,  since  it  is  sit¬ 
uated  along  the  Trans-Siberian  railroad,  only  a  few  days  train  ride 
from  the  central  areas  of  Russia.  News  reached  here  faster  than  it 
did  many  a  village  of  central  Russia,  not  to  mention  the  isolated  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  Caucasus  or  of  Central  Asia.  At  Tomsk  power  changed 
hands  on  December  6,  1917.24 

Until  then  the  conditions  in  the  city  were  just  as  chaotic  as  in 
other  parts  of  Russia.  The  Bolsheviks,  who  set  up  their  independent 
party  organization  in  September,  gained  a  majority  in  the  local  Sovi¬ 
et,  but  exercised  power  together  with  the  Mensheviks  and  the  Social 
Revolutionaries.  The  news  from  the  capital  was  conflicting,  depend¬ 
ing  on  whether  it  appeared  in  the  Bolshevik  paper  or  in  the  opposi¬ 
tion  papers  that  belonged  to  various  party  orientations.  The  Red 
Guards  were  in  formation  in  the  city;  we  already  find  some 
Hungarian  prisoners  of  war,  moving  about  freely  from  their  camps, 
in  their  ranks. 

The  Bolshevik  revolution  brought  about  significant  change  in  the 
life  of  the  POWs.  Unlike  the  Provisional  Government,  the  Bolsheviks 
did  not  regard  the  prisoners  taken  from  the  former  enemy  armies  as 
enemy  subjects.  The  Bolshevik  ideology  emphasized  “proletarian 
internationalism.”  Hence  the  POWs  were  proletarian  brothers  who 
were  in  Russia  by  accident,  and  the  objective  of  the  Bolsheviks  was  to 
win  them  over  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution.  They  were  now  allowed 
freedom  of  movement  and  the  possibility  to  return  to  their  country — 
insofar  as  the  civil  war  about  to  break  out  and  the  conditions  of 
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transportation  system  would  let  them.  The  Bolsheviks  paid  consider¬ 
able  attention  to  propaganda  work  in  their  midst. 

We  find  an  item  by  Kun  in  the  December  1,  1917,  issue  of  Sibirskii 
Rabochiit  the  local  Bolshevik  paper.  He  argues  therein  that  the  next 
station  of  the  world  revolution  would  be  Germany.  By  then  the 
Bolsheviks  of  Tbrnsk  not  only  knew  Kun  rather  well,  but  had  high 
esteem  for  him,  as  indicated  by  the  editorial  comment  facing  the  arti¬ 
cle:  “This  article  is  a  translation  from  the  German.  It  comes  from  the 
pen  of  an  outstanding  Hungarian  Social  Democrat  theoretician  and 
militant,  who  came  to  our  bleak  land  as  a  prisoner  of  war.”88 

In  those  weeks  Kun  helped  organize  the  Red  Guards  of  Tomsk. 
According  to  the  recollections  of  Ferenc  Munnich  this  began  as  early 
as  September  1917;  soldiers  from  the  ranks  of  Hungarian  enlisted 
men  took  over  guard  duty  at  the  officer  camp  from  the  Russian  mili¬ 
tia.  When  the  Bolsheviks  gained  the  nuyority  in  the  Soviet  of  Tomsk, 
they  made  the  local  authorities  grant  official  recognition  to  the  Social 
Democratic  organization  within  the  camp.  Only  the  chaotic  condi¬ 
tions  during  the  so-called  “Dual  Power”  period  can  explain  this  para¬ 
doxical  situation,  in  which  the  prisoners  from  an  army  still  waging 
war  were  given  access  to  weapons  in  their  POW  camp.  Kun  and  his 
companions  took  advantage  of  this  situation.  When  it  came  to 
assuming  control  in  Tomsk,  there  were  about  two  battalions  of 
POWs  within  the  ranks  of  the  Red  Guards.* 

Otherwise  this  segment  of  Kun’s  life  was  rather  pleasant.  Good 
company  would  gather  at  the  villa  on  the  Bulvarnaia.  After  two 
years  of  vicissitudes  he  could  finally  live  and  work  under  human 
conditions.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to  find  out  where  the  “good” 
books  were  to  be  found  in  the  city.  The  library  of  the  university  was 
quite  well  stocked.  Much  as  back  in  Kolozsvdr,  the  intellectuals  of 
the  provinces  felt  a  keen  hunger  for  information,  the  desire  to  learn 
about  all  the  ideas  from  the  “West.”  Hence  Kun  was  able  to  find 
the  German  language  editions  of  Marx,  Engels,  Kautsky,  etc.  And 
since  he  had  time  to  spare,  these  months  proved  profitable  indeed 
from  the  point  of  view  of  self-education.17 

The  takeover  in  Tomsk  was  bloodless.  Since  the  Bolsheviks 
already  enjoyed  a  majority  in  the  Soviet,  and  the  Soviet’s  power 
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extended  to  practically  all  aspects  of  life,  all  that  was  needed  was  to 
declare  the  status  quo  and  to  dissolve  those  agencies  of  the 
Provisional  Government  that  still  functioned.  This  took  place  on 
December  6,  according  to  the  Western  calendar. 

Soon  afterward,  around  the  middle  of  December,  Kun  left  Tomsk 
for  Petrograd.  We  have  no  definite  information  about  the  motives  for 
his  travel.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  Kun  simply  decided  to  try 
to  get  home.  The  road  through  Petrograd  seemed  appropriate;  diplo¬ 
matic  missions  still  functioned  in  the  city,  as  did  various  Red  Cross 
agencies  which  might  facilitate  his  journey — possibly  via  Helsinki 
and  Stockholm.  The  February  18,  1918,  issue  of  Nemzetkozi 
Szocialista  [International  Socialist]  newspaper  indicates  that  this 
idea  must  have  occurred  to  others  as  well,  for  it  appeals  to  the  pris¬ 
oners  of  war  not  to  come  to  Petrograd  and  not  to  “fall  for  every  lying 
rumor  about  transportation  back  home.*2* 

Nor  can  we  exclude  the  possibility  that  Kun  was  driven  to  the  cap¬ 
ital  by  journalistic  curiosity.  He  wanted  to  witness  this  great  moment 
in  world  history  in  order  to  be  able  to  relate  the  sensational  news, 
upon  return  home.  All  this,  however,  is  nothing  but  conjecture.  One 
thing  is  certain,  however;  this  was  the  road  that  led  him  into  the  gen¬ 
eral  staff  of  world  revolution. 

Did  Kun  intend  to  be  part  of  that,  or  was  he  drifting  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  events?  Was  it  mere  accident  that  a  mid-level  official  of  the 
Social  Democrats  from  a  small  town  assumed  leadership  over  thou¬ 
sands  of  prisoners,  then  placed  himself  at  the  helm  of  a  revolutionary 
regime,  and  eventually  became  a  leader  of  the  Comintern?  Chance 
played  a  role  in  the  career  of  Kun  as  it  does  in  the  life  of  everyone. 

It  was  largely  a  matter  of  chance  that  Kun  came  to  Petrograd  just 
at  the  right  time;  but  it  was  due  to  his  personal  traits  that  he  stood 
out  among  all  those  in  a  similar  situation  and  became  a  well-known 
figure  in  a  matter  of  a  few  months.  Among  these  traits,  as  already 
explained,  was  his  ability  as  public  speaker,  as  well  as  his  back¬ 
ground  in  Marxism,  in  which  he  was  far  ahead  of  most  other  POWs. 
Moreover,  he  had  a  high  degree  of  audacity,  without  which  it  is  hard¬ 
ly  possible  to  take  a  single  step  along  revolutionary  lines.  He  could  be 
aggressive  on  behalf  of  the  cause,  he  was  able  to  give  orders  and  to 
mete  out  penalties.  He  was  able  to  draw  those  around  him  under  his 
spell  not  merely  by  his  persuasive  manners,  but  also  because  he  took 
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good  care  of  his  people. 

The  first  signs  of  Kun’s  activities  in  Petrograd  date  from 
January  1918.  By  that  time  there  already  were  a  few  Hungarians 
there,  even  though  there  was  no  POW  camp  in  the  city.  The  few 
individuals  who  found  themselves  in  Petrograd  by  coincidence,  in 
the  wake  of  the  uprising,  and  who  were  at  least  on  the  periphery 
of  action,  had  been  recovering  at  some  local  hospital.  Subsequently 
they  played  no  role.  There  were  a  number  of  prisoners  working  in 
the  defense  plants  of  Moscow  and  some  among  these,  including 
Frigyes  Karikas,  took  part  in  the  armed  uprising.  The  sheet  metal 
worker  Ferenc  Jancsik  was  among  those  who  came  from  Ivanovo 
Voznesensk  to  help  the  uprising  in  Moscow.  An  entire  detachment 
of  POW  joined  the  fray  in  Serpukhov  under  the  command  of 
Sandor  Hollander.  Endre  Rudnyanszky,  the  journalist  who  was  to 
play  such  an  important  if  ambiguous  role  later,  showed  up  at  this 
time.  They  were  the  ones  who  banded  to  organize  the  POWs  in 
Moscow.  Among  them  Hollander  and  Rudnyanszky  came  to 
Petrograd  in  order  to  promote  organization  country-wide.  Ern<5  Pdr 
also  came  in  from  the  Urals.® 

When  Kun  arrived  in  Petrograd,  the  POW  movement  was 
already  past  its  birth-pangs.  The  first  great  meeting,  at  which 
Rudnyanszky  presided  on  the  part  of  the  Hungarians,  had  already 
taken  place.  The  first  issue  of  Nemzetkozi  Szocialista,  edited  by 
Hollander,  had  already  seen  print.  They  had  already  established 
contact  with  the  Commissariat  of  Foreign  Affairs,  where  first 
Boris  Reinstein,  then  Karl  Radek  became  their  liaison. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Petrograd  Kun  probably  got  in  touch  with 
Rudnyanszky  among  the  first.  The  latter  had  the  advantage  of 
having  arrived  a  few  weeks  earlier,  and  being  the  first  among  the 
Hungarians  to  be  recognized  by  the  Bolshevik  officials. 
Nevertheless,  Rudnyanszky  was  a  relative  newcomer  to  the  work¬ 
ers  movement  and  his  background  in  Marxism  was  limited  to  a 
few  hackneyed  phrases.  His  willingness  to  organize,  his  precision, 
his  mobility  proved  assets;  eventually,  however,  he  realized  that  he 
could  only  play  second  fiddle  to  Kun,  who  spoke  Russian  fairly  flu¬ 
ently  by  then,  and  seemed  to  content  himself  with  that  role. 

Besides  Rudnyanszky,  Em<5  Pdr  was  the  other  significant  pres¬ 
ence  in  Petrograd  in  January  1918.  He  was  a  veteran  of  the  move- 
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ment,  a  well-known  official  with  the  union  of  white-collar  workers, 
one  of  those  who  considered  participation  in  the  revolution  as  the 
logical  consequence  of  their  political  activities — as  did  Jancsik,  still 
in  Moscow,  or  Kdroly  Ligeti  in  Omsk. 

In  any  case,  there  was  a  lack  of  cadres  in  Petrograd,  at  least  in 
relation  to  the  enormity  of  the  task.  Indeed,  the  first  issues  of  the 
Nemzetkdzi  Szocialista  contained  appeals:  members  of  the  Social 
Democratic  party  of  long  standing  should  communicate  their 
whereabouts  to  the  editors.  The  February  8,  1918,  issue  of  the 
paper  appealed  to  twelve  persons  by  name:  among  these  were 
Antal  Dovcsak,  an  official  of  the  Steelworkers  Union,  Emil 
Gyagyovszki,  the  poet  from  N^pszava,  and  names  which  indicate 
that  only  Kun  could  have  been  looking  for  them:  Gyula  Tatai,  an 
official  with  the  Workers’  Indemnity  of  Kolozsvdr  and  a  former 
president  of  the  Kolozsvar  branch  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party, 
three  other  persons  from  Kolozsvdr,  one  worker  from  Kardnsebes, 
and  one  from  Nagyvdrad.30  (It  later  turned  out  that  neither  Dovcsak 
nor  Tatai  had  been  taken  prisoner). 

Karl  Radek  was  the  first  Soviet  leader  Kun  met.  If  Kun  viewed 
the  Russian  revolution  with  a  bit  of  Western  superiority,  he  had  to 
acknowledge  that  Radek  at  least  was  a  man  of  much  greater  cal¬ 
iber,  more  cultured,  with  a  broader  perspective  than  himself. 

The  Soviet  leaders  soon  realized  the  significance  of  the  two  mil¬ 
lion  POWs  held  in  the  country,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
consolidation  of  Soviet  power,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  world 
revolution.  They  had  a  clear  idea  of  the  potential  deriving  from 
their  situation  as  well  as  of  the  obstacles  which  towered  on  the  road 
towards  their  adherence  to  the  revolutionary  struggle.  In  the  posi¬ 
tive  balance,  the  social  situation  of  the  prisoners;  most  came  from 
a  poor  peasant  background  and  interpreted  the  revolution  to  mean 
that  the  land  had  to  be  taken  away  from  the  landlord.  No  matter 
how  heterogeneous  this  mass  of  two  million,  their  most  basic  con¬ 
cerns  at  the  moment  were  the  same:  all  wanted  to  return  home,  all 
wanted  peace — and,  in  this  regard,  Soviet  power  was  on  their  side. 
They  were  aware  of  the  Soviet  efforts  for  making  peace  and  later, 
when  the  civil  war  got  under  way,  they  also  had  to  acknowledge 
that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  their  return  was  the  counter-revolu¬ 
tion.  The  flexible  policies  of  the  Soviet  government  facilitated  pro- 
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paganda  work  in  their  midst 

The  ideological  baggage  with  which  these  people  returned  home 
was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  Bolshevik  Party  Soon  the  best 
forces  of  the  Party — Iakov  Sverdlov,  Nikolai  Bukharin,  and  Lenin 
himself — assumed  a  direct  interest  in  the  matter.  It  was  clear  to 
them  that  they  could  entrust  this  propaganda  work  only  to  those 
who  had  been  prisoners  themselves — consequently  they  sought  out 
the  appropriate  cadres,  helped  develop  the  appropriate  structure 
and  create  the  financial  base.  They  paid  close  attention  to  those 
individuals  who  seemed  most  competent  for  the  task. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  organization  of  the  POWs  was  housed  in 
the  building  of  the  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Affairs  made  it  easier 
for  Kun  to  become  acquainted  with  the  supreme  leaders  of  the  Sovi¬ 
et  state.  He  had  the  opportunity  to  admire  Sverdlov’s  virtuosity  as 
an  organizer.  In  the  midst  of  seemingly  impenetrable  chaos 
Sverdlov  usually  hit  upon  the  right  person  and  the  right  solution 
within  moments.  Kun  was  also  exposed  to  the  crystal  clear  logic  of 
Bukharin,  which  dissolved  all  doubts.  Kun  became  acquainted  with 
Lenin  as  well. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  issue,  we  must  dwell  at  some 
length  on  a  pertinent  document.  The  Archives  of  the  Party  History 
Institute  in  Budapest  contain  a  photocopy  of  a  note  by  Lenin  that 
remains  unpublished  to  this  day.*1  The  handwritten  note — a  small 
slip  of  paper  without  a  date — contains  remarks  jotted  down  in  tele¬ 
graph  style  by  Lenin,  partly  in  German,  partly  in  Russian.  These 
seem  to  be  communications  from  Petrova  and  Petrov,  who  told  him 
about  the  composition  of  the  Prisonerm  of  War  Committee.  Lenin 
summed  up  their  report  as  follows:  “Walz  und  andere — entweder 
verdachtig,  oder  dumme.  Bela  Kun  soli  ein  dunkler  Spion  sein.”32 

The  second  half  of  the  note  consists  of  the  following  sentence: 
“Evankov  was  reliable  (he  will  be  the  one  to  be  accused  by  Kun  of 
spying).*  Since  the  note  is  undated,  we  must  take  the  Petrov  couple 
as  the  starting  point  for  our  analysis. 

Irma  Hellrich  (Petrova)  was  German.  She  was  in  direct  contact 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Bolshevik  Party,  on  account  of  her  husband 
working  in  the  office  of  the  deputy  commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
She  performed  propaganda  work  on  the  German  front  from 

11  Archive®  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  676,  f.,  2,  batch  1  o.e. 
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December  1917  on,  then  edited  the  paper  Weltre volution,  and  later 
became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  German  group  of  the  Russian 
Communist  Party  (Bolshevik).  Presumably,  she  made  Kun's 
acquaintance  at  the  beginning  of  1918,  when  he  collaborated  in  the 
editorial  work  of  Die  Fackel  intended  for  the  German  troops.  The 
Walz  mentioned  in  the  note  also  assisted  in  the  Communist  orga¬ 
nization  of  German  POWs  in  the  spring  of  1918. 

Thus  the  conversation  took  place  presumably  at  this  time,  in 
the  spring  of  1918.  It  would  be  unfair  on  our  part  to  take  Petrova 
to  task  for  her  suspicions,  for  having  made  such  unflattering  com¬ 
ments  on  Kun  to  Lenin.  There  certainly  were  many  dubious  char¬ 
acters  involved  in  the  organization  of  prisoners  of  war. 

Lenin  listened  to  Petrova,  but  handled  her  comment  with  cau¬ 
tion,  as  indicated  by  the  conditional  mode  of  his  note.  It  is  not 
clear  from  the  note  whether  Lenin  had  already  met  Kun,  or  knew 
of  him  merely  through  reports  from  coworkers. 

So  far  we  have  no  written  minutes  of  such  meetings,  but  they 
are  confirmed  by  the  most  reliable  source,  Lenin  himself:  “I  knew 
comrade  B^la  Kun  well  already  when  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Russia, 
and  he  came  to  me  more  than  once  to  discuss  Communism  and  the 
Communist  revolution.”"  Kun  himself  makes  mention  of  one  of 
these  meetings,  in  connection  with  Tibor  Szamuely. 

Returning  /i.e.  Szamuely/  from  Kazan  he  informed  Lenin 
about  the  battles  of  the  internationalist  forces.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  Lenin  spoke  to  us  at  length  about  Hungary,  about  the 
struggle  for  suffrage.  He  inquired  regarding  Tisza,  the  Social 
Democratic  party,  and  especially  whether  we  were  decided  to 
form  a  separate,  independent  Communist  Party,  or  whether 
we  preferred  to  remain  within  the  Social  Democratic  Party.54 

Let  us,  however,  return  to  Kun’s  activities  and  evolution;  his 
actions  and  views  in  early  1918.  By  the  end  of  1917  the  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment  was  publishing  papers  intended  for  soldiers  in  the  enemy 
camp  in  order  to  inform  them  about  the  true  objectives  of  the 
Revolution.  The  Hungarian  language  paper,  Nemzetkozi 
Szocialista ,  was  edited  by  Sandor  Hollander.  At  the  end  of 

M  V  /.  Lenin  Mtvei  [The  works  of  V.  I.  Lenin],  XXIX,  242. 

,4Bdla  Kun,  Vdlogatott  ir4sok  4b  besz4dek  [Selected  writings  and  speeches]  (Budapest: 
Kossuth,  1966), II,  237. 
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December  1917>  Kun  took  over  as  editor-in-chief.* 

In  January  1918  the  Soviet  government  created  the  Office  of 
POWs  of  Russia,  within  the  framework  of  the  Commissariat  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  Ivan  Ivanovich  Ulianov,  a  Bolshevik  of  longstanding, 
became  its  president.  The  propaganda  work  at  the  front  line  was 
handled  by  the  College  for  Militants  of  the  Commissariat  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  At  its  February  4,  1918,  meeting,  Kun  and  Rudnyrfnszky  rep¬ 
resented  the  Hungarians. 

The  negotiations  at  Brest-Litovsk  broke  down  on  January  16.  The 
Soviet  delegation,  led  by  Lev  Trotskii,  issued  a  statement  on  January 
28,  unilaterally  declaring  the  war  ended,  without  having  signed  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  Central  Powers.  This  declaration  elicited 
enormous  controversy  in  the  ranks  of  the  Party.  Lenin  insisted  on 
signing  the  peace  treaty.  The  group  of  “left-wing  Communists”  head¬ 
ed  by  Bukharin  came  out  against  signing  and,  trusting  in  the  revolu¬ 
tion  spreading  to  the  West,  was  prepared  to  risk  the  very  existence  of 
Soviet  power.  The  debate  almost  led  to  a  split  in  the  Party. 

On  this  issue  Kun  sided  with  Bukharin,  sharing  the  view  of  the 
left-wing  Communists.  He  himself  provided  an  account  of  this  on  a 
questionnaire  he  filled  out  in  1937,  and  it  is  also  confirmed  in  an  arti¬ 
cle  by  Nadezhda  Krupskaia,  published  in  1924.  Krupskaia  wrote  that 
when  Kun  argued  the  need  to  wage  a  revolutionary  war  against 
Germany,  Lenin  answered:  “One  must  assume  you  are  not  an  irre¬ 
sponsible  prattler.  Go  out  to  the  front  tomorrow  and  find  out  if  the 
masses  of  soldiers  are  indeed  prepared  to  wage  a  revolutionary 
war.”*  At  any  rate,  the  debate  surrounding  the  peace  at  Brest- 
Litovsk  proved  most  instructive  for  Kun:  at  the  time  of  the 
Hungarian  Soviet  Republic  he  was  to  quote  Lenin’s  reply  more  than 
once. 

The  negotiations  at  Brest-Litovsk  rendered  the  final  disposition  of 
the  POW  issue  urgent.  The  Monarchy  insisted  on  the  return  of  its 
prisoners,  because  it  needed  troops  for  the  Italian  front.  In  fact  the 
general  staff  of  the  army  was  counting  on  them.  It  was  disappointed, 
however,  because  the  very  first  soldiers  repatriated  already  indicat¬ 
ed,  in  Ferenc  Julier’s  words,  “that  a  significant  portion  had  been 
tainted  by  Communism.”*7 

“  Jdraa,  op.  di.t  p.  343. 

*‘K  voproeu  o b  urokakh  Oktiabria,"  Pravda,  December  16,  1924. 

^Ferenc  Julier,  1914  1918.  A  vil4gh4boru  magyar  szemmei [1914-1918  The  world  war  from  a 
Hungarian  perspective]  (Budapest:  Magyar  Szemle  Tdraasdg,  1933),  p.  246. 
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In  order  to  follow  Kun’s  role,  let  us  begin  by  trying  to  sort  out 
the  various  POW  organizations. 

As  mentioned,  the  Association  of  POWs  sympathizing  with  the 
Bolsheviks  was  formed  in  December  1917  in  Petrograd,  soon  to  be 
followed  by  one  in  Moscow,  both  primarily  with  the  objective  of 
assisting  the  Soviet  government  in  its  propaganda  effort  at  the 
front.  Similar  associations  were  formed  in  several  provincial  towns. 
In  the  meantime,  some  POWs  with  revolutionary  sympathies— 
without  formal  organization— joined  the  local  units  of  the  Red 
Guards  and  participated  in  the  struggle  of  the  Soviets  for  power. 
The  association  of  Petrograd  attempted  to  extend  its  jurisdiction 
throughout  Soviet  Russia  in  order  to  organize  the  rather  chaotic 
movement.  This  was  the  purpose  served  by  the  general  assembly 
meeting  held  at  Petrograd  on  February  17,  1918,  which  declared 
the  need  to  create  “a  revolutionary  Social  Democratic  center”  for 
the  POWs.”  On  February  24,  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Social  Democratic  prisoners  was  formed.  Because  of  the  danger 
of  a  German  attack  it  moved  to  the  Dresden  Hotel  in  Moscow  soon 
after  its  formation. 

In  the  meantime,  on  March  3,  1918,  the  Soviet  government 
agreed  to  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Brest-Litovsk,  both  parties 
agreeing  to  refrain  from  spreading  propaganda  among  the  return¬ 
ing  prisoners  of  war.  Accordingly,  the  paper  Nemzetkozi  Szocialista 
was  closed  down,  and  the  repatriation  of  the  POWs  was  undertak¬ 
en  in  organized  fashion.  Political  work  among  them  had  to  find 
new  forms. 

This  was  the  objective  of  the  council  meeting  of  March  14,  1918, 
during  which  it  was  decided  to  convoke  a  Congress  of 
Internationalist  (i.e.  pro-Bolshevik)  POWs  stationed  in  Soviet 
Russia.  In  consideration  of  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk,  however, 
the  Communists  carried  out  their  activities  not  as  POWs  but  as 
“Soviet  citizens  who  had  requested  political  asylum.”  Communist 
groups  of  various  nationalities  were  reorganized  as  the  appropriate 
group  of  the  Communist  Party  (Bolshevik)  of  Russia.  The  paper  of 
the  Hungarian  organization  was  the  Szocialis  Forradalom, 
launched  on  April  3,  1918. 

The  Russian  Congress  of  the  Internationalist  POWs  met  from 
April  14  to  April  18.  They  in  turn  brought  about  a  new  organiza- 

M Nemzetkozi  Szocialista,  February  19,  1918. 
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tion,  the  International  Revolutionary  Socialist  Organization  of  the 
Foreign  Workers  and  Peasants.  The  purpose  of  this  long  designation 
was  to  avoid  the  term  “prisoner.”  In  other  words,  the  organization 
included  workers  and  peasants  who  had  found  their  way  to  Russia. 
Actually,  it  was  a  mass  lobbying  organization  concerned  with  social 
issues  affecting  POWs  as  well  as  workers  such  as  the  Chinese  and 
Koreans  who  had  been  recruited  to  work  in  Russia  during  the  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nationalities  groups  of  the  Russian 
Communist  Party  had  limited  membership;  qualifications  for  mem¬ 
bership  were  as  strict  as  those  for  membership  in  the  Bolshevik 
Party  itself.  A  Federation  of  Foreign  Groups  was  created  in  May 
1918,  within  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Russian  Communist 
(Bolshevik)  Party,  in  order  to  coordinate  these  foreign  groups.  Today 
we  might  say  that  this  was  a  bureau  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Party,  as  it  was  actually  lodged  in  the  building  of  the  Central 
Committee. 

The  International  Revolutionary  Socialist  Organization  of  Foreign 
Workers  and  Peasants  disbanded  in  September  1918  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  return  en  masse  of  the  POWs.  Since  the  ones  who 
remained  in  Russia  were  mostly  those  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
revolutionary  struggle,  their  direction  was  transferred  to  the  nation¬ 
alities  groups  or  the  Federation  within  the  Russian  Communist 
Party. 

The  internationalist  units  which  participated  in  increasing  num¬ 
bers,  beginning  March  1918,  on  the  various  fronts  of  the  Civil  War, 
did  not  have  a  separate  organization.  The  Internationalists  fought 
alongside  their  Russian  comrades  as  individuals  within  various  units 
of  the  Red  Army,  or  formed  smaller  sub-units  under  Soviet  com¬ 
mands.  The  Federation  had  political  but  not  military  authority  over 
them.*  We  must  seek  Kun’s  role  within  these  organizations. 

As  mentioned,  Kun  took  part  in  the  creation  of  the  POW  Commit¬ 
tee  in  Petrograd  in  December  1917.  Here  he  got  acquainted  with 
Tibor  Szamuely,  a  member  of  the  Moscow  organization.40  He  also 
became  involved  in  intensive  journalistic  work:  he  wrote  for  Pravda, 
Nemzetkozi  Szocialista ,  and  Die  Fackel  all  at  the  same  time,  assum¬ 
ing  considerable  responsibility  for  the  editorial  work  on  the  latter 
two  as  well. 

*Obichkin  and  Vass,  eds.,  I,  p.  19-26. 

*  B^la  Kun,  VALogatott  Irdsok  is  beszidek,  vol.  II,  p.  234. 
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The  Soviet  government  was  represented  by  I.  I.  Ulianov  and  Karl 
Radek  at  the  general  meeting  of  February  17,  1918.  Kun  was  the 
first  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  POWs,  followed  by  the  Czech 
FrantiSek  Bene§,  the  Croatian  Milan  Radosevic,  and  the  Romanian 
Iuliu  Delianu.41  The  agenda  for  this  assembly  was  the  German  offen¬ 
sive  directed  at  Petrograd.  The  capital  of  the  revolution  was  in  jeop¬ 
ardy;  there  was  no  Soviet  front  facing  the  advancing  regular 
German  forces,  the  tsarist  army  had  already  disintegrated,  while 
the  Red  Army  had  not  yet  been  formed.  The  Bolsheviks  organized 
the  workers  of  Petrograd,  whereas  Kun  and  companions  appealed  to 
the  POWs  with  revolutionary  sympathies  to  seize  arms  in  defense  of 
the  revolution. 

As  we  know,  the  improvised  Red  units  took  up  the  battle  with  the 
German  forces  in  the  area  of  Narva  and  Pskov  on  February  23.  This 
day  is  celebrated  as  the  birthday  of  the  Red  Army.  Kun,  in  charge  of 
a  unit  of  POWs  about  30  men  strong  went  out  to  the  front  and  par¬ 
ticipated  in  an  unsuccessful  clash  in  the  area  of  Narva.42 

At  the  beginning  of  March  the  POW  office  moved  to  Moscow  along 
with  other  agencies  of  the  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Kun 
received  lodging  and  a  desk  in  the  Dresden  Hotel.  The  milieu  in 
which  he  moved  had  three  dimensions.  Upwards,  among  the  Soviet 
leaders,  he  met  primarily  with  Sverdlov,  even  visiting  the  latter’s 
apartment.  His  daily  activities,  especially  the  articles  written  for  the 
Pravda ,  brought  him  together  with  Bukharin  and  Radek.  He  also 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Lev 
Davidovich  Trotskii.  Kun  had  great  respect  for  Maria  Spiridonova, 
the  heroic,  brave  and  tireless  leader  of  the  Left  SRs  (soon  to  initiate 
a  revolt  against  Soviet  power).  Among  these  people  he  had  to  con¬ 
tent  himself  with  the  role  of  disciple. 

Kun’s  relations  with  Communists  of  other  nationalities  among 
the  leaders  of  the  POW  movement  was  different.  FrantiSek  BeneS, 
the  Austrian  Karl  Toman,  the  German  Franz  Walz,  the  Romanian 
Hariton  Pescariu,  and  Milan  Radosevid  were  individuals  of  lesser 
caliber  than  himself.  He  saw  Toman  and  BeneS  rather  frequently  He 
liked  the  Transylvanian  Pescariu  best;  on  the  pages  of  Foia 
Taranului  Pescariu  had  fought  in  exemplary  fashion  against 

41  NemzetkOzi  Szocialista,  February  19,  1918. 

41  Obichkin  and  Vasa,  eds.,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  117;  Kun,  Vdlogatott  trdsok...,  II,  p.  234;  GyOrgy 
Nindfloy,  Mi4rt  Uptem  hi  a  Magyarorszdgi  Kommurusta  Pdrtbdll  [Why  did  I  resign  from  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary?]  (No  publisher  given,  1919).  From  here  on  referred  to  as 
Ndndssy. 
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Greater  Romanian  chauvinism  and  on  behalf  of  the  brotherhood  of 
all  people  living  in  the  Danubian  basin. 

After  a  while  the  Hungarians — at  first  only  a  few  of  the  initiates, 
then  a  few  hundred  militants,  after  a  few  months  the  masses  of 
POWs  stationed  in  Russia— accepted  Kun  as  their  leader  without 
reservations.  The  personnel  of  the  Hungarian  core  of  leaders 
changed  frequently.  The  old  friend  from  Transylvania,  Karoly 
Vantus,  became  involved.  In  Ferenc  Jancsik  Kun  gained  a  mid-level 
official  with  considerable  experience  within  the  movement;  Jdzsef 
Rabinovics  came  up  from  Tbmsk,  while  the  man  with  inexhaustible 
energies  and  flaming  words,  Szamuely,  gained  in  stature. 

The  tasks  grew  in  proportion  with  the  influence  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  So  did  the  power  concentrated  in  Kun’s  hands,  and  the  funds 
at  his  disposal. 

Let  us  halt  here  for  a  moment.  Kun’s  opponents  like  to  portray 
his  activities  as  personal  business  endeavors.  Sums  of  five  and  even 
seven  figures  become  standard  attributes  in  the  pamphlet  GyOrgy 
Nanassy  published  about  Kun:  the  sums  are  used  as  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  every  measure  taken  by  Kun.  In  the  account  by  Gdza 
Herczeg,  money  also  comes  to  the  forefront:  the  entire  POW  move¬ 
ment  is  depicted  as  an  unlimited  corporation  backed  by  a  few  busi¬ 
nessmen. 

Indeed,  the  Soviet  leaders  did  not  pinch  pennies.  For  them  histo¬ 
ry  was  the  great  comptroller  of  the  treasury  to  whom  they  were 
accountable  for  the  use  they  made  of  confiscated  bourgeois  proper¬ 
ties.  When  it  came  to  promoting  world  revolution,  they  did  not 
indulge  in  prior  computations  of  profitability.  Regular  peacetime 
bookkeeping  was  out  of  the  question.  The  Soviet  leaders  handed  out 
blank  checks  for  which  the  only  guarantee  was  the  loyalty  of  the 
user  and  the  trust  placed  in  him  or  her. 

Kun  used  these  funds  as  intended:  to  finance  the  revolution. 
Indeed,  he  was  on  the  generous  side,  but  under  the  conditions  it 
was  hardly  permissible  to  be  petty.  The  famished  and  tattered  sol¬ 
diers  were  attracted  to  the  Soviet  side  in  no  small  part  because  that 
side  could  provide  them  with  food  and  clothing.  Even  if  Kun  had 
wanted,  he  could  not  have  spent  the  sums  on  himself,  for  there  was 
no  time  for  that.  We  do  know  that  in  May  1918  his  pay  amounted  to 
400  rubles,  which  corresponded  to  the  wages  of  a  skilled  worker. 
The  wages  received  by  Ern<5  Pdr,  Szamuely,  and  Rudnyrinszky  were 
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comparable.43  It  is  not  the  amount  itself  but  rather  the  atmosphere 
in  which  he  lived  that  really  mattered:  the  guiding  principle  was  one 
of  ascetic  puritanism.  Although  far  removed  from  Kun’s  earlier 
Bohemian  and  gentry  way  of  life,  he  had  to  take  cognizance  of  this 
asceticism,  and  this  seems  to  have  caused  him  no  great  difficulty. 

We  should  also  point  out,  for  the  sake  of  objectivity,  that  from  then 
on,  that  is  from  the  beginning  of  1918  until  the  end  of  his  career— 
except  for  the  133  days  of  the  Soviet  Republic  in  Hungary — Kun 
lived  off  the  Soviet  state.  Although  these  funds  were  allocated  to  him 
under  different  items  (at  the  end  of  1918  as  organizational  expenses 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  and  later  earmarked  by  the 
Comintern),  all  the  sums  turned  to  the  funding  of  the  international 
Communist  movement  actually  came  out  of  the  budget  of  the  Soviet 
state. 

In  times  of  revolution,  the  attributes  of  power  are  not  primarily 
money,  but  the  gun.  In  the  spring  of  1918  when  the  first  internation¬ 
al  brigades  were  formed  Kun  began  to  feel  that  he  had  real  power  in 
his  hands.  At  the  climax  of  his  earlier  career  he  exercised  some  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  lives  of  a  few  civil  servants  within  the  Workers* 
Indemnity  Fund.  Now  suddenly  he  was  propelled  into  a  position  from 
which  he  could  not  even  tell  exactly  how  much  power  he  really  had. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  a  Hungarian  soldier  the  Soviet  authori¬ 
ties  in  a  Russian  provincial  town  or  district  must  have  appeared  at 
Olympic  heights.  The  person  who  entered  town  hall  only  upon 
removing  his  hat,  with  trepidation  in  his  heart,  and  for  whom  the 
term  “district”  and  especially  “county”  were  replete  with  mystique, 
remained  that  way  even  in  a  foreign  land,  and  even  when  these 
authorities  called  themselves  the  executive  committee  of  the  worker 
and  peasant  delegates.  Yet  these  authorities  went  into  action  at  a 
single  cable  from  Kun  asking  them  to  select  one  or  another  prisoner 
from  the  camps,  provide  him  with  a  travel  allowance,  and  dispatch 
him  to  Moscow,  or  asking  them  to  take  over  a  confiscated  building 
and  convert  it  into  a  field  hospital  for  former  prisoners. 

The  local  authorities  received  these  cables  the  same  way  they 
received  instructions  sent  by  Sverdlov.  B£la  Kun’s  name  became  a 
household  word  because  Lenin,  Sverdlov,  Bukharin  and  their  com¬ 
rades  placed  the  fledgling  Soviet  state  apparatus  entirely  at  his  dis¬ 
posal.  By  a  single  signature  he  could  decide  the  fate  of  people:  he 
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sent  them  home  or  kept  them  in  Russia,  appoint  and  replace  leaders, 
transfer  them  from  one  zone  to  another 

So  much  power  cannot  remain  without  effect  on  the  character  of  a 
thirty-two  year-old  man.  Kun’s  potentials  now  evolved  and  blossomed 
rapidly,  as  the  leaf  does  from  the  bud.  His  highly  developed  self-confi¬ 
dence,  based  on  his  successes  as  speaker,  journalist,  as  a  member  of 
various  social  groups — now  became  practically  boundless. 
Contributing  to  this  was  the  fact  that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  he 
worked  without  supervision:  the  Soviet  leaders  were  interested  only 
in  results,  they  did  not  have  time  to  oversee  his  methods.  His  person¬ 
al  bravery,  which  occasionally  degenerated  into  foolhardiness,  was 
not  a  common  virtue  among  revolutionary  intellectuals.  It  provided 
the  moral  basis  for  sending  others  into  mortal  danger,  without  a  sec¬ 
ond  thought.  All  these  characteristics  served  the  cause  of  the 
Russian  revolution,  the  revolution  considered  as  the  first  station  of 
the  socialist  world  revolution. 

How  did  Kun  perceive  this  revolution?  How  well  did  he  under¬ 
stand  it  when  first  among  the  POWs  of  any  nationality  he  undertook 
to  organize  the  Hungarian  group  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party? 
How  did  his  earlier  views,  steeped  in  orthodox  social  democracy, 
evolve? 

The  impact  of  orthodoxy  is  amply  demonstrated  in  Kun's  writings 
between  January  and  March  1918,  mainly  for  the  Pravda.  All  signifi¬ 
cant  observations  were  backed  up  by  a  quote  from  either  Marx  or 
Engels;  and  the  abundance  of  quotes  leads  one  to  suspect  that  the 
author  was  showing  off  his  Marxist  culture.  But  this  culture  was 
somewhat  dogmatic:  he  interpreted  the  events  of  Russia  with  the 
methods  of  Orthodox  Marxism,  forcing  these  events  into  a  preset 
scheme.  He  returned  several  times,  for  instance,  to  the  words  of 
Marx  written  at  the  time  of  the  Paris  Commune,  referring  to  the 
relationship  between  war  and  revolution.  He  explained  the  victory  of 
the  proletarian  revolution  in  Russia  by  noting  “that  the  objective  con¬ 
dition  of  a  social  revolution  is  the  complete  misery  of  the  proletarian 
masses,  and  this  country  fits  the  type  to  the  greatest  degree."44  He 
drew  a  very  schematic  picture  of  the  expected  “schedule”  of  world 
revolution. 

Its  starting  point  is  Russia;  from  here  it  leads  through 

44  Kun,  VdlogatoU  Irdsok  is  beszidek,  I,  p.  65. 
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Austria-Hungary,  to  Italy,  and  then  it  will  triumph  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  young  and  active  imperialism,  in  Germany,  and  finally 
in  the  countries  of  the  already  rotten  bourgeois  system,  the 
countries  of  old  imperialism,  in  England  and  France.44 

Yet  we  can  discover  in  these  writings  the  first  decisive  steps  taken 
towards  Bolshevism,  a  distancing  from  Social  Democracy,  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  an  ideological  identification  with  it. 

The  utopia  of  the  Mensheviks — for  this  is  how  we  can  describe 
the  betrayal  by  the  official  majority  of  the  Social  Democrats 
of  Western  and  Central  Europe — is  in  its  death  throes.  The 
attempts  to  establish  workers*  councils  in  the  countries  of 
Central  and  Western  Europe  exacerbated  the  contradiction 
between  the  workers  and  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
organizations.  These  attempts  prove  that  the  workers  are  fed 
up  by  their  interests  being  taken  into  naught.  The  old  parties 
and  unions,  scared  stiff  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat, 
cannot  rid  themselves  of  the  idea  that  the  proletarians  now 
have  more  to  loose  than  just  their  chains,  hence  the  revolution¬ 
ary  energies  of  the  proletariat  seek  new  ways.46 

Kun  became  convinced  that  the  Soviets  of  the  Workers,  Soldiers, 
and  Peasants,  these  new  organizations  of  the  Russian  revolution, 
have  rendered  parliament  and  participation  within  it  redundant.47 
For  a  Hungarian  Social  Democrat  this  was  indeed  a  radical  new 
departure,  a  clear  break  with  his  earlier  views. 

At  this  time  we  find  in  his  writings  an  idea  which  may  serve  as  a 
key  to  understanding  his  future  behavior. 

We  need  self-criticism  precisely  because  it  serves  as  the  only 
control  over  the  manifestations  of  the  proletarian  dictatorship. 

All  criticism  from  the  outside,  even  the  one  which  emanates 
from  the  opposition  within  the  Soviets,  is  a  manifestation  of  the 
deadly  rage  of  our  enemies.  The  purpose  of  their  criticism  is  not 
to  rectify  our  course,  but  to  destroy  us46  (italics  of  the  author). 

46  Ibid.,  p.  66. 

46  Ibid.,  p.  51. 

47  Ibid.,  p.  51. 
uIbid.,p .  67. 
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This  formulation  already  embodies  the  concept  of  a  state  based 
on  total  power,  that  power  which  was  to  devour  B£la  Kun,  and  so 
many  others. 

On  March  24,  1918,  came  the  turn  of  the  act  with  which  Bdla 
Kun  would  have  inscribed  himself  into  the  pages  of  Hungarian  his¬ 
tory,  even  if  he  had  died  on  one  of  the  battlefields  of  the  civil  war 
the  following  day.  On  March  24  the  Hungarian  Group  of  the 
Russian  Communist  (Bolshevik)  Party,  the  first  Hungarian 
Communist  organization,  was  declared.  The  president  of  the  Group 
was  Kun,  its  secretary-general  Em<5  Pbr.*8 

The  formation  of  the  group  meant  a  turn  in  the  events,  since  its 
objectives  were  not  limited  to  Communist  agitation  among  the 
POWs  (even  though  the  conditions  for  that  work  were  most  readily 
at  hand).  It  turned  its  face  towards  Hungary  to  promote  the  cause 
of  the  revolution  there.  The  letter  addressed  to  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Russian  Communist  (Bolshevik)  Party  men¬ 
tioned,  as  its  very  first  task,  the  training  of  agitators,  to  be  secretly 
dispatched  to  Hungary. 

On  the  basis  of  consultations  with  Sverdlov  the  group  elaborated 
a  program  of  action;  this  program  exhibits  all  the  marks  of  the 
handiwork  of  Kun.  Premises  in  the  introduction  such  as  “we  are 
most  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  organization  of  the 
Bolsheviks,"  or  “the  publishing  work  will  be  conducted  in  a  strictly 
Marxist  spirit,  and  its  standards  will  be  such  that  we  will  be  able  to 
take  up  the  struggle  with  the  Hungarian  Social  Democrats,”  all 
confirm  what  we  already  know  about  Kun’s  self-confidence.  The 
outline  of  specific  moves  is  witness  to  the  author’s  realism.  Central 
to  the  program  was  the  publication  of  the  newspaper  Szocialis  For- 
radalom  [Social  Revolution]  and  of  Marxist  pamphlets.  He  placed 
great  emphasis  on  the  training  of  competent  agitators  to  be  dis¬ 
patched  to  Hungary.  As  a  long-term  project  it  mentioned  the  inita- 
tion  of  propaganda  work  among  Hungarians  in  America,  count¬ 
ing— on  who  knows  what  grounds— on  the  collaboration  of  the 
Social  Democrat  Lajos  Tarczai,  who  had  emigrated  around  1910. 
Finally,  it  distinguished  the  group  from  the  international  POW 
organization,  in  the  midst  of  preparing  for  its  first  congress— the 
latter  being  an  organization  “in  which  everybody  is  represented, 
including  counter-revolutionary  elements.”60 

*Obichkin  and  Vaw,  eds.,  op.  cit.,  I,  p  128-29 
"Ibid.,  pp.  137-40. 
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As  the  events  of  the  coming  months  were  to  demonstrate,  the 
tasks  elaborated  in  the  project  were  carried  out  to  the  letter.  The 
Szocidis  Forradalom  was  published  regularly,  issued  in  up  to  eigh¬ 
teen  thousand  copies,  an  impressive  figure  when  compared  to  other 
POW  papers.*1  In  the  spring  the  pamphlets  were  drafted  as  well. 
Kun  wrote  some  of  these  himself,  while  providing  others  with  a  pref¬ 
ace.  He  wrote  the  ones  titled  “Who  Pays  for  the  War?”  “Who  Owns 
the  Land?”  “What  do  the  Communists  Want?”  and  “What  is  the 
Republic  of  Soviets?”  The  most  significant  of  these  was  “What  do  the 
Communists  Want?” — the  first  pamphlet  to  formulate  the  aims  of  the 
Communists  in  Hungarian. 

These  aims  had  been  drafted  by  Lenin  and  constituted  the  basis  of 
the  policies  of  the  Soviet  Party — eventually  the  Communist  move¬ 
ment.  Kun  collected  the  thoughts  of  Lenin  scattered  in  various  writ¬ 
ings,  adapting  these  to  the  Hungarian  situation.52  He  had  to  write  in 
such  a  way  that  even  enlisted  men  who  knew  nothing  about  politics 
would  understand  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  pamphlets  would 
withstand  the  criticism  expected  from  the  theoreticians  of  Social 
Democracy.  He  resolved  this  dilemma  well,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  tenets  explained  in  the  pamphlet  could  be  considered  as 
obsolete  memorabilia  from  the  archives  of  the  history  of  Marxist 
theory.53 

Especially  successful  from  this  point  of  view  was  “Who  Owns  the 
Land?”  It  is  brief,  simple  and  inflammatory.  It  does  not  state  what 
we  might  expect  it  to  state  today,  namely  that  the  land  has  to  be 
divided,  but  uses  a  more  circumspect  phrase:  the  land  has  to  be 
taken  away  from  the  landlords  and  become  the  property  of  the 
working  people.  Obviously,  the  readers  could  interpret  the  phrase 
any  way  they  wished. 

Szocidlis  Forradalom  meant  a  qualitatively  new  stage  in  Kun’s 
career  as  journalist;  first  of  all,  because  its  articles  reflect  diamet¬ 
rically  different  ideas  from  those  published  in  Kolozsvdri  Friss 
Ujsag  or  in  Szabadsdg.  But  they  differ  from  earlier  articles  even  in 
their  form:  they  are  compact,  simple,  to  the  point. 

11  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  f„  106(Va  6  O.e.  The  German  language  paper  was 
printed  in  18,000  copies,  the  Romanian  in  10,000,  the  Czech  in  55,000,  the  Serbo-Croatian  in 
10,000,  the  Polish  in  12,000. 

52GyOrgy  Milei,  “A  lenini  eszm4k  magyarorszdgi  terjeszked^s^nek  kezdeteiril”  [About  the 
beginnings  of  the  spread  of  Lenin’s  thoughts  in  Hungary],  PdrtdrMneti  Kozlemtnytk,  3 
(1977). 

uSee  among  others,  Kun,  Vdlogatott  trdsok  4b  besz4deh,  pp.  96-122. 
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In  the  meantime  Kun  performed  extensive  organizational  work 
as  well.  Between  April  14  and  18,  1918,  the  Congress  of  the  Social 
Democratic  POWs  met  in  Moscow.  Kun  had  certain  reservations 
about  the  Congress  and  the  organization  within  its  framework.64 
Since  this  was  a  broad  mass  organization  he  did  not  see  sufficient 
guarantees  that  Communist  leadership  would  always  prevail.  He 
feared  that  the  existing  Communist  organization  might  get  lost  in 
the  crowd  or  become  watered  down. 

Kun’s  worries  proved  unwarranted.  The  stand  which  placed  the 
organization  in  the  service  of  world  revolution  carried  the  day  at  the 
Congress.  After  the  opening  words  by  the  Commissar  for  POW 
Affairs,  Ivan  Ivanovich  Ulianov,  Kun  was  the  first  to  speak,  in  his 
quality  of  representative  of  the  Hungarian  group  of  the  Russian 
Communist  Party.  His  speech  made  an  impression.  It  dealt  mainly 
with  what  the  POWs  could  expect  upon  return  home. 

They  will  start  telling  you  that  the  country  is  in  danger.  They 
will  send  you  to  the  French  or  the  Italian  front,  or  somewhere 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Balkan  peninsula.  Why  would  you 
fight?  For  the  fatherland?  But  the  proletarians  have  no 
fatherland.  The  country  belongs  to  the  bourgeoisie.  And  they 
will  send  you  to  defend  the  country  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Turn 
your  weapons  against  your  commanding  officers  and  generals, 
aim  your  artillery  at  the  palaces.  Let  each  of  you  become  the 
teacher  of  revolution  within  your  regiment.56 

In  addition  to  Kun,  Irma  Hellrich,  Bronski,  Genegariu,  and  BeneS 
all  spoke  in  similar  terms.  The  resolution  adopted  at  the  congress 
demonstrated  unequivocal  support  for  the  Communist  platform.  The 
Congress  declared  the  establishment  of  the  International 
Revolutionary  Socialist  Organization  of  Foreign  Workers  and 
Peasants. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  objective  of  this  organization  was  to  get 
around  the  provision  of  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  regarding  the 
POWs.  Here  was  where  Kun  began  to  learn  the  art  of  Communist 
diplomacy,  a  skill  he  was  soon  to  put  to  good  use. 

Kun's  most  important  task  was  to  establish  the  Hungarian  Group 
of  the  Russian  Communist  (Bolshevik)  Party  within  all  the  camps  he 

MObichkin  and  Vaaa,  eda.,  op.  cit.,  I,  p  140 
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was  able  to  reach.  He  was  striving  for  an  elite  organization  of  small 
numbers,  on  the  model  of  the  Bolshevik  Party.  Consequently, 
Hungarian  Communist  groups  were  formed  at  Irkutsk,  Berezova, 
Tver,  Astrakhan,  Viazma,  Samara,  Kazan,  and  many  other  places 
within  the  vast  realm. 

The  first  need  was  for  cadres,  people  who  not  only  sided  with  the 
revolution  emotionally,  but  also  had  some  grounding  in  Marxist  theo¬ 
ry,  were  capable  of  interpreting  the  guidelines  issued  from  the  center 
in  a  uniform  manner,  and  had  skills  as  speakers  and  organizers.  Kun 
set  up  the  first  Hungarian  Communist  party  school  in  Moscow  in  the 
spring  of  1918  for  this  purpose.  Twenty  students  signed  up  for  the 
four-week  course,  with  Kun,  Szamuely,  and  Vantus  as  instructors" 
Two  more  classes  were  to  follow.  Those  who  were  to  play  a  decisive 
role  either  in  the  Russian  civil  war,  or  in  the  struggles  of  the 
Hungarian  Soviet  Republic  were  trained  in  this  course. 

Kun  also  deserves  credit  as  the  catalyst  of  the  German, 
Czechoslovakian,  Romanian,  Yugoslav,  and  Polish  groups  of  the 
Russian  Communist  (Bolshevik)  Party.  It  was  no  coincidence  that  the 
federation  joining  all  these  groups  selected  him  as  its  president.57 

In  May  1918  the  revolt  of  the  Czech  Legion  set  off  the  armed 
intervention  against  Soviet  Russia  and  the  Civil  War.  The  Czech 
attack  took  the  Soviet  leaders  by  surprise  and  created  a  difficult  situ¬ 
ation.  There  was  no  adequate  Soviet  force  to  confront  the  regular 
units  of  about  70  thousand  well  equipped  and  excellently  trained  sol¬ 
diers.  All  the  Soviet  government  had  at  its  disposal  at  this  time  was 
a  fledgling  and  improvised  armed  force  that  looked  more  like  parti¬ 
san  detachments  than  regular  military  units. 

The  value  of  the  POWs  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that,  in  contrast 
to  the  young  Communist  workers  who  volunteered  in  large  numbers 
for  the  Red  Guards,  they  had  experience  at  the  front,  and  were  mas¬ 
ters  in  warfare,  well  past  the  shell-shock  or  panic  caused  by  the  first 
round  of  cannon  fire.  We  must  not  exaggerate,  however:  their  num¬ 
bers  were  never  large,  especially  in  relation  to  the  masses  of  soldiers 
who  were  to  join  the  effort  later,  in  1919;  yet  their  significance  was 
decisive  in  certain  places  and  at  certain  moments. 

Kun  immediately  recognized  the  importance  of  armed  struggle.  He 
wrote  an  article  about  the  Czech  Legion  showing  considerable  objec- 

"Nindaay.  op.  cit pp.  12-14. 

670bichkin  and  Vasa,  eda.,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  271. 
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tive  knowledge  of  the  situation  “  Moreover,  he  immediately  took  the 
initiative  to  establish  an  international  brigade  in  defense  of  Soviet 
power.®  As  the  Soviet  government  soon  encouraged  the  initiative,  he 
went  at  his  self-appointed  task  feverishly;  international  units  were 
formed  in  quick  succession  and  dispatched  to  the  front  at  the  Urals. 

In  the  meantime  thousands  of  other  tasks  awaited  Kun.  He  pub¬ 
lished  regularly  in  the  Pravda,  providing  accounts  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  disintegration  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy.  On 
July  5  he  greeted  the  Congress  (held  in  Moscow  because  of  the 
German  occupation)  of  the  Ukrainian  Communist  Party  on  behalf  of 
the  foreign  groups  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party. 

Kun  also  organized  a  Communist  detachment  70  members  strong 
in  Moscow  itself  from  among  the  Communist  POWs  stationed  there 
for  various  reasons.  The  students  at  the  propaganda  school  formed 
part  of  this  organization.  The  headquarters  of  the  detachment  were 
within  the  Kremlin,  as  was  the  school  itself.60  This  circumstance  soon 
assumed  unexpected  importance. 

The  revolt  of  the  left-wing  SR s  broke  out  on  July  6  with  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  the  German  ambassador  Wilhelm  von  Mirbach.  The 
threat  consisted  in  the  fact  that  it  attacked  Soviet  power  not  from  the 
side  of  its  well-known  enemies,  but  from  within.  Its  ideological  lead¬ 
ers  and  initiators  were  members  of  the  Soviet  government;  indeed, 
the  nucleus  of  the  armed  uprising  was  a  section  of  the  Cheka  itself. 
Members  of  the  Cheka  of  legendary  revolutionary  fame  were  the  ones 
to  arrest  Felix  Dzerzhinskii,  occupy  the  central  post  office,  and  open 
an  artillery  barrage  aimed  at  the  Kremlin  where  Lenin  was  staying. 

The  situation  favored  the  rebels  because  the  bulk  of  the  armed 
units  loyal  to  the  Bolsheviks  was  at  the  eastern  front,  fighting 
against  the  Czechs.  The  regular  units  of  the  Moscow  garrison  consist¬ 
ed  of  untrained  recruits  and  politically  unprepared  individuals. 

The  Latvian  Division  under  the  command  of  Jukums  Vacietis  was 
the  only  serious  armed  unit  on  which  the  Soviet  government  could 
count  to  put  down  the  rebellion;  but  the  effectives  of  this  division  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Moscow  at  that  moment  numbered  a  mere  4,000. 61 

The  counter-attack  involving  these  troops  was  launched  at  sunset 
on  July  7.  The  international  detachment  of  seventy  men,  under  the 

'Kun,  Vdlogatott  Irdsok...,  vol.  I,  pp.  129-133. 

“Obichkin  and  Vaas,  eda.(  op.  cit.,  L  206 
II,  27. 

“  Ittoria  lntukikh  ttnlitov.  19151920  (Riga:  ltd.  Zinatne,  1972),  p.  255. 
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command  of  Kun,  was  assigned  to  the  9th  Latvian  Sharpshooting 
Regiment.  This  Regiment  had  671  men  and  26  machine  guns. 

The  alarm  was  sounded  at  nine  pm.  Marching  from  the  Kremlin 
the  Regiment  soon  met  the  rebels.  The  targets  were  recaptured  in 
quick  succession:  the  telephone  station,  the  post  office,  the  electric 
power  plant.  The  headquarters  of  the  Cheka ,  one  of  the  rebel  strong¬ 
holds  for  the  time  being,  was  on  the  Lubianka.  Its  turn  to  be 
attacked  came  towards  midnight. 

The  most  important  objective,  however,  was  the  recapture  of  the 
Telegraph  Bureau  on  the  Miasnitskaia.  Before  the  uprising,  this 
bureau  had  enabled  the  Soviet  government  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
provinces.  Without  it  everything  was  paralyzed.  For  several  hours 
the  provincial  capitals  and  the  front  received  nothing  but  reports 
from  the  SRs  informing  them  about  the  coup. 

The  quick  recapture  of  the  Telegraph  Bureau  was  therefore  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  for  the  Soviet  government.62 

The  international  unit  under  Kun’s  command  took  part  in  the 
assault,  along  with  the  2nd  and  4th  companies  of  the  9th  Latvian 
Regiment.  A  Hungarian  named  Antal  Hordk  lost  his  life  in  the 
encounter.  An  armored  vehicle  was  captured.  Then  the  detachment 
continued  to  fight  and,  after  some  artillery  preparation,  succeeded  in 
dislodging  the  rebels  from  the  Pokrovskii  barracks.63  By  the  morning 
of  July  8  the  rebellion  had  been  put  down. 

The  reliability  demonstrated  by  the  international  unit  during  the 
rebellion,  as  opposed  to  the  frequent  hesitation  observed  among  the 
Russian  and  Ukrainian  units  of  the  Red  Army  and  their  tendency  to 
side  over,  enhanced  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  Soviet  leaders  consid¬ 
erably.  In  contrast  to  the  Russians,  the  POWs  were  not  influenced 
by  political  nuances:  it  was  all  the  same  to  them  whether  they  were 
ordered  to  put  down  the  left-wing  SRs  or  the  Black  Hundreds  of  the 
reactionary  monarchist  forces.  Their  scanty  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  was  definitely  an  asset.  They  could  be  used  to  put  down  rebel¬ 
lions  fomented  by  peasants  or  minority  groups.  This  also  explains 
why  so  many  non-Russian  Red  Army  soldiers  fighting  in  the  civil 

62  L.  M.  Spirin,  Egy  k  a  land  kudarca  (The  fiasco  of  an  adventure]  (Budapest:  Kossuth,  1975), 
pp.  78*83. 

" htoria  latiskikh  Strelkov ,  p.  257;  Spirin,  op.  cit .,  p.  82.  Obichkin  and  Vass,  eds.,  op.  cit.,  II, 
p.  506.  Let  us  note  that  Kun’s  role  in  the  defeat  of  the  rebellion  of  the  left-wing  SRs  was 
mentioned  during  the  Bukharin  trial  staged  in  March  1938;  Bukharin  himself  stresed  the 
fact.  See,  Prozesabericht  uber  die  Strofaoche  dea  antisowjetischen  Blocks  der  Rechten  and 
Trotzkiaten  (Moscow:  Volkskomissariat  des  Justizwesen  der  UdSSR,  1938),  pp.  548-49. 
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war  eventually  made  a  career  in  the  Cheka . 

Kun’s  involvement  became  more  complex.  Cooperation  with  the 
military  leaders  of  the  revolution  became  increasingly  close.  Kun 
became  acquainted  with  Vacietis,  who  was  to  inscribe  his  name  into 
history  as  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Red  Army;  and  with  N.  I. 
Muralov,  the  commander  of  the  Moscow  garrison,  the  one  who  orga¬ 
nized  the  fight  against  the  SR  rebels.  The  latter  was  responsible  for 
the  order  of  July  25,  1918,  telling  all  commissars  of  the  militaiy  dis¬ 
trict  of  Moscow, 

.  .  .that  they  should  place  unreserved  trust  in  all  those  whose 
credentials  are  signed  by  comrade  Bela  Kun,  the  president  of 
the  International  Federation  of  the  Foreign  Groups  of  the 
Russian  Communist  Party  (Bolsheviks)....  It  is  well-known 
about  comrade  Kun  that  he  is  a  revolutionary  Party  worker, 
who  stands  wholeheartedly  on  the  side  of  Soviet  power,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  International  Congress. M 

The  situation  of  the  Soviet  Republic  became  critical  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1918.  The  Whites  had  taken  Tiflis,  Ierevan,  Baku,  Rostov, 
Odessa,  Kharkov,  Kiev,  Minsk.  The  Soviet  state  had  to  do  without 
the  coal  of  the  Donets  Basin,  the  wheat  of  the  Ukraine,  the  iron  ore 
of  the  Ural  Mountains.  The  enemy  cut  its  railroad  lines  everywhere. 
All  this  was  exacerbated  by  peasant  rebellions  which  broke  out  daily 
in  the  hinterland,  masses  of  peasants  seizing  weapons  against  the 
Soviets. 

The  eastern  front  was  the  most  critical,  not  only  because  it  decid¬ 
ed  whether  the  Soviet  government  could  maintain  contact  with  its 
agencies  in  Siberia,  in  the  Far  East,  and  in  the  Urals,  not  only 
because  never  was  there  a  greater  need  for  the  armaments  industry 
of  the  Urals,  but  mostly  because  the  enemy  forces  there  numbered 
some  300,000,  and  they  had  realistic  expectations  of  capturing  Cen¬ 
tral  Russia  and  Moscow  itself.  Therefore  the  Soviet  government  sent 
its  best  units  to  this  front  in  the  summer  of  1918. 

The  counter-attack  of  the  Red  Army  was  launched  towards  the 
end  of  August;  by  then  the  Hungarian  Group  of  the  Russian 
Communist  Party  was  sending  a  third  unit  to  the  eastern  front.  The 

“Obichkin  and  Va«  eds.,  op.  til.,  I,  222.  The  meaning  of  the  term  “International  Congreaa" 
1*  vague;  most  likely  the  commander  invented  thii  term  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 
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first,  led  by  Lajos  Wienermann,  fought  in  the  Urals,  in  the  area  of 
Novouzensk.  The  second  reached  the  front  at  Kazan,  with  Tibor 
Szamuely  in  command.  The  third  unit  was  led  by  Kun  to  a  segment 
of  the  eastern  front  at  Iekaterinburg." 

Between  August  and  October  1918  Kun  visited  the  front  at  the 
Urals  twice.  The  first  time  he  led  a  company,  and  the  second  time, 
towards  the  middle  of  September,  a  battalion.  He  became  involved  in 
many  ways.  He  participated  in  the  defense  of  the  railroad  line 
between  Iekaterinburg  and  Perm.  The  detachment  under  his  com¬ 
mand  defended  the  railroad  stations  at  Kungur  and  Kushva,  then 
penetrated  into  the  city  of  Kin.  Here  Kun  held  a  meeting  for  the 
workers  of  the  city,  many  of  whom  decided  to  join  the  units  of  the  Red 
Army.  Moreover,  he  spent  some  time  at  general  headquarters,  where 
he  took  care  of  the  business  of  foreign  soldiers  assigned  to  various 
Red  Army  regiments.  He  gave  instructions  for  intensified  propagan¬ 
da  work  among  them,  and  smoothed  out  the  squabbles  that 
inevitably  broke  out  among  POWs  of  different  nationalities. 

Old  comrades  appeared  in  the  forests  of  the  Urals.  For  the  first 
time  since  December  Kun  ran  into  Ferenc  Miinnich,  who  reached  the 
front  straight  from  Tomsk  as  the  commander  of  an  international  bat¬ 
talion.  His  Latvian  comrade,  Vladimir  K  Reihardt,  with  whom  he 
had  worked  at  the  Foreign  Federation,  was  in  charge  of  an  entire 
brigade." 

In  September  1918,  between  the  two  trips  to  the  front,  he  spent 
about  three  weeks  in  Moscow.  In  those  weeks  his  activities  were 
extremely  varied.  He  established  the  hospital  for  wounded  and  sick 
pows,  and  supplied  it  with  drugs  and  food.  He  sent  political  literature 
to  Internationalists  of  various  nationalities  fighting  at  the  front.  He 
helped  resolve  the  squabbles  among  Hungarian  fighters  and 
smoothed  out  frictions  between  various  ethnic  groups.  He  made  great 
efforts  to  systematize  some  means  of  communication  with 
Communist  POW  groups  in  faraway  districts.  He  attempted  to  create 
order  out  of  the  chaos  surrounding  repatriation,  resulting  from  the 
fact  that  diverse  authorities  were  issuing  conflicting  instructions.  He 
paid  regular  attention  to  the  activities  of  the  German,  Yugoslav,  and 
Romanian  Communist  groups,  and  provided  them  with  instruc- 
*  Ibid.,  vol.  I,  p.  228. 

66  Regarding  his  activities  in  the  Urals  see  the  Recollections  of  I.  A.  Sukhanov,  P.  Studinov, 
and  Morza-Mororov,  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  f.,  116/III;  Szocidiis  Formdalom , 
September  12,  1918;  Istoria  grazdansko  voini  v  SSSR,  HI,  348;  Archives  of  the  Party  History 
Institute,  f.,  1060,  2  O.e. 
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turns.*7  All  this,  however,  was  nothing  more  than  part-time  jobs  in 
comparison  with  the  Herculean  task  of  repatriating  Hungarian 
Communists. 

Kun’s  own  repatriation  was  subordinated  to  the  greater,  broader 
issue  of  the  resettlement  of  the  Communist  vanguard  which  had 
evolved  in  Soviet  Russia.  While  ten  months  earlier  his  main  concern 
had  probably  been  how  to  return  as  quickly  as  possible  to  his  young 
wife  and  small  daughter,  now  it  became  rather  a  matter  of  how  to 
resettle  the  most  important  individuals  at  the  most  appropriate 
time — including  himself.  Had  the  matter  not  overshadowed  his  own 
personal  interests,  he  could  have  made  it  back  home  long  ago. 
Between  March  and  October  1918  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Hungarian  soldiers  did  make  it  home,  even  though  their  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  so  doing  were  far  less  favorable.  But  he  already  knew  that  he 
did  not  dispose  freely  of  his  own  fate,  which  he  voluntarily  subordi¬ 
nated  to  the  cause  of  the  revolution. 

His  return  meant  nothing  more  than  that  the  leader  of  the 
Hungarian  Communists  was  transfering  the  scene  of  his  activities 
from  Moscow  to  Budapest. 

By  this  time  the  ideological  break  with  Social  Democracy  was  an 
accomplished  fact.  While  the  polarization  of  the  working  class  move¬ 
ment  had  not  been  carried  out  anywhere  outside  of  Russia,  and  revo¬ 
lutionary  and  reformist  forces  generally  still  functioned  within  the 
framework  of  a  single  party,  the  outlines  of  the  Third  International 
were  visible  on  the  horizon.  In  the  entourage  of  Lenin  it  was  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  preceive  that  the  break  could  not  be  avoided  internationally; 
and  that  the  Hungarian  workers  movement  also  had  to  draw  the  con¬ 
sequences.  Kun  was  well  aware  of  this. 

As  we  have  seen  earlier,  Kun  had  not  experienced  sharp  conflicts 
with  the  general  staff  of  Hungarian  Social  Democracy  before  the 
October  Revolution,  because  he  himself  was  a  loyal  Social  Democrat 
and  later  because,  as  regards  the  number  one  issue — the  war,  and 
the  relationship  to  the  Russian  revolution — the  Hungarian  Social 
Democratic  Party  had  adopted  a  positive  stand.  The  negative  aspects 
could  not  be  assessed  accurately  from  such  a  distance,  on  the  basis  of 
incomplete  information.  The  principal  theme  of  the  articles  he  wrote 
at  this  time  was  the  criticism  of  the  Social  Democratic  stand — but 


#7  Archive®  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  f.p  881/1;  991/3,4,  and  5;  999/4,  and  6;  1060/2  and 
3,  111 VI II  fl.e. 
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that  of  Scheidemann  and  Bernstein  rather  than  that  of  Garami  and 
Weltner.  These  articles  were  milestones  along  the  road  away  from 
Social  Democracy.  By  October  1918  he  had  proceeded  too  far  along 
this  road  to  even  consider  chosing  the  Social  Democratic  Party  as  the 
framework  for  his  eventual  activities  back  home. 

In  any  case,  from  the  spring  of  1918,  from  the  time  the  Hungarian 
Group  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party  had  come  into  existence,  the 
dilemma  no  longer  existed  for  him:  whether  or  not  to  break  away 
from  the  traditions  and  glorious  past  of  the  party  of  the  Hungarian 
workers.  From  this  time  on  he  consciously  worked  to  bring  about  the 
Hungarian  branch  of  the  Communist  world  party. 

We  have  used  the  expression  “world  party”  deliberately.  The 
October  Revolution  emphasized  its  own  internationalist  nature  to 
the  extent  it  realized  that  its  fate  depended  on  the  victory  or  failure 
of  world  revolution.  The  events  following  the  revolution  made  this 
clear  by  the  day.  The  counter-revolution  recruited  its  masses  with  the 
slogan  “Holy  Russia!”  and  “Mother  Russia!”  while  the  Bolsheviks 
promised  equal  rights  to  the  oppressed  nationalities  of  tsarist  Russia. 
The  Red  Army  was  composed  of  all  nationalities  and  it  naturally  sug¬ 
gested  the  notion  that  revolution  was  not  the  business  of  one  country 
only,  but  rather  that  the  victory  in  this  struggle  would  bring  about  an 
“international  world.”  Where  to  fight  for  the  cause  was  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  a  soldier  in  this  struggle — or  rather  a  matter  of  practi¬ 
cality:  wherever  he  could  do  the  most  good. 

The  next  question  was  “when?”  It  was  hardly  worth  getting  home 
as  long  as  the  circumstances  were  such  that  one  could  accomplish  lit¬ 
tle  there.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1918  the  world  revolution 
could  make  better  use  of  the  Hungarian  Red  soldier  in  the  forests  of 
the  Urals  than  in  Hungary,  for  a  return  home  would  probably  have 
resulted  in  dying  on  the  battlefield  at  Isonzo. 

By  October  1918,  however,  the  agony  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  had 
reached  the  stage  when  the  heirs  to  be  begin  to  take  inventory  of  the 
property  of  the  dying.  Indeed,  the  Central  Powers  had  reached  the 
stage  of  military  collapse.  The  front  lines  had  disintegrated,  the  sol¬ 
diers  had  left  the  trenches  and  were  heading  home  in  disarray.  It  was 
obvious:  revolution  was  just  a  matter  of  days  now. 

Kun  was  relatively  well  informed  about  matters  in  Hungary.  In 
spite  of  a  few  factual  mistakes  he  assessed  the  general  trend  of 
events  and  the  personalities  involved  correctly. 
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The  prior  dispatch  of  Communists  served  the  purpose  of  preparing 
the  establishment  of  a  Party  during  1918  forty  or  fifty  members  of 
the  Hungarian  group  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party,  EmO  Seidler 
in  the  lead,  returned  to  Hungary  with  various  missions.* 

On  October  23,  1918,  Kun  published  in  the  Pravda  an  article 
titled  “Accomplished...”  and  the  following  day,  on  October  24,  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Hungarian  Communists  in  Russia  took  place. 

The  main  issue  on  the  agenda  was  how  to  facilitate  repatriation. 
Kun  was  the  reporter  for  the  occasion.  Taking  note  of  the  threat  of 
the  Hungarian  Social  Democratic  Party  and  of  the  need  to  establish  a 
Hungarian  Communist  Party,  he  presented  the  draft  of  a  proclama¬ 
tion.  This  proclamation  contained  everything  that  the  Communists 
felt  had  to  be  done  urgently  under  the  circumstances  in  Hungary. 
The  main  thrust  was  on  blowing  the  cover  off  the  bourgeois  democra¬ 
tic  groups  within  the  ruling  circles,  as  well  as  the  Social  Democrats, 
showing  that  the  latter  intended  to  put  on  the  brakes  on  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  process.  Kun  appealed  to  the  workers  to  form  Soviets  and 
prepare  for  the  overthrow  of  state  power." 

The  reader  may  well  feel  surprised  that  the  congress  practically 
had  to  force  Communist  POWs  to  return  home.  We  must  bear  in 
mind,  that  those  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  Russian  revolution 
felt  their  name  was  known  in  Hungary — and  in  most  cases  they 
were  right.  Moreover,  everyone  was  aware  that  rather  than  a  train 
ticket  leading  him  into  the  arms  of  his  loving  spouse,  he  could 
expect  to  end  up  in  a  quarantine  camp,  if  not  an  outright  court- 
martial.  The  perspective  was  less  than  attractive. 

The  October  31  revolution  in  Hungary  caught  the  Hungarian 
Communists  of  Moscow  in  the  midst  of  packing.  The  news  did  not 
surprise  them,  on  the  contrary,  they  felt  it  was  natural;  the  oppo¬ 
site  would  have  surprised  them.  They  thought  of  a  successful  revo¬ 
lution  in  Germany,  France,  or  England  as  equally  natural,  and  they 
were  so  confident  that  for  a  long  time  they  refused  to  believe  that 
the  coach  of  revolution  got  sidetracked.  Their  duty  was  now  clear: 
return  home  and  prepare  the  proletarian  revolution. 

The  turn  of  mind  of  the  Hungarian  Communists  was  determined 
by  the  analogies  they  drew  between  the  two  countries.  All  their 
writings  suggest  and  emphasize  the  similarities  between  conditions 

“  Chives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  501  f.,  1,  5  0.  e.  as  well  as  the  recollections  of 
JoUn  Kelen. 

"Obichkin  and  Vass,  eds.,  op.  tit.,  I,  250,  footnote  2. 
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in  Russia  and  in  Hungary.  Workers  at  home  would  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  there  was  anything  in  common  between  the 
workers’  movement  in  the  two  countries,  for  even  the  most  radical 
minds  in  Hungary  focussed  on  Germany.  For  generations  Russia  had 
been  but  a  distant  periphery  of  Europe  and,  although  the  October 
Revolution  did  attract  attention,  it  occurred  to  no  one  in  Hungary  to 
seek  analogies  between  the  country  of  the  “half-savage  muzhiks”  and 
the  “cultured  country”  that  was  Hungary.  The  argument  that  the 
October  Revolution  was  a  peculiarly  Russian  product  that  came 
about  as  a  reaction  to  tsarist  tyranny,  something  that  had  to  be  wel¬ 
comed  but  not  imitated,  seemed  fairly  convincing.  The  Communists 
argued  against  this  view  and  tried  to  prove  it  wrong. 

As  we  can  tell  from  subsequent  records  Kun  negotiated  with  the 
Soviet  leaders  regarding  the  return  to  Hungary,  including  Lenin, 
Sverdlov,  and  Bukharin.  There  are  no  written  records  of  these  negoti¬ 
ations,  but  the  first  cables  dispatched  by  the  Soviet  Republic  serve  as 
fairly  convincing  evidence.  This  evidence  finds  confirmation  in  the 
funds  Kun  received  from  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  party  to  cover  the 
expenses  incurred  during  the  creation  of  the  Hungarian  Communist 
Party. 

We  do  not  have  reliable  data  regarding  the  magnitude  of  these 
funds;  we  cannot  take  the  figures  mentioned  in  various  sources  seri¬ 
ously  because  they  are  inconsistent,  and  also  because  the  authors, 
Ndnassy  included,  did  not  have  reliable  information  at  their  disposal. 
Moreover,  they  lack  a  common  denominator,  referring  to  different 
currencies:  gold  rubles  from  tsarist  Russia,  Swiss  franks,  and  US 
dollar  bills  in  various  denominations  are  mentioned  in  the  various 
sources.  In  any  case,  these  sums  would  be  difficult  to  translate  into 
values  meaningful  to  us  (all  the  less  so,  since  the  value  of  the  gold 
ruble  fluctuated  considerably  in  different  parts  of  Russia).  In  any 
case,  we  are  talking  about  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  necessary 
expenses  of  setting  up  a  Party:  it  subventioned  Voros  Ujsag  [Red 
Newspaper],  it  paid  the  rent  for  the  headquarters  at  Visegrad  Street 
and  its  maintenance,  and  covered  the  expenses  of  the  few  individuals 
who  formed  the  “autonomous  apparatus”  of  the  Party.  It  should  be 
noted  that  it  would  have  been  too  risky  for  one  person  to  bring  all 
that  cash  across  the  front  lines.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  cash  was  car¬ 
ried  by  several:  Seidler,  Kun,  Vantus,  P6r,  Szamuely,  Miinnich. 

The  “rolling  ruble”  is  one  of  the  favorite  themes  of  anti- 
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Communist  literature.  The  exploitation  of  this  theme  is  rendered 
easier  by  the  fact  that  practically  every  group  of  the  international 
Communist  movement  in  formation  received  funds  from  Moscow; 
hence,  sources  pertaining  to  the  matter  are  not  lacking — many  of 
those  who  left  the  movement  eventually  wrote  their  memoirs.  The 
fact  is  that  political  movements  cannot  make  headway  without 
money,  and  Communists  could  hardly  rely  on  the  support  of  some 
rich  captain  of  industry.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  Soviet  government 
took  this  money  from  the  mouth  of  its  near-starving  population;  if  we 
knew  the  primary  sources  it  should  be  possible  to  compute  how  many 
died  of  starvation  as  a  consequence.  From  the  perspective  of  the 
Soviet  government,  the  world  revolution  had  top  priority  as  an 
“investment."  Not  one  of  the  Bolshevik  leaders  could  visualize,  at 
this  time,  the  notion  of  “socialism  in  one  country  only.”  These  expens¬ 
es  could  be  considered  rational  within  the  context. 

On  November  4,  1918,  the  Hungarian  Communists  ready  to 
return  home  gathered  for  a  last  meeting.  The  meeting  brought  about 
a  fundamental  decision:  it  declared  the  formation  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Hungary.  For  practical  purposes  this  meant  that  the 
Hungarian  group,  which  until  then  had  operated  within  the  Soviet 
Party,  became  independent. 

This  measure  was  decisively  influenced  by  the  news  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Third  International.  The  resolution  stressed  several  times 
that  the  new  Party  considered  itself  a  part  of  the  International  on 
the  verge  of  being  created.  Until  that  time  it  “recognizes  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Russia  as  the  international 
representative  of  the  working  class,  and  subjects  itself  in  all  respects 
to  the  decisions  of  that  Committee.” 

The  formula  served  as  a  model:  it  contained  the  leading  principle 
of  the  Communist  movement  for  the  next  fifty  years. 
“Internationalism  means  voluntary  subordination  to  the  Soviet 
Union” — this  idea  was  formulated  a  year  after  the  victory  of  the 
Bolshevik  revolution.  And  although  this  concept  was  taught  in 
euphemistic  terms  at  all  Communist  party  schools  the  world  over, 
only  in  the  1960s  was  it  removed  from  the  official  ideological  cate¬ 
chism  (after  the  appearance  of  the  Sino-Soviet  conflict  and  of 
Eurocommunism ). 

The  group  also  passed  a  resolution  that  all  members  of  the 
Russian  Communist  Party  bom  in  Hungary  “should  leave  the  territo- 
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ry  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Republic  as  soon  as  possible  and  devote  all 
their  strength  to  the  promotion  of  the  international  revolution  in 
Hungary.” 

The  meeting  divided  the  available  cadres  into  two  groups.  One 
group  was  entrusted  with  the  initiation  and  leadership  of  party  work 
in  Hungary — this  became  the  first  or  provisory  Central  Committee  of 
the  Party.  The  second  group  remained  in  Russia  for  the  time  being  in 
order  to  continue  the  work  among  the  POWs  fighting  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Red  Army.  This  group  was  called  the  Foreign  Bureau. 

Since  both  groups  had  to  work  not  only  among  Hungarians  but 
among  the  minority  groups  as  well,  their  composition  reflected  ethnic 
diversity.  Kun,  Vdntus,  P<5r,  Hariton  Pescariu,  Emil  Bozdogh,  Mdtyds 
Kovrics,  Mdtyds  Krisjrik,  Ivan  Matuzovid,  Franjo  Drobnik  became 
members  of  the  Central  Committee  (many  have  vanished,  presum¬ 
ably  because  they  repatriated  to  the  successor  states  and  fell  out  of 
sight).  The  nationalities  consideration  was  even  more  prevalent 
among  those  remaining  in  Russia,  where  we  find  Endre 
Rudnydnszky,  Bdla  Jaross,  as  well  as  numerous  Romanian,  Serbian, 
or  Slovak  Communists.70 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting  the  Party  came  de  jure  into  existence. 
De  facto  it  would  come  into  existence  only  once  it  began  operations  in 
Hungary.  Still,  the  formal  launching  had  real  meaning  from  at  least 
two  points  of  view.  On  the  one  hand,  those  returning  home  could  no 
longer  debate  whether  or  not  to  break  with  the  Social  Democrats; 
they  returned  as  members  of  a  Party  already  in  existence.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  increased  their  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  Soviet  lead¬ 
ers,  that  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  future  Third  International:  the 
Hungarian  Communist  Party  was  among  the  first  in  Europe. 

The  only  remaining  task  was  how  to  organize  the  voyage  home.  In 
spite  of  the  victory  of  the  democratic  revolution  in  Hungary  it  never 
occurred  to  the  group  to  travel  openly.  The  conditions  were  still  too 
fluid.  The  Soviet  leaders,  with  several  decades  of  experience  in  illegal 
travel,  prepared  their  way.  They  worked  out  several  variants  and 
procured  the  appropriate  clothing  and  documents.  For  instance,  they 
thought  of  sending  Bdla  Kun,  along  with  Vantus,  as  Soviet  diplomats, 
by  way  of  Germany.  This  plan,  however,  did  not  work  out:  on 
November  5  the  German  government  expelled  Adolf  Abramovich 
Ioffe,  the  Soviet  representative  in  Berlin,  and  diplomatic  relations 

nIbid.,  p.  251. 
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broke  off  for  the  time  being.  A  new  solution  had  to  be  found:  Kun 
became  Dr.  Emil  Sebesty^n,  regimental  doctor.  He  took  off  with  three 
companions,  Vantus,  GyOrgy  Nflnrissy,  and  Arprid  Feckd,  all  former 
students  from  the  school  for  militants,  for  the  dangerous  journey. 

Before  their  departure  (some  time  after  October  24,  but  before 
November  4),  Kun,  Pdr  and  Szamuely  met  with  the  Soviet  leaders — 
presumably  Lenin,  Radek  and  Chicherin.  The  Soviet  leaders  gave  the 
Hungarian  Communists  some  assignments  that  did  not  pertain 
strictly  to  Hungarian  affairs.  For  instance,  Szamuely  was  supposed 
to  meet  with  Karl  Liebknecht  in  Berlin,  probably  to  prepare  the  first 
congress  of  the  Third  International;  thence  he  was  supposed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Switzerland.  Emd  Pdr  was  supposed  to  relay  instructions  to 
the  Soviet  Red  Cross  mission  operating  in  Vienna.  As  for  Bdla  Kun, 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  winning  Friedrich  Adler  over  to 
the  Bolshevik  cause.71 

Kun  and  his  companions  took  off  in  the  evening  of  November  6 
from  Moscow;  while  the  city  was  preparing  for  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  revolution,  the  four  well-dressed  civilians  boarded  the  train  at 
the  railroad  station  practically  unnoticed. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  complexity  of  their  journey,  let  us  glance 
at  the  map.  In  November  1918  the  Western  borders  of  the  Soviet 
state  ran  along  a  line  west  of  Petrograd,  east  of  Pskov,  Vitebsk,  and 
Smolensk  towards  the  south.  Briansk  was  within,  but  Gomel  on  the 
other  side  of  the  border.  Then  the  line  continued  along  Kursk, 
Povorino,  Tsaritsin  and,  with  an  enormous  detour,  towards  Stavropol 
and  the  Caucasus  Mountains.  On  the  other  side  of  the  border,  the 
“hetman”  government  of  Pavlo  Skoropadskii  exercised  authority 
over  an  “independent  Ukraine”  thanks  to  the  presence  of  German 
and  Austrian  troops.  Moreover,  independent  of  everyone  in  the  area, 
anarchist  gangs  were  assiduously  robbing  the  trains  crossing  the 
area  without  regard  to  the  national  or  political  identity  of  the  passen¬ 
gers.  Furthermore,  Red  partisan  groups  were  operating  in  the  area 
as  well;  the  identification  cards  and  costumes  that  may  have  pleased 
the  Germans  and  Skoropadskii  were  sure  to  displease  the  partisans. 
Indeed,  the  passengers  may  have  had  difficulty  proving  that  they 
were  not  the  ones  they  said  they  were. 

At  any  rate,  Kun  and  companions  reached  Kursk  by  train,  without 
difficulty.  There  they  met  B£la  Paulik,  the  representative  of  the 

11  Mrs.  Srindor  Gdbor,  Szamuely  TXbor  (Budapest:  Akaddmiai  Kiadd,  1974),  pp.  99-100; 
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Austro-Hungarian  Red  Cross  from  Tomsk.  He  handed  over  their  doc¬ 
uments  and  bid  them  farewell. 

The  remainder  of  the  trip  depended  on  good  luck  and  poise.  Kun 
played  the  role  of  a  Hungarian  gentleman  returning  from  the  front 
with  aplomb.  Upon  reaching  the  Ukrainian  border  he  approached  the 
highest  ranking  Austrian  officer,  reported  in  and,  as  a  true  gentry 
would,  immediately  resorted  to  the  familiar  form  of  address. 
Naturally,  the  fellow-officer  invited  the  doctor  for  dinner,  while  Kun 
depicted  the  terrors  of  Bolshevism  in  lively  colors. 

After  the  Austrian  officer  laid  out  the  red  carpet  the  trip  contin¬ 
ued  without  complications  from  Kharkov  to  Kiev,  then  on  to  Brodi. 
From  here  they  continued  their  way  towards  the  Hungarian  border 
by  Red  Cross  vehicle. 

They  reached  the  Hungarian  border  at  the  village  of  Lavochne: 
the  excellent  documents  and  the  poise  had  done  the  trick.  On 
November  17  Kun  arrived  in  Budapest.” 


"  GyOrgy  Milei,  A  Kommunutdk  Magyarorszdgi  Pdrtja  megalakuldsa  [The  formation  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary]  (Budapest:  Kossuth,  1962);  NUnissy.  op.  cU„  pp.  22-24. 
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Kun  returned  to  Hungary  at  the  most  opportune  moment:  pre¬ 
cisely  when  the  conditions  for  creating  a  Communist  Party,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  his  voyage,  were  most  favorable. 

By  the  fall  of  1918  the  name  Bbla  Kun  was  not  unfamiliar  to  many 
Hungarians.  Several  hundred  POWs  had  returned  by  then,  relating 
stories,  with  personal  comments,  about  the  man  who  was  the  num¬ 
ber  one  agent  of  the  Reds  out  there  in  Soviet  Russia.  The  graduates 
of  the  school  for  militants  had  also  returned,  as  did  Kun’s  closest 
comrade-in-arms,  Em<5  Seidler,  whose  mission  was  to  prepare  Kun’s 
arrival.  Seidler  entered  in  touch  with  the  circle  around  Otto  Korvin. 
This  group  consisted  of  radical  Socialists  who,  in  turn,  had  important 
contacts  in  some  of  the  larger  industrial  plants  of  Budapest.  They 
were  able  to  procure  whatever  was  needed,  whether  it  be  illegal  lodg¬ 
ings,  a  printing  press,  arms,  or  even  an  aircraft  (since  they  had  reli¬ 
able  contacts  within  the  aircraft  factory  at  Matyasfold).  They  were 
ready  to  accept  Kun  as  their  leader. 

It  was  thanks  to  Seidler  that  Korvin  and  his  group  had  printed 
and  disseminated  Kun’s  “What  Do  the  Communists  Want?”  even 
before  the  democratic  revolution,  around  August  1918.  A  Hungarian 
pamphlet  prepared  in  Soviet  Russia  was  a  great  sensation  in  1918. 
The  name  of  the  author  became  widely  known.1 * 

The  authorities  in  Budapest  had  grown  aware  of  Kun’s  activities 
in  Russia  at  the  beginning  of  1918.*  In  August,  as  he  was  preparing 
to  return,  the  circles  of  intellectuals  sympathizing  with  the  working 
class  already  considered  him  the  leader  of  the  “Bolsheviks.”3 

Kun  arrived  in  secret  and  remained  underground  for  about  two 

1  Lajofl  Kassdk,  Egy  ember  4lete  [One  man's  life]  (Budapest:  Pantheon,  no  date);  Jdzsef 
Lengyel,  Visegrddi  utca  [Visegrdd  Street]  (Budapest:  Kossuth,  1968). 

1  Budapesti  Hlrlap,  May  11,  1918. 

3Kassdk,  op.  cit.f  p.  139. 
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weeks.  He  did  this  for  several  reasons.  For  one  thing,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  in  Russia  he  could  not  assess  accurately  how  much  free¬ 
dom  there  was  in  Hungary,  whether  this  freedom  would  extend  as  far 
as  to  tolerate  Communist  organizing  in  the  open.  Moreover,  if  his 
return  were  broadcast  with  much  fanfare,  the  curious,  the  journal¬ 
ists,  the  cafe  intellectuals,  police  informers  would  throng  around  him 
and  render  serious  work  impossible. 

Kun  had  yet  another  reason,  however,  for  secrecy.  He  had  left 
Moscow  not  merely  to  found  the  Communist  Party  in  Hungary.  As 
mentioned,  Lenin  entrusted  him  with  another,  equally  important 
mission.  He  was  expected  to  travel  to  Vienna  and  win  Friedrich 
Adler  over  to  the  Communist  cause.  He  was  to  meet  with  the  leader 
of  the  Vienna  mission  of  the  Russian  Red  Cross  and  deliver  Lenin’s 
personal  message. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  need  to  stress  the  importance  of  winning 
Friedrich  Adler  over.  His  prestige  among  Austrian  workers  was  enor¬ 
mous.  Lenin  had  every  ground  for  assuming  that  this  Socialist  who 
turned  against  chauvinism  not  only  in  words  but  in  deed,  will  be 
among  the  founders  of  the  new  International.  Indeed,  that  was  the 
mission  of  Communists  traveling  to  various  countries  from  Moscow, 
including  the  mission  of  Szamuely  to  Germany  and  Switzerland.  The 
Bolsheviks  sought  out  those  individuals  upon  whom  they  could  count 
for  the  Communist  world  movement. 

We  have  but  meager  documentation  regarding  Kun’s  mission  in 
Vienna;  indeed,  private  conversations  are  seldom  recorded.  In  his  let¬ 
ter  of  January  6  to  Lenin,  Kun  merely  states:  “In  Vienna  I  spoke  to 
F.  A.,  a  great  dunce.  Strasser  is  hesitating.”4  In  a  subsequent  article 
he  noted:  “I  went  to  Vienna  and  delivered  to  Friedrich  Adler  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  Lenin."8 

In  his  open  letter  to  Trotskii,  dated  December  1919,  in  which  he 
accuses  the  Russian  Bolsheviks  of  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Austrian  workers’  movement,  Adler  wrote:  “In  addition  to  these  mis¬ 
takes  that  are  psychologically  rather  interesting  but  without  practi¬ 
cal  significance,  you  thought  it  necessary  to  intervene  in  the 
Austrian  workers’  movement  at  the  time  of  the  collapse  of  November 
1918.  You  have  sent  money  over  here.”  Then  he  went  on  to  explain 

4  B^la  Kun,  A  Magyar  Tarukxktetxirtatdgrtil  l About  the  Hungarian  Soviet  Republic],  1958,  p. 
138. 

B^la  Kun,  Osszehivjuk  az  alakuld  flteBt"  [We  call  the  constituent  assembly  to  order] 
Ttirtadalmi  Szemle,  (11),  1958. 
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that  this  in  itself  was  not  reprehensible:  among  fraternal  parties 
this  sort  of  thing  is  an  expression  of  solidarity.  In  this  specific  case, 
however,  the  money  was  not  brought  for  a  fraternal  party  already  in 
existence,  but  rather  they  sought  a  party  to  fit  the  money.* 

Adler  probably  explained  to  Kun  that  he,  much  as  his  comrades 
Otto  Bauer,  Karl  Renner,  and  Karl  Seitz,  held  Lenin  and  the  Russian 
Bolsheviks  in  high  esteem,  followed  their  struggle  with  deep  sympa¬ 
thy  and  hoped  that  the  building  of  socialism  will  prove  successful, 
although  he  doubted  it.  But  such  experimentation  would  be  out  of 
the  question  in  Austria  because  the  country  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Entente  without  whose  shipments  of  food  they  would  starve  in  a 
matter  of  days.  It  would  be  senseless  to  exacerbate  them.  In  Austria 
it  was  not  socialism,  but  the  building  of  a  democratic  republic  on  the 
ruins  of  the  empire  that  was  on  the  agenda.  What  the  Russians  had 
achieved  at  the  cost  of  blood  and  suffering,  the  Austrain  workers  will 
achieve  by  democratic  means,  whereas  those  who  would  spur  them  to 
irresponsible  and  hopeless  undertakings  were  mere  adventurers. 

Kun  also  looked  up  Boris  Weisbrod,  the  leader  of  the  Russian  Red 
Cross  operating  in  Vienna,  then  returned  to  Budapest. 7 

In  Budapest  Kun  embarked  on  the  organization  of  the  Communist 
Party  full  throttle.  He  could  rely  on  several  kinds  of  support.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Korvin  group,  consisting  mainly  of  young  Jewish  intellec¬ 
tuals,  the  workers  known  as  trustees  in  some  of  the  larger  plants  of 
Budapest  (a  tradition  of  the  Social  Democratic  unions,  these  trustees 
were  elected  by  the  workers  at  individual  plants  to  represent  their 
interests)  were  a  significant  factor.  Some  of  them  definitely  sympa¬ 
thized  with  Communist  ideals  and  were  ready  to  promote  these  at 
their  plant.  The  engineers  of  revolutionary  bent,  who  set  up  an  orga¬ 
nization  called  the  “Inter-Factory  Committee,”  formed  a  separate 
group.  Furthermore,  there  was  the  opposition  within  the  Social 
Democratic  Party.8  Russian  POWs  working  in  Budapest  created  the 
Budapest  group  of  the  Bolshevik  Party  and  sought  contact  with 
Hungarian  comrades.  Kun  negotiated  with  all  these  groups.® 

Moreover,  all  these  groups  were  in  touch  with  each  other  in  the 
summer  of  1918  and  were  thinking  about  creating  a  Party.  A  confer- 

f  “Brief  an  Leon  Trotsky,"  Der  Kampf,  December  13,  1919. 

7  Andreis  Siklds,  "A  szocialista  forradalomdrt*  [For  the  Socialist  revolution],  in  Milei,  ed., 
7b nulmdnyok,  p.  150. 

1  Milei,  op.  cit. 

9  Borbdla  Szerdrai,  ed.,  Nagy  id6k  tanui  emUkeznek  l The  witnesses  to  great  periods  remem¬ 
ber]  (Budapest:  Kossuth,  1958),  pp.  7-10;  Party  History  Archives  H-u-1. 
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ence  was  held  on  November  17, 1918,  at  which  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  within  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  Lriszlb  Rudas,  raised 
the  issue  of  leaving  the  party  and  creating  a  new  one.  Before  a  decision 
could  be  taken,  however,  Seidler  announced  that  Kun  had  returned 
from  Russia.  The  debate  was  suspended  at  the  receipt  of  this  news;  the 
participants  at  the  conference  did  not  wish  to  decide  without  Kun.10 

The  negotiations  with  the  opposition  within  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  were  not  easy  for  Kun.  Kun’s  partners  were  hesitant;  they  could 
not  decide  whether  to  leave  the  party  and  create  a  new  one,  or  strive  to 
convert  the  SDP  into  a  revolutionary  organization.  Indeed,  Jen<5 
Landler  and  Jdzsef  Pogany — with  whom  Kun  also  met11 — rejected  the 
idea  of  joining  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  for  the  latter  reason. 
Kun  likewise  did  not  receive  backing  from  Zsigmond  Kunfi  or 
Buchinger.11 

Kun’s  determined  stand  on  the  issue  of  the  break  with  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  took  the  opposition  within  the  party  somewhat  by 
surprise.  Jrinos  Hirossik  wrote  about  his  first  meeting  with  Kun:  “He 
said  many  extremely  interesting  things.  His  points  of  view  are  all  new. 
His  proposals  regarding  tactics  are  entirely  different  from  what  we  had 
agreed  upon.”11 

In  contrast  to  the  surprised,  hesitant,  uncertain  revolutionaries  in 
Hungary,  Kun  felt  confident  about  the  vanguard  which  had  returned 
from  Russia  about  the  same  time.  As  Jdzsef  Lengyel  wrote: 

They  were  the  objects  of  our  admiration,  and  indeed  we  had 
much  to  learn  from  them.  They  brought  along,  from  the  school 
for  militants,  the  manner  of  presentation,  the  primitive,  simple, 
convincing  style  using  familiar  terms  which  we  had  expected  for 
so  long.  They  spoke  about  the  means  and  goals  of  the  great  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  same  terms  as  we  had  used  in  our  leaflets  condemn¬ 
ing  the  war  meant  for  the  workers  and  peasants  forced  into  uni¬ 
form....  Furthermore,  it  was  so  clear  to  them  that,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Bolsheviks,  all  other  tendencies,  whether  they 
referred  to  themselves  as  socialist  or  revolutionary,  would  aban- 

10  Milei,  op.  cU .,  p.  47. 

“Archive*  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  614/f.,  1/1919-10303  Confession  of  Otto  Korvin. 

Tibor  Hajdu,  Az  1918-at  magyarortzdgi  polgdri  demokratikus  forradalom  [The  bourgeois 
democratic  revolution  of  Hungary  in  1918]  (Budapest:  Kossuth,  1968).  In  the  study  of 
AndrAa  Siklds,  already  quoted,  the  names  of  Jakab  Weltner,  Jdnos  Vanczdk,  and  Sdndor 
Szabadoa  are  also  mentioned  in  this  context.  Milei,  ed.,  Thnulmdnyok,  pp.  151-52 
Milei,  op.  cii.t  p.  67. 
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don  the  cause  in  the  course  of  the  revolution...  We  also  learnt 
how  important  it  was  to  occupy  the  central  post  office,  the 
railroads,  the  telegraph  office,  and  that  to  stand  guard  in 
front  of  the  latter  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous,  important, 
and  praiseworthy  tasks....  14 

Among  the  revolutionaries  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
Soviet  Russia,  in  addition  to  Seidler,  the  following  participated  in  the 
preparations  for  the  founding  of  the  Party:  Kriroly  Vdntus,  Arpdd 
Feczkd,  Ferenc  Jancsik,  Ern<5  Pdr,  Jdzsef  Rabinovics,  Frigyes 
Karikds,  Sdndor  Kellner.  ia 

In  a  single  week  Kun  performed  herculean  tasks:  he  met  person¬ 
ally  with  all  who  were  important  to  the  new  Party,  travelled  to 
Vienna  round-trip,  took  the  initial  steps  towards  launching  the  first 
Communist  newspaper.  Undoubtedly  his  influence,  his  determined 
intervention  played  a  role  in  converting  those  who  hesitated.  He  had 
not  seen  his  wife  and  small  daughter  in  three  years;  after  such 
stormy  years  and  months  everyone  deserves  a  few  days  without 
cares  to  relax  in  the  bosom  of  the  family,  tell  stories  about  the  war 
and  adjust  to  peaceful  conditions.  Kun  had  not  much  time  for  this. 
Proof  of  his  dedication  is  that  in  the  days  following  his  return  he 
probably  slept  less  than  at  the  front.  As  the  memoirs  of  his  wife 
reveal,  he  would  not  allow  himself  the  luxury  of  a  private  life;  their 
togetherness  was  constantly  interrupted  by  comrades  coming  and 
going  on  Party  business. 

It  seems  Kun  was  not  much  concerned  about  numbers.  Had  he 
been  more  concerned  surely  he  would  have  placed  greater  emphasis 
on  winning  over  some  well-known  Social  Democratic  officials — not  an 
unrealistic  prospect  at  all.  But  what  mattered  to  him  more  was  to 
have  a  Party  as  soon  as  possible,  with  office  space,  a  newspaper, 
meetings,  in  other  words,  to  start  the  work  of  Communist  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  rest  would  follow. 

The  launching  of  the  Party  was  not  tied  to  formalities;  it  happened 
in  a  matter  of  fact  way,  without  ritual.  The  meeting  of  November  24 
at  the  apartment  on  Vdrosmajor  Street  started  much  like  any  other 
meeting  over  the  preceding  few  days.  “Although  there  was  some  hesi¬ 
tation,  even  those  who  hesitated  felt,  or  knew,  that  the  meeting  of  the 
24th  held  at  VsLrosmajor  Street  was  the  beginning  of  the  Communist 

14Lengyel,  op.  cit.,  pp.  82-83. 

1BMi)ei,  op.  cit.,  p.  69. 
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Party  of  Hungary, *  wrote  Kun  eight  years  later.16 

Perhaps  it  is  not  superfluous  to  bring  the  reader’s  attention  to  the 
obvious,  yet  seldom  mentioned  fact,  that  the  category  Communist 
Party”  in  1918  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  more  familiar  Stalinist 
type  Party  of  later  years.  In  Hungary,  the  term  “party”  could  be  inter¬ 
preted  two  ways.  It  could  refer  to  the  old  parliamentary  groups  (the 
Work  Party,  the  Independence  Party),  loose  gatherings  that  came 
about  mainly  for  the  sake  of  election  campaigns,  without  permanent 
membership  or  party  apparatus.  The  Social  Democratic  Party  was 
essentially  different;  it  had  a  far  more  evolved  structure,  a  consistent 
ideology,  and  the  appropriate  infrastructure  that  can  be  called  the 
movement  The  newly  created  Communist  Party  had  to  adjust  itself 
primarily  to  these  norms  if  it  intended  to  gain  acceptance  among  the 
workers.  Moreover,  it  was  decisively  influenced  by  the  Russian 
model,  especially  since  the  latter  was  regarded  to  a  large  extent  as 
internationally  valid. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  furthermore,  that  neither  was  the  Russian 
Party  the  monolithic  state  party  it  started  to  become  after  1921  (after 
the  ban  against  opposition  parties),  and  especially  in  the  late  twen¬ 
ties.  At  this  time  the  Bolshevik  Party  was  still  the  party  of  indepen¬ 
dently  thinking  revolutionaries,  within  which  there  was  room  for  dif¬ 
ferent  programs,  and  even  for  different  factions,  and  who  worked 
together  within  the  Soviets,  or  struggled  against  the  legal  opposi¬ 
tion — the  SRs,  the  Mensheviks,  the  Anarchists — members  of  which 
occupied  responsible  positions  within  Soviet  institutions. 

Thus  the  newly  established  Communist  Party  in  Hungary  was  not 
the  prototype  of  the  bureaucratic,  hierarchical,  over-centralized  state 
party.  Judging  from  its  activities,  a  definite  structural  setup  is  hard 
to  detect  in  it.  The  hierarchy  was  occasional  and  informal,  based 
mainly  on  merit.  The  distribution  of  labor  was  ad  hoc :  everyone  did 
what  needed  to  be  done  at  a  given  moment.  The  notion  of  Party 
member  was  not  nearly  as  mystical  as  it  was  to  become:  the  notion 
of  “collective  membership’  was  accepted — meaning  that  as  a  result  of 
the  show  of  hands  at  a  plant  meeting  all  the  workers  within  that 
plant  were  regarded  as  Party  members  (hard  to  imagine  under 
Stalinist  conditions!)  No  special  significance  was  attributed  to  the 
completion  of  the  membership  forms — propaganda  work,  the  winning 
over  of  the  masses  was  far  more  important. 

"Ibid.,  p.  71. 
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Nevertheless,  from  its  origins  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary 
harbored  traits  containing  the  seed  of  future  distortions.  The  “profes¬ 
sional  revolutionary,”  the  caste  of  persons  paid  by  the  Party  and  who 
live  for  the  Party,  was  separate  from  the  rank  and  file  Party  member 
from  the  start.  At  the  beginning  this  separation  entailed  far  greater 
sacrifices:  unlimited  workload,  irregular  hours,  occasional  police  per¬ 
secution.  But  this  same  separation  led,  after  the  seizure  of  power,  to 
privilege,  to  the  urge  to  grab  power  at  any  cost,  and  total  power  at 
that,  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  (which  also  meant  something 
different  then).  Closely  related  were  the  denial  of  all  democratic  val¬ 
ues,  the  hypothesis  which,  in  plain  terms,  merely  means  “we  know 
better  what  is  good  for  the  people  than  the  people  themselves.”  Of 
course,  the  panacea  that  resolves  all  problems,  the  world  revolution, 
was  the  ultimate  goal  that  justified  all  means:  Communists  did  not 
have  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  fair  play. 

These  traits,  albeit  in  a  fledgling  form,  may  be  detected  even  in 
the  initial  stages  of  the  activities  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Hungary.  In  summary  we  may  state:  the  organizational  principles  of 
the  new  party  were  undeveloped,  its  ideology  was  messianic. 
Contemporary  Hungarian  society,  however,  yearned  for  a  messianic 
ideology,  because  only  disillusion  and  despair  for  the  country  could 
emanate  from  the  rational  ones. 

The  party  derived  its  legitimacy  from  the  denial  of  the  Social 
Democratic  way  of  thinking.  What  need  would  there  be  for  yet  anoth¬ 
er  Marxist  party  proclaiming  socialism  as  its  end,  if  the  extant  party 
was  actually  struggling  for  that  end?  Obviously,  the  Communist 
Party  of  Hungary  had  to  demonstrate  that  the  SDP  had  departed 
from  its  original  goals,  that  the  CPH  assumed  precisely  those  objec¬ 
tives  which  had  once  been  represented  by  the  SDP.  This  explains  the 
hardly  tasteful  campaign  which  the  Communists  launched  from  the 
start  against  Social  Democracy,  and  which  the  latter  returned  in 
kind.  This  propaganda  work  was  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  SDP 
became  part  of  the  regime,  whereby  the  party  was  immediately  and 
automatically  coopted  into  giving  up  some  of  its  principles.  The 
majority  of  the  cadres  of  the  CPH  came  from  the  Social  Democratic 
movement;  their  disloyalty  had  to  be  explained. 

Kun  devoted  all  his  energies  to  building  up  the  CPH  in  those 
months.  After  the  meeting  of  November  24  he  had  to  find  quarters 
for  the  Party.  This  proved  a  relatively  easy  task:  thanks  to  the 
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Korvin  group  they  found  a  furnished  room  at  UgynOk  Street  and, 
when  this  proved  too  exiguous,  rented  space  at  15  Visegrddi  Street. 
This  apartment  belonged  to  Izsd  Sdmuel,  and  had  been  used  by  the 
artist  Lajos  Kassak  as  a  studio  and  gallery;  it  consisted  of  several 
rooms  and  a  large  loft,  which  the  party  shared  with  the  Kassak  cou¬ 
ple  and  the  owner. 

It  was  here,  at  Visegrridi  Street,  that  the  Party  held  its  first  public 
meeting;  60  to  100  people  showed  up.  Kun  announced  the  formation 
of  the  Party  to  them;  then  the  confidence  man  of  the  aircraft  factory 
at  Mdtyisfbld,  Jdzsef  Mikulik,  delivered  an  address. 

As  already  mentioned,  Kun  and  comrades  had  founded  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary  earlier  in  Moscow.  Upon  their  return, 
however,  they  could  not  help  but  note  that  conditions  in  Hungary 
were  entirely  different  from  what  they  had  expected.  The  act  of  foun¬ 
dation  had  to  be  repeated,  with  the  proper  adjustments.  Three  peo¬ 
ple,  Kun,  Pdr,  and  Vantus,  represented  continuity  between  Moscow 
and  Budapest. 

The  launching  of  the  Vdntfs  Ujsdg  was  Kun’s  pet  project,  in  more 
ways  than  one.  On  the  one  hand,  he  knew  that  the  Bolsheviks  had 
begun  their  Party  the  same  way.  On  the  other  hand,  Kun  considered 
journalism  as  his  actual  profession,  a  profession  he  had  never  ceased 
to  practice.  He  negotiated  with  Zoltdn  Franyd  and  Dezsfl  Jrisz  who 
were  editing  the  radical,  left-wing  literary  periodical  Vdrds  Lobogd. 
He  soon  realized,  however,  that  rather  than  buy  up  one  of  the  innu¬ 
merable  papers  being  published  in  Budapest  at  that  time,  it  would  be 
better  to  go  his  own  way. 

There  was  no  basic  obstacle  to  this;  the  liberal  democratic  revolu¬ 
tion  took  the  principle  of  freedom  of  the  press  seriously.  Anyone  could 
publish  anything  provided  he  had  the  money  and  paper.  The  real 
problem  was  lack  of  paper,  brought  about  by  wartime  coditions; 
paper  for  dailies  was  allocated  by  the  government.  The  right  to 
receive  paper  depended  on  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  Emo  Garami. 
It  seemed  useless  to  approach  Garami  with  an  application  to  provide 
paper  for  “Bolshevik  propaganda”  purposes.  Instead,  the  moneys 
brought  by  Kun  and  comrades  were  sufficient  not  only  to  purchase 
an  adequate  printing  shop  but  also  to  procure  paper  on  the  black 
market.  Although  contacts  were  needed  for  this,  these  were  not  lack¬ 
ing.  Bda  Vdgd,  who  had  been  directing  the  editorial  offices  of  one  of 
the  largest  middle  class  papers,  Az  Est,  for  years,  felt  at  home  in 
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those  circles  where  everything  necessary  for  launching  a  paper  could 
be  obtained  at  a  price. 

There  was  no  lack  of  journalists  who  could  write  well;  the  prob¬ 
lem,  rather,  was  their  abundance.  Some  had  demonstrated  their  call¬ 
ing  as  Communist  journalists  in  the  columns  of  Szocidlis  Forradalom 
or  the  Nemzetkdzi  Szocialista:  they  included  Kun  himself,  Ldszld  F. 
Boross,  and  later  Szamuely.  There  were  the  young  talents  from  the 
Korvin  group,  who  had  demonstrated  their  talent  earlier  in  Kassak’s 
cultural  review  Ma :  Jdzsef  Lengyel,  Jdzsef  R^vai,  Aladdr  Komjdt 
were  at  the  Party's  disposal.  It  could  also  count  on  intellectuals 
whose  main  profession  was  not  journalism,  yet  could  write;  and  it 
could  count  on  some  of  the  professionals  of  the  Budapesti  Hlrlap  and 
of  the  Vj  Nemzed&k ,  such  as  Jenfl  Ldszld  or  Ldszld  Rudas. 

On  December  7,  1918,  the  newspaper  hawkers  of  Budapest  could 
shout  the  sensational  news:  Vdrtis  Ujsdg ,  with  the  concise,  provoca¬ 
tive  masthead  “Communist  Newspaper,”  was  on  the  stands.  The 
authors,  true  to  the  general  tradition  in  the  Hungarian  press,  did  not 
sign  their  articles.  Only  one  article  carried  the  name  of  its  author: 
Bukharin’s  “Why  Are  We  Communists?”  The  programmatic  lead 
article  titled  “We  Want  Class  Struggle!”  can  be  ascribed  with  great 
probability  to  Kun.  We  are  led  to  this  conclusion  by  its  style,  similar 
to  that  of  his  earlier  articles,  as  well  as  by  the  asumption  that  he  was 
not  likely  to  let  anyone  else  take  on  this  task. 

The  essence  of  the  editorial,  as  of  the  entire  issue,  was  differentia¬ 
tion  from  the  Social  Democrats.  It  expressed  ideas  that  were  later  to 
become  commonplaces  of  Communism,  but  in  Hungary  at  least  had 
never  seen  print  before,  namely  that  the  Scheidemanns,  the 
Renaudels,  the  Brantings  had  sold  themselves  out  to  the  capitalists; 
moreover,  that  the  Social  Democrats  of  Hungary  considered  that  the 
revolution  was  concluded  and  were  distancing  themselves  from 
Marxism;  whereas  the  objectives  of  the  Communists  was  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  coming  proletarian  revolution.  The  newspaper  was  not  a 
daily  in  the  traditional  sense  of  the  term.  It  contained  almost  no 
news  and  lacked  “colorful”  items  to  relieve  the  serious  content — com¬ 
mentary,  humor,  advertisements.  It  seemed  more  of  a  political  pam¬ 
phlet  which  attacked  in  rough  tones,  in  an  unhewed  mode.  Its  sharp 
edge  was  not  directed  against  the  old  regime,  which  barely  deserved 
mention.  The  newspaper  targetted  exclusively  the  existing  regime, 
liberal  democracy,  more  particularly  its  left-wing:  the  Social 
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Democrats  and  the  radicals  around  Oszkdr  Jdszi.,T 

Everything  the  paper  stated  regarding  the  Social  Democrats  and 
their  allies  was  by  and  large  true:  that  the  Social  Democrats  endeav¬ 
ored  to  consolidate  “bourgeois  society”  along  with  the  “bourgeois  par¬ 
ties”  was  not  denied,  even  by  N^pszava.  The  only  difference  lay  in  the 
assessment  of  this  fact,  in  the  prospects  for  a  revolution,  in  whether 
a  proletarian  revolution  was  timely  or  not. 

Vbrtfs  Vjsdg  discarded  the  distinction  that  formed  the  essence  of 
the  politics  of  N4pszavay  the  distinction  between  the  semi-feudal, 
monarchist  forces  on  the  one  hand  and  the  radical  bourgeoisie  on  the 
other.  It  lumped  together  Istvan  Tisza  and  the  “radical  Jews  and 
honorary  Christians”  around  Oszkar  Jaszi.  Regarding  the  latter  it  is 
worth  noting  that  whereas  the  Jewish  question  was  among  the  taboo 
subjects  for  the  editors  of  N4pszctva,  Voros  Vjsdg  had  no  such  inhibi¬ 
tions  at  all,  and  made  frequent  references  to  the  religious  affiliation 
of  big  business  in  Hungary.  It  is  difficult  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  suspi¬ 
cion  that  it  was  attempting  to  compensate  for  the  handicap  deriving 
from  the  fact  that  the  intellectual  ranks  of  the  Party  consisted  almost 
exclusively  of  Jews  (the  situation  among  the  officials  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  was  similar). 

The  historian  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  in  this  newspaper, 
launched  at  the  beginning  of  December,  1918,  there  was  a  special  col¬ 
umn  devoted  to  the  “Third  International.”  In  other  words,  while 
Ntpszava  still  counted  on  the  reorganization  of  the  old  international 
within  which  Scheidemann  and  Lenin  might  coexist  in  peace,  Voros 
Vjsdg  brought  into  general  awareness  the  concept  of  a  new 
International  several  months  before  that  organization  was  actually 
formed. 

The  Social  Democratic  Party  greeted  the  appearance  of  Vdros 
Vjsdg  and  the  formation  of  the  new  Party  with  embarrassment. 
Indeed,  the  Social  Democratic  officials  were  most  surprised  when 
Bela  Kun,  ex-official  of  the  Workers’  Indemnity,  officer  with  the  21st 
Honveds,  whose  tireless  efforts,  bravery,  and  willingness  to  sacrifice 
were  well  known  to  them,  returned  from  POW  status  at  the  head  of 
the  invisible  army  of  the  revolution;  but  they  would  never  have  sus¬ 
pected  that  his  return  would  open  a  new  age  in  the  history  of  the  rev¬ 
olution  and  the  Hungarian  workers’  movement.1*  Therefore,  at  the 

kityuba  jutott  radikalizmus"  [Radicalism  at  a  dead  end],  VorGs  Uj&dg,  December  7, 
op.  cii.t  p.  203. 
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beginning,  they  refrained  from  taking  any  stand.  From  the  end  of 
November,  Ntpszava  published  more  and  more  articles  (including  the 
lead  editorial  of  its  Sunday,  November  24th,  issue)  denouncing 
Bolshevism.  In  these  articles  the  Bolsheviks  still  appeared  as  the 
black  sheep  of  the  international  Social  Democratic  family,  whose 
antics  reflected  unfavorably  on  the  whole  family.  They  must  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  stop  these  activities,  others  must  be  warned  against  follow¬ 
ing  in  their  tracks,  but  there  was  no  question  of  ostracizing  them 
from  the  bosom  of  the  family.  On  the  contrary,  the  paper  attempted 
to  postpone  as  far  as  possible  the  expression  of  the  bitter  truth,  that 
there  no  longer  was  a  unified  international  Marxist  workers’  move¬ 
ment,  that  a  final  schism  had  taken  place. 

We  need  not  wonder  at  this.  The  generation  of  Social  Democrats 
who,  for  the  first  time,  could  taste  the  sweetness  of  freedom  and 
power,  did  not  wish  to  give  up  their  euphoric  inebriation  for  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  grave  reality.  The  same  applied  to  the  masses  of  organized 
workers  who,  after  so  many  years  of  heroic  but  invariably  futile 
struggle,  finally  felt  themselves  in  the  saddle.  The  semblance  of  vic¬ 
tory  concealed  the  basic  reality,  namely  that  the  satisfaction  of  par¬ 
taking  in  the  attributes  of  power  compensated  them  for  the  lack  of 
real  power.  It  appeared  to  them  that  they  shared  the  victory  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  “civilized”  world:  their  German,  French,  English, 
Belgian  comrades  were  either  in  control  or  along  the  paved  road 
leading  to  power.  Why  could  Russia  not  fit  into  the  ranks,  the  leaders 
of  which  appeared,  from  this  distance,  to  be  separated  from  the  rest 
by  disagreements  on  tactics  rather  than  principles?  There  had  been 
disagreements  all  along,  but  they  had  always  dissipated,  the  ideal  of 
proletarian  internationalism  had  invariably  succeeded  in  overcoming 
particular  interests.  Individual  parties  and  leaders  eventually  sub¬ 
mitted  themselves  to  the  universal  interests  of  the  international 
socialist  movement:  why  would  it  be  otherwise  on  this  occasion? 

The  leaders  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  deluded  themselves 
and  the  masses  with  such  arguments;  the  Communists,  on  the  other 
hand,  stubbornly  and  aggressively  dissuaded  the  masses  from  this 
illusion.  They  considered  their  first  and  foremost  task  to  proclaim 
that  the  decades-old  front  lines  had  now  changed:  basically,  the 
Social  Democrats  had  moved  from  one  side  of  the  barricades  to  the 
other,  the  side  which  was  to  uphold  the  power  of  the  bourgeoisie.  And 
since  it  was  not  easy  to  convince  the  masses,  first  of  all  the  organized 
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workers,  Communist  propaganda  had  to  devote  the  brunt  of  its 
efforts  to  explain  this,  while  paying  scant  attention  to  tasks  that 
were  self-evident,  such  as  the  struggle  against  the  White  counter¬ 
revolution.  When  it  dealt  with  those  issues,  it  did  so  to  point  out  how 
much  or  how  little  the  Social  Democrats  assumed  of  their  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  struggle  against  the  counter-revolution. 

Thus,  twenty  days  after  Kun’s  return  the  Communists  not  only 
had  a  formally  organized  party,  but  a  newspaper  as  well.  Enormous 
organizational  skills  were  required  to  achieve  so  much  in  so  little 
time.  We  do  not  claim  that  the  Party  and  the  paper  were  created  by 
Kun  himself;  no  doubt,  he  could  not  have  taken  a  single  step  without 
the  likes  of  Korvin,  Rudas,  Mikulik,  and  others;  still,  Kun  was  the 
one  who  held  this  fluid,  self-propelling  guard  together. 

The  first  comment  on  the  publication  of  Vfaros  Ujsdg  was  the  edito¬ 
rial  of  Ntfpszava  on  December  11,  reflecting  the  stand  described 
above.  Its  arguments  were  far  from  persuasive.  Its  principal  charge 
against  the  Communists  hinged  on  the  fact  that  they  had  not  strug¬ 
gled  in  the  period  of  Tisza  and  Wekerle,  that  they  had  not  bothered 
to  escape  from  Russia  and  get  back  home  at  that  time.  The  logic 
behind  this  did  not  differ  much  from  accusing  a  newborn  of  shirking 
work.  The  peculiar  ambivalence  of  the  situation  was  reflected  by  the 
fact  that  the  scorn  heaped  on  the  Hungarian  Communists  was 
accompanied  by  praise  for  Lenin  and  Trots kii.  Later  this  logic  was 
complemented  by  the  fact  that  while  the  Communists  were  accused 
of  “rolling  rubles,*  the  Social  Democrats  expressed  a  liking  towards 
those  individuals  who  disbursed  these  sums  to  the  Hungarian 
Communists.)  It  was  not  difficult  for  Voros  Ujsdg  to  demonstrate  the 
sophistry  of  such  arguments. 

Kun  spent  the  first  days  of  December  holding  meetings  day  and 
night,  mostly  elaborating  a  structure  for  the  new  Party.  Kun  careful¬ 
ly  selected  those  strata  of  Hungarian  society  among  whom  the 
Communist  slogans  were  likely  to  find  the  greatest  echo. 

The  most  significant  group  in  terms  of  numbers  and  political 
influence  were  the  demobilized  military.  The  concept  “demobilized 
soldier”  included  practically  every  man  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
55;  the  end  of  the  war  had  found  about  a  million  and  a  half 
Hungarian  citizens  in  uniform.  They  were  now  streaming  back  home 
over  a  period  of  but  a  few  weeks,  to  seek  their  place  in  society.  Some 
were  content  with  the  happiness  they  found  in  returning  to  their 
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spouse,  whereas  others  were  disgruntled,  disgusted  with  all  political 
manifestations,  or  felt  hatred  and  were  bent  on  vengeance  against 
those  who  had  driven  them  into  four  years  of  inhuman  suffering. 
Their  hatred  focussed  on  their  former  commanding  officers,  the  old 
Hungarian  civil  service,  and  the  millionaires  who  had  accumulated 
wealth  during  the  war. 

The  greater  part  of  the  demobilized  soldiers  could  not  find  their 
place  in  civilian  life.  Women  and  children  worked  in  the  arms  indus¬ 
tries  in  wartime,  but  their  production  had  become  superfluous.  The 
lack  of  coal  and  other  raw  materials  would  have  reduced  job  opportu¬ 
nities  even  if  industry  did  not  have  to  shift  from  war  to  peacetime 
footing.  Thus  the  designation  “demobilized  soldier”  largely  coincided 
with  the  concept  “unemployed.”  The  soldier  returning  from  the  front 
who,  after  four  years  of  suffering,  could  rightly  expect  some  form  of 
compensation,  perhaps  even  reward,  was  doubly  disappointed  in 
finding  nothing  but  unemployment  and  the  black  market;  the  prices 
on  the  latter  aroused  him,  as  did  the  fact  that  some  could  actually 
afford  those  prices. 

Among  the  demobilized  soldiers  there  was  the  special  group  of  dis¬ 
abled  who  had  lost  a  limb  or  an  eye  and,  by  the  same  token,  any  hope 
of  becoming  once  again  full-fledged  workers  and  supporters  of  their 
family.  The  best  the  liberal  government  could  offer  them  was  alms; 
there  was  no  one  they  could  turn  to  for  comforting  or  to  improve  their 
prospects. 

The  demobilized  soldiers,  the  non-commissioned  officers,  and  the 
disabled  banded  together  in  separate  organizations.  From  the  very 
first  the  Communists  paid  considerable  attention  to  these,  assumed 
positions  within  these  organizations,  and  soon  took  over  their  lead¬ 
ership. 

The  next  most  important  group  was  the  National  Association  of 
Young  Workers,  formed  on  November  30,  which,  although  it  did  not 
join  the  Communist  Party  formally,  made  it  nevertheless  clear,  from 
its  inception,  whose  side  it  was  on.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  reso¬ 
lutions  passed  at  its  organizational  meeting  were  published  not  by 
Nipszava ,  but  by  Vdrds  Ujsdg.  Kun  knew  that  the  more  radical  a 
party,  the  more  likely  it  was  to  appeal  to  the  youth. 

Among  the  industrial  workers  the  Party  concentrated  its  efforts 
on  the  large  plants  where  revolutionary  organization  had  roots. 
These  included  the  aircraft  plant  at  Matyasfbld  and  Aszdd,  the  Ganz 
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Electric,  the  Liptak  Factory,  Weiss  Manfred  of  Csepel,  the  Ganz 
Danubius,  the  Hungarian  Sheet  Metal  Plant,  the  Northern  Main 
Locomotive  Atelier,  and  the  Automotive  Transportation  of  Budapest.1* 
Through  these  the  Communist  Party  in  Hungary  obtained  positions 
in  the  Union  of  Steelworkers.  Soon  after,  Communist  factions  were 
formed  within  the  Printers  Union,  the  Construction  Workers  Union, 
the  Painters  Union,  the  Mail-Carriers  Union,  the  Union  of  White 
Collar  Workers,  etc.  Communist  influence  varied  but,  for  the  time 
being,  they  were  unable  to  take  the  lead  away  from  the  Social 
Democrats. 

The  Communists  were  also  present  in  one  of  the  most  important 
organizations  of  the  revolution,  the  Workers’  Council  of  Budapest. 
The  Communist  segment  of  this  organization,  some  10  or  11  strong 
out  of  200,  was  led  by  B^lri  Vrigd,  under  the  direct  guidance  of  Kun.*0 

The  Communist  Party  in  Hungary  was  influential  in  five  provin¬ 
cial  towns:  Salgdtaijan,  Satoraljaujhely,  Debrecen,  Nagyvdrad,  and 
Szeged.  Kun  visited  Salgotaijan  in  the  context  of  a  mass  rally  on 
December  26.11 

If  we  add  to  the  above  the  propaganda  work  among  Romanian, 
Serbian,  Slovak,  German,  and  Ruthenian  proletarians,  as  well  as  the 
struggle  for  winning  over  various  military  units — as  a  consequence  of 
the  which  the  CPH  was  able  to  set  up  practically  a  Red  Guard,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  Sailor  National  Guard  led  by  Csemy,  the  Railroadworkers’ 
National  Guard,  and  the  Militia  of  the  capital — we  get  a  rough  pic¬ 
ture  of  how  Kun  spent  his  weekdays  in  December  1918.  His  speeches 
went  unrecorded;  the  recollections  that  remain,  preserve  not  so  much 
the  content  of  these  speeches,  but  their  general  impact,  and  even 
that  in  retouched  form,  colored  by  emotions  of  later  events:  hence 
they  provide  information  not  so  much  about  B^la  Kun  but  about  the 
relationship  of  the  one  writing  these  recollections  to  Kun.22 

The  issues  of  the  Vbros  Ujsdg  would  prove  an  inexhaustible  source 
for  posterity  ,  if  only  we  were  able  to  identify  the  authors  of  its  arti¬ 
cles.  We  can  detect  Kun’s  handwork  in  the  issues  that  have  survived. 
He  was  the  one  to  identify  the  principal  themes,  which  were  then  for¬ 
mulated  by  Rudas,  Jen<5  LAsz\6,  and  eventually  by  Szamuely.  Kun 
made  comments  on  the  drafts  of  the  articles  and  the  authors  usually 

uIbUL,  p.217. 

*Ibid.,  p.  218. 

B  IfonJi  Ojtdg,  January  1, 1919. 
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took  these  into  consideration.23 

The  revolution  brought  up  many  issues  to  which  the  masses  were 
expecting  clear  and  definite  answers.  The  most  important  of  these 
was  the  issue  of  landownership,  since  the  msyority  of  demobilized  sol¬ 
diers  were  landless  peasants.  The  Social  Democratic  Party  dealt  with 
this  issue,  as  it  did  with  any  other,  from  the  perspective  of  consolida¬ 
tion,  allowing  major  concessions  to  its  middle  class  partners  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  its  own  program  of  1903.  The  stand  of  the  Communists  as 
regards  the  land  issue  was  explained  by  Kun,  in  his  lecture  of 
December  21. 

Kun  examined  landownership  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  prole¬ 
tarian  revolution:  he  felt  that  handing  over  land  to  the  peasants  as 
their  private  property  was  harmful  and  reprehensible.  Nevertheless, 
he  recognized  that  “under  the  present  circumstances  land  reform 
could  not  be  avoided,  in  spite  of  all  its  damaging  effects.”  The  main 
focus  of  attention,  however,  was  on  how  to  confiscate  the  land.  And 
Kun  came  up  with  a  clear  answer:  large  estates  should  be  expropri¬ 
ated  by  the  local  Soviets  of  the  Poor  Peasants  without  awaiting  any 
law  or  ordinance  to  that  effect. 

As  to  what  should  happen  once  the  land  is  confiscated,  Kun  saw 
two  alternatives:  “either  large  enterprises  based  on  collective  pro¬ 
duction,  or  small  enterprises  based  on  individual  labor.”  In  the  case 
of  the  latter,  the  exploitation  of  hired  labor  was  to  be  excluded.*4 

The  stand  taken  in  the  matter  of  land  reform,  as  in  the  case  of 
every  other  issue  of  the  revolution,  accurately  reflected  the  diver¬ 
gence  between  the  Social  Democratic  and  Communist  platforms.  The 
Social  Democrats  took  the  republican  regime  seriously,  accepted  the 
responsibilities  entailed  by  their  participation  in  the  regime,  and 
tried  to  set  up  a  government  on  the  basis  of  the  promulgated  laws. 
The  Communists,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  the  People’s  Republic 
as  a  transitional  stage  between  two  phases  of  the  revolution,  and  had 
no  intention  of  contributing  to  its  consolidation  by  positive  proposals. 
They  proudly  quoted  Liebknecht  who,  when  accused  of  contributing 
to  the  collapse  of  Germany,  retorted  “so  much  the  better!” 

We  cannot  ask,  as  the  Social  Democratic  and  middle  class  critics 
did  when  analyzing  the  Communist  stand  on  this  issue,  whether  this 
stand  was  realistic  under  the  circumstances?  The  only  answer  can 

nLengyel,  op.  cit.t  p.  104. 

34  “ Kommunista  agrdrjava&lat  a  Munkdstandca  eldtt “  [Communist  agrarian  reform  proposal 
presented  to  the  Workers'  Council],  Vtirtis  Ujadg,  December  10,  1918. 
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be:  the  world  revolution  was  a  reality,  that  is,  every  slogan  and  pro¬ 
gram  which  promoted  that  revolution  was  realistic  in  the  historical 
sense  of  the  word,  even  if  it  seemed  completely  unrealistic  in  the 
everyday  sense.  Tibor  H*ydu  characterizes  the  ultimate  objectives  of 
some  political  parties  as  follows: 

In  1918  the  Communists  believed  in  world  revolution;  the 
Social  Democrats  believed  in  watering  down  the  class 
struggle  and  hoped  the  imperialists  would  come  to  their 
senses;  Karolyi  believed  in  wisdom  and  the  lasting  effect  of 
the  Entente  victory;  Hungarian  nationalists  believed  in  the 
inviolability  of  thousand-year  old  frontiers;  the  clergy 
believed  in  the  kingdom  of  God;  the  bourgeois  radicals 
believed  that  humanity  will  listen  to  reason.  We  can  see 
which  party  stood  relatively  the  closest  to  fact  and  to  their 
own  objective. 36 

Kun  was  not  the  least  interested  in  pointing  out  realistic  goals  to 
the  masses  within  the  framework  of  a  middle  class  society.  On  the 
contrary,  he  used  his  energies  to  try  to  prove  that  the  class  objectives 
of  the  proletarian  class  could  not  be  realized,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  under  the  given  circumstances. 

The  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  was  consistently  preparing  to 
overthrow  the  bourgeois  republic  by  armed  uprising.  It  proclaimed 
this  objective  openly  and  made  specific  preparations  to  that  end.  It 
purchased  weapons — it  could  even  obtain  machine-guns  from  the 
retreating  soldiers  of  General  August  Mackensen’s  German  army 
crossing  Hungarian  territory — and  intensified  propaganda  work 
among  the  soldiers.  Kun  himself  took  the  lead  in  this  effort. 

On  the  rainy  morning  of  the  eve  of  the  New  Year  something  hap¬ 
pened  that  brought  these  tasks,  hitherto  barely  noticeable,  into  the 
limelight.  On  this  day  the  leaders  of  the  country  could  hardly  afford 
the  luxury  of  preparing  for  that  evening’s  party  or  wondering  in 
whose  company  they  should  celebrate  the  coming  of  this  not  very 
auspicious  New  Year.  The  cabinet  met  on  the  29th  to  resolve  the 
ongoing  government  crisis.  It  had  to  fill  the  cabinet  post  of  Minister 
of  Defense,  left  vacant  by  Albert  Bartha’s  resignation.  The  decision 
which  resulted  from  the  protracted  tug  of  war  stirred  up  a  storm 

“  Hfijdu,  op.  c it.,  p.  208. 
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which  was  soon  to  almost  uproot  the  recently  planted  sapling  of  the 
young  republic.  The  personality  of  Count  Sdndor  Festetics,  colonel  in 
the  reserves,  may  have  been  appopriate  for  many  tasks,  but  hardly  to 
calm  down  the  rebellious  soldiers,  or  to  create  order  from  the  growing 
havoc  of  military  affairs.  His  appointment  angered  even  those  sol¬ 
diers  who,  tired  of  the  chaos  that  seemed  to  have  become  a  perma¬ 
nent  state,  would  have  preferred  to  see  some  stability  at  almost  any 
price. 

The  Communists  were  the  first  to  recognize  this  opportunity  for 
revolutionizing  the  masses  of  soldiers,  and  did  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment.  Soldiers  came  to  Visegrdd  Street  to  request  that  Kun  visit 
the  barracks  on  0ll6i  Avenue,  and  speak  to  the  soldiers  there.  One 
comrade  had  already  grabbed  Kun’s  wintercoat.  Putting  on  his 
clothes  in  a  hurry  Kun  said:  “Let  me  have  a  revolver.  I  have  a  feeling 
something  is  going  to  happen  today.””  He  was  not  disappointed. 

What  happened  next  can  be  reconstructed  from  an  analysis  of  the 
sources,  even  though  these  contradict  each  other  as  regards  the 
details.  About  200  to  250  Communist  soldiers  (mostly  members  of 
the  Sailor  National  Guard),  with  Kun  in  the  lead,  marched  to  the 
barracks  of  the  1st  Infantry  Regiment.  Inside  the  courtyard  of  the 
barracks  Kun  spoke  to  the  assembled  military  personnel,  including 
those  that  had  accompanied  him.  He  commented  on  the  appointment 
of  Festetics.  He  appealed  to  the  soldiers  to  march  to  the  Ministry  of 
Defense  on  Castle  Hill  and  demand  the  resignation  of  Festetics.  The 
contemporary  accounts  provide  no  further  details,  but  we  already 
know  that  Kun  not  only  was  a  good  speaker  in  general,  but  that  he 
understood  the  language  of  the  enlisted  men  particularly  well.  He 
knew  their  vocabulary,  rough  but  to  the  point,  and  could  use  the 
same  sort  of  language. 

While  the  majority  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Regiment  were  listening 
to  Kun,  naturally  there  were  others  who  felt  it  their  duty  to  rush  to 
the  telephone  and  call  Jdzsef  Pogdny,  the  President  of  the  Military 
Council,  asking  him  to  come  at  once.  Pogany  got  into  a  vehicle  right 
away.  As  his  car  was  speeding  along  the  nearly  deserted  streets  from 
Castle  Hill  towards  the  barracks,  Kun's  speech  was  interrupted  by 
shots. 

There  are  as  many  variations  in  the  accounts  of  the  incident  as 
there  are  accounts.  Mrs.  Kun  cites  Sdndor  Szatmdri: 

**  Lengyel,  op.  cit.,  p.  85. 
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He  (Kun)  ascended  the  rostrum.  All  he  was  able  to  say  was  “My 
brother  soldiers!  A  captain  on  active  duty  raised  his  weapon 
and  took  aim  point  blank.  We  all  held  our  breath.  Kun  will  be 
shot  down!  In  the  deadly  silence  Kun  said:  “Captain!  You 
ought  to  know  that  in  order  to  fire  you  have  to  release  the  safe¬ 
ty!”  Loud  cheers  followed.  The  enlisted  men  standing  next  to 
the  captain  wrested  the  gun  away  from  him.*7 


Sdndor  Szatmari,  who  had  literary  ambitions,  and  became  a  com¬ 
poser  of  folk  songs  in  exile,  undoubtedly  wrote  with  an  ax  to  grind: 
at  the  end  of  his  account  the  soldiers  carry  Kun  out  of  the  barracks 
on  their  shoulders.  Even  if  we  overlook  such  minor  details,  as  the 
fact  that  a  captain  on  active  duty  usually  knows  that  the  safety  catch 
has  to  be  released  if  he  intends  to  shoot,  and  even  if  we  disregard  the 
fact  that  this  same  gun  crops  up  in  the  version  by  Jdzsef  Lengyel  at 
another  barracks,  that  of  the  32nd  Regiment;  even  if  we  do  not  doubt 
that  there  was  deadly  silence,  albeit  the  courtyard  was  packed,  and 
those  standing  in  the  rear  could  not  have  seen  what  was  going  on  in 
the  front  rows,  we  still  have  doubts  regarding  the  account,  for 
Szatmari  mentions  no  shots.  All  other  sources,  however,  be  it  Vdrtis 
Ujsdg ,  Ntipszava,  or  Vildg,  agree  that  there  was  shooting  within  the 
barracks.  Vilmos  Bohm,  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  at  the  time,  who 
must  have  received  official  reports  regarding  the  incident,  merely 
wrote:  “Shooting  for  unknown  reasons  took  place  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  barracks,  provoking  panic.”*  According  to  Weltner,  “several  shots 
were  fired  from  the  windows  opening  onto  the  courtyard  of  the  bar¬ 
racks,  whence  officers  and  soldiers  were  watching  the  Bolshevik 
demonstration. The  contemporary  report  of  Ndpszava  gives  the 
same  account,*0  while,  according  to  Vdr&s  Ujsdg ,  “one  of  the  officers 
gathered  a  group  of  enlisted  men  and,  running  to  the  floor  above, 
seized  weapons.  At  the  order  of  the  still  unidentified  officer  they  fired 
a  volley  at  comrade  Kun  and  the  soldiers  listening  to  the  Communist 
address.”31 


17  Mrs.  B£la  Kun,  op.  df.,  p.  140. 

Vilmoc  Bohm,  K4t  forradalom  tuz4ben  [In  the  cross-fire  of  two  revolutions]  (Vienna:  BOcai 
Magyar  Kiadd,  1923J,  p.  227. 

Jakab  Weltner,  Forradalom,  boUtvizmus,  emigrdcid  [Revolution,  Bolshevism,  emigration] 
(Budapest:  the  author’s  edition,  1929),  p.  99. 

"Kommuniata,  katonatanteWs"  [Communist  soldiers  demonstration],  Vbrtis  Ojsdg,  January 
4,  1918. 

*  "Tiaztek  orgyilkos  mertnylete  a  kommunisUk  ellen’  (Terrorist  attack  by  officers  against 
Communists],  Voms  Ujsdg,  January  4,  1919. 
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Thus  the  sources  are  agreed  that  the  shots  were  fired  from  the 
windows  opening  onto  the  courtyard  of  the  barracks  and  aimed  at 
the  courtyard.  The  reader  is  doubtless  inclined  to  wonder;  how  could 
these  shots  have  missed  Kun?  Whether  officers  or  enlisted  men,  they 
must  gone  through  target  practice  in  basic  training;  moreover,  they 
probably  had  been  to  the  front  and  may  have  fired  several  thousand 
rounds  in  their  lifetime. 

In  spite  of  all  this  (and  here  all  sources  are  agreed)  no  one  got 
wounded,  even  though  the  Communist  soldiers  and  Kun’s  volunteer 
bodyguards  returned  the  fire.  We  may  cautiously  conjecture  from  all 
this  that  the  shots  were  fired  in  the  air;  hence  the  intention  was  not 
to  kill  Kun,  merely  to  shut  him  up  and  put  an  end  to  the  meeting 
with  the  simplest  means  at  their  disposal. 

Nevertheless,  this  does  not  detract  from  Kun’s  personal  courage. 
He  had  counted  with  such  a  possibility  already  on  his  way  towards 
the  barracks,  but  the  idea  did  not  stop  him  for  a  moment.  Once  again 
he  reckoned  his  life  at  a  lower  value  than  the  cause:  to  spread 
Communist  propaganda  among  the  military. 

In  the  meantime  Jdzsef  Pogriny  and  his  escort  had  arrived  on  the 
scene.  The  shooting  stopped.  Pogany  succeeded  in  calming  the  sol¬ 
diers  down.  He  did  not  succeed,  however,  in  dissuading  Kun  from 
continuing  the  undertaking.  Unconcerned  about  the  dangers 
involved,  Kun  crossed  over  to  the  Maria  Theresa  barracks.  Pogdny 
preceded  him  and  convinced  the  agents  sympathizing  with  the  Social 
Democrats  not  to  allow  Kun  inside  and  not  to  give  him  a  chance  to 
hold  another  meeting. 

Consequently  Kun  was  arrested  at  the  entrance  to  the  barracks. 
There  could  be  no  public  meeting,  the  best  he  could  do  was  propagan¬ 
da  work  among  the  soldiers  milling  around  him  out  of  curiosity. 

Marching  along  Ull6i  Avenue  on  foot,  the  group  of  Communist  sol¬ 
diers  left  behind  at  the  first  barracks  soon  caught  up  with  Kun.  They 
demanded  that  their  leader  be  released  immediately.  Since  there  was 
no  lack  of  weapons  on  either  side,  the  situation  grew  tense.  Pogany, 
having  prevented  the  meeting,  now  gave  orders  to  have  Kun 
released.  In  any  case,  he  had  neither  the  intent  nor  the  legal 
grounds  for  Kun’s  arrest. 

For  a  while  the  small  but  determined  group  of  Communist  mili¬ 
tary  held  together  on  their  way  towards  Calvin  Square.  They 
intended  to  visit  the  Radetzky  barracks,  where  Communist  military 
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from  many  of  the  barracks  of  the  city  were  holding  a  meeting, 
preparing  a  list  of  demands:  these  included  freedom  of  propaganda 
among  the  soldiery,  better  mess  for  enlisted  men,  the  resignation  of 
Festetics,  power  to  the  Soviet  of  Soldiers.  The  marchers  received  news 
that  the  meeting  was  over,  however,  and  dispersed.  It  was  the  after¬ 
noon  of  New  Year's  Eve;  people  preferred  to  forget  their  troubles  and 
be  happy,  if  only  for  a  few  hours. 

But  this  time  the  residents  of  Budapest  could  not  welcome  the  New 
Year  without  a  care  in  the  world;  the  news  of  the  events  of  that  morn¬ 
ing  spread  across  the  city  and,  as  usual,  swelled  and  acquired  color  as 
it  spread,  accumulating  frightening  details.  At  one  gathering  the 
events  were  described  as  a  mutiny:  it  was  noted  as  an  irrefutable  fact 
that  the  “military  had  sided  with  the  Bolsheviks.”  Others  came  up 
with  further  sensational  news:  “The  Bolsheviks  are  laying  siege  to 
the  Hadik  barracks.”32  The  dty,  according  to  Ntpszava,  “was  agonizing 
in  hysterical  throes.”  Adding  fuel  to  the  fire  was  the  news  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion  of  the  inmates  at  the  jail  on  Margit  Boulevard  during  the  night; 
although  the  Communists  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  the  concepts 
“criminal”  and  “Bolshevik”  were  practically  synonymous  in  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  man  on  the  street. 

What  deprived  the  residents  of  their  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the 
New  Year's  Eve  champagne  constituted  merely  an  episode  for  Kun, 
albeit  an  important  episode  in  a  crucial  area.  The  Fates  were  relent¬ 
lessly  weaving  the  web  of  revolution,  and  the  strands  of  the  thread 
were  all  gathered  in  his  hands. 

One  of  these  threads  led  to  Moscow  and  Lenin.  Vladimir  Urasov, 
Russian  prisoner  of  war,  undertook  the  journey  to  the  East  in 
December,  carrying  Kun’s  report  on  the  situation  of  the  Party  in 
Hungary  across  at  least  three  front  lines.33 

There  was  plenty  to  report  about.  In  a  single  month  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary  had  grown  from  an  unknown  entity 
into  a  significant  factor  in  Hungarian  politics.  Institutions  were  enter¬ 
ing  the  Party  wholesale,  indicating  not  so  much  effective  organization 
as  increasing  sympathy  towards  Communist  ideology.  The  Party 
gained  valuable  new  forces.  In  December  Gytirgy  LukAcs  and  his  cir¬ 
cle  of  friends,  the  camp  of  the  “Heidelberg  philosophers,”  joined;  their 
adherence  was  received  with  no  small  astonishment  by  some 
Communist  leaders.  Most  of  Luk^cs's  friends  had  never  played  a  role 

”  TOmeghiflzUria"  (Mass  hysterics],  Ntpizaua,  January  2,  1919. 
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in  the  workers’  movement,  and  their  views  seemed  excessively  com¬ 
plex  for  revolutionaries  used  to  simplified  Marxist  formulas.  But  Kun 
recognized  their  intellectual  value  to  the  Party.  “We  could  not  under¬ 
stand  how  Kun  could  benefit  from  such  ‘assistance’,”  wrote  Jdzsef 
Lengyel.  “But  if  I  reflect  that  Kun,  the  orthodox  Marxist,  did  not  think 
of  us  as  true  Marxists  either,  yet  was  glad  to  work  with  us,  then  I 
understand  that  he  was  happy  to  receive  the  Lukacs  group.”34 

The  Communist  Party  in  Hungary  scored  a  victory  at  the  Congress 
of  the  Romanian  Socialists  of  Hungary,  held  in  Budapest.  Here  those 
Romanian  and  Hungarian  Communists  of  Transylvania  who  had  been 
together  with  Kun  in  the  Federation  of  Moscow  and  some  of  whom 
had  been  elected  to  the  Central  Committee,  now  took  the  initiative. 
Kun’s  closest  companion  in  the  struggle,  Hariton  Pescariu,  was  not 
there:  he  had  been  arrested  and  killed  by  the  Romanian  authorities. 
But  Henrik  Kagan,  who  was  to  serve  Kun  as  courrier  on  the  route 
between  Moscow  and  Budapest,  was  there,  as  were  Ern<5  P<5r  and 
Frigyes  Karikds.  Kun  himself  spoke  at  the  meeting.  The  Congress 
adopted  a  Communist  resolution:  the  paper  Steagul  Rosu  was  soon  to 
appear  on  the  stands,  printed  in  20,000  copies.86 

The  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  also  achieved  success  among 
other  nationalities.  In  December  Kun  established  contact  with  Filip 
Filipovic,  a  future  founding  member  of  the  Yugoslav  Communist  Party, 
who  guided  the  Yugoslav  movement  from  Budapest  for  a  while* 

By  then  Kun  belonged  among  the  best  informed  people  regarding 
politics  in  Hungary.  As  is  clear  from  the  above,  he  was  not  a  moralist 
He  accepted  without  hesitation  the  services  of  those  who  did  the 
Communist  Party  in  Hungary  favors,  whether  out  of  personal  interest, 
self-serving  ends,  for  a  future  career,  or  for  money.  Largely  on  this 
basis  he  acquired  informers  who  could  bring  him  intelligence  regard¬ 
ing  happenings  at  political  police  headquarters,  in  the  editorial  offices 
of  Ntpszava,  or  among  the  leaders  of  the  other  parties. 

It  should  be  noted  that  people  came  to  the  party  premises  at 
Visegrdd  Street  with  all  kinds  of  mixed  or  ulterior  motives.  In  addition 
to  the  steelworkers  of  Csepel,  or  the  mercenaries  who  had  fought  in 
Russia,  there  were  counts  who  had  lost  caste,  gentry  officers  in  the 
Hussars,  and  stockmarket  speculators  who  also  placed  bets  at  the 
races.37  Kun  did  not  judge  people  by  their  background,  but  rather  from 

34 Lengyel,  op.  cit pp.  106-07. 

*  VOrOs  Ojadg,  January  4,  1919;  Ntpazava,  January  1,  1919;  Hcgdu,  op.  cit.,  p.  215. 

Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  f  1115/11;  Hajdu,  op.  cit.,  p.  215. 

"Lengyel,  op.  cit.,  pp.  110-111. 
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the  point  of  view  of  what  could  they  bring  to  the  cause  of  the  revolution. 

The  successes  obtained  by  the  Communists  could  no  longer  be 
ignored.  While  in  December  Ntpszava  incessantly  assured  its  readers 
that  Communism  was  nothing  but  an  insignificant  wart  on  the 
healthy  body  of  the  socialist  workers*  movement,  its  tone  had 
changed  by  January.  Kun’s  name  was  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in 
the  January  3  issue. 

We  might  ask  one  B£la  Kun  why  he  does  not  make  a  workers’ 
movement  in  Kolozsvar — after  all,  he  was  a  party  official  there; 
Kriroly  Vantus  was  the  secretary  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
-  why  did  he  have  to  give  up  his  place  to  someone  else;  Vrigd  too 
was  party  secretary  at  Debrecen,  and  Fiedler  at  Arad — what 
became  of  the  movement  they  created?3* 

In  December  1918  and  January  1919  the  workers  took  over  some 
factories  in  Budapest  and  certain  provincial  towns,  chased  away  the 
former  managers  and  appointed  new  ones  in  their  stead.  Not  a 
Communist  initiative,  the  movement  was  a  spontaneous  undertak¬ 
ing  of  the  workers.3*  The  Communist  Party  in  Hungary  remained 
cautious.  The  Voros  Ujsdg  did  not  publish  a  single  article  in  January 
that  might  have  encouraged  workers  to  occupy  factories.  It  seems 
the  Party  did  not  want  to  share  responsibility  for  the  fate  of  the 
occupied  plants.  The  Party  leaders  knew  well  that  the  factories 
could  not  become  the  nucleus  of  socialist  relations  of  production  in 
the  midst  of  a  capitalist  economy  and  would  basically  have  to  oper¬ 
ate  much  as  before,  under  capitalist  ownership.  Indeed,  the  Voros 
Ujsdg  did  state:  “This  cannot  be  resolved  in  isolation,  only  when  all 
factories  and  all  banks  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  working  class.  That 
too  will  soon  take  place."40 

Kun  s  main  goal  at  this  time  was  to  hasten  the  process  of  polariza¬ 
tion  of  the  workers’  movement.  As  the  article  titled  “Valasztani”  [To 
choose]  which  appeared  in  the  January  8  issue  of  Voros  Ujsdg ,  pre¬ 
sumably  by  Kun,  stated: 

To  push  the  reformists  to  the  right,  force  them  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  by  attracting  the  adepts  of  the  revolutionary  tendency 

A  kommumstdk  6s  mi"  [TTi*  Communist*  and  we],  Ntpazaua,  January  3  1919 
Hiydu,  pp.  cit.,  pp.  246*47. 
mV&r6t  UjKtg,  January  19,  1919. 
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and  gathering  them  in  our  party:  this  way  we  shall  enable 
the  proletariat  of  Hungary  to  take  advantage  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  situation  and  take  part  in  the  international  proletari¬ 
an  revolution.  The  majority  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party,  whether  it  remains  within  the  government  coalition  or 
steps  out  of  it,  or  even  if  it  occupies  all  the  cabinet  posts  of  the 
bourgeois  state — will  be  forced  to  draw  all  the  consequences 
of  their  legality,  including  resorting  to  force  to  repress  the  rev¬ 
olutionary  movement. 

This  was  a  clear  formulation  of  Communist  tactics,  in  agreement 
with  the  teachings  of  Marx  and  Engels  regarding  the  tactics  the 
workers’  party  was  to  follow  in  a  bourgeois  democratic  revolution. 

During  the  clash  and  immediately  thereafter  the  workers  must 
first  oppose,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  all  bourgeois  moves 
to  disarm  them.  The  workers  must  not  allow  the  revolutionary 
enthusiasm  to  be  stifled  immediately  after  their  victory.  On  the 
contrary,  this  enthusiasm  must  be  kept  alive  as  long  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Not  only  must  the  so-called  excesses,  the  vengeance  of  the 
people  against  hated  individuals  or  against  public  buildings 
connected  with  hateful  memories  not  be  prevented.  Not  only 
must  such  episodes  be  tolerated,  but  the  workers  themselves 
must  seize  the  lead  in  these  manifestations.41 

Every  act  of  the  Communist  Party  in  Hungary  was  consonnant 
with  these  lines.  It  supported  all  demands  and  manifestations 
expressing  the  spontaneous  revolutionary  feelings  of  the  masses, 
even  if  these  at  times  included  dissonnant  elements  (for  instance,  the 
occasionally  anti-Semitic  tone  of  the  landless  peasant  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  the  provinces,  or  the  looting  that  accompanied  protest 
marches).  While  he  took  ample  advantage  of  the  opportunities  deriv¬ 
ing  from  the  participation  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  order  to  reveal  its  politics  of  collaboration,  Kun  did  not 
for  all  that  discard  attempts  to  win  over  the  left-wing  elements  of  the 
party. 

Perhaps  now  is  the  moment  to  rectify  certain  anachronistic  mis¬ 
conceptions;  it  is  generally  known  that  many  of  the  eventual  leaders 

41  Karl  Marx  and  Friedrich  Engels,  Vdlogatott  mdvek  (Selected  works  of  Marx  and  Engels] 
(Budapest:  Szikra,  1950),  p.  89. 
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of  the  Soviet  Republic  and  of  the  Communist  Party  in  Hungary  had 
opposed  the  Communist  movement  before  March  21,  but  the  recogni¬ 
tion  due  to  these  eventual  leaders  prudely  overlooks  this  fact:  for 
instance,  the  fact  that  Kun’s  closest  follower  and  loyal  companion, 
Jdzsef  Pogriny,  appeared  earlier  as  one  of  the  inquisitors  in  the  cru¬ 
sade  against  Communism,  as  far  as  Vdrds  Ujsdg  was  concerned;  or 
that  Kun’s  deputy  as  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Soviet 
Republic,  P^ter  Agoston,  was  once  described  in  Vdrds  Ujsdg  as  “the 
bank  president,  and  Professor  of  the  Royal  Catholic  Law  School  of 
Speculation  in  Real  Estate.41  Nor  were  Dezs<5  Bokanyi,  Antal 
Dovcsak,  or  Ferenc  Bajaki  spared  derogatory  adjectives,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  Sandor  Garbai  who  demanded  armed  intervention  against  the 
Communists. 

All  this  did  not  prevent  Kun  from  constantly  seeking  ways  of 
working  together.  For  instance,  only  a  few  days  after  Garbai 
demanded  ruthless  reprisals  against  the  Communists,  Kun  invited 
him  to  explain  his  position  at  a  Communist  rally.  Kun  himself  inter¬ 
vened  to  still  the  booing  and  have  the  crowd  listen  to  Garbai.45 

Kun  took  seriously  all  forums  that  enjoyed  the  undivided  respect 
of  the  working  class,  beginning  with  the  labor  unions  and  the 
Workers  Council  of  Budapest,  even  if  these  were  under  Social 
Democratic  control  for  the  time  being.  While  he  devoted  a  significant 
portion  of  his  energies  to  breaking  up  the  SDP,  not  for  a  moment  did 
he  challenge  unity  within  the  labor  union  movement.  On  several 
occasions  the  ten-member  Communist  faction  within  the  Workers 
Council  came  up  with  constructive  proposals  that  were  likely  to  meet 
the  approval  of  the  majority  of  that  body. 

This  flexibility  of  Communist  tactics  merely  contributed  to  the 
chaos  within  the  headquarters  of  the  SDP,  which  had  already 
reached  a  climax.  The  Social  Democratic  Party  got  into  increasingly 
contradictory  positions,  most  pointedly  formulated  by  Emo  Garami: 
the  masses  demand  ever  more  insistently  that  the  Social  Democratic 
ministers  carry  out  the  points  of  the  Social  Democratic  program;  but 
they  cannot  comply,  for  several  reasons,  one  of  which  is  that  they 
have  to  work  alongside  their  bourgeois  colleagues.  At  the  same  time, 
they  are  not  in  a  position  to  use  force  to  dismantle  the  Communist 

A  p^nzesifldk  fenyegeti  a  p^nzeszsdkot’  [The  money-bag  threatens  the  money-bag],  VtirOs 
yjtdg,  January  23,  1919. 

~  Hajdu,  op.  cii.t  p.  259. 
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movement.44 

Events  abroad  contributed  to  the  contradictions  within  the  Social 
Democratic  Party.  At  the  beginning  of  January  the  residents  of  Berlin 
were  subjected  to  the  sound  of  machine  gun  and  artillery  fire;  the 
break  within  the  Socialist  movement  had  reached  the  point  of  open 
armed  clash.  The  Ntpszava.  could  not  make  up  its  mind  which  side  to 
root  for;  it  could  hardly  refer  to  Liebknecht,  Rosa  Luxemburg,  or 
Georg  Ledebour  as  agents  of  Moscow,  or  as  common  adventurers.  It 
tried,  therefore,  to  do  the  impossible:  it  rooted  for  both  sides.  When 
the  Spartacist  movement  went  down  in  defeat  an  editorial  framed  in 
heavy  black  borders  did  not  help  matters  any. 

The  absurdity  of  the  position  ‘‘Yes  to  Lenin  and  Liebknecht,  no  to 
Kun  and  Szamuely”  became  obvious  in  January.  In  its  January  15 
issue  Vords  Ujsdg  carried  on  front  page  the  message  signed  by  Lenin, 
Trotskii,  Stalin,  Bukharin,  and  Sverdlov,  addressed  to  the  German 
Spartacists,  and  to  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Communist  parties. 
It  stated  clearly: 

The  real  power  of  the  bourgeoisie,  which  is  now  defended  by 
the  grateful  Socialist  puppets,  must  be  displaced,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  will  be  displaced,  by  the  real  power  of  the  proletariat. 
This  power  grows  as  soon  as  it  turns  into  a  revolutionary 
dictatorship,  disregarding  the  protests  of  socialist  traitors 
who,  at  the  First  Congress  of  the  German  Soviets,  used  their 
power  on  behalf  of  the  bourgeoisie.46 

The  same  issue  published  the  message  of  Karl  Liebknecht  (killed 
by  then),  dated  January  2  to  the  CPH:  “We  salute  the  Hungarian 
Party  of  the  Communists  as  our  companion  in  the  common  struggle!” 

Greetings  by  outstanding  figures  of  the  international  working 
class  amounted  to  considerable  moral  capital  for  the  Hungarian 
Communist  movement.  The  greeting  by  Lenin  and  his  closest  com¬ 
rades  was,  for  all  practical  purposes,  an  answer  to  Kun’s  letter  of 
January  5,  1919,  sent  to  Moscow  by  courier.  We  know  the  route  of  the 
letter  exactly:  it  was  carried  by  one  of  Kun’s  former  companions  in 
the  POW  camp,  Arpdd  Feczkd,  along  with  Edit  Hajos,  who  belonged 
to  the  Lukdcs  circle  which  sympathized  with  the  Party.  Both  reached 

46  "A  nemzetkozi  proletariat  us  vez4rei  a  magyarorszdgi  koramunistdkhoz"  [The  leaders  of  the 
international  proletariat  to  the  Communists  of  Hungary!,  Vfords  Ojstig,  January  15,  1919.  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  proclamation  is  not  included  in  any  edition  of  Lenin's  works. 
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Kiev  as  members  of  the  Hungarian  Red  Cross  delegation,  where  they 
were  met  by  Khristian  Rakovskii  and  Georgii  Piatakov,  who  took 
charge  of  their  further  journey.46 

The  brief  and  optimistic  letter  spelled  out  objectively  the  results 
obtained  by  the  Communist  Party  in  Hungary  in  its  first  few  months. 
It  stressed  the  successes  obtained  among  the  Steelworkers.  It  gave 
an  account  of  the  movement  to  occupy  the  factories.  It  becomes  obvi¬ 
ous  from  the  letter  that  Kun  knew  not  only  that  the  Workers  Council 
was  to  meet  two  days  later,  but  also  what  resolutions  would  be  pre¬ 
sented  and  which  would  be  adopted:  “In  all  probability,  a  purely 
Social  Democratic  government  is  in  the  offing.”  Kun  remarked  with 
cool  objectivity:  “this  means  that  the  counter-revolution  will  rise 
against  us  during  their  regime.”  Indeed,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Workers*  Council  Garbai  did  make  a  motion  to  that  effect  and  the 
motion  was  adopted.  Only  at  the  end  of  the  debate  was  a  compromise 
developed,  the  result  of  which  was  the  Berinkey  cabinet. 

“We  know  very  well  that  our  fate  is  decided  in  Germany,”  the  let¬ 
ter  continued.  Kun  also  gave  an  account  of  the  launching  of  the 
Romanian  Communist  paper,  as  well  as  of  Communist  propaganda 
among  Entente  troops.  He  made  special  mention  of  the  French 
troops,  since  a  contingent  of  French  soldiers  was  stationed  in 
Budapest,  and  the  French  occupation  of  southern  Hungary  was 
imminent.  He  wrote  that  contact  had  already  been  established  with 
the  French  troops  in  Budapest.  He  requested  that  comrades  “S.  and 
Z.  be  dispatched  to  Hungary.”  The  comrade  designated  as  “S.”  was 
probably  the  French  officer  Jacques  Sadoul,  who  had  joined  the 
Bolsheviks  in  Russia,  and  with  whom  Kun  became  personally 
acquainted  in  Moscow;  he  was  clearly  the  most  appropriate  person 
for  propaganda  work  among  French  soldiers.  We  do  not  know  who 
was  referred  to  by  the  initial  “Z.” 

Kun  requested  funds.  “We  have  a  lot  of  literature  to  publish,”  he 
wrote.  Indeed,  the  number  of  Communist  papers  was  increasing 
rapidly.  Soon  to  appear  were  Ifju  Proletdr  [Young  Proletarian],  Vor&s 
Katona  [Red  Soldier],  Szegtny  Ember  [Poor  Person],  as  well  as  the 
theoretical  journal  of  the  party,  the  Internationale.  Considering  the 
shortage  of  paper,  when  the  only  source  of  supply  could  be  the  black 
market,  large  funds  were  required  indeed. 

The  letter  concluded  with  these  lines  brimming  with  self-confi- 

m  Recollections  of  Edit  Hiyds.  Hungarian  Academy  of  Science,  Lukdcs  Archives. 
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dence:  “Please  rest  assured  that  I  am  talking  of  matters  most  sober¬ 
ly,  and  in  a  Marxist  manner;  no  coup  d'ttat  would  be  possible  here. 
Once  we  seize  power,  no  one  will  be  able  to  wrest  it  away  from  us.”47 

Perhaps  the  reader  is  dismayed  by  the  use  of  the  first  person,  and 
even  by  what  appears  to  be  bragging.  It  reveals  that  Kun  was 
regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  Party  not  only  by  the  comrades,  but  by 
Kun  himself.  It  seems  that  Lenin,  either  in  conversation  or  in  the 
form  of  a  message,  went  out  of  his  way  to  draw  Kun’s  attention  to  the 
dangers  of  a  premature  takeover  He  was  justified  in  believing  that 
the  quick-tempered  revolutionary  might  not  be  able  to  resist  the 
temptation  offered,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  power  vacuum  at  the 
center  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  masses  of  armed  Communist 
soldiers  ready  to  fight.  Kun  felt  it  necessary  to  dissipate  these 
doubts.  (As  we  shall  see,  Lenin's  worries  were  not  groundless.  Kun 
was  to  attempt  a  coup  d’ttat  twice,  causing  not  a  little  damage  to  the 
cause  of  international  Communism). 

By  way  of  proof  of  the  contacts  with  Lenin,  from  January  18  on 
Vbrds  Vjsdg  published  Lenin's  essay  titled  “Democracy  and  Dictator¬ 
ship”  in  three  sequels.  Lenin  wrote  this  article,  much  as  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  the  messages  quoted  above,  for  the  Communists  of  three  coun¬ 
tries — Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary — estimating  that  the  factors 
determining  the  course  of  the  revolution  were  identical  there. 

Everyone  was  aware  that  the  fate  of  Hungary  would  be  decided  in 
the  arena  of  international  affairs;  this  was  precisely  the  reason  why 
the  Communist  alternative  had  so  much  power  of  attraction.  While 
the  dailies  recorded  with  equanimity  the  loss  of  Pozsony,  Kolozsvrir, 
Ldva,  Kassa,  the  message  summoning  together  the  Communist 
International  filled  the  entire  front  page  of  Vords  Ujsdg.  It  implied 
the  promise  of  revolution  in  which,  along  with  the  Hungarians,  and 
roughly  at  the  same  time,  the  Romanian,  Czech,  Serbian,  French, 
and  English  proletarians  would  all  participate.  And  if  this  was  the 
case  the  lines  of  demarcation,  the  commissions  of  armistice,  would 
lose  all  significance;  the  victorious  proletarians  would  send  not  only 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Vix  to  hell,  but  all  his  superiors,  Georges 
Clemenceau  and  David  Lloyd  George  included. 

For  the  time  being,  that  alternative  had  yet  to  be  reached;  and  for 
this  revolutionary  acts  were  needed,  acts  which  would  rally  the 
majority  of  the  proletarians  to  the  Communist  cause.  Because,  no 

47  Kun,  Vdlogatott  frdsok  4s  besztdek,  I,  188-89. 
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matter  how  impressive  the  achievements  since  the  start,  the  Party 
was  still  far  from  having  reached  that  stage.  Even  in  those  plants 
where  it  felt  itself  strong,  generally  all  it  could  achieve  was  that  the 
workers  recognized  the  Communist  Party’s  existence;  they  agreed 
with  the  Communist  speakers  in  many  instances,  yet  remained  loyal 
to  the  Social  Democratic  Party  and  did  nothing  that  was  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  party  leaders  or  the  unions.  In  many  plants,  howev¬ 
er,  the  Communists  were  not  even  allowed  to  speak.  This  was  partic¬ 
ularly  the  case  in  the  provinces;  there  was  not  even  a  Party  organiza¬ 
tion  in  large  industrial  towns  such  as  Gy6r,  Miskolc,  or  Ozd,  let  alone 
in  the  agricultural  centers.  Even  if  their  influence  was  growing 
rapidly,  this  growth  remained  far  behind  the  wishes  of  the 
Communists  or  the  requirements  of  world  revolution.  The  pace  of 
events  had  to  be  given  a  push. 

On  January  22  meetings  were  held  at  all  district  party  headquar¬ 
ters  of  Budapest.  Kun  spoke  in  the  Second  District.  The  topic  of  the 
meetings  was  the  same  everywhere:  the  revolutionary  appropriation 
of  apartment  buildings.  “Open  the  gates  and  send  the  usurious  land¬ 
lord  into  permanent  exile.  Open  the  gates  and  by  the  time  you  close 
them,  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of  the  illegal  owners  of  houses  and  lots 
for  ever.  Place  all  houses  into  common  ownership!”  This  was  the  slo¬ 
gan  with  which  Vbros  Ujsdg  launched  the  campaign.48 

After  the  appeal  Communists  visited  apartment  buildings  in 
working  class  districts.  They  appealed  to  the  residents  to  refuse  the 
quarterly  rent  due  on  February  1.  The  slogan  appeared  popular. 
People  lived  in  miserable  conditions,  their  savings  were  consumed  on 
the  black  market  where  hair-raising  prices  were  demanded.  The 
rents  were  high  as  usual.  Moreover,  the  mood  was  such  that  they  did 
not  have  to  fear  reprisals.  In  February  1919  hardly  a  landlord  in 
Budapest  would  have  had  the  audacity  to  put  working  class  tenant 
families  on  the  street  in  the  middle  of  winter. 

The  movement  to  refuse  rent  payment  coincided  with  other 
events.  On  January  23  the  Communist  unemployed,  some  three 
thousand  strong,  marched  to  the  editorial  offices  of  Pesti  Hirlap ,  pen¬ 
etrated  therein,  smashed  the  furniture,  ransacked  the  offices,  tore  up 
the  records.48  On  the  27th  the  unemployed  demonstrating  in  front  of 
Parliament  crossed  over  to  Visegrad  Street,  where  Kun  met  them.  He 

““Nyissdtok  ki  a  kapukat...*  [Open  the  gates],  Vdros,  Ojsdg,  January  25,  1919. 

** -NdpIWlet  a  Pesti  Hirlap,  ellen"  [The  sentence  of  the  people  against  the  Pesti  Hirlap ], 
Ntpszava,  January  24,  1919. 
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appealed  to  them  to  take  up  arms  and  prepare  themselves  to  seize 
power  ^  Soon  after,  the  delegation  of  demobilized  noncoms  appeared 
at  the  Castle  Hill,  demanding  5,400  crowns  of  separation  payment, 
per  person.81 

It  is  difficult  to  refute  the  contemporary  Social  Democratic  and 
middle  class  press,  which  qualified  these  demands  as  demagoguery 
meant  for  the  politically  unsophisticated  masses.  Kun  and  compan¬ 
ions  knew  well  that  no  state  could  survive  without  collecting  rents. 
They  also  knew  that  even  if  the  entire  Hungarian  treasury  were 
emptied  it  could  not  come  up  with  5,400  crowns  for  every  demobilized 
soldier  (indeed,  once  they  came  into  power  these  demands  were 
never  mentioned  again).  But  what  interested  them  was  not  how  real¬ 
istic  these  demands  were,  but  rather  whether  they  were  appropriate 
for  winning  over  the  politically  unsophisticated  masses.  As  the 
results  were  to  show,  the  tenants’  strike  did  not  work  out,  but  the 
5,400  crowns  struck  a  responsive  chord. 

The  increasing  activity  of  the  Communists  had  the  result  that  the 
Workers’  Council  excluded  them  from  its  ranks.52  The  Council  of 
Labor  Unions  did  the  same  with  regard  to  membership  in  the  unions. 

These  measures  affected  the  Party  considerably;  now  it  had  to 
work  underground  in  the  most  important  workers’  organizations.  Not 
for  a  moment  did  it  occur  to  the  Communists  to  give  up  their  work  in 
these  organizations,  but  they  would  have  to  proceed  as  if  operating 
individually,  on  their  own. 

Naturally,  the  actions  regarding  rents  was  not  intended  for  the 
residents  of  downtown  middle  class  districts.  The  whole  action  was 
limited  to  a  few  blocks  of  apartments  in  working  class  districts.  And 
the  essence  of  the  matter  was  not  whether  the  tenants  would  pay  the 
rent  due  on  February  1  (because  the  Communists  knew  in  advance 
that  the  majority  would),  but  rather  that  the  voice  of  the  Party  be 
heard  within  these  buildings,  while  the  Social  Democrats  would  be 
exposed  as  the  defenders  of  the  landlords. 

Indeed,  the  pace  of  events  quickened.  The  government  got  ready 
to  declare  martial  law  against  the  Communists.  The  gendarmes  who 
only  yesterday  had  been  apostrophized  in  the  N^pszava  as  “cock- 
plumed  butchers  of  the  people,”  were  now  described  as  “class-con¬ 
scious  gendarmes-proletarians”  who,  after  they  had  killed  five  and 

Ktopazava,  January  28,  1919. 

11  Niptzava,  January  29,  1919. 

“  “Jobbra  it  balra”  [Left  and  right],  Nipuava,  January  29,  1919. 
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wounded  six  of  the  workers  demonstrating  in  the  provincial  town  of 
Mako,  retreated  peacefully  on  the  basis  of  “mutual  understanding.”1* 

On  February  1  the  pedestrians  of  Budapest  could  witness  a  sight 
which  affected  even  the  most  hardened  veterans  from  the  front.  At 
the  initiative  of  the  Communists,  the  disabled  came  out  to  parade  on 
the  streets.  The  blind,  the  maimed,  the  amputees,  the  shell  shocked 
all  marched  under  a  red  flag,  to  remind,  accuse,  and  demand.  They 
marched  to  the  Ministry  of  Defense,  to  call  upon  the  Social 
Democratic  Minister,  Vilmos  B0hm.M  What  they  demanded  naturally 
neither  Bohm  nor  anyone  else  could  have  granted  them;  but  had  they 
demanded  ten  times  as  much,  nobody  could  have  denied  them  the 
right.  All  whole  people,  even  those  who  had  been  to  the  front,  could 
feel  but  guilt  at  their  sight. 

In  response  to  the  march  of  the  disabled,  to  the  tenants’  strike,  to 
the  unemployed  Desieging  Garami,  and  constrained  by  the  growing 
forces  of  counter-revolution  as  well,  the  government  could  think  of 
nothing  than  to  deliver  increasingly  heavy  blows  at  the  Communists. 
In  the  night  of  February  2  and  3  about  sixty  police  penetrated  into 
the  party  premises  on  Visegrdd  Street.  They  indulged  in  vandalism, 
carried  away  everything  portable,  from  paper  for  the  press  to  the 
sweaters  of  those  working  there,  all  this  on  the  pretext  that  Voros 
Ujsag  had  contravened  the  ordinance  regarding  paper,  and  had  com¬ 
mitted  an  “infraction.”66 

The  leaders  of  the  Party  had  counted  on  this.  The  police  could  not 
lay  their  hands  on  any  sizable  sum,  important  documents,  or  arms. 
The  documents  were  removed  to  safer  places,  such  as  the  archives  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  Tribunal.5*  Such  actions  did  not  find  Kun  unpre¬ 
pared. 

Kun  also  took  the  White  counter-revolution  for  granted.  It  even 
fitted  his  plans;  while  the  Social  Democrats  confronted  the  open  chal¬ 
lenge  hesitantly,  he  knew  exactly  what  tactics  to  employ.  He  did  what 
the  Bolsheviks  had  done  during  the  Kornilov  rebellion.  Vdrds  Ujsdg 
incited  the  Social  Democrats  to  take  up  the  fight  against  the  counter¬ 
revolution;  it  took  them  to  task  for  the  delays,  for  the  tergiversation, 
for  their  inconsistencies.  It  told  the  workers:  if  the  Social  Democratic 


“  “Wres  Osszetdzgsek  Makdn*  [Bloody  encounters  at  Makd],  Ntpszava,  January  31,  1919. 
m  Ntpszava,  February  2,  1919. 

191S?ZkUtaWS  8  VOr°*  l^J8dgn^1" ISearch  at  the  ofr,ce8  of  Vania  Ujsdg )  Ntpazava,  February  4, 
**Lengyel,  op.  cii.,  p.  100. 
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Party  were  to  take  up  the  cudgels  against  the  counter-revolution  in 
earnest,  the  Communists  would  support  them.  But  it  also  predicted 
that  this  would  not  happen;  the  struggle  against  the  counter-revolu¬ 
tion  would  have  to  be  waged  by  the  workers  on  their  own,  probably 
without  help  from  the  Social  Democrats,  and  they  could  do  this  only 
by  arming  themselves. 

The  Communist  fraction  of  the  Soldiers  Council,  among  others, 
adopted  the  following  stand: 

The  disarming  of  the  counter-revolutionary  Transylvanian 
bands,  the  annihilation  of  the  leaders  of  the  counter¬ 
revolution,  the  arming  of  the  proletarians,  an  open,  manly 
and  determined  struggle  instead  of  the  half-measures  boister¬ 
ously  proposed  by  Pogany  and  other  careerists.  It  seems,  for 
the  time  being,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  united  action  in  an 
open  and  organized  struggle  against  the  counter-revolution. 
There  is  no  other  solution  than  for  all  of  us  to  strike  at 
least  one  counter-revolutionary  dead,  wherever  he  can!87 

The  casualties  multiplied,  their  mourning  was  left  up  to  the  rela¬ 
tives.  Their  numbers  swelled  because  of  the  Spanish  flu  and  the  con¬ 
tradictions  of  the  revolution.  Hardly  a  day  in  February  passed  when 
the  guns  were  not  heard  in  some  provincial  town  or  other.  An 
insignificant,  often  comical  excuse — a  woman  selling  eggs  quarrels 
with  a  merchant,  some  soldiers  requisitioning  a  vehicle — sufficed  for 
passions  to  mount  to  the  skies;  firearms  would  be  grabbed  and  fired, 
either  by  the  gendarmes,  by  the  militia,  by  the  sailors,  or  by  the  vet¬ 
erans,  and  five  or  six  killed  were  the  order  of  the  day. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  time  of  the  decisive  clash  was 
nearing.  This  was  recognized  at  the  February  Congress  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party,  where  the  relations  with  the  Communists  were  on 
top  of  the  agenda.  The  congress  could  not  come  up  with  much  that 
was  new.  The  main  speaker,  Weltner,  was  still  confident  that  strong 
measures  could  break  the  Communists’  back,  but  the  party  was  care¬ 
ful  to  assign  the  “dirty  work”  that  inevitably  accompanied  such  mea¬ 
sures  to  a  non-party  minister  (while  the  SDP  would  reserve  the  right 
to  denounce  the  “atrocities”  committed  in  the  process.)  The  left-wing, 
including  Landler  and  Pogany,  cautiously  and  indirectly  tried  to  mit- 
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igate  the  plans  for  a  final  showdown  against  the  Communists,  but 
without  success  for  the  time  being. 

A  plan  for  the  final  showdown  was  formulated,  albeit  in  outline, 
rather  than  in  details.  Once  again,  Kun  was  prepared. 

The  fiasco  of  the  tenants'  strike  did  not  abate  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Communists  one  bit.  The  residents  of  about  twenty  apartment 
buildings  ended  up  by  responding  to  the  appeal,8* —  not  such  a  bad 
start.  Like  the  chessplayer  preparing  for  several  contingencies, 
depending  on  where  the  opponent  might  commit  a  mistake,  Kun 
simultaneously  pushed  the  movement  of  the  unemployed,  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  factories,  the  spontaneous  uprisings  in  the  provinces,  and 
the  movement  of  the  demobilized  soldiers.  It  was  the  latter  that 
proved  to  be  the  decisive  factor. 

At  the  beginning  this  was  just  another  action:  among  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  organizations  bom  in  the  aftermath  of  the  war  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  former  noncoms  or  of  the  mutilated  did  not  arouse  particular 
suspicions.  The  Communist  Party  in  Hungary  sent  representatives 
to  these  organizations  to  provide  guidance  and  instructions  for  those 
who  felt  themselves  to  be  Communists  or  who  turned  to  the  Party  for 
one  reason  or  another.  At  the  beginning  these  were  just  as  amor¬ 
phous,  disorganized,  and  chaotic  movements  as  the  rest.  By  the  end 
of  January  these  organizations  were  under  Communist  control;  from 
that  moment  on  their  activities  became  oriented  and  organized. 

The  key  action  began  on  January  27,  when  Kun  told  the  masses 
who  had  gathered  at  Visegrad  Street  that  enlisted  men  should 
receive  the  same  emoluments  as  the  officers  being  discharged.  The 
following  day  the  noncoms  gathered  at  the  Vigado,  and  the  magic  fig¬ 
ure  was  first  sounded:  5,400  crowns.  Those  in  attendance  marched 
to  Castle  Hill  to  call  on  Bohm.  The  same  day  they  were  followed  by 
the  disabled,  who  gave  the  government  three  days’  notice  to  meet 
their  demands.6*  The  demand  spread  rapidly:  indeed,  what  soldier 
would  fail  to  realize  that  such  a  sum  was  something  justified?  That  it 
would  not  only  allow  him  to  dress  properly,  but  pay  off  the  debts 
incurred  by  his  wife  during  his  absence,  and  last  him  until  he  should 
find  employment?  On  February  12,  noncoms  and  enlisted  men 
marched  together,  four  abreast,  to  the  Ministry  of  Defense,  with  the 
same  demands.  Bohm  got  tired  of  the  debate.  Even  earlier  he  had 

““A  hdzb£rt  nem  fizetd  bolsevikieket  kilakoltatjrfk  (The  Bolsheviks  who  refuse  to  pay  the  rent  are 
evicted],  Ntpszava*  February  4,  1919 
19 Ntpgzava,  January  28  and  30,  1919. 
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written:  WI  declared  curtly  that  we  Social  Democrats  would  not  allow 
the  use  of  armed  terror  against  the  revolution,  and  will  not  comply 
with  the  anti-revolutionary  demand  of  5,400  crowns,  which  had  not 
been  sanctioned  by  the  unions.”60  This  time  Bflhm  did  not  even  bother 
to  meet  the  delegation,  enjoining  his  deputy  to  face  the  challenge. 

By  this  time  the  law  regarding  the  “Defense  of  the  State  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Republic”  was  already  in  force.  On  the  basis  of  its  text  Kun  could 
be  struck  with  jail  terms  from  10  to  15  years  for  “attempting  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  state  by  force,”  but  for  the  time  being  the  government 
hesitated  to  apply  this  law.  It  did  not  want  to  violate  the  rules  of 
democracy,  did  not  want  to  appear  to  resemble  the  old  regime.  Kun 
spoke  at  Nagyvrirad  on  the  15th  and  16th,  but  was  not  harmed;  both 
the  middle  class  parties  and  the  Social  Democratic  Party  were  waiting 
for  a  better  occasion  to  settle  accounts  with  him  personally,  and  with 
the  Communist  movement  in  general.  They  did  not  have  long  to  wait. 

In  the  afternoon  of  February  20  the  unemployed  were  meeting  at 
the  Vigadb.  The  participants  then  filed  to  Visegrdd  Street  where  Kun, 
V&gb,  and  Szamuely  spoke  to  them  in  turns.  The  speeches  made  refer¬ 
ence  to  Ndpszava.  Vdg 6  was  alleged  to  have  said:  “Do  not  allow 
Ntpszava  to  besmirch  you!”  In  the  midst  of  the  gathering  someone 
shouted:  “On  to  the  Ndpszava  building!” 

The  crowd  left  Visegrad  Street  for  the  boulevards,  marching 
towards  the  editorial  offices  of  Ndpszava.  It  no  doubt  changed  person¬ 
nel  on  the  way,  some  dropping  out,  others  joining.  The  fact  itself  was 
nothing  remarkable,  protest  marches  were  an  everyday  occurrence.  In 
those  days  the  offices  of  N^pszava  were  defended  by  armed  Social 
Democratic  workers  called  the  People’s  Guards.  The  news  that  a  siz¬ 
able  crowd  of  Communists  was  approaching  probably  made  them  feel 
nervous,  as  it  must  have  done  to  the  police  lined  up  at  a  nearby  inter¬ 
section.  It  is  not  likely  that  anyone  felt  a  serious  Communist  coup  was 
in  the  offing;  but,  as  mentioned,  in  those  days  triggers  were  easily 
released  and  it  could  be  estimated,  sight  unseen,  how  many  persons 
carried  weapons — a  revolver  or  a  grenade, — in  a  crowd  of  several  hun¬ 
dred. 

The  crowd  near  the  N&pszava  building  was  met  by  a  cordon  of 
police.  It  is  impossible  to  reconstruct  precisely  what  happened  after 
that.  The  fact  remains  that  there  was  gunfire. 

Who  fired  first?  Of  course,  the  contemporary  Socialist  and  middle 
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class  press  blamed  the  Communists.  Contemporary  and  future 
Communist  sources  naturally  claim  the  opposite. 

Let  us  hasten  to  point  out:  there  would  be  nothing  unusual  if  the 
first  shots  had  indeed  been  fired  from  the  crowd  at  the  offices  of 
Ntpszava.  For  one  thing,  there  certainly  were  some  among  the  crowd 
who  carried  weapons.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  crowd  could  not  follow 
some  agreed  plan.  Moreover,  it  was  made  up  of  heterogeneous  ele¬ 
ments:  there  could  easily  be  agents  provocateurs  or  enthusiastic  anar¬ 
chists  scattered  among  the  conscious  Communists.  If  a  disabled  veter¬ 
an  suddenly  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  throw  away  the  hand 
grenade  he  had  retained  for  so  long,  no  party  resolution  could  have 
prevented  him  from  doing  that. 

But  if  the  exact  truth  could  not  be  ascertained  by  the  Budapest 
police  immediately  after  the  events,  we  are  far  less  likely  to  manage 
decades  later.  The  most  likely  assumption  is  the  one  made  by  Tibor 
Haydu,  according  to  whom  the  “most  deadly  shots  were  probably  fired 
by  the  People's  Guards  standing  at  the  windows  of  the  offices  of 
Ntpszava  onto  the  police  cordon  stationed  in  front  of  the  Carpenters 
Union  offices.”61  Thus  the  forces  of  law  and  order  fired  on  each  other — 
not  an  unusual  occurrence. 

The  casualties,  including  those  who  died  within  three  days,  num¬ 
bered  eight,  five  of  whom  came  from  the  ranks  of  law  enforcement  (3 
policemen  and  2  militiamen):  an  ironsmith,  probably  from  among  the 
demonstrators,  got  killed  as  well,  as  did  two  others  who  can  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  innocent  bystanders.62 

Legally  the  Communist  Party  in  Hungary  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  shooting.  Kun  and  his  comrades  were  at  Visegrad  Street  at  the 
time;  they  could  not  even  be  accused  of  inciting  the  crowd.  Nobody 
told  the  demonstrators  to  attack  and  occupy  N^pszava  offices.  This 
event  was  nothing  like  the  tenants'  strike  or  the  demonstration  of  the 
disabled  promoted  by  the  Party — and  not  only  from  the  legal  and 
political  aspects.  The  Communists  certainly  did  entertain  plans  for  an 
armed  uprising,  and  were  actually  preparing  for  one,  but  not  at  this 
moment  and  not  on  this  occasion.  Had  they  intended  serious  armed 
action  against  Ntpszava ,  they  certainly  had  the  means.  They  could 
have  mobilized  several  thousand  fighters,  armed  even  with  machine 
guns  and  canons,  as  happened  in  Berlin  in  the  days  of  January.  But  it 
was  precisely  the  experience  of  the  Spartacists  that  held  them  back. 

61  H^jdu,  op.  tit.,  p.  314. 
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The  Social  Democratic  officials  were  well  aware  of  all  this.  Hence 
we  may  safely  refer  to  the  campaign  they  launched  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  shooting  as  artificial  indignation. 

In  the  meantime  the  trustees  of  Steelworkers  were  meeting  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  issue  of  elections  at  the  plant  level.  Vilmos  Bflhm  came  run¬ 
ning,  interrupting  the  meeting,  to  describe  the  bloodbath  in  front  of 
the  Ntpszava  building  in  colors  so  dramatic  that  a  resolution  was 
immediately  adopted:  the  workers  of  Budapest  would  stage  a  mass 
rally  against  the  Communists  on  the  following  day.® 

The  shooting  had  not  even  died  down  when  the  cabinet  meeting 
reached  a  decision  to  place  the  Communist  leaders  under  arrest.  The 
non-Socialist  ministers  of  the  Berinkey  cabinet  gladly  handed  over 
the  odium  of  this  decision  to  the  Social  Democratic  Party.  It  was 
Bohm,  Peidl,  and  Garami,  the  Socialist  ministers,  who  actually 
ordered  the  arrests.  Interestingly  Garami,  the  most  right-wing  of  the 
three,  but  also  the  most  farsighted,  opposed  the  decision:  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  weight  he  attached  to  the  bill  of  rights  was  the  consider¬ 
ation  not  to  turn  the  Communists  into  martyrs.64 

The  resolution  of  the  cabinet  was  conveyed  to  the  Budapest  police 
headquarters,  led  at  the  time  by  Kriroly  Dietz,  for  execution.  A  certain 
amount  of  time  was  needed  to  prepare  the  operation,  scheduled  for 
the  hours  of  darkness.  These  few  hours  were  sufficient  for  Jdzsef 
Wagaszt,  a  detective  assigned  to  the  Political  Section,  to  warn 
Szamuely  about  the  imminent  arrests.  Wagaszt  happens  to  be  one  of 
those  whose  career  would  make  a  good  novel:  as  a  junior  detective,  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  surveillance  of  the  Galilei  Circle.  While  he 
eagerly  and  conscientiously  drafted  his  reports  regarding  anti-war 
activities,  he  himself  was  affected  by  the  very  principles  against 
which  he  was  supposed  to  fight.  He  resolved  this  ambivalence  at  the 
time  of  the  establishment  of  the  democratic  republic  in  November, 
1918.  For  a  while  he  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Political  Section  of 
the  Budapest  police.  He  was  relieved  of  this  position  in  the  middle  of 
February  because  of  his  politically  radical  tendencies.  Wagaszt  did  not 
forget  the  ties  that  had  bound  him  earlier  to  Korvin  and  companions, 
and  kept  his  friends  regularly  informed.66  Hence  the  general  staff  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  Hungary  knew  what  was  coming. 


®“Le  a  jobboldali  baloldali  ellenforradalommair  [Down  with  the  counter-revolution  from 
the  right  and  left!],  Ntpszava,  February  21,  1919. 

64  Hajdu,  op.  cit.,  p.  514;  Bohm,  op.  cit pp,  178-79. 

“H^jdu,  op.  cit.,  p.  431. 
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According  to  the  consensus  of  several  sources  Kun  was  also 
warned  about  the  arrest.1 *  Kun  felt  he  had  to  accept  this:  “We  are 
still  a  young  Party;  the  masses  would  never  understand  if  the  leaders 
decided  to  hide,”  he  said.  At  the  same  time  he  instructed  comrades, 
first  of  all  Szamuely,  to  go  underground  in  order  to  ensure  continuity 
in  the  party  work. 

The  following  morning,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party,  some  two  hundred  thousand  workers  marched  on  the  streets 
of  Budapest,  demonstrating  against  the  Communists.  As  the  crowd 
was  about  to  disperse,  the  newspaper  hawkers  appeared,  and  the 
streets  resounded  with  shouts  of  “The  latest  issue  of  Az  Est!  Special 
edition!  Ma  Kun  beaten  to  death!” 

The  paper  was  sold  out  within  seconds.  The  people  who  had  been 
shouting  anti-Communist  slogans  just  a  moment  ago  quieted  down 
ail  of  a  sudden,  and  read  the  bold  headlines  of  the  afternoon  tabloid 
in  astonishment.  In  a  matter  of  minutes  their  mood  changed  visibly. 

Let  us  turn  away  for  a  while  from  the  report  in  Az  Est  and 
attempt  to  reconstruct  what  really  happened  to  Kun  between  the 
evening  of  February  20  and  the  afternoon  of  the  21st. 

Late  in  the  evening,  after  some  leaders  of  the  Party  had  discussed 
what  was  to  be  done,  Kun  went  to  bed.  He  did  not  prepare  a  change 
of  clothing,  he  did  nothing  to  give  the  appearance  that  he  was  count¬ 
ing  on  being  arrested;  let  them  see,  when  they  come,  that  he  had 
nothing  to  fear. 

Chief  of  police  Karoly  Dietz  had  been  preparing  for  this  eventuali¬ 
ty  for  months.  In  fact,  he  would  have  liked  to  arrest  the  general  staff 
of  the  Communists  back  in  November,  and  he  was  only  prevented 
from  so  doing  by  the  Social  Democratic  ministers,  primarily  Kunfi’s 
veto.  He  once  again  prepared  a  memorandum  in  mid-January 
requesting  the  cabinet’s  permission  to  “liquidate  the  Communist 
Party  of  Hungary.”  This  memorandum  reached  Prime  Minister 
Denes  Berinkey  who,  though  he  agreed  with  the  plan  in  principle, 
did  not  give  it  his  blessing.  He  felt  he  had  to  wait  for  something  spe¬ 
cific,  some  criminal  offense  that  could  be  proven  in  court. 

The  hour  had  finally  struck.  Like  mounts  neighing  impatiently 
before  a  battle,  the  detectives  of  the  Budapest  police  headquarters 
set  out  for  the  apartments  of  the  Communists  in  the  February  night. 
Kun  was  aroused  at  his  apartment  somewhat  after  midnight.  The 

“•SiHnW  Bela  viaMaeraW&ewiae"  [The  recollection  of  Bela  SzdntdJ  PdrttArUneti  K&dtminyek  1 
(1959);  Mrs  B^La  Kun,  op.  cii.,  p.  14L 
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head  of  the  political  police,  Lriszl 6  Nrinrissy  (uncle  of  GyOrgy  N&nrissy, 
who  was  still  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Hungary)  came  for  Kun  himself.  After  a  search  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  they  showed  the  order  of  arrest  and  carried  Kun  away,  along 
with  Jrinos  Kovdcs,  his  bodyguard.®7 

Soon  almost  the  entire  general  staff  of  the  Party  was  assembled  at 
the  jail:  Otto  Korvin,  B£la  V&gd,  Jen<5  Ldszld,  GyOrgy  Nrin&ssy,  Mrityds 
Rakosi,  B£la  Szrintd,  Pril  Hfgdu,  Ferenc  Jancsik,  Ldszlo  Rudas,  Lriszld  F. 
Boross,  Jdzsef  Lengyel,  Jrinos  L^kai.  The  prevailing  mood  was  not 
one  of  depression;  Rdkosi  was  reciting  jokes,  the  group  was  awaiting 
developments  with  a  certain  black  humor. 

In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  a  sizable  group  of  agents  from 
the  neighboring  police  barracks  broke  into  the  jailhouse.  They 
demanded  from  police  councillor  Bdla  Jakabb  that  Bdla  Kun  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  them.  The  councillor  complied  and  Kun  was  led  out  of  his  cell. 

Once  in  the  corridor  Kun  was  greeted  with  shouts:  “Assassin! 
Scoundrel!  How  dare  you  face  us?”  they  screamed.  All  hell  broke 
loose.  The  agents  closest  to  Kun  fell  on  the  defenceless  man  with  rifle 
butts  and  fists.  Blows  were  raining;  the  attackers  stumbled  over  one 
another  to  get  in  at  least  one  blow,  not  caring  where  the  blow  landed. 
It  seemed  the  prisoner  would  not  survive  the  next  few  minutes. 

Kun  staggered  against  the  wall.  He  could  no  longer  feel  the  blows: 
he  had  lost  consciousness.  This  may  explain  how  one  police  officer 
managed  to  retrieve  him  from  the  midst  of  his  assailants.  The  others 
were  convinced  they  had  done  their  job,  leaving  the  victim  for  dead. 

The  unconscious  and  heavily  bleeding  Kun  was  taken  back  to  his 
cell;  his  wounds  were  not  dressed  immediately,  the  police  doctor  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  same  building  did  not  hurry  to  his  assistance.  Deputy 
Chief  of  Police  B£la  Szentkiralyi,  who  heard  of  the  incident  and 
rushed  from  headquarters  to  the  jail,  found  Kun  still  bleeding,  his 
wounds  not  dressed.  Only  then  was  he  taken  to  the  police  doctor's 
reception  room,  where  he  was  administrated  first  aid. 

Szentkiralyi  asked:  “Who  beat  you?”  “Misguided  people.  It  doesn’t 
matter  who  they  were,”  came  the  reply.  This  soft-spoken,  short  state¬ 
ment  acquired  the  status  of  a  proverb  in  a  matter  of  hours,  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  a  political  act.  It  had  greater  impact  than  all  the  speeches 
Kun  had  ever  uttered.  “When  they  came  to  Skull  Place,  as  it  was 
called,  they  crucified  him  there  and  the  criminals  as  well,  one  on  his 

197  Mrs.  Kun,  op.  cit.,  p.  143. 
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right  and  the  other  on  his  left.  Jesus  said:  Father,  forgive  them,  they 
know  not  what  they  are  doing.*  Tbday’s  young  generation  is  not 
familiar  with  Luke’s  evangil.  But  the  generation  of  1919,  no  matter 
what  church  they  attended,  knew  these  lines  by  heart,  as  did  Kun.  He 
did  not  pick  his  words  at  random. 

Barely  conscious,  doubled  up  with  pain,  Kun  executed  a  political 
act.  As  if  contemplating  the  event  from  the  outside,  probably  going 
against  the  grain  of  his  true  feelings  (which  earlier  would  not  have 
allowed  a  single  slap  to  go  unanswered),  he  now  proclaimed  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  forgiveness. 

Was  Kun  being  theatrical?  If  so,  Kun  acted  this  way  because  he 
knew  his  public  well,  he  knew  how  to  achieve  the  desired  effect.  Still, 
he  was  not  an  actor,  but  a  revolutionary.  He  strove  for  success  not  for 
its  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  the  revolution. 

While  Szentkiralyi  and  Police  Captain  GyOrgy  Pall  were  in  the  doc¬ 
tors’  reception  room,  the  door  slammed  open  and  another  band  of 
policemen  burst  in.  Paying  no  heed  to  their  superiors,  they  rushed  at 
the  wrapped  up  wounded  man  lying  on  the  mat:  “Where  is  that 
scoundrel?  He  will  not  get  away  live  this  time!  We’re  going  to  beat  him 
to  death!” 

The  beating  started  anew:  the  gunstock,  knocks,  kicks,  all  this  in 
the  presence  of  two  high-ranking  officers,  one  of  whom  (Pdll)  was  a 
member  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party.  Finally  Szentkiralyi  succeed¬ 
ed  in  ushering  the  intruders  out.  Kun  had  enough  strength  left  to 
entrust  a  message  to  Szentkiralyi:  “Ask  Jeno  Landler  and  Dezs6  Biro  to 
come....”  Then  he  lost  consciousness.68 

Ignoring  the  colorful  exaggerations  of  the  various  reports  and  stick¬ 
ing  to  the  bare  facts  as  determined  by  the  medical  examination  con¬ 
ducted  that  day:  Kun  suffered  six  gashes  on  his  skull,  each  two  to 
three  centimeters  long,  several  swellings  on  his  nose,  bruises  and  con¬ 
tusions  all  over  his  arms."  The  wounds  were  expected  to  heal  between 
eight  and  twenty  days.  Considering  the  intentions  of  the  police,  Kun 
was  lucky  to  get  away  alive. 

Of  course,  Kun’s  head  had  to  be  shaven;  every  photo  taken  during 
the  Soviet  Republic  records  the  traces  of  this  fact.  During  the  morning 
Kun  repeated  that  he  would  like  to  talk  to  Landler  and  Bird,  then 


W  The  event*  of  the  jail  have  been  reconstructed  on  the  basis  of  the  report*  in  the  dailies  Az 
Est,  ViUg,  and  Nipszava. 

"  "Letartdztattfk  a  kommunista  pdrt  vezetdit’  [They  have  arrested  the  leaders  of  the 
Communist  Party),  Vd<ig,  February  22, 1919. 
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wrote  a  short  letter  to  his  wife  informing  her  that  he  was  alive  and 
would  like  to  see  her.  When  his  wife  visited  him  the  following  day,  all 
she  could  see  was  a  great  blob  of  gauze  and  cotton  revealing  mouth 
and  eyes. 

The  news  of  the  beating  suffered  by  Kun  became  public  in  the 
noon  hours.  As  already  mentioned,  February  21  was  a  noteworthy 
day.  The  mass  rally  sponsored  by  the  Social  Democratic  Party  was 
designed  to  prove  that  the  workers  themselves  were  demanding  a 
settling  of  accounts  with  the  Communists.  The  rally,  while  it  may 
have  lacked  sophistication,  was  effective.  The  march,  assembled  in 
front  of  the  Parliament  building,  was  to  be  led  by  the  men  from  the 
stockyards,  who  had  donned  their  aprons,  the  ax,  and  other  para¬ 
phernalia  of  their  trade  for  the  occasion.  The  marchers  listened 
eagerly  to  Mdr  Preusz,  Jrinos  Vanczdk,  Jdzsef  Migray,  and  other 
leaders  of  the  SDP,  including  Pogdny:  they  were  told  that  at  the 
given  moment,  the  greatest  danger  to  democracy  and  freedom  came 
from  the  Communists. 

The  marchers  were  estimated  by  various  sources  at  between  100 
and  250  thousand — a  sea  of  humanity.  The  march  was  interrupted 
by  the  news  flash  in  Az  Est . 

We  should  not  ascribe  to  the  journalist  who  wrote  the  report, 
Vilmos  Tarjan,  something  he  did  not  have:  sympathy  for  the 
Communists.  He  was  nothing  more  at  that  time  than  a  reporter 
working  for  a  tabloid  guided  by  a  single  point  of  view:  always  to 
publish  whatever  would  contribute  to  selling  the  paper.  Tarjdn  was 
paid  to  do  this,  and  paid  extra  if  he  was  able  to  present  the  events 
in  a  light  lurid  enough  to  raise  goose  bumps.  His  editors  were  not 
particularly  interested  in  the  political  repercussions  of  their  arti¬ 
cles;  rather  they  counted  on  selling  a  record  number  of  copies. 

Indeed,  this  was  what  happened.  The  impact  was  tremendous. 
Within  minutes  the  mood  of  the  streets  changed  drastically.  The 
shooting  at  the  Ndpszava  building  became  an  insignificant  misun¬ 
derstanding  compared  to  the  news  that  the  police  had  bludgeoned 
Kun  to  death,  or  at  least  half-dead. 

In  fact,  we  need  not  feel  surprised:  the  event  expressed  the  con¬ 
tradictions  of  the  liberal  democratic  regime.  The  workers  felt  the 
revolution  belonged  to  them,  but  could  not  identify  completely  with 
the  state  apparatus.  No  matter  how  hard  their  leaders  tried  to  con¬ 
vince  them  that,  upon  a  single  magic  word  pronounced  by  the  fairy 
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of  revolution,  the  oppressors  of  yesterday  and  yesteryear  had  now 
sided  with  them,  along  with  their  servants,  that  they  now  were  all 
friends  and  comrades,  most  refused  to  believe  this.  They  acknowl¬ 
edged  this  unnatural  alliance  as  a  matter  of  party  discipline,  and 
for  fear  of  losing  the  achievements  of  the  revolution;  but  they  had 
not  forgotten  that  these  same  law  enforcement  officers  were  the 
ones  to  represent  hated  state  power  during  the  bleak  years  of  the 
war,  and  these  were  the  ones  who  in  the  recent  past  shot  at  work¬ 
ers’  demonstrations  . 

When  the  workers  heard  that  the  same  police  were  doing  the 
same  things  they  had  been  doing  before  the  revolution,  all  the  bit¬ 
ter  old  memories  came  rushing  back.  After  all,  the  Communists 
were  human  beings  within  the  workers’  movement,  even  if  ostra¬ 
cized  from  the  family  for  the  moment.  They  were  brothers;  whereas 
the  police  were  not  even  members  of  the  family,  even  if  the  head  of 
the  family  so  ordered.  Hence  the  workers  symapthies  lay  with  those 
arrested,  with  that  man  who,  though  battered  and  half  dead,  yet 
behaved  like  a  proletarian  Christ. 

The  leaders  of  the  SDP  who,  just  a  moment  earlier,  were  feasting 
their  eyes  on  the  imposing  crowd  they  had  mobilized,  were  hit  by 
the  news  as  when  one  smells  vinegar  while  sipping  wine.  Vilmos 
Bohm  wrote: 

The  article  in  Az  Est  changed  the  mood  of  the  workers  at  one 
blow.  As  if  the  workers,  familiar  with  the  brutality  of  the 
police  from  the  times  of  the  old  regime  and  still  hating  the 
police,  had  forgotten  the  ambush  directed  at  the  paper  of  the 
party,  as  if  they  had  forgotten  that  police  and  members  of  the 
militia  had  died  in  defense  of  that  paper,  as  if  they  had 
forgotten  the  large  numbers  of  wounded:  all  their  sympathies 
now  lay  with  Kun  and  his  companions,  brutally  manhandled 
by  the  police.  Agents  from  the  factories  and  trades  came  to 
the  editorial  offices  of  Ndpszava,  and  called  on  individual 
leaders  of  the  party  and  on  the  ministers,  demanding  strong 
measures — no  longer  against  the  Bolsheviks,  but  against  the 
police  involved  in  the  assault  on  Kun....  It  seemed  almost  as  if 
the  seven  lives  lost  during  the  deadly  attack  directed  at 
Ntpszava — and  the  close  to  one  hundred  wounded — their  sac¬ 
rifice  was  now  dwarfed  by  the  beating  suffered  by  Bdla 
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This  explained  why  the  wishes  of  Kun  were  soon  met.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  Jenfi  Landler  came  to  the  prison  on  Mosonyi  Street,  accompanied 
by  Dezsd  Bokdnyi,  Jenfl  Hamburger,  and  Police  Captain  Pdll. 

So  far  all  we  have  said  about  the  connection  between  the  two  was 
that  upon  his  return  Kun  did  attempt  to  win  Landler  over  for  the 
Communist  Party  in  Hungary,  but  failed.  The  main  reason  for  the  fail¬ 
ure  was  that  while  Landler  had  been  most  critical  of  the  party  leader¬ 
ship  for  some  time,  he  was  still  confident  that  a  joint  revolutionary  act 
could  be  worked  out  within  the  framework  of  a  united  Social 
Democratic  Party.71  We  have  no  data  regarding  any  friendship  or  sym¬ 
pathy  between  the  two,  yet  it  seemed  that  Kun  was  aware  of  Landless 
role.  He  did  note  that  Landler  was  the  one  who  insisted  most,  during 
the  February  party  congress,  on  the  fight  against  the  counter-revolu¬ 
tionaries  attempting  to  restore  the  old  order.  He  must  also  have  noted 
that  twice  Landler  declined  to  participate  in  the  cabinet.  It  could  not, 
therefore,  be  an  accident  that  Kun  picked  him  in  particular,  even  if  we 
reject  the  assertion  of  the  correspondent  of  Vilag  who  described 
Landler  and  Kun  as  old  friends.72  Since  Landler  was  a  lawyer,  it  may 
also  have  entered  Kun’s  mind  to  ask  Landler  to  defend  him.  As  for 
Bird,  Kun  must  have  wanted  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  militia  by  his 
side  to  represent  law  and  order  and  protect  him  from  further  assaults. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Kun  wanted  to  see  Bokdnyi.  BokAnyi  represent¬ 
ed  the  party  leadership  at  his  bedside,  from  whom  a  politically 
straight  line  led — albeit  through  several  intermediary — to  the  very 
police  which  manhandled  him  in  the  morning  hours.  Bokdnyi  came 
without  an  invitation,  and  gave  instructions.  He  ordered  that  two 
agents  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  be  assigned  on  permanent 
guard  duty  at  the  jail  to  protect  the  bodily  integrity  of  the  prisoners. 
He  assured  Kun  that  all  those  demands  of  the  prisoners  that  could  be 
satisfied,  would  be.73 

What  prompted  this  demonstration  of  kindness?  What  explained 
the  switch  from  the  pogrom-like  speeches  uttered  in  the  morning 
hours  to  the  show  of  courtesy  in  the  afternoon? 

The  experienced  Social  Democratic  officials,  who  knew  their  masses 

70  Bohra,  op.  cit.f  pp.  182-83. 

71  Agnes  Szabd,  Landler  Jem 5  (Budapest:  Akaddmiai  Kiadd,  1974),  p.  123. 

“Letartdztattdk  a  kommunista  prirt  vezetdit,"  Vil4gt  February  22,  1919. 

7*N4pazaua,  February  22,  1919. 
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well,  immediately  realized  the  blunder  they  had  made  when  Az  Est 
appeared  on  the  streets.  They  understood  in  an  instant  that  they  were 
now  forced  from  offensive  into  defensive  positions,  and  they  would 
have  to  spend  the  next  few  days  providing  embarrassing  explanations. 
Especially  since  they  were  well  aware  of  the  legal  absurdities  of  the 
affair. 

For,  upon  reflection,  the  SDP  leaders  must  have  realized  that  they 
could  not  file  charges  against  those  detained.  If  the  prisoners  were  to 
be  sentenced  this  could  be  done  only  on  the  basis  of  the  old,  prerevolu¬ 
tionary  statutes;  but  if  those  statutes  were  invoked  they  would  provide 
the  accused  with  an  excellent  opportunity  to  agitate  against  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  with  unforseeable  consequences.  According  to  the  laws  of  the 
revolution,  unwritten  for  the  time  being,  only  those  of  the  detained 
could  be  considered  guilty  of  whom  it  could  be  proven  that  they  were 
at  least  present  with  a  loaded  weapon  in  front  of  the  Ndpszava  build¬ 
ing.  Kun  and  companions  were  not  among  those. 

Given  the  shaky  legal  grounds,  the  arrests  proved  rather  embar¬ 
rassing  and  unpleasant  for  the  government.  What  they  expected  to 
happen  happened  immediately:  the  meetings  began  the  next  day, 
along  with  the  dispatch  of  delegations.  Not  only  Communists — 
Freemasons,  radical  intellectuals,  feminists  all  raised  their  voice  on 
behalf  of  those  arrrested.  Their  delegation  came  straight  to  the 
President  of  the  People’s  Republic,  Mihaly  Kdrolyi.74  Kdrolyi  tried  to 
postpone  taking  a  stand  by  resorting  to  paradoxical  gestures,  includ¬ 
ing  a  package  of  blankets  sent  to  the  inmates  by  his  wife.76 

The  hesitation  of  various  agencies  of  the  government  was  also 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Kun  was  given  permission  to  visit  her 
husband  in  the  prison  hospital  the  day  after  the  arrest.  Even  his  little 
daughter  was  allowed  in  for  regular  visits.76 

On  February  23  the  government  issued  an  official  communique 
condemning  the  assault  on  the  inmates  and  raising  the  prospect  of  an 
impartial  inquiry  into  the  occurrence.77  Soon  Kdrolyi’s  aide-de-camp , 
Imre  Jeszenszky,  made  an  appearance  to  collect  information  on  site 
that  would  enable  his  boss  to  resolve  the  dilemma.78 

*  GalileisUk  a  renddri  brutalitiUok  ellen  ds  a  szabadadgjogok  v6delm6£rt"  [Members 
of  the  former  Galilei  Circle  against  police  brutality  and  in  defense  of  civil  rights]  Vildg 
February  22,  1919. 

5  Hajdu,  op.  cit.,  p.  319. 

*  Mr*.  Kun,  op.  cit.,  pp.  152-54. 

"  "A  fcorm*ny  eliWli  a  b^^ntalraaz^at,’  [The  government  condemn*  the  assault],  NHoszava 
February  23,  1919. 
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People  were  swarming  around  the  bandaged  victim:  the  reporter 
from  Ntpszava ,  the  delegation  of  the  Workers’  Council,  and  of  course 
Kun’s  comrades  who  brought  him  news  that  the  Party  was  alive  and 
well,  the  new  Central  Committee  was  functioning,  and  Vdrds  Ujsdg 
would  soon  be  back  on  the  stands. 

Of  course,  the  judge  of  inquiry  also  made  an  appearance  to  con¬ 
duct  the  one  and  only  interrogation.  He  had  run  into  unexpected 
good  luck:  while  most  of  those  arrested  exhibited  characteristic 
Communist  solidarity,  one  member  of  the  Central  Committee, 
GyOrgy  Ndndssy,  turned  to  the  police  and  spilled  all  the  information 
he  had.  Barely  an  hour  before  the  arrests  Ndndssy  had  visited  Kun 
and  warned  him  of  the  danger,  probably  on  the  basis  of  information 
received  through  his  uncle;  but  once  he  found  himself  behind  bars  he 
gave  a  detailed  confession  regarding  the  source  of  the  funds  received 
by  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary,  and  the  role  of  Kun  and  other 
comrades. 

Thus  it  made  no  sense  for  Kun  to  deny.  He  calmly  confessed  that 
the  Bolsheviks  had  aided  the  Hungarian  Party  Indeed,  Vdrds  Ujsdg 
proudly  accepted  responsibility  for  same.  Polemicizing  against 
Ntpszava ,  it  wrote;  “We  will  have  earned  the  wages,  as  we  will  have 
earned  imprisonment  and  persecution;  we  already  received  our  share 
of  it  during  the  Tisza  and  Vdzsonyi  regimes,  just  like  now,  at  the  time 
of  the  Hungarian  Scheidemanns.”79  Kun  revealed  that  the  Party 
spent  a  monthly  1,000  crowns  on  propaganda  and  the  purchase  of 
arms.  This  was  something  the  police  already  knew.  Kim  was  not  will¬ 
ing  to  make  further  revelations.90 

Kun  spent  eleven  days  in  the  prison  hospital.  In  the  meantime, 
the  government  and  the  Social  Democratic  Party  could  not  resolve 
the  dilemma  which  Vords  Ujsdg  aptly  described:  “The  Social 
Democratic  Party  would  prefer  not  to  imitate  Scheidemann  and  oth¬ 
ers,  yet  it  is  forced  to  imitate  them.”81  They  released  one  or  another  of 
the  arrested  almost  daily,  while  others  got  arrested  in  turn  (often  on 
quite  ridiculous  grounds,  such  as  affixing  posters).  Meanwhile,  the 
Communists  who  remained  free  not  only  maintained  order  in  the 

78“Kdrolyi  Mihdly  jegyz6k<5nyvet  kdszittet  a  kommunistdk  bdntalmazdsdrdl"  [Mihaiy 
Kdrolyi  orders  an  inquiry  into  the  assault  on  the  Communists],  Ntpszava,  February  26, 
1919. 

79  “Szoci  didemo  krata  hittdritds"  [Social  Democraic  conversion],  Vdrtis  Ojsdg,  March  6,  1919. 

80  “Kun  Bdla  kihallgatdsa"  [The  interrogation  of  Bdla  Kun],  Ntpszava,  February  26,  1919. 
iuS*erkeaztdi  Qzenet  H.  Emmdnak”  [A  message  to  Emma  H.  from  the  editors],  Vfc/tfa  Ojsdg. 
March  11,  1919. 
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ranks  but  tried  to  increase  the  party’s  influence,  taking  advantage  of 
the  fresh  opportunities.  Indeed,  the  new  Communist  Party  of 
Hungary  was  functioning  most  effectively:  Szamuely,  GyOrgy  Lukrfcs, 
and  other  comrades  were  able  to  get  VfenAs  Vjsdg  back  on  the  stands 
by  March  1,  in  two  simultaneous  editions:  in  Budapest  and 
Nagyvrirad.  The  Party  headquarters  at  Visegrdd  Street  continued  to 
function  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  in  full  sight  of  the  plaincloths- 
men  standing  guard,  as  well  as  out  of  their  sight,  in  the  apartments  of 
citizens  above  suspicion.  Demobilized  soldiers,  non-coms,  and  the 
unemployed  continued  to  hold  meetings.  The  messenger  from  Moscow 
arrived  bringing  funds  and  a  message."  The  threads  of  all  these 
events  ran  together  at  the  sick-bed  of  the  fast  recuperating  Kun. 

Many  of  those  arrested  were  transferred  to  the  Central  Prison. 
The  decision  of  the  interrogating  judge  was  born  on  March  3:  he 
charged  the  prisoners  with  criminal  conspiracy  against  the  republi¬ 
can  form  of  govemmen." 

On  March  3  Kun  was  also  transferred  to  Central  Prison,  where  he 
was  greeted  ceremoniously  by  his  comrades.  Since  the  charge  was 
strictly  political,  those  arrested  had  to  be  treated  as  political  prison¬ 
ers.  Karolyi  intervened  personally  in  this  regard.64 

In  the  first  decades  of  our  violent  and  heartless  century,  the  status 
of  political  prisoner  was  quite  different  from  what  it  was  to  become; 
but  even  so,  the  conditions  the  government  provided  for  the 
Communist  inmates  warrant  an  explanation.  In  the  building 
reserved  for  them — the  so-called  Little  Prison — the  doors  of  the  cells 
were  open  all  day  and  the  prisoners  were  free  to  communicate  at 
will.  They  were  soon  also  in  contact  with  the  outside  world;  at  the 
beginning  visits  were  restricted  to  three  days  a  week,  but  this  restric¬ 
tion  was  soon  disregarded.  Anyone  with  a  good  reason  for  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  inmates  was  allowed  in.  Soon  typewriters  were  click¬ 
ing  in  the  cells,  articles  were  drafted  for  the  Voros  Ujsag ,  the  Central 
Committee  was  meeting  regularly.  There  could  be  no  complaint 
about  the  fare:  the  treats  brought  by  the  visitors  were  shared  collec¬ 
tively  and  in  such  quantities  that  at  times  the  prisoners  were  the 
ones  to  treat  their  relatives."  These  special  rules  were  designed  to 

"Kaasdk,  op.  tit.,  p.  226. 

“"A  vizagdldblrd  vdgzdse  a  letartdztatott  kommunistf  krdl"  [The  decision  of  the  judge  of 
inquiry  regarding  the  Communist*  under  arrest],  Ntpszava,  March  11,  1919. 

H^jdu,  op.  tit.,  p.  319. 

86  Mrs.  Kun,  op.  tit.,  p.  156;  Bdla  Szdntd’s  recollections  in  the  Archives  of  the  Party  History 
Institute;  Lengyel,  op.  tit. 
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mitigate  the  pangs  of  conscience  of  government  officials. 

So  far  we  have  shown  that  the  Hungarian  Social  Democrats  were 
forced  to  behave  much  as  Scheidemann  had  done  in  Germany;  but 
equally  important  is  the  assertion  of  Vdrds  (Jjsdg ,  to  the  effect  that 
they  did  not  wish  to  behave  that  way!  The  Social  Democratic  Party 
was  afraid  to  draw  the  logical  final  consequence  of  what  they  were 
doing.  No  matter  how  often  they  referred  to  the  split,  they  never 
regarded  the  matter  as  closed.  Moreover,  many  of  them  may  have  felt 
that  those  sitting  in  jail  could  well  be  future  colleagues  and  fellow 
ministers. 

It  is  worth  noting  that,  even  when  the  anti-Communist  mood  was 
at  its  height,  the  Socialists  refrained  from  defaming  the  individual 
honor  of  their  Communist  opponents.  Normally  they  (like  the  bour¬ 
geois  papers)  did  not  refrain  from  attacking  the  honor  of  their  oppo¬ 
nents,  but  no  matter  how  carefully  we  peruse  the  pertinent  issues  of 
Ndpszava  we  do  not  find  a  single  item  intended  to  reflect  derogatorily 
not  on  the  political  person,  but  on  Kun  or  other  Communist  leaders 
as  human  beings.  The  records  pertaining  to  the  “embezzlement”  of 
1914  did  not  come  out  of  their  files,  not  even  as  a  hint,  even  though 
these  records  were  in  the  possession  of  party  leaders.* 

Such  being  the  case,  why  did  the  government  not  simply  release 
the  general  staff  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary?  It  should  have 
realized  long  ago  that  the  arrest  of  a  few  dozen  leaders  does  not  anni¬ 
hilate  the  Party;  yet,  as  usual,  the  wisdom  of  the  police  did  not  match 
political  expediency.  What  sense  did  it  make  to  allow  the  Party  staff 
to  function  in  the  Central  Prison,  with  the  assistance  of  the  prison 
guards?  Why  should  they  not  be  allowed  to  do  the  same  on  Visegrdd 
Street?  The  only  answer  is:  the  Entente.  General  Louis  Franchet 
d'Esperey  would  surely  have  frowned  at  the  news  of  the  release  of 
the  Communists,  and  Karolyi  still  believed  that  this  could  have  some 
effect  on  how  Hungary  fared  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference. 

Kun  worked  full  blast  under  the  favorable  conditions  prevailing  at 
the  “Little  Prison.”  He  provided  daily  instructions  and  advice  to  the 
Central  Committee  working  on  the  outside.  He  also  took  care  of  send¬ 
ing  a  messenger  to  Moscow,  in  the  person  of  Lajos  N^meti,  to  report 


M  In  his  recollections  Kdlmdn  Jdcsdlt  claims  that  he  was  requested  by  the  officials  of  the 
Social  Democratic  Party  to  publish  the  documents  compromising  Kun  that  were  in  his  pos¬ 
session.  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute.  686  f.,  212  0.  e.  This  is  hard  to  believe,  for 
these  documents  were  in  the  hands  of  the  officials,  and  nothing  could  have  prevented  them 
from  publishing  these  if  they  so  desired. 
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to  Lenin  on  the  situation.87 

The  text  of  the  message  has  not  survived;  we  can  only  surmise  its 
contents.  Kun  could  proudly  inform  Lenin:  the  young  party  had 
weathered  the  trial  of  the  first  persecution  The  party  recovered 
quickly;  Vords  (Jjsag  was  back  on  the  streets  ten  days  after  the 
attack,  in  two  editions  at  that.  On  the  first  of  March,  while  the  police 
was  busy  arresting  poster  gluers,  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary 
could  hold  open  meetings.  The  cables  poured  in  from  the  country: 
the  peasants  were  taking  over  lands  in  revolutionary  fashion,  estab¬ 
lishing  collectives  in  certain  villages;  the  bourgeois  government  was 
not  in  control,  the  officials  it  appointed  were  chased  away  and 
replaced.  The  counter-revolution — the  Church,  the  aristocracy,  the 
county  officials,  helped  along  by  anti-Semitic  university  students  and 
career  officers  left  without  work — was  hastening  the  process. 

Kun  had  to  hand  down  decisions  on  complex  issues  and  orient 
members  of  the  Party;  after  all,  no  decision  on  theoretical  issues 
could  be  taken  without  his  approval.  Relatively  the  simplest  of  these 
issues  was  the  attitude  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  with 
regard  to  the  coining  elections.  The  government  was  in  a  hurry  to 
settle  the  matter,  since  this  would  ensure  its  legitimacy.  The  attitude 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  was  clear  from  the  start:  it  did 
not  intend  to  take  part  and  appealed  for  a  boycott  of  the  elections.  It 
borrowed  the  leaf  for  such  a  policy  from  the  dictionary  of  the 
Bolsheviks:  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  did  not  stand  on  the 
ground  of  bourgeois  parliamentary  democracy,  but  on  that  of  prole¬ 
tarian  dictatorship.  It  did  not  wish  to  play  the  role  of  a  loyal  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  system  it  wanted  to  overthrow  by  revolution.  It  did  not 
want  to  give  the  impression  that  the  bourgeois  parliament  actually 
had  a  chance  at  solving  the  workers’  problems. 

Although  the  fact  was  never  mentioned,  most  likely  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary  also  considered  their  own  chances.  The 
Communist  Party  in  Hungary  knew  it  had  the  support  of  only  a 
minority  of  the  working  class  at  the  beginning  of  1919.  Its  political 
impact — its  mobility  and  the  initiatives  taken  by  its  members — was 
far  greater  than  numbers  could  express.  As  a  “haunting  specter”  cre¬ 
ated  fear  among  its  opponents.  Yet  its  leaders  knew  that,  for  the 
moment,  they  lacked  the  apparatus  so  necessary  for  conducting  an 
electoral  campaign,  and  they  had  reason  to  fear  that  even  a  large 


•'  The  recollections  of  L^jos  Ngraeti.  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute. 
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fraction  of  their  sympathizers  might  end  up  voting  for  the  Socialists: 
by  boycotting  the  elections  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  would 
continue  to  be  a  specter,  whereas  a  party  that  received  5  or  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  popular  vote  would  be  nothing  but  a  “dwarf  minority,”  its 
hands  tied  by  the  rules  of  bourgeois  democracy.  The  program  of  boy¬ 
cotting  the  elections  seemed  clearly  the  right  choice  from  the 
Communist  point  of  view. 

History  placed  a  more  difficult  task  in  front  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Hungary  with  the  land  problem,  where  the  fronts  seemed  to 
intertwine  inextricably.  The  Orthodox  Marxist  stand,  the  rejection  of 
the  notion  of  private  property  of  the  small  peasantry,  the  approval  of 
socialist  agriculture  as  large  enterprise,  may  have  served  as  a  start¬ 
ing  point.  The  “antithesis”  of  this  was  the  Russian  model,  about 
which  Kun  did  not  know  that  this  was  a  result  of  a  compromise 
between  the  Bolsheviks  and  the  SRs,  hence  it  was  not  Bolshevik 
dogma.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  Hungarian  reality,  consist¬ 
ing  of  several  tendencies:  1)  the  peasants  would  like  to  gain  access 
to  land  legally,  without  resorting  to  force,  whereas  there  was  dis¬ 
agreement  in  the  ranks  of  the  government  as  to  what  means  and  at 
what  pace  to  satisfy  them;  2)  a  segment  of  the  peasantry  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  occupy  land  by  resorting  to  revolutionary  action  and  to  sub¬ 
divide  this  land  into  privately  owned  small  parcels;  3)  another  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  peasantry  was  forming  socialist  collectives,  also  by  way 
of  revolutionary  occupation  of  lands.  It  would  have  been  natural  for 
the  Communist  Party  in  Hungary  to  use  the  third  alternative  as  the 
most  desirable  solution,  but  the  Party  was  troubled  by  the  fact  that 
the  officials  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  who  had  a  voice  in  agrari¬ 
an  matters  also  advocated  that  solution,  and  the  Communist  Party  of 
Hungary  did  not  want  to  stand  on  a  common  platform  with  them. 
Thus  there  was  hesitation  and  ambiguity  on  this  issue  on  the  pages 
of  the  Vdros  Ujsdg.  Nevertheless,  the  dominant  tendency  was  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  collectives  by  revolutionary  takeover. 

The  land  reform  was  related  to  the  most  complex  issue  of  the  day, 
the  relationship  to  the  left-wing  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party;  all 
the  more  so,  as  those  who  organized  the  takeover  of  lands  advocated 
by  the  Communists  where  prominent  left-wing  Social  Democrats: 
Jen<5  Hamburger,  Gyorgy  Nyisztor,  even  Jen6  Varga  to  an  extent. 

The  left-wing  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  crystallized  by  late 
February  and  early  March,  and  became  an  increasingly  dominant  fac- 
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tor  within  the  party.  Its  radicalism,  however,  should  not  be  measured 
primarily  by  the  relationship  to  the  Communists.  Landler,  Pogdny, 
Varga,  Hamburger  and  their  comrades  differed  from  Garami  and 
Weltner  not  so  much  because  they  wished  to  collaborate  with  the 
Communists,  but  rather  by  the  fact  that  they  urged  a  showdown 
with  the  counter-revolutionaries,  the  replacement  of  right-wing  coun¬ 
ty  high-sheriffs,  controls  on  big  capital.  All  this  did  not  necessarily 
imply  rapprochement  with  the  Communists.  Aware  of  their 
strength,  they  found  it  more  expedient  to  take  the  lead  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  into  their  own  hands  and  provide  a  new  direction 
to  the  course  of  the  revolution  rather  than  join  forces  with  the 
inmates  of  the  Central  Prison  (although,  as  it  turned  out,  the  latter 
was  not  excluded). 

Kun  did  not  facilitate  rapprochement  either.  The  March  8  issue  of 
Vdr&s  Vjsag  published  a  coarse  attack  against  Landler,  wherein  he 
was  accused  of  faking  his  anger,  of  being  a  dilletante  Bolshevik.88  Kun 
was  not  impressed  by  Landless  gesture  towards  his  own  person,  and 
even  less  by  his  revolutionary  utterances. 

Yet,  while  Vdrtis  Vjsdg  kept  awake  the  distrust  towards  those  whose 
radicalism  was  open  to  question,  Kun  did  not  reject  the  idea  of  a  col¬ 
laboration  between  revolutionary  forces. 

Among  his  visitors  in  prison  there  were  representatives  from  vari¬ 
ous  workers’  collectives — agents  from  industrial  plants  and  trades 
who  came  not  out  of  mere  curiosity,  but  because  they  were  commis¬ 
sioned  to  do  so  by  their  fellow  workers.  They  wanted  to  find  out  about 
the  position  of  the  Communists  from  the  horse’s  mouth.  Among  them 
was  Ignric  BogStr,  Rezs<5  Mausz,  and  Jdzsef  Seb<5k,  the  representatives 
of  the  Printers  Union. 

Bogrir  was  the  one  who  phrased — presumably  at  Pogdny’s  sugges¬ 
tion —  the  question  that  precoccupied  the  radical  Social  Democrats 
most  in  those  days:  under  what  conditions  could  Kun  imagine  the 
restoration  of  unity  within  the  Hungarian  workers’  movement?  Kun 
replied  to  the  question  in  writing,  but  the  letter  reflected  the  collective 
attitude  of  the  Central  Committee;  both  B^la  Szdntd  and  Otto  Korvin 
confirm  they  had  participated  in  its  formulation.®  Still,  the  main 
ideas  emanated  from  Kun,  hence  we  are  justified  in  regarding  him  as 

"‘Mi  van  azzal  a  robbantdssal?"  [What  happened  to  that  blowing  up?],  VdrOs  UjsdJi.  March 
8,  1919. 

*B£la  StrinUft  recollections.  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  731  f  24  0,  e.,  as  well 
as  Otto  Korvin’s  deposition  in  police  custody.  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  614  f. 
1/1919-10303. 
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the  author  of  the  platform. 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  Bogdr,  but  intended  for  the  Social 
Democratic  Party.  Its  value  derives  not  only  from  its  ultimate  fate;  it 
also  constitutes  an  excellent  reflection  of  the  theoretical  level  Kun 
had  achieved  by  then. 

In  the  introduction  Kun  analyzes  the  dialectics  of  unity  versus 
separation.  He  provides  historical  examples  to  prove  that  unity  with¬ 
out  principles  or  based  on  the  surrender  of  basic  principles  causes 
greater  damage  to  the  movement  than  separation.  Then,  almost  as 
an  aside,  he  adds: 

There  is  unavoidably  so-called  necessary  evil  too.  The  beating 
I  received  and  may  yet  receive  in  the  future  is  one  of  those 
necessary  evils.  It  is  bad  for  me,  but  in  the  long  run  it  is  good 
for  the  workers’  movement!  Let  others  rise  to  this  objective 
and  historical  perspective  as  well.90 

This  introduction  hardly  fits  into  the  logic  of  the  arguments. 
Obviously,  Kun  could  not  resist  reminding  the  public  one  more  time 
about  February  21  and  letting  the  martyr’s  halo  floating  around  his 
head  sparkle.  He  knew  how  strong  an  argument  this  was. 

Then  Kun  goes  on  to  quote  Lenin,  without  quotation  marks:  in 
order  for  the  workers’  movement  to  unite,  it  first  has  to  divide.  He 
adds: 

The  workers  movement  will  be  united,  whether  before  the 
victory  of  the  proletarian  revolution  or  afterwards.  Although  I 
do  not  see  myself  as  closer  to  the  Hungarian  proletarian  than, 
say,  to  the  American,  Russian  or  Czech  proletarian,  subjec¬ 
tively  I  would  feel  happy  if  the  workers*  movement  of 
Hungary  should  attain  victory  for  the  proletarian  revolution 
as  one.91 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Kun  did  not  care  in  which  country  the 
next  revoliution  would  carry  the  day;  but  then  why  did  he  write  these 
audacious,  provocative  lines?  In  order  to  delineate  even  more  clearly 
the  difference  between  the  Communist  movement  which  was  inter- 

“Bdla  Kun,  A  Magyar  7b ndscakoztdraasdgrdl  [Regarding  the  Hungarian  Soviet  Republic] 
(Budapest:  Kossuth,  1958),  p.  141. 

91  Ibid. 
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nationalist  to  its  core  from  the  Social  Democratic  movement  which 
was  tied  to  the  national  bourgeoisie.  This  sentence  was  a  challenge  to 
public  opinion  which  insisted  on  the  country's  territorial  integrity 
and  which  observed,  under  the  shock  effect  of  national  demise,  how 
Czechoslovakian  and  Romanian  armies  were  on  the  move,  occupying 
ancient  Hungarian  towns  one  after  the  other.  All  this  was  irrelevant; 
the  cause  of  proletarian  revolution  is  one  and  indivisible,  the  world 
revolution  will  resolve  these  issues — this  was  the  meaning  implied  in 
the  sentence. 

Then  Kun  summarized  the  platform  under  specific  points,  and 
these  points  remind  us,  both  in  form  and  content,  of  Lenin’s  “April 
Theses.”  Its  first  point  is  almost  verbatim  identical;  “no  kind  of  sup¬ 
port  for  the  so-called  ‘People’s  Republic',  abstention  from  collabora¬ 
tion  in  the  cabinet  of  the  bourgeois  state.”  All  power  to  the  Soviet  of 
the  Workers,  Soldiers,  and  Peasants. 

The  second  point  deals  with  the  issue  of  “revolutionary  defense  of 
the  country.”  For,  in  the  meantime,  even  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
had  attempted  to  set  up  a  people’s  army,  or  rather  to  bolster  existing, 
but  decrepit  military  units.  As  Kun  demonstrated,  this  slogan  would 
be  valid  only  if  power  were  indeed  in  the  hands  of  the  working  class, 
guaranteeing  that  the  new  army  did  not  become  an  instrument  of 
oppression. 

The  third  point  formulated  and  specified  the  general  strategic 
objective  of  the  revolution  in  Hungary,  the  slogan  “All  power  to  the 
Soviets!”  Starting  from  the  thesis  that  the  Hungarian  revolution  was 
in  transition  from  the  bourgeois  democratic  stage  to  the  socialist  rev¬ 
olution,  he  proposed,  once  again  using  Lenin’s  words:  “Not  a  parlia¬ 
mentarian  republic,  but  the  temporarily  centralized  republic  of  the 
Soviet  of  workers,  peasants  and  poor  people’s  delegates,”  the  disarm¬ 
ing  of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  liquidation  of  the  bourgeois  state,  and  its 
replacement  by  Soviets.  He  repeated  Lenin’s  demand  in  “State  and 
Revolution"  that  the  salaries  of  civil  servants  not  exceed  the  wages  of 
skilled  workers,  a  demand  which  proved  unrealistic  in  both  Soviet 
Russia  and  later  in  Soviet  Hungary.  Still  on  the  basis  of  the  Soviet 
experience,  it  referred  to  the  need  to  liquidate  counter-revolutionary 
tendencies. 

Then  Kun  listed  the  measures  awaiting  the  new  state.  First 
among  these  was  to  take  inventory  of  the  resources  available  to  the 
country  and  the  centralized  organization  of  their  redistribution.  Then 
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he  formulated  his  position  regarding  land  reform  in  detail.  Its 
essence:  the  estates  become  state  property,  and  are  made  available 
to  the  Soviets  of  the  poor  in  the  villages.  “Intense  struggle  against 
the  division  of  land.  Agricultural  cooperatives  might  constitute  a 
brief,  transitional  stage.” 

Continuing  the  list  of  tasks  the  proletarian  state  must  confront 
right  away,  the  letter  mentioned  the  nationalization  of  banks  and 
large  industrial  plants,  placing  the  plants  under  workers*  manage¬ 
ment.  Workers*  management  as  viewed  by  Kun  would  consist  of  the 
board  of  directors  at  each  plant,  where  the  employees  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  organs  of  the  people's  economy  (today  this  would  mean  the  perti¬ 
nent  ministry)  would  each  have  one-third  representation,  whereas 
the  remaining  third  would  be  divided  among  the  representatives  of 
the  industry  branch  and  the  representatives  of  the  consumers.  If  we 
become  more  specific,  it  turns  out  that  here  again  representatives 
from  government  supervisory  agencies  would  be  involved.  In  other 
words,  Kun  intended  to  ensure  dominant  interest  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  the  plant  to  general  social  interests,  as  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  the  factory  collective. 

The  next  point  of  the  letter  dealt  with  commerce  and  provided  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  author  entertained  fairly  concrete  notions  about  the 
socialist  organization  of  foreign  trade  and  big  business.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  notions  regarding  small  business,  and  regarding  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  consumer  goods  for  the  workers  were  rather  fuzzy.  They 
reflect  the  experience  of  the  War  Communism  then  practiced  in 
Soviet  Russia  and  the  unusual  conditions  prevailing  in  Hungary  at 
the  time  (food  shortages,  the  disarray  of  the  normal  relationship 
between  town  and  country).  At  any  rate,  this  formulation  refers  to 
the  situation  of  Hungary  in  March  1919  rather  than  to  socialist  rela¬ 
tions  of  production  in  the  long  run.  It  mentions  that  only  workers 
with  an  identification  card  need  be  provided  for  by  means  of  “manda¬ 
tory  consumers'  cooperatives,”  and  that  the  way  should  be  prepared 
for  transition  to  the  supply  of  workers  in  kind.  (The  later  being  a  typ¬ 
ical  measure  warranted  by  inflation  and  food  shortages). 

Finally  Kun  demanded  that  all  the  laws  proclaimed  by  the  Social 
Democrats  protecting  the  worker  be  put  into  practice,  that  work  dis¬ 
cipline  be  enforced,  as  well  as  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 

After  listing  the  demands,  the  letter  considers  each  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  the  Social  Democrats  had  raised  against  the  introduction  of 
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proletarian  dictatorship.  Tb  begin  with,  it  demonstrated  the  failure  of 
bourgeois  democracy  and  the  trust  placed  in  it,  with  the  simple  argu¬ 
ment  that  there  can  be  no  equality  between  exploiter  and  exploited. 
This  argument  is  indicative  of  a  change  of  tone  in  the  critique  of 
Social  Democracy.  The  earlier  sharp  and  coarse  tone  is  now  replaced 
by  objectivity.  The  phrasing  even  implies  that  at  least  some  Social 
Democrats  “are  serious  about  putting  a  stop  to  exploitation”  and 
refers  to  the  Italian,  Swiss,  and  Serbian  parties,  as  well  as  to  the 
German  Independents. 

Then  Kun  dealt  with  the  most  important  argument  against  the 
proletarian  revolution,  the  international  situation,  more  specifically 
the  expected  blockade  of  the  Entente,  the  threats  regarding  with¬ 
holding  shipments  of  coal.  “Setting  up  the  international  situation  as 
a  bogeyman  should  not  deter  a  single  socialist  who  entertains 
thoughts  of  revolution  from  openly  acting  along  those  lines.” 
Whereas  the  leaders  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  focussed  their 
attention  primarily  on  the  obstacles  towering  in  front  of  a  revolution, 
Kun  emphasized  the  positive. 

Nor  did  Kun  content  himself  with  an  abstract  manifesto.  He 
offered  specific  prospects: 

My  opinion  is  that  the  proletariat  of  Hungary  cannot  expect 
redemption  from  the  food  bribes  of  America,  nor  from  the  coal 
purchased  in  exchange  for  ammunition  from  the  Polish  and 
Ukrainian  counter-revolutionaries  subventioned  by  the 
Entente — these  can  only  bring  imperialist  slavery — but  rather 
from  the  union  of  the  Russian,  German,  Latvian,  and 
Ukrainian  revolutionary  proletariat. 

These  examples  were  not  taken  at  random.  The  military  situation 
of  Soviet  Russia  was  definitely  favorable  those  days.  Soviet  control 
extended  to  practically  all  of  the  Ukraine;  Kiev  and  Kharkov  were  in 
Bolshevik  hands  and  Soviet  troops  were  advancing  triumphantly 
towards  Odessa  and  Sebastopol.  Cables  announcing  the  coming  of 
revolution  in  Germany  were  received  daily.  Thus  the  revolutionary 
alternative  did  have  a  realistic  base,  and  Kun’s  words  sounded  con¬ 
vincing  enough. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  unity,  Kun  made  it  clear:  a  purely 
Social  Democratic  regime  would  not  be  tantamount  to  a  proletarian 
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revolution.  Under  the  conditions  of  a  parliamentary  regime  such  a 
regime  would  merely  imply  bourgeois  power  under  a  different  form. 
In  his  conclusion  Kun  assumed  a  subjective  tone: 

I  write  these  points  down  for  you,  honored  comrade,  and  I 
believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  I,  at  all  events,  would 
fight  for  the  realization  of  this  program  which,  in  my 
opinion,  are  the  prerequisites  for  the  liberation  of  the  proletari¬ 
at.  I  am  not  ashamed,  but  rather  proud  that  Lenin  and  his 
companions  and,  I  must  admit,  the  Spartacists  as  well,  have 
supported  us  in  this  struggle.  Nor  am  I  ashamed  of  their  sup¬ 
port  as  expressed  in  rubles,  but  rather  I  am  proud  that  it  was 
Radek  and  myself  who  have  earned  their  trust  most  of  all.  And 
I  will  keep  earning  it. 

Then  the  subjective  tone  assumes  pathos: 

Who  should  make  the  proletarian  dictatorship  in  Hungary — 
so  controversial  to  some — is  just  about  a  matter  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  me;  in  my  opinion,  it  is  surely  not  individuals,  but 
the  proletarian  masses  themselves  who  will  make  it,  and  the 
one  at  the  head  of  the  masses  will  stand  there  because  of  his 
convictions  and,  let  me  add,  courage.  I  can  honestly  assert 
from  here  in  prison  that  it  doesn’t  matter  to  me  whether  I  am 
there,  among  the  first,  at  the  time  of  the  sharing  out;  all  I 
want  is  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  the  proletarian  struggle  in 
Hungary,  as  I  had  been  in  Russia. 

Finally  Kun  expressed  hope  that  the  unity  of  the  working  class 
will  come  about  in  the  struggle  for  the  proletarian  revolution,  as  it 
happened  in  Russia,  “where — to  avoid  any  misunderstandings,  I 
would  like  to  add— it  was  not  the  Bolsheviks  who  adopted  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Mensheviks.” 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  letter  for  good  reason.  It  became  a  key  doc¬ 
ument  for  the  history  of  the  Hungarian  working  class  movement,  and 
not  merely  retrospectively,  not  merely  in  the  light  of  future  events. 
Its  author  knew  it  to  be  such  as  he  was  writing  it:  the  letter  shows 
that  it  was  carefully  composed.  The  last  sentence  reveals  that  he  had 
discussed  the  letter  with  imprisoned  members  of  the  Central 
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Committee.  This  was  not  Kun’s  letter  to  Ignac  Bogdr  of  the  Printers 
Union,  but  the  letter  of  the  Communist  Party  in  Hungary  to  the 
Social  Democratic  Party  stating  the  terms  for  a  united  front.  Bogdr 
was  aware  of  this  and  did  what  was  expected  of  him:  he  made  copies 
of  the  letter  and  delivered  these  to  Buchinger,  Bohm,  and  Landler.” 

The  letter  elicited  different  reactions  from  the  different  factions 
within  the  Social  Democratic  Party.  Nipszava ,  ever  the  voice  of  the 
Socialist  right-wing,  published  in  its  March  13  issue  a  sally  against 
the  Communist  Party  in  Hungary  coarser  than  any  heretofore,  apos¬ 
trophizing  its  leaders  as  “adventurers  who  have  returned  with  for¬ 
eign  pay,”  and  the  masses  as  “the  unfortunate  populace...  brought  up 
by  the  old  regime  under  cruel  oppression,  cultural  deprivation, 
incense,  and  brandy..."  But  even  this  article  left  a  narrow  opening: 
we  too  want  socialism,  it  asserted,  but  one  may  only  resort  to  the 
means  employed  by  the  Bolsheviks  as  a  last  resort,  after  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  no  other  means  will  do.” 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Landler,  Pogriny,  and  other  Social 
Democratic  leaders  made  their  appearance  at  the  jail.  The  sources 
regarding  this  episode  are  full  of  contradictions,  both  as  to  the  date  of 
the  visit  and  as  to  the  identity  of  the  visitors.  It  seems  that  Landler 
visited  Kun  several  times  before  March  21.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Pogany  was  among  the  visitors.  We  do  have  doubts  about  the 
identity  of  other  visitors,  particularly  Buchinger,  Bohm,  Weltner, 
Kunfi.  It  is  possible  that  those  who  recalled  their  visits  were  simply 
antedating  the  meeting  of  March  21.” 

We  have  but  a  single  and  indirect  piece  of  evidence  that  something 
was  in  the  offing  in  mid-March:  after  March  13,  not  a  single  anti- 
Communist  article  appeared  in  Ngpszava.  In  fact,  the  daily  now 
found  space  to  inform  its  readers  what  it  had  failed  to  disclose  earli¬ 
er — namely  that  by  a  decision  of  the  cabinet,  the  Communists  have 
been  declared  political  prisoners.” 

Yet  there  was  plenty  to  write  about.  By  the  beginning  of  March 

”  Hajdu,  op.  cit.t  p.  342. 

”  “A z  MSZP  Ozenete  Magyarorszdg  n^p^hez"  [The  message  of  the  SDP  to  the  people  of 
Hungary],  Ntpszaua,  March  13,  1919. 

Among  the  more  relevant  sources  are  the  recollections  of  Bda  Szdntd,  Otto  Korvin’s  depo¬ 
sition,  the  justification  for  the  trial  of  the  commissars,  the  March  18,  1919  article  in  Az 
Ember  “Hogyan  dnek  a  kommunistdk  a  gyiljtffoghdzban?"  [How  do  the  Communists  fare 
in  the  Central  Prison?];  Lengyel,  op.  cit.  All  these  are  summarized  by  Hajdu,  but  even  he 
does  not  provide  specific  dates. 

*  *A  kommunistik  politikai  foglyok’  [The  communists  are  political  prisoners],  Ntpazava 
March  13,  1919. 
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the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  not  only  had  weathered  through 
the  arrests,  but  had  emerged  from  the  storm  stronger  than  ever.  The 
Budapest  Party  Congress  took  place  on  March  13,  and  it  was  orches¬ 
trated  by  Kun  right  from  the  jail  cell,  through  the  intermediary  of 
the  alternate  Central  Committee.98 

So  many  visitors  were  calling  on  Kun  in  jail  that  Vor6s  Ujsdg  was 
compelled  to  issue  a  communique  appealing  to  would-be  callers  to 
refrain  unless  there  was  absolute  need,  since  the  reception  of  the 
large  number  of  visitors  awas  rather  burdensome  to  the  inmates.”97 
Unfortunately,  the  sources  provide  mainly  superficial  information: 
conditions  inside  the  jail,  or  the  irony  of  the  situation  (indeed,  the  sit¬ 
uation  becomes  rather  comical  when  the  Undersecretary  of  Justice 
and  the  inmate  Kun  share  bacon  together  in  the  cell). 

Did  Kun  seriously  contemplate  uniting  with  the  Social  Democratic 
Party?  In  his  essay  of  192098  B6la  Szdntd  asserts  that  the  harmoniza¬ 
tion  of  the  workers  movement  discussed  in  the  letter  to  Bogar  is  not 
the  same  thing  as  the  union  of  the  structure  of  the  two  parties. 
Indeed,  we  can  imagine,  within  the  context  of  Soviet  power,  a  situa¬ 
tion  whereby  a  coalition  such  as  the  one  between  Bolsheviks  and  the 
left-wing  SR s  might  come  about.  Kun  had  to  be  aware  that  under  the 
present  relations  of  strength  a  union  would  have  to  be  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  Communists,  for  no  matter  how  rapidly  its  impact  on  the 
masses  was  growing,  organizationally  it  was  still  but  a  minute  party 
compared  to  the  SDP,  not  to  mention  the  disadvantage  derived  from 
the  SDPs  control  over  the  labor  unions.  A  united  front  would  have 
been  a  disadvantage,  unless  we  assume  that  when  Kun  wrote  the  let¬ 
ter,  he  knew  exactly  what  was  about  to  happen.  In  mid-March  it  was 
not  yet  in  the  interest  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  to  unite 
with  the  Social  Democratic  Party.  Its  influence  was  growing  rapidly: 
time  was  definitely  on  its  side.  Within  a  few  weeks,  or  perhaps 
months,  it  might  consider  fusion  on  an  equal  footing.  The  interest  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  lay  in  exacerbating  the  crisis  of  the 
bourgeois  regime. 

In  contrast,  the  left-wing  and  center  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  were  prepared  to  pay  a  high  price  to  bring  about  a  “truce  of 


“Hajdu,  op.  cit.,  pp.  343-44. 

^■Az  elfogott  elvtdrsakkal...’  (With  the  arrested  comrades...],  Vords  Ujsdg,  March  18,  1919. 

98  Bela  Szdntti,  A  mogyarorazdgi  proletdridtus  osztdlyharca  4s  diktatiirtya  [The  class  struggle 
an  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  of  Hungary]  (Vienna:  The  Germ  an- Austrian  Party  of  the 
Communists,  1920). 
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God.”  These  concessions  would  have  included  matters  of  theory  and 
principle.  After  all,  the  history  of  the  Hungarian  and  international 
workers  movement  is  replete  with  correct  but  unrealistic  programs; 
if  one  could  achieve  an  armistice  by  accepting  Kun’s  platform,  it 
might  be  worth  their  while. 

The  purpose  of  the  letter  was  not  to  promote  union,  but  rather  to 
hasten  polarization  within  the  SDP;  to  explain  to  those  favorably 
inclined— such  as  Landler,  Pogany,  Hamburger,  Varga— just  what 
the  Communists  wanted  and  on  what  basis  could  fruitful  discussions 
be  conducted.  Polemics  in  the  newspaper,  where  propaganda  consid¬ 
erations  often  prevail,  would  have  been  inappropriate. 

Did  the  Communists  expect  a  rapid  triumph  of  the  socialist  revo¬ 
lution  when  the  letter  was  written?  Hardly.  Although  the  pace  of 
events  had  accelerated  considerably,  the  moment  when  “those  above 
cannot  and  those  below  no  longer  want  to  live  in  the  old  manner” 
seemed  still  at  some  distance.  The  focus  of  public  attention  was  on 
the  elections  to  the  National  Assembly  scheduled  for  April.  The  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  were  wondering  what  they  will  do 
with  the  results  which  would  probably  turn  them  into  the  biggest 
party  in  the  country,  although  without  an  absolute  majority.  The 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary  tried  to  persuade  the  proletarians  to 
boycott  the  elections.  The  increasingly  threatening  White  counter¬ 
revolution  too  had  high  expectations  from  the  elections,  and  not  with¬ 
out  cause.  For  the  time  being  Kun  considered  it  his  primary  duty  to 
spoil  the  sport  of  the  Social  Democrats;  this  seemed  a  comfortable 
and  rewarding  assignment. 

Nevertheless,  the  leaders  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  paid 
close  attention  to  the  message  from  the  prison.  Recollections  from 
this  period  by  Social  Democrats  are  unanimous:  in  March,  the  party 
was  in  a  bigger  quandary  than  ever  before.  It  had  reached  a  juncture 
whence  the  roads  led  in  many  directions,  but  each  was  marked  “dead 
end.”  With  some  optimism  it  could  be  assumed  that  maybe  one  of 
these  signs  was  in  error,  but  no  one  knew  which.  The  best  course  of 
action  would  be  to  send  scouts  in  each  direction — perhaps  they  would 
return  with  good  news. 

The  dialogue  between  the  two  parties  attained  a  higher  level  as  a 
consequence  of  the  Kun  letter  to  Bog^r.  If  it  was  at  all  possible  to 
consider  the  Social  Democratic  Party  as  capable  of  determined,  unit¬ 
ed  action,  it  can  be  stated  that  some  form  of  collaboration  with  the 
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Communist  Party  of  Hungary  now  seemed  a  realistic  alternative. 

Yet  there  was  something  in  the  air.  According  to  Bda  Szdnt 6,  the 
representatives  of  the  large  industrial  plants  held  meetings  with 
Kun,  Vdgd,  Korvin  on  March  16  and  17.  The  discussion  focussed  on 
two  objectives:  to  boycott  the  elections  and  to  spring  the  Communist 
leaders  from  jail.  They  also  elaborated  a  plan  for  a  general  assembly 
at  Csepel  on  March  18,  and  the  resolutions  to  be  presented  at  that 
assembly." 

The  actual  events  changed  the  perspective.  “The  springing  from 
jail”  planned  for  March  23  became  synonymous  with  armed  uprising 
in  the  historical  consciousness  of  some,  although  without  grounds. 
No  armed  uprising  had  been  planned,  no  instructions  to  that  effect 
given.  As  far  as  we  know,  no  one  had  received  instructions  to  prepare 
the  takeover  of  the  ministry  buildings,  the  railroad  stations,  the  cen¬ 
tral  post  office,  or  the  armories. 

The  liberation  of  the  prisoners  promised  to  be  relatively  easy,  real¬ 
istic,  and  meaningful.  If  tens  of  thousands  of  workers  from  Csepel, 
Angyalfold,  and  Ujpest  should  march  to  the  Parliament  building, 
reinforced  by  the  sailors  and  railroadmen’s  national  guards,  and  the 
people’s  militia  as  well,  the  government,  which  in  any  case  kept  them 
prisoner  only  symbolically,  would  surely  release  the  Communists. 
This  would  prove  a  victory  of  prestige  for  the  Communist  Party  of 
Hungary,  which  in  turn  would  enable  it  to  increase  pressure  on  the 
regime  and  prepare  the  proletarian  revolution  with  greater  impetus. 
The  basic  objective  was  no  more  than  this. 

That  such  an  objective  could  realistically  be  considered  indicates 
the  change  in  the  grassroots  support  for  the  Communist  Party  of 
Hungary.  While  at  the  beginning  Communist  propaganda  was  well 
received  mainly  at  the  fringes  of  the  working  class,  now  it  was  the 
masses  of  workers,  the  backbone  of  the  labor  union  movement,  who 
switched  over.  In  addition  to  the  support  of  the  Steelworkers  Union, 
particularly  striking,  and  even  surprising,  was  the  adherence  to  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary  on  the  part  of  the  Printers’  Union,  the 
best  organized,  most  educated,  and  financially  best  endowed  group  of 
workers. 

On  March  18  the  inmates  of  the  Central  Prison  were  commemo¬ 
rating  the  Paris  Commune.  During  the  celebration  Kun  spoke  about 
how  the  Parisian  workers  provided  the  whole  world  with  an  example 
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of  heroism,  of  determination,  of  faith  in  the  future.100  On  the  same 
day  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  workers  of  the  Csepel  workers  plant 
resolved  to  liberate  the  prisoners. 

The  following  day  it  was  to  be  feared  that  there  would  be  no  one 
left  to  liberate  on  March  23.  On  the  19th  Jen6  Lriszld,  Pdl  Hajdu, 
L£szl 6  F.  Boross,  Jrinos  L£kai,  Antal  Mosolygd,  Jdzsef  Lengyel— alto¬ 
gether  22  Communist  leaders  -  were  released  from  detention.101  The 
dailies  published  sensational  news  regarding  the  advance  of  the  Red 
Army  towards  the  Hungarian  borders.  Vbrds  Ujsdg  summoned  the 
people  of  Budapest  to  the  meeting  of  March  23.  The  general  body  of 
delegates  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  was  summoned  for  a 
meeting  in  the  evening:  “Every  organization  must  send  its  officially 
empowered  representatives  without  fail,  considering  the  importance 
of  the  matter.”108 

On  March  30,  1919,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fernand  Vix,  the  leader  of 
the  Entente  Mission  in  Budapest,  delivered  to  President  Mihaly 
Krirolyi  the  note  containing  the  February  26  decision  taken  at  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference.  This  note  indicated  the  demarcation  lines 
with  Romania  to  which  the  Hungarian  troops  were  expected  to  with¬ 
draw.  It  was  not  difficult  to  guess  that  the  Romanian  demarcation 
line  would  by  and  large  correspond  to  the  future  border  of  Hungary 
with  Romania.  Coupled  with  previous  dictates  from  Paris,  the  new 
borders  deprived  the  country  of  two-thirds  of  its  former  area.  The 
government  refused  to  accept  the  last  demarche,  resigned,  and  hand¬ 
ed  power  over  to  the  Social  Democratic  Party.  The  Socialist  leaders 
decided  the  following  morning  to  assume  power  only  in  conjunction 
with  the  Communists. 

The  contents  of  the  Vix  Note  became  known  to  the  inmates  of  the 
Central  Prison,  but  not  the  decision  of  the  Social  Democrats.  When 
Landler  showed  up  in  prison  Kun  happened  to  be  dictating  an  article 
to  Korvin.  He  dictated  loudly,  as  if  speaking  from  the  rostrum.  “Why 
do  you  shout  like  that!  Save  your  voice  for  tomorrow!”  interrupted 
Landler.  His  unexpected  arrival  in  the  cell  obviously  surprised  Kun. 
“Brother!  I  am  in  the  midst  of  spoiling  your  soup!  I  am  dictating  a 
manifesto  denouncing  the  National  Assembly!” 

“Don't  bother.  There  is  no  time  for  such  nonsense!”  answered 

100“Szdntd  Bdla  viaszaemldkezdse  [The  recollections  of  Bdla  Szrfntd],  PdrttarUneti 
Kazlemtnytk,  (1959). 

1<l  "Kommunista  vezetdk  szabadUbra  helyezdse"  [The  release  of  Communist  leaders], 
Ntptzava,  March  20,  1919. 

1W  "PdrtOgyek"  [Party  business],  Varo»  Ojsdg,  March  20, 1919. 
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Landler,  and  told  Kun  about  the  latest  developments.10*  The  leaders 
of  the  Social  Democratic  Party— with  the  exception  of  Garami, 
Buchinger,  and  Peidl— were  ready  to  unite  with  the  Communists  on 
the  basis  of  the  Communist  program,  seize  power,  and  proclaim  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

Thus  here  was  the  moment,  the  decisive,  unique  moment:  the 
moment  of  the  takeover.  Kun  had  to  weigh  the  situation,  add  up  the 
pros  and  cons,  reconcile  the  mass  of  practical  considerations  and  the¬ 
oretical  teachings. 

Knowledge  of  subsequent  events  only  makes  it  more  difficult  to 
list  all  the  questions  confronting  Kun  at  this  moment.  He  could  not 
foresee  the  course  of  events.  All  he  could  know  was  that  to  undertake 
a  reckless  adventure  was  just  as  big  a  mistake  as  not  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  unique  opportunity.  There  was  no  time  for  lengthy  cogita¬ 
tion.  Those  members  of  the  Central  Committee  who  were  at  hand — 
B&a  Szdntd,  Ott<5  Korvin,  Ferenc  Jancsik,  B6la  Vdg 6,  Ede  Chlepko — 
thought  along  with  Kun,  while  outside  the  cell  people  were  thronging 
like  sardines;  it  would  have  been  most  difficult  to  sort  out  the 
inmates  from  the  visitors.  The  agreement  to  fuse  the  Communist 
Party  of  Hungary  with  the  Social  Democratic  Party  of  Hungary,  and 
the  takeover  of  power,  originated  in  the  Central  Prison. 
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Chapter  V 

Consolidating  the  Revolution 


On  March  21,  1919,  the  leaders  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
resolved  to  form  a  joint  Socialist-Communist  cabinet  (four  of  the 
leaders— Ern<5  Garami,  Mand  Buchinger,  Gyula  Peidl,  and  Sdndor 
Propper — dissented).  This  resolution  was  communicated  to  the 
imprisoned  Communists  by  Landler,  and  the  Communists  agreed.  At 
the  same  time,  both  sides  adopted  a  resolution  regarding  the  merger 
of  the  two  parties.  The  name  of  the  united  front  was  to  be  the 
Socialist  Party  of  Hungary. 

In  the  evening  hours  the  Communists,  in  power  by  then,  left  the 
Central  Prison  to  continue  negotiations  regarding  the  composition  of 
the  new  cabinet  at  the  headquarters  of  the  SDR  The  outcome  of 
these  negotiations  was  positive,  and  the  new  cabinet  was  formed  that 
very  evening;  it  called  itself  the  Revolutionary  Governing  Council.  Its 
members  did  not  refer  to  themselves  as  ministers,  but  as  commis¬ 
sars,  on  the  Russian  model.  The  Revolutionary  Governing  Council 
proclaimed  the  Soviet  Republic  of  Hungary.  Sdndor  Garbai,  a  Social 
Democrat,  became  its  president,  while  Kun  received  the  portfolio  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  Two-thirds  of  the  commissars  came  from  among  the 
Social  Democrats,  the  others  were  Communists.1 

Although  Garbai  was  formally  the  president,  it  was  clear  that  the 
real  leader  of  the  country  would  be  Bdla  Kun.  The  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  the  merger  and  the  formation  of  the  new  regime  left  no 
doubt  in  that  regard.  The  Social  Democrats  had  accepted  the 
Communist  program  as  the  ideological  base  for  the  new  party.  Even 
more  important  was  the  fact  that  Kun  was  regarded  as  Lenin’s  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Hungary,  and  Soviet  Russia  was  indeed  the  only  country 
that  came  into  consideration  as  Hungary’s  ally  against  the  Entente. 
No  one  questioned  Kun’s  leadership,  not  his  Social  Democratic  col- 

‘Gyorgy  Rdnki,  ed.(  Magyarorszdg  ICrUnete,  1918-1919 ;  1919-1945  [The  History  of  Hungary] 
(Budapest:  Akaddmiai  Kiadd,  1976),  p.  198. 
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leagues,  not  the  crowd  cheering  him  wildly  on  the  streets  of 
Budapest,  not  those  of  the  middle  class  hiding  behind  the  Venetian 
blinds  in  dread  of  the  expected  settling  of  accounts,  nor  the  world 
press  which  referred  to  the  new  government  as  “Kun’s  regime,”  The 
cable  Kun  sent  to  Lenin,  exuding  self-confidence,  expressed  plain 
reality:  “My  personal  influence  in  the  Revolutionary  Governing 
Council  is  such  that  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  firmly 
established.  The  masses  are  backing  me  (italics  by  author).”5  This  for¬ 
mulation  implied  the  paradox  of  the  new  situation:  the  masses  were 
backing  not  the  Communist  Party  which,  in  any  case,  had  ceased  to 
exist,  but  “me.” 

The  question  remains:  but  why?  Why  did  the  people  accept  Kun 
as  leader  in  preference  to  some  older,  more  experienced,  or  better 
known  politician  such  as  Zsigmond  Kunfi,  Dezs<5  Bokdnyi,  or  Jen<5 
Landler?  For  various  reasons.  The  Social  Democrats  had  been  on  the 
defensive;  a  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  failure  of  the  previous 
regime  rested  on  their  shoulders.  They  had  to  perform  a  180  degree 
turn  in  a  single  day,  and  this  in  itself  did  not  contribute  to  popularity. 
Neither  Kunfi’s  superior  intellect,  nor  Bokrinyi’s  silver  tongue  could 
make  up  for  this  handicap.  Those  who,  like  Landler,  Pogany,  or 
Varga,  went  over  to  the  Communist  side,  accepted  Kun  because  he 
was  the  Party  leader.  Among  the  Communists  he  was  the  only  one 
with  charisma.  He  owed  this  charisma  to  his  background  as  a 
Bolshevik,  his  contact  with  Lenin,  the  legends  spread  by  the 
returned  POWs,  the  New  Year’s  Eve  episode  at  the  barracks,  the 
episode  of  beating  at  the  jail,  the  cables  from  Moscow.  His  leadership 
role  was  evident  from  the  first,  and  he  retained  it  throughout  the 
duration  of  the  Soviet  Republic. 

The  first  task,  begun  at  the  Central  Prison  and  cleared  up  during 
the  negotiations  at  the  secretariat  of  the  SDP  were  to  define  the 
power  structure  of  the  new  regime:  its  personnel,  its  apparatus,  its 
armed  might,  its  legal  base.  Kun  was  aware  of  everything  the  merger 
entailed.  They  united  at  a  time  when  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
was  still  stronger  in  numbers  and  influence;  without  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  power  could  not  have  been  retained  even  for  two 
days.  Therefore  any  measure  which  might  open  old  wounds,  express 
lack  of  confidence,  or  jeopardize  the  fragile  union  brought  about  with 

*A  Magyar  munkdsmozgalom  MrUnetfnek  vdlogatott  dokumentumai  [Selected  documents  on 
the  history  of  the  Hungarian’s  workers’  movement]  (Budapest:  Kossuth,  1959),  VI/A.  63. 
Hereafter  referred  to  as  MMTVD. 
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so  much  difficulty,  would  jeopardize  power  itself. 

Kun  had  to  administer  the  main  blow  against  his  own  comrades 
who  shared  his  opinion  regarding  the  Social  Democratic  partners, 
but  were  not  as  consistent.  This  task  could  suffer  no  delay,  for  cracks 
appeared  in  the  union  from  the  very  first,  not  to  mention  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  those  who  blamed  him  personally  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
CPH  and  the  closing  down  of  party  headquarters  at  Visegrdd  Street. 
The  critique  of  his  former  comrades  even  became  public.  An  article 
titled  “Let  the  Proletarians  Beware!”  appeared  in  the  March  23  issue 
of  the  V6r0s  Ujsdg.  This  article  included  warnings  such  as: 

Beware  of  every  measure  adopted  by  the  Revolutionary 
Governing  Council!  The  great  vanguard  of  the  Communist 
Party  might  take  offense  that  the  very  ones  who  tried  to 
besmirch  us  with  slanderous  outpourings  in  front  of  the  prole¬ 
tariat  now  stand  at  the  helm,  building  the  power  of  the  Soviets. 
The  revolutionary  proletariat  must  now  repress  all  the  bitter¬ 
ness  it  feels  towards  those  personalities.  But  let  it  not  throw  a 
veil  over  the  past.  Let  it  collect  all  the  bitterness  accumulated 
in  the  past  to  perform  the  task  of  watchdog  of  the  revolution. 

Under  the  circumstances,  such  outbursts  were  harmful.  Kun 
launched  an  energetic  campaign  against  such  symptoms.  As  early  as 
March  22  he  summoned  the  secret  agents  of  the  Communist  Party  to 
explain  the  need  for  the  merger.  Among  other  things,  he  told  them: 

We  do  not  make  all  kinds  of  false  promises.  We  will  have  to  suf¬ 
fer  and  struggle.  But  if  we  starve  and  suffer,  we  are  suffering 
for  our  own  good  and  for  the  union  of  the  proletarians  of  the 
world..,.  We  are  confronting  a  difficult  but  worthy  task  of 
destruction  and  construction  in  which  every  worker  must  par¬ 
ticipate  with  heroic  self-sacrifice,  with  unselfish  devotion.* 

Kun  repeated  basically  these  same  notions  at  the  rally  in  front  of 
Parliament  building.  It  was  no  coincidence  that  the  same  issue  of  the 
Ntpszava  which  gave  an  account  of  the  rally  mentioned,  among  its 
news  briefs,  that  a  meatless  week  was  to  be  declared  in  Budapest. 


1  “Magyarorszdg  a  mrisodik  szovjet  koztrfrsasdg"  (Hungary  -  the  second  Soviet  Republic], 
VdrtB  Ojsdg,  March  23,  1919. 
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All  this  was  not  enough;  a  cruder,  a  more  straightforward  expla¬ 
nation  was  necessary.  The  turn  for  this  came  on  March  26,  in  the 
locale  of  the  Communist  Party  organization  of  the  7th  District,  where 
Kun  announced  roundly  and  unambiguously  the  dissolution  of  the 
CPH.  He  pointed  out  that  he  did  not  know  a  more  radical  person 
than  himself;  therefore,  anyone  who  thought  of  himself  as  more  left- 
wing  objectively  became  an  enemy  of  the  revolution. 

Now  everyone  places  his  head  on  the  block,  whether  he  makes 
revolution  or  counter-revolution.,..  Everyone  who  initiates  any 
sort  of  undertaking  or  action  in  the  name  of  the  Communist 
Party  becomes  a  traitor  and  an  opponent  of  the  interests  of  the 
proletariat.4 

Kun’s  old  comrades  listened  to  these  words  with  astonishment.  Yet 
they  accepted  his  explanation,  much  as  they  swallowed  the  fact  that 
in  the  first  cabinet  of  the  proletarian  dictatorship  the  Communists, 
with  the  exception  of  Kun  and  Vantus,  participated  merely  as  deputy 
commissars. 

It  was  not  enough  to  explain  the  shift  to  the  militants  of  the  Party. 
Ntpszava  carried  Kun’s  article,  titled  “United  Party”,  on  the  front 
page  of  its  March  27  issue.  The  very  first  sentence  of  the  article  indi¬ 
cated  that  this  union  could  not  be  taken  for  granted:  “To  many  it 
seems  strange  that  I,  the  ‘party  splitter/  ‘the  sectarian’  should  write 
in  Ntpszava  regarding  union.”  He  went  on  to  quote  Liebknecht:  “I 
change  my  tactics  24  times  a  day,  if  I  must.”  Then  he  explained:  for 
the  Communists  the  Party  was  not  the  goal  in  itself,  but  merely  a 
means  for  the  liberation  of  the  working  class.  He  did  not  fail  to  play 
on  the  readers’  emotions:  “If  it  had  been  possible  to  perform  a  single 
revolutionary  act  within  the  united  Social  Democratic  Party  four 
months  ago...,  we  old  fighters  from  the  old  Party,  would  not  have 
split,  but  would  have  worked  together  gladly.  Kun  proudly  enumerat¬ 
ed  the  measures  taken  in  the  first  few  days  of  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat,  noting:  .  .and  we  achieved  all  this  not  by  internecine 
fight,  but  through  the  united  collaboration  of  the  proletariat.” 

Analyzing  the  factors  that  distinguished  Hungary  from  Russia 
Kun  tried  to  demonstrate  that  without  even  shedding  proletarian 
blood  “we  have  achieved  what  we  have  achieved,  namely  that  we 

4*K*t  h^ten  belal  kiirjrik  a  szovjet  vdlaaztf  aokat"  [Within  two  weeks  the  elections  to  the 
Soviets  will  be  announced],  Vfcnfls  Ujtdg,  March  28,  1919. 
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have  become  practically  models  for  the  proletariat  of  Central 
Europe....  Let  no  one  brag  about  the  wounds  obtained  during  the 
struggle  between  the  workers*  parties.”  He  hinted  at  his  old  comrades 
who  likewise  “did  not  absorb  the  teachings  regarding  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat  with  the  mother's  milk”  and  repeated  his  threats 
aimed  at  the  “left-wing  counter-revolutionaries.”  Nevertheless,  he  did 
point  out  that  the  party  “of  the  Hungarian  proletariat  is  the 
Hungarian  section  of  the  international  Communist  Party.” 

Indeed,  Kun  had  good  reason  to  stress  the  union  so  many  times  in 
the  first  days  of  the  dictatorship.  The  issue  of  the  merger,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  tantamount  to  the  basis  of  every  revolution — the 
issue  of  power.  Everything  else  was  subordinated  to  it.  Yet  some  of 
these  other  issues  were  no  simple  matters  either. 

By  rejecting  the  Vix  Note  a  diplomatic  vacuum  was  created 
around  Hungary;  the  only  foreign  policy  issue  now  was  survival.8 
Survival  depended  on  whether  Hungary  could  find  an  ally. 
Revolution  in  one  of  the  neighboring  countries  (primarily  Austria) 
might  achieve  that  end,  or  Hungary  would  have  to  count  on  the 
Soviet  government,  whose  military  might  could  outweigh  the  threats 
from  the  neighbors.  Soviet  Russia  was  the  only  force  which  might  be 
able  to  relieve  the  pressure  exerted  on  Hungary  by  the  Entente. 

The  new  state  had  no  boundaries;  obviously,  however,  the  old 
boundaries  could  not  be  held.8  The  border  delineated  by  the  Entente 
in  the  notes  delivered  by  Vix  were  unacceptable  to  Hungarian  public 
opinion  as  well  as  to  Kun.  Kun  visualized  a  map  of  Europe  without 
borders,  consisting  of  a  uniformly  red  block  spreading  all  the  way 
from  the  Urals  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.6 7 

A  few  weeks  after  his  rise  to  power,  Kun  said: 

When  we  founded  the  proletarian  dictatorship  in  Hungary  we 
did  not  base  our  calculations  on  our  ability  to  confront  the 
troops  of  the  Entente  militarily.  We  did  not  believe  that  the 
six  divisions  authorized  for  the  Soviet  Republic  by  the 


6Mdria  Ormos,  “Kun  Bdla,  a  kiiliigyi  ndpbiztos.  Vildgtortdnelem  -  magyar  torUnelem"  [Bela 
Kun,  the  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs.  World  history  -  Hungarian  history],  in  Milei,  ed., 
7b nulmdnyok,  p.  226. 

#Tibor  Hajdu,  A  Magyarorszdgi  Tandcahdztdraasdg  IThe  Soviet  Republic  of  Hungary] 
(Budapest:  Kossuth,  1969),  p.  52. 

7Sdndor  Vaddsz  "A  Magyarorszdgi  TandcskOztdrsaadg  4a  a  nemzetkozi  helyzet’  (The  Soviet 
Republic  of  Hungary  and  the  international  situation],  in  Milei,  ed.,  Tdnulmdnyok,  p.  278. 
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armistice  agreement  would  be  sufficient  to  halt  the  offensive 
which  threatens  us  from  all  sides.  We  emphasized  and  still 
emphasize  that  the  fate  of  the  Hungarian  Soviet  Republic 
depends  on  the  international  proletarian  revolution.8 

No  wonder  that  Kun’s  first  act  was  to  communicate  the  formation 
of  the  Soviet  Republic  to  Lenin;  the  wireless  telegraph  facilities  at 
Csepel  transmitted  this  message  on  March  22.  The  exact  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  events  oblige  us  to  look  at  this  telegram,  all  the  more  so 
since,  while  these  telegrams  were  made  public  for  the  most  part,  they 
have  been  recorded  inaccurately. 

According  to  the  March  23  issue  of  Vbrtis  Ujsdg ,  Csepel  contacted 
Moscow  at  5  pm  on  March  22  for  the  first  time.  Moscow  responded 
twenty  minutes  later. 

“Lenin  at  the  receiver.  Requesting  comrade  Kun  to  the  receiver.” 
From  which  it  follows  that  Lenin  had  information  about  the 
events  of  Hungary  already  in  the  afternoon  of  the  22nd;  he  knew  that 
a  proletarian  revolution,  in  which  Kun  played  a  leading  role  in  some 
capacity,  had  taken  place.  How  could  he  have  known,  we  might  won¬ 
der?  The  answer  can  be  found  in  Voros  Ujsdg:  the  Moscow  wireless 
office  was  able  to  receive  clearly  the  proclamation  titled  “To 
Everyone!”  published  that  same  morning.  This  was  sufficient  for 
Lenin  who,  thanks  to  the  service  of  the  messengers  and 
Rudnyanszky,  was  informed  about  the  doings  of  the  Hungarian 
Communists  well  enough  to  form  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of  the 
events. 

Kun  did  not  come  to  the  receiver.  He  was  sitting  on  the  meeting  of 
the  Revolutionary  Governing  Council.  Ern<5  Pdr  informed  Lenin 
about  the  events  in  his  stead.  The  cable  was  acknowledged  by 
Moscow  about  9  pm,  Hungarian  time,  and  Lenin’s  reply  communicat¬ 
ed  at  the  same  time.9 

Once  the  Council  meeting  was  adjourned  Kun  had  the  opportunity 
to  send  a  telegram  to  Moscow  in  his  own  name.  This  probably  hap¬ 
pened  before  Lenin’s  reply  was  received  at  9:10  pm,  which  would 
explain  why  the  March  23  issue  of  the  Pravda  was  able  to  publish  it. 
(We  must  bear  in  mind  the  time  at  which  the  presses  close,  as  well  as 
the  time  lag  between  the  two  cities.)  This  telegram  differed  from  the 

^Nipuzava,  April  20,  1919,  quoted  in  Hajdu ,  A  Magyarortzdgi  Ihnfcsktetdrtasdg,  p.  52. 

Lenin  Magyaronzdgrtil  [Lenin  about  Hungary]  (Budape«t:  Kowuth,  1974),  p.  75. 
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one  transmitted  by  P<5r  only  in  that  it  laid  even  greater  emphasis  on 
the  dangers  of  the  expected  intervention  and  requested  military 
assistance.10  Lenin's  reply  does  not  reveal  whether  he  received  that 
message  the  same  day,  or  merely  the  cable  by  Pdr.  The  text  of  his 
reply  does  not  exclude  either  possibility. 

A  version  of  the  exchange  of  telegrams  appeared  in  Jdzsef 
Lengyel's  book  Visegrddi  utca  [Visegrdd  Street]  and  was  picked  up  by 
others.  According  to  Lengyel  the  exchange  was  the  result  of  some 
kind  of  combination  of  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph. 

Lenin  got  into  contact  with  the  telegraph  office  in  Moscow  and 
called  Budapest.  The  telegraph  office  of  Csepel  notified  the 
Soviet  center  in  Budapest  that  Moscow  was  on  the  line.  Kun 
went  to  the  telephone  and  the  conversation  got  started  between 
the  Soviet  centers  in  the  Kremlin  and  along  the  Danube. 

Lengyel  uses  poetic  license  in  describing  this  exchange.11  In  reality 
the  description  corresponds  to  the  third  telegram  sent  to  Budapest. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  first.  The  second  was  sent  by  the 
Eighth  Congress  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party,  which  happened 
to  be  in  session,  probably  at  the  same  time  as  the  cable  signed  by 
Lenin,  or  as  its  continuation,  in  the  evening  of  the  22nd.  This  can 
also  be  attributed  to  Lenin,  inasmuch  as  his  signature  appears  at  the 
top,  in  his  quality  as  president  of  the  Congress.  The  cable  described 
by  Lengyel  was  the  one  dated  March  23. 

In  this  cable  Lenin  asked  for  assurances  that  he  was  indeed  com¬ 
municating  with  Kun,  to  guard  against  any  abuse.  “To  be  certain 
that  you  are  answering  me  personally,  please  tell  me  the  gist  of  our 
conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  National  Assembly  during  your 
last  visit  to  the  Kremlin.”13 

We  must  admire  Lenin's  memory:  surely  he  must  have  spoken  to 
many  hundreds  of  persons  during  the  six  months  that  had  elapsed 
since  Kun's  last  visit,  yet  these  did  not  erase  the  memory  of  the  one 
he  had  with  Kun.  Kun  did  not  respond  to  the  request:  the  March  28 

10Bdla  Kun,  A  Magyar  Tandcskdztdrsasdgrdl  [About  the  Soviet  Republic  of  Hungary] 
(Budapest:  Kossuth,  1958),  p.  151. 

11  According  to  Lengyel  (who  refers  the  reader  to  Gyula  Alpetri),  Lenin  asked  Kun  to  identify 
himself.  Kun  did  not  know  how  to  do  this  over  the  telephone.  Lenin  asked  him  to  say  what 
topic  had  they  discussed  at  their  last  meeting  before  Kun's  return  to  Hungary.  Kun  could  not 
remember  at  first,  then  it  came  back  to  him:  it  was  land  reform.  Lengyel,  op.  cii.t  p.  160. 

13  Lenin  Magyarorszdgrdl,  p.  81. 
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issue  of  Pravda  published  Kun’s  reply  to  this  cable,  but  there  is  no 
mention  therein  of  any  conversation  pertaining  to  the  National 
Assembly.13  Nor  was  there  a  need  for  such  assurances  by  then;  in  the 
meantime  so  many  telegrams  had  been  exchanged  between  various 
Soviet  leaders  that  Lenin’s  doubts  had  dissipated. 

Checking  the  sender’s  identity  was  not  the  most  important  part  of 
the  telegram;  Lenin’s  worries  were  of  a  political  nature  and  pertained 
to  the  essence  of  the  new  regime.  He  knew  well  that  terminology  was 
not  the  most  important  thing;  one  name,  such  as  the  name  of  the 
party,  may  cover  different  concepts.  But  Lenin  s  questions  indicate 
that  he  was  quite  well  informed  regarding  the  situation  in  Hungary, 
and  his  worries  regarding  the  fact  that  the  Communists  were  in  a 
minority  within  the  cabinet  were  not  unjustified. 

Kun  replied  with  considerable  delay,  presumably  in  the  evening  of 
the  26th;  there  was  a  reason  for  the  delay.  The  fact  that  Lenin’s  third 
telegram  was  not  published,  in  either  Ntpszava  or  Vdrds  Ujsdg , 
should  not  surprise  us.  As  already  mentioned,  Kun  devoted  all  his 
energies  in  those  days  to  the  consolidation  of  the  fragile  union 
between  the  two  parties.  It  would  hardly  have  helped  the  cause  to 
reveal  that  Lenin  questioned  the  manner  in  which  this  union  came 
about.  Tb  openly  identify  himself  with  the  position  that  socialists  and 
those  who  had  betrayed  socialism  deserved  the  same  consideration, 
or  to  oppose  this  position,  was  equally  painful.  Therefore  he  decided 
to  keep  Lenin’s  telegram  a  secret,  and  even  at  the  March  26  meeting 
of  the  Communist  trustees — as  the  VfrrOs  Ujsdg  recorded — he  revealed 
only  parts  of  it. 

Kun’s  reply  stressed  the  positive  side  of  the  merger,  from  the 
Communist  point  of  view:  that  it  was  based  on  the  Communist  pro¬ 
gram,  and  that  the  right-wing  Socialists  (Garami,  Peidl,  Buchinger) 
refused  to  join  the  new  party.  He  avoided  the  specific  issue  as  to 
whether  the  Communists  had  the  majority  in  the  cabinet:  MA  direc - 
toire  was  formed  from  the  members  of  the  cabinet;  myself  and  Vdg6 
representing  the  former  Communists;  from  the  extreme  left  Landler, 
who  sat  in  jail  during  the  war,  and  Pogdny — both  were  on  our  side 
even  before  the  union,  showing  complete  solidarity;  finally,  there  is 
Kunfi,  who  is  rather  like  your  Lunacharskii.”14 

“My  personal  influence  in  the  Revolutionary  Governing  Council  is 
such  that  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  firmly  established, 

uMMTVD,Wk,  63. 

14 Ibid. 
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since  the  masses  are  backing  me,"  wrote  the  man  who  less  than  two 
weeks  earlier  claimed  that  “who  should  make  the  proletarian  dictator¬ 
ship  in  Hungary  is  pretty  much  besides  the  point,  as  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned.”  We  must  accept  this  statement  as  defensive,  rather  than 
prompted  by  vanity,  because  what  it  really  said  was  “true,  the 
Communists  are  in  a  minority,  yet  whatever  they  want  goes.”  He 
might  have  added,  “at  least  for  the  time  being,  and  hopefully  in  the 
future  as  well.” 

We  cannot  know  whether  it  was  conviction,  or  rather  tact  towards 
a  companion  struggling  under  difficult  conditions  that  prompted 
Lenin  to  utter  the  following:  “The  reply  we  received  from  comrade 
Kun  is  completely  satisfactory  and  has  dissipated  all  our  doubts.... 
Two  days  have  passed  and  we  are  now  completely  satisfied  that  the 
Hungarian  revolution  has  engaged,  all  of  a  sudden  and  very  rapidly, 
on  Communist  tracks.”16 

At  any  rate,  the  telegrams  kept  coming  continuously  now  at  the 
Csepel  telegraph  office,  including  some  that  caused  Kun  not  a  little 
worry.  The  message  of  the  Communist  International,  barely  constitut¬ 
ed,  was  received  already  on  the  23rd,  immediately  after  Lenin's 
telegram:  “we  advise  you  to  make  certain  that  your  party,  the  party  of 
the  victorious  Hungarian  proletariat,  call  itself  the  Communist  Party 
without  fail.”18  Two  days  after  the  union  this  demand  was  certainly 
premature,  even  though  the  advice  reflected  the  same  concern  as 
Lenin’s:  which  of  the  two  parties  was  stronger?  Those  were  the  days 
when  Kun  was  busy  liquidating  the  Communist  Party,  so  we  should 
not  feel  surprised  that  this  cable  did  not  appear  in  the  Hungarian 
press.  Kun  replied  after  some  delay,  on  March  30.  He  dared  not  tell 
the  Comintern  leader  Grigorii  E.  Zinoviev  the  truth,  namely  that  he 
did  not  have  the  power  to  reopen  the  struggle  on  this  issue,  not  even 
for  the  sake  of  the  revolution,  for  he  would  be  risking  a  serious  inter¬ 
nal  crisis.  Instead,  he  promised  that  “within  two  weeks  we  shall 
decide  the  issue  of  how  to  name  the  party.”17  His  plan  was  to  convene 
a  party  congress  in  the  second  half  of  April  where  his  will  on  this 
issue  might  prevail. 

In  the  last  week  of  March  systematic  contact  between  the  foreign 
commissars  of  the  two  Soviet  states  was  established,  and  was  to  last 
during  the  entire  regime.  Georgii  V.  Chicherin’s  cables  arrived  almost 

18  Lenin  Magyarorszdgrdl ,  p.  83. 

"MMTVD,  VI/A,  16. 

17  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  f.,  881/1. 
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daily.18  In  addition  to  regular  reports  about  the  situation  of  Soviet 
Russia  they  also  contained  messages  of  relevance  to  the  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment,  addressed  to  the  Soviet  Red  Cross  mission  in  Budapest,  to 
the  Russian  POWs  in  Hungary,  and  so  on. 

Red  Budapest  was  the  bridgehead  of  the  international  Soviet  revo¬ 
lution,  the  natural  go-between  Moscow  and  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ments  of  Western  Europe.  This  role  derived  automatically  from  the 
geopolitical  situation  of  the  Hungarian  Soviet  Republic.  While  it  was 
difficult  and  risky  to  travel  from  Moscow,  with  a  Soviet  passport,  to 
European  countries,  any  European  capital  could  be  reached  from 
Budapest.  While  only  a  few  Western  correspondents  were  able  to 
reach  Moscow,  they  could  travel  to  Budapest  practically  without 
restrictions  and  could  see  with  their  own  eyes  the  absurdity  of  some  of 
the  rumors  spread  about  Communism.  It  was  far  easier  to  contact  the 
Communist  movements  in  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and 
other  countries  from  Hungary  than  from  Moscow.18  Moreover,  there 
was  a  qualitative  advantage  as  well.  While  the  Soviet  government  at 
this  time,  because  of  its  composition,  had  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
isolated  itself  from  the  Western  Social  Democratic  parties  which 
played  an  increasing  role  in  international  affairs,  there  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  in  the  Hungarian  Soviet  Republic  who  eryoyed  credibil¬ 
ity  in  the  eyes  of  Social  Democratic  leaders  in  the  West;  through  them 
it  might  be  possible  to  widen  the  cracks  in  the  diplomatic  blockade 
surrounding  the  Soviet  Union. 

Kun  accepted  this  mission  when,  at  the  request  of  Chicherin,  he 
intervened  on  behalf  of  Karl  Radek,  then  sitting  in  a  German  jail, 
when  he  called  attention  to  the  order  of  arrest  issued  against  the 
Swiss  Communist  Fritz  Platten,  when  he  entered  into  contact  with 
the  Workers’  and  Soldiers’  Soviets  in  Berlin.  He  negotiated  with  the 
representative  of  the  government  that  held  temporary  sway  over 
Galicia.  He  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  Ukrainian  situation, 
and  attempted  to  act  as  intermediary  between  the  Ukrainians  and 
the  Soviet  government." 

Kun  had  to  create  the  right  setup  for  all  this  on  his  own.  Owing  to 

U  The  telegrams  were  published  by  Ldazld  Sides  and  Magda  Imre  in  Budapest  Moszkva 
[Budapest -Moscow]  (Budapest:  Kossuth,  1979).  Since  the  publication  the  Soviet  side  has 
released  further  telegrams  to  the  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute. 

“  In  the  essay  by  Sdndor  VadAsz  already  quoted  it  is  mentioned  that  the  telegraph  office  of 
Csepel  sent  regular  radio  messages  to  the  Bavarian  Soviet  Republic  between  April  11  and  29. 
See  Milei,  ed.,  Tanulmdnyok,  p.  281. 

"Ormos,  op.  cii.,  in  Milei,  ed.,  Thnulmdnyok,  p.  229. 
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the  newness  of  the  situation,  there  were  no  commissars  with  field 
experience  who  could  have  advised  him.  Nor  did  he  wish  to  rely  on  the 
regular  diplomatic  service  inherited  from  the  Monarchy  and  the 
Kdrolyi  regime,  which  might  have  provided  him  with  systematic 
information  even  about  the  foreign  policies  of  the  states  most  relevant 
to  Hungary.21 

Akos  Dutka,  an  official  of  the  Ministry  at  the  time,  provides  a  color¬ 
ful  description  of  Kun’s  appearance  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
According  to  Dutka,  Kun  appealed  to  everyone  willing  to  serve  the 
dictatorship  honestly  to  report  for  work.  His  appeal  was  greeted  with 
silence. 

“I  received  no  answer  Therefore  the  slate  is  clean,  our  own  people 
will  come  in.”  And  he  headed  towards  the  exit.22 

Actually,  the  bulk  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  Ministry  now  renamed 
Commissariat  of  Foreign  Affairs,  remained  at  their  post,  and  only  in 
July  did  the  time  come  for  a  shakeup.  Of  course,  the  preparation  of 
the  world  revolution  was  not  entrusted  to  the  old  guard.  Kun  created 
the  International  Propaganda  Section  within  the  Commissariat  for 
this  purpose,  and  placed  a  tried  and  true  companion,  Em<5  P6r,  at  its 
head  (later  to  be  replaced  by  Gyula  Alp^ri),  with  the  rank  of  deputy 
commissar. 

The  choice  of  Agoston  as  one  of  the  deputy  commissars  in  the  same 
commissariat  seems  to  have  been  a  good  one.  Kun  was  acquainted 
with  this  university  professor  since  his  days  in  Kolozsvdr:  Agoston 
was  a  man  of  culture,  a  polyglot,  who  could  find  his  way  through  the 
labyrinth  of  international  law,  complementing  Kun  who  was  entirely 
lacking  in  this  area.  Agoston  might  be  considered  a  representative  of 
the  non-Communist  intellectual  elite,  and  the  new  regime  could 
scarcely  have  done  without  the  collaboration  of  this  stratum. 

Since  it  was  obvious  that  the  Soviet  Republic  needed  to  gain  time 
until  a  more  favorable  international  conjuncture,  it  had  to  maneuver 
with  the  Entente  in  some  fashion.  It  manifested  an  amazing  flexibility 
so  doing.  Kun  varied  the  pronouncements  he  made  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Entente  as  if  these  had  no  significance.  For  one  thing,  they  had  no 
significance  because  Kun  did  not  attribute  any  to  them  other  than  for 
the  sake  of  gaining  time.2*  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  he 
must,  first  of  all,  take  advantage  of  the  contradictions  between  the 

tlIbid.,  p.  227. 

H  Dutka,  op.  cit.,  pp.  50-55. 

OrmoB,  op.  cit.,  in  Milei,  ed.,  Ttinulmdnyok,  p.  236. 
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four  powers.  He  knew  that  in  contrast  to  the  French  attitude,  the  most 
aggressive,  the  British  were  at  least  hesitant,  the  Americans  had  not 
evolved  an  attitude,  while  the  Italians  were  definitely  opposed.  Thus, 
on  March  24,  he  handed  Prince  Livio  Borghese,  the  leader  of  the 
Italian  mission  in  Budapest,  the  note  explaining  the  foreign  policy 
principles  of  the  Hungarian  government.  It  stressed  the  peaceful 
intentions  of  the  government;  Kun  recognized  the  validity  of  the 
Belgrade  Convention  of  November  13,  1918,  which  he  saw  as  an 
armistice  agreement.  He  rejected  the  Vix  Note,  and  invited  the 
Entente  to  send  a  delegation  to  Budapest  to  discuss  the  territorial 
issues. 

The  note  testifies  to  Kun’s  diplomatic  skills.  By  handing  it  to  the 
Italian  mission  Kun  managed  to  have  Prime  Minister  Vittorio 
Emanuele  Orlando  present  it  to  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  and  the 
Conference  was  obliged  to  place  it  on  its  agenda,  even  though  it 
raised  an  issue  which  the  Big  Four  considered  beyond  debate:  the 
territorial  issue.  Moreover,  he  resorted  to  terminology  so  ambiguous 
that  the  note  did  not  even  commit  itself  to  giving  up  the  principle  of 
territorial  integrity. 

The  representatives  of  the  Big  Four  debated  Kun's  note  for  three 
whole  days.24  Finally,  they  decided  to  dispatch  the  South  African 
General  Jan  Christiaan  Smuts  to  Budapest  on  a  fact-finding  mission. 

Smuts  arrived  at  the  railroad  station  with  ill-will  mitigated  by 
curiosity.  In  Kun  he  met  his  first  Bolshevik;  in  contrast  to  what  he 
had  expected  Kun  made  a  good  impression  on  him.  “I  liked  Kun,”  he 
was  to  write.  Smuts  was  willing  to  bargain  with  the  man;  he  even 
mentioned  the  prospect  of  moderating  the  terms  of  the  Vix  Note,  and 
made  promises  regarding  lifting  the  economic  blockade. 

Kun  bargained  as  well;  he  entered  into  a  protracted  debate  regard¬ 
ing  the  neutral  zone — the  names  of  rivers  and  towns  were  tossed  back 
and  forth  in  the  wagon  of  the  special  train.  Kun  knew  that  this  bar¬ 
gaining  could  have  but  one  meaning:  to  keep  the  gate  open  for  fur¬ 
ther  negotiations  because,  as  long  as  one  negotiates,  one  does  not 
fight. 

In  her  monograph  Maria  Ormos  makes  the  point  that  Smuts’ 
appearance  in  Budapest  was  a  significant  political  victory;  while  it 
did  not  alter  the  military  situation  of  the  Hungarian  Soviet  Republic, 
it  entailed  success  from  the  political  and  prestige  point  of  view. 

14  For  greater  details  see  Mdria  Orrooe,  From  Padua  to  the  Trianon  1918 1920  (New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press,  1990),  pp.  220-234. 
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According  to  Ormos  Kun  made  a  mistake  when  he  gave  a  dilatory, 
hence  basically  negative  reply  to  Smuts’  proposal,  which  he  should 
have  grabbed  with  both  hands.  Ormos  is  right,  but  her  argument 
overlooks  the  fact  that  in  this  instance  the  propaganda  point  of  view 
had  equal,  if  not  greater,  value  than  practical  political  considera¬ 
tions.  A  regime  which  came  to  power,  among  other  factors,  because 
Hungary  rejected  the  demands  of  the  Entente,  could  not  contradict 
itself  barely  three  weeks  later.  Nor  was  there  any  guarantee  that  if 
the  Smuts  proposal  was  accepted,  the  Entente  would  recognize 
Soviet  Hungary.  On  the  contrary,  today  we  know  that  intervention 
against  the  Soviet  Republic  had  already  been  decided,  and  the  Smuts 
mission  could  not  have  altered  that  fact.26 

Kun  granted  a  number  of  interviews  to  foreign  journalists  repre¬ 
senting  bourgeois  papers.  In  these  interviews  he  dodged  the  con¬ 
stantly  repeated  question  in  a  masterly  manner:  what  borders  would 
the  Hungarian  government  be  willing  to  recognize?  To  the  reporter 
from  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  he  answered,  in  part:  Hungary  does  not 
insist  on  territorial  integrity  but,  on  the  other  hand,  “we  do  not  recog¬ 
nize  economic  borders  between  us  and  other  nations  at  all.”26  It  was 
mostly  negatives,  mostly  ambiguity. 

It  seems  Kun’s  efforts  were  bearing  fruit.  On  April  9  he  greeted 
the  Bavarian  Soviet  Republic  with  “soaring  joy  and  enthusiasm.”  It 
validated  the  idea:  “We  decided  to  build  our  fate  not  on  quicksand 
but  on  the  international  proletarian  revolution  and  we  were  not  dis¬ 
appointed.  Your  example  shows  that  the  international  proletarian 
revolution  is  gaining  ground  and  winning.”27  In  these  same  days  the 
Ukrainian  Red  Army  stood  at  the  former  boundary  line  of  the 
Monarchy,  on  the  river  Zbruch.  At  its  general  headquarters  plans 
were  elaborated  for  union  with  the  Hungarian  Soviet  Republic.  The 
Red  Army  soldiers  under  Antonov-Ovseenko  were  only  200  kilome¬ 
ters  from  the  Hungarian  border,  as  the  crow  flies.  If  ever  Kun  was 
justified  in  feeling  that  each  day  he  can  postpone  fighting  a  war  was 
yet  another  step  in  the  direction  of  world  revolution,  the  first  half  of 
April  was  indeed  that  period. 

Kun’s  activities  were  not  limited  to  holding  the  diplomatic  front. 
The  greater  part  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  managing  the 
Revolutionary  Governing  Council.  While  Garbai  was  the  President  of 
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the  Council  in  name,  everyone  knew  that  Kun  held  that  office  de 
facto.  Indeed,  it  suffices  to  page  through  the  scanty  minutes  of  the 
sessions  of  the  Council  and  this  fact  becomes  evident.  No  matter 
what  issue  of  significance  was  raised  Kun  immediately  spoke  out, 
stated  his  opinion,  modified,  rectified,  proposed.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  Council  adopted  his  proposals. 

Kun’s  attention  was  devoted  to  issues  large  and  small.  At  the  first 
session  he  was  the  one  to  propose  the  erection  of  “fortress  Vienna,” 
dispatching  Elek  Bolgdr  and  Andor  Feny6  to  the  site.  He  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  proposal  to  disarm  the  police  and  the  gendarmerie  and 
replace  them  by  a  new  law  enforcement  body.  After  the  acceptance  of 
this  theoretical  motion  Kun  immediately  made  a  specific  proposal:  to 
entrust  Jdzsef  Csemy  with  setting  up  a  “Hungarian  Cheka ”  unit.” 
He  legitimized  the  arrest  of  counter-revolutionaries  and  war  crimi¬ 
nals.  He  achieved  the  elimination  of  titles  and  ranks.29  He  tried  to 
develop  the  agenda  for  the  work  of  the  Council,  and  define  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  each  commissar.  They  turned  to  him,  the  Commissar  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  matters  clearly  pertaining  to  the  head  of  govern¬ 
ment:  for  instance,  the  resignation  of  the  officials  appointed  to 
administer  Budapest. 

Kun  was  the  one  who  had  to  lead  the  consolidation  and,  much  like 
the  Social  Democrats  a  few  months  earlier,  he  had  to  confront  certain 
groups  of  workers.  He  had  no  scruples  along  this  line.  He  firmly 
rejected  the  delegation  of  the  demobilized  soldiers  which  reminded 
him  of  the  demand  for  5,400  crowns.  He  showed  the  same  determina¬ 
tion  on  the  occasion  of  the  military  demonstration  of  April  3,  when 
the  evolving  regime  was  once  again  attacked  from  the  left.  The  mili¬ 
tary  marching  to  Castle  Hill  attacked  Pog&ny  as  the  former  “Soc- 
Dem”,  but  Kun  defended  him,  declaring:  they  must  stand  up  not 
only  to  the  bourgeoisie,  but  also  to  those  strata  of  the  proletariat  who 
have  lost  their  class-consciousness.*0 

Kun’s  statement  at  the  demonstration  was  typical:  “I  am  not  will¬ 
ing  to  let  Johnny  Come  Lately  determine  the  fate  of  the  Hungarian 
proletariat.”*1  Kun  defended  Bdhm,  Pogany,  and  Jdzsef  Haubrich 
against  pressures  from  the  left. 

At  the  beginning  of  April,  in  addition  to  his  job  as  Commissar  of 
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Foreign  Affairs,  Kun  also  became  part  of  the  five-member  directoire 
in  charge  of  military  operations.  Thus  he  was  directly  involved  in  set¬ 
ting  up  the  Hungarian  Red  Army,  a  task  which,  essential  though  it 
was,  had  been  dragging  on. 

On  April  13  Kun  received  reliable  information  regarding  the 
imminent  Romanian  offensive.  About  the  same  time  he  received 
news  that  a  proletarian  revolution  was  in  the  offing  in  Vienna. 
Understandably,  Kun  attached  greater  importance  to  the  latter  item. 
By  this  time  a  Soviet  Republic  was  in  charge  in  Munich;  a  revolution 
in  Vienna  would  tie  the  three  capitals  together  and  the  unit  thus  cre¬ 
ated  would  become  an  important  nucleus  of  the  world  revolution.  The 
news  prompted  him  to  request  visas  for  Pogriny,  Bohm,  and  Weltner 
from  the  Austrian  government.32  Of  course,  he  needed  the  visas  for 
other  purposes  as  well,  such  as  discussions  with  the  Entente  and 
other  political  groups.  But  he  wanted  to  be  present  at  the  decisive 
moment  in  order  to  place  his  advice  and  personal  prestige  on  the  line 
on  behalf  of  the  revolution. 

This  may  be  the  time  to  mention  his  knowledge  of  languages, 
since  we  take  it  for  granted  that,  if  need  be,  he  could  have  delivered 
speeches  to  the  Austrian  workers.  In  his  childhood  he  learnt  German 
only  to  the  extent  it  was  taught  at  the  high  school  level.  He  was  able 
to  read  the  language.  He  spent  his  youth  in  a  purely  Hungarian  envi¬ 
ronment,  neither  Nagyvrirad  nor  Kolozsvdr  being  among  the  cities 
with  a  significant  German  minority  (as  were  Temesvrir  or  Pozsony). 
Even  in  the  army  he  served  with  a  Honv^d  regiment,  where  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  service  was  Hungarian.  Still,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  at 
least  by  1917  he  spoke  German  fluently  and  wrote  rather  stylishly  in 
that  language.  By  mid-1918  he  could  speak  Russian  fluently  as  well, 
albeit  with  grammatical  errors.  In  1919  he  corresponded  with  Lenin 
in  German,  but  by  1921  he  wrote  letters  which  show  a  faultless  use 
of  Russian  at  an  advanced  level.  Later  he  learnt  English  well  enough 
to  read,  and  French  well  enough  to  speak. 

The  events  of  Austria  bore  many  similarities  to  those  of  Hungary. 
Here  too  the  unemployed  were  in  the  lead,  and  they  were  demand¬ 
ing  5,000  crowns  in  aid.  Here  too  the  demand  for  establishing  a  Sovi¬ 
et  Republic  was  sounded,  and  part  of  the  military  sympathized  with 
the  demonstrators.  But  the  surface  similarities  conceal  basic  differ¬ 
ences.  While  in  Hungary  the  international  situation  contributed 
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directly  to  the  victory  of  the  revolution,  in  Austria  the  international 
situation  reduced  its  chances  of  success  to  near  zero.  The  Communist 
Party  was  incomparably  weaker  than  the  Hungarian  had  been,  while 
the  Social  Democrats  were  stronger  and  more  experienced. 
Therefore,  the  attempt  of  April  17  proved  nothing  more  than  an 
unsuccessful  coup  d’4tat .M 

The  Hungarian  Communists  did  prepare  to  help  the  Austrian  rev¬ 
olution.  They  established  a  propaganda  center  in  Hungary,  serving 
Austrian  ends:  they  dispatched  45  militants,  some  of  whom  spoke 
out  at  the  demonstration  of  April  17.  All  this,  however,  to  no  avail.*4 

Kun  had  to  acknowledge  the  failure  of  the  coup  d’dtat  in  Vienna  at 
the  same  time  as  he  received  news  that  not  far  from  his  birthplace, 
in  Szilrigy  county,  the  offensive  of  the  Royal  Romanian  Army  against 
the  Hungarian  Soviet  Republic  was  under  way.  He  also  received 
news  about  attacks  to  be  expected  in  the  south  and  the  north.  No 
matter  how  predictable  all  these  news  items,  they  came  to  Kun  as 
painful  surprises.  In  the  first  stage  of  the  revolution  Kun  had  been 
convinced  that  the  Soviet  Republic  would  not  be  threatened  by  mili¬ 
tary  intervention  for  the  time  being." 

For  two  whole  weeks  Kun  had  to  endure  a  long  series  of  setbacks. 
The  Romanian  army,  well  equipped  and  inebriated  with  nationalist 
fervor,  captured  the  villages  and  towns  in  its  operations  plan  right  on 
schedule.  Nagyvarad,  Debrecen,  B£k£scsaba,  PiispOkladdny  fell  in 
rapid  succession.  The  Hungarian  Red  Army  existed  in  name  only:  in 
reality  it  consisted  of  hastily  conceived  larger  or  lesser  units  which 
panicked  at  the  first  sound  of  artillery  fire. 

What  alternatives  did  Kun  face  during  those  two  weeks?  What 
could  he  achieve  personally,  relying  on  his  own  resources?  lb  what 
extent  could  he  affect  events  shaped  by  others? 

Well  aware  that  for  the  time  being  he  could  not  count  on  any  mili¬ 
tary  success,  Kun  focussed  on  the  diplomatic  front,  the  only  area 
where  there  was  some  hope  of  maintaining  Soviet  power.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  conflicts  among  the  victors  to  the  fullest  it  seemed 
that  Soviet  power  would  hold,  between  some  new  boundary  lines. 

Kun  knew  that  each  of  the  Big  Four,  while  intent  on  halting  the 
spread  of  Bolshevism,  also  intended  to  prevent  the  other  three  from 
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becoming  overly  powerful.  Hungary  belonged  in  the  French  sphere  of 
influence  and  the  Romanian  Army  represented  French  interests. 
While  the  other  powers  admitted  France's  hegemony  in  Central 
Europe,  none  wanted  this  hegemony  to  become  absolute,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  all  other  powers  from  the  zone.  While  for  the  United  States 
this  corner  of  Europe  was  practically  a  matter  of  indifference,  the 
Italian  and  British  were  rather  averse  to  being  excluded  from  the 
area.  Consequently  Kun  tried  everything  to  isolate  the  French,  win 
over  the  Italians,  and  secure  at  least  the  good  will  of  the  British  and 
the  Americans. 

It  was  the  negotiations  with  Professor  Philip  M.  Brown,  dis¬ 
patched  by  the  American  government  to  Budapest,  that  seemed  to 
offer  greatest  promise.  While  each  side  was  convinced  that  he  was 
leading  the  other  by  the  nose,  Kun  was  justified  in  believing  that 
these  negotiations  were  not  in  vain;  at  the  price  of  certain  non-essen¬ 
tial  concessions  the  Americans  seemed  willing  to  speak  out  against 
intervention.  Brown  became  convinced  that  power  should  be  handed 
over  to  a  government  composed  of  moderate  socialists,  but  that  Kun 
had  to  be  included  since  “although  he  is  at  the  moment  very  popular 
among  the  radical  elements  of  the  city,  he  has  placed  all  his  prestige 
into  the  balance  to  contain  their  excesses.  Should  any  change  occur, 
he  would  be  the  only  person  capable  of  calming  these  radical  ele¬ 
ments  and  stop  them  from  causing  harm.*3*  Thus  Brown  came  up 
with  a  plan  which  he  thought  very  clever:  Kun,  to  whom  he  took  a 
liking,  should  be  invited  to  Switzerland  for  negotiations  (this  would 
undoubtedly  please  him)  and,  in  the  meantime,  a  new  cabinet  would 
be  installed.  The  good  professor  was  even  concerned  about  Kun’s  feel¬ 
ings:  he  should  be  displaced  from  power  “with  recognition  befitting 
his  position.”  Archibald  C.  Coolidge,  Brown’s  superior,  stationed  in 
Vienna  at  the  time,  elaborated  on  Brown’s  proposal: 

Bela  Kun,  who  excels  among  his  colleagues,  can  exert  decisive 
influence  over  the  situation  and  is  capable  of  setting  up  a  sta¬ 
ble,  relatively  moderate  government,  especially  if  forced  to  do 
so  in  order  to  avoid  foreign  intervention.  If  we  do  not  plan 
such  intervention,  then  he  is  the  man  with  whom  we  must 
negotiate.37 
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Indicative  of  the  mentality  of  the  American  professors  was  that  all 
their  reports  started  with  the  premise  that  the  further  spread  of 
Bolshevism  must  be  prevented.  They  saw  two  ways  of  doing  this: 
either  intervention,  or  a  temporary  moderate  Social  Democratic  gov¬ 
ernment — headed  by  Kun! 

While  Kun  was  attempting  to  soften  either  the  Americans  or  the 
Italians  to  persuade  them  to  halt  intervention,  his  thoughts  were  on 
the  Ukraine  and  Galicia,  the  only  direction  from  which  the  news  was 
favorable.  On  April  21  Kun  dispatched  Farkas  Lebovics  to  call  on 
Lenin.  Lebovics  asked  Kun  for  instructions. 

“You  don’t  need  instructions,”  came  the  reply. 

Ask  them  why  they  are  concerned  only  with  Russia  and  the 
Ukraine,  and  do  not  help  us?  We  had  always  believed  that  the 
Red  Army  would  come  to  our  assitance  from  the  direction  of 
Strii  and  Munkacs.  The  Romanians  and  the  Czechs  are  on  the 
move.  We  have  arrested  217  counter-revolutionaries,  but  we 
cannot  stop  their  advance,  even  if  we  send  all  available  forces 
to  the  front.” 

It  was  unfair,  however,  to  blame  the  Soviet  leaders.  They  had  done 
all  they  could  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  Hungarian  Soviet 
Republic.  The  Red  Army  of  the  Ukraine  was  advancing  victoriously, 
capturing  Odessa  and  preparing  for  the  Bessarabian  campaign 
against  Romania.  Concentrating  the  troops  needed  for  such  an  opera¬ 
tion,  it  delivered  an  ultimatum  to  the  Romanian  government.  While 
the  ultimatum,  as  we  shall  see,  was  not  followed  by  an  attack,  it  was 
not  in  vain.  The  Romanian  government,  which  all  along  had  been 
debating  whether  to  stop  at  the  Tisza  River  or  attack  Budapest, 
finally  opted  to  stop  at  the  Tisza  as  a  result  of  the  ultimatum.39 

While  Kun  made  enormous  efforts  to  organize  the  Red  Army  and 
mobilize  the  potential  reserves  of  the  country,  he  did  not  give  up  the 
diplomatic  maneuvers.  An  important  step  along  these  lines  was  the 
letter  addressed  to  President  Woodrow  Wilson.  Written  in  a  subjec¬ 
tive  tone,  rather  than  just  complain  about  the  French,  the  letter  was 
apparently  an  attempt  to  appeal  to  the  American  president’s  altru¬ 
ism.  Its  real  objective  was  to  awaken  interest  in  Hungarian  affairs 
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and  convince  the  Peace  Conference  to  listen  to  Kun  or,  if  not  to  him 
personally,  at  least  to  Professor  Brown.40 

By  then  Kun’s  moves  were  dictated  by  the  need  to  improvise 
rather  than  by  careful  planning.  The  Romanians  had  reached  the 
Tisza  and  it  appeared  nothing  would  stop  them  from  moving  on  to 
Budapest.  On  the  27th  the  Czech  offensive  was  launched.  The 
country  did  not  give  the  impression  of  resisting  with  all  its  might. 
The  people  of  the  villages  received  the  invaders  with  indifference 
rather  than  animosity;  in  order  to  stop  the  flight  of  the  Red  soldiers 
the  most  frightful  device  of  the  old  army  had  to  be  reintroduced: 
decimation. 

At  the  end  of  April,  prompted  by  the  catastrophic  situation,  Kun 
sent  a  message  to  the  Austrian  government  requesting  asylum  for 
the  commissars  and  members  of  their  families.41 

We  must  stop  here  a  moment,  and  try  to  integrate  this  request 
into  the  picture  of  Kun  we  have  formed  so  far.  The  reader  may  have 
grounds  for  wondering  why  the  man  who  had  more  than  once 
demonstrated  his  exceptional  bravery  at  moments  of  crisis  was 
now  thinking  of  flight.  How  could  this  move  be  reconciled  with 
encouraging  the  Red  soldiers,  and  holding  out  in  the  Governing 
Council  and  everywhere  else?  Most  of  all,  it  seems  to  contradict  the 
very  determined  stand  taken  by  Kun  himself  a  day  or  two  later. 

We  think  the  contradiction  is  not  as  serious  as  it  may  seem. 
From  the  human  point  of  view,  it  was  quite  natural  that,  even  if 
Kun  was  at  times  nonchalant  about  his  own  life,  he  could  not  be 
the  same  way  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  A  more  important  con¬ 
sideration  was  that  he  considered  himself  and  his  commissar  col¬ 
leagues  as  the  cadres  of  the  coming  world  revolution,  whose  lives 
had  to  be  preserved  even  if  the  dictatorship  were  to  suffer  a  setback 
in  Hungary  (he,  and  even  Kunfi,  were  convinced,  that  the  defeat 
could  only  be  temporary). 

The  contradictions  which  seem  to  characterize  Kun’s  behavior  in 
those  days  derive  from  the  dichotomy  of  the  situation  itself.  He  did 
not  dispose  of  the  historian’s  hindsight.  He  could  not  have  known 
whether  the  artillery  fire  at  Munich  signalled  the  prelude  or  the 
finale  of  the  German  revolution.  He  could  not  know  what  the  work¬ 
ers  of  Budapest  were  capable  of,  and  he  could  not  know  what  went 
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on  behind  the  scenes  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  nor  could  he 
know  whether  the  troops  of  N.  A.  Grigoriev,  the  terrible  Red  hetman, 
would  cross  the  Dniester  or  not.  The  news  he  received  was  conflict¬ 
ing,  and  this  explains  why  practically  the  same  day  Mihrfly  Kdrolyi 
saw  him  completely  dejected,  whereas  the  Austrian  Ambassador 
Hans  Cnobloch  saw  him  as  “extremely  self-confident.” 

On  May  1  it  was  as  if  Red  Budapest  had  forgotten  there  had  to  be 
a  tomorrow.  People  were  determined  to  be  happy,  they  had  faith  in 
the  optimism  generated  by  the  parade.  Kun  did  not  share  this  mood. 
His  feelings  were  better  expressed  by  the  unusually  heavy  storm  that 
broke  out  early  in  the  evening  across  the  city,  tearing  the  festive 
decor  to  shreds.  His  thoughts  were  on  the  Tisza,  reached  by  the 
Romanian  troops  during  those  very  hours;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  were  nothing  but  demoralized,  undisciplined  armed  people,  who 
could  hardly  be  called  soldiers,  and  could  certainly  not  be  depended 
upon  to  hold  up  the  Romanian  advance. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  on  this  day  Kun  should  hear  two 
requests  to  resign.  One  came  from  the  pragmatic  Karolyi,  who 
showed  good  will  towards  the  Soviet  government,  and  the  other  from 
a  delegation  of  union  officials.  The  idea  of  resignation  was  supported 
by  Bohm,  whose  opinion  was  valued  in  those  days  even  by  Kun. 

The  argument  of  the  union  officials  was  simple  and  convincing. 
Suffice  to  glance  at  the  map  and  read  the  reports  from  general  head¬ 
quarters,  and  it  became  clear:  only  a  miracle  could  save  the  Soviet 
Republic.  Any  notion  to  continue  resistance  was  referred  to  by  Bohm 
as  “revolutionary  romanticism.”  Common  sense  dictated  that  the 
leaders  responsible  for  the  fate  of  the  country  should  seek  the  means 
of  failure  that  would  entail  the  least  amount  of  bloodshed.  The  inter¬ 
est  of  world  revolution,  however,  required  just  the  opposite;  and  for 
Kun,  this  interest  determined  his  decision. 

Could  he  have  resigned  at  this  point?  Regarding  his  individual 
fate,  certainly;  he  could  have  boarded  the  train  to  Vienna  at  any 
moment,  free  of  all  blame.  He  had  done  everything  in  his  power. 

On  May  1  he  asked  himself:  did  he  have  enough  strength  remain¬ 
ing  to  shake  up  the  working  class?  He  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
Nor  was  he  alone.  People  like  Jen<5  Landler,  Jdzsef  Pogdny,  B£la 
Szdntd,  Tibor  Szamuely  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  prepared  to 
fight  to  the  finish  with  weapon  in  hands  on  the  barricades  of 
Budapest. 
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The  continued  existence  of  the  Soviet  Republic  was  decided  on 
May  2,  a  Friday.  This  existence  depended  to  a  large  extent  on 
whether  Kun  could  succeed  at  the  task  he  set  for  himself. 

From  Friday  at  noon  to  Saturday  morning  Kun  had  three  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  resolve  the  task.  The  Revolutionary  Governing  Council 
met  at  noon;  in  consideration  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  the  sec¬ 
retariat  of  the  party  and  the  union  officials  were  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate.  Kun  was  the  one  to  present  the  situation  report. 

He  described  the  situation  in  dramatic  tones.  The  Red  Army  had 
surrendered  Szolnok  without  a  fight.  (As  it  turned  out  this  piece  of 
information  was  incorrect.  A  counter-revolutionary  rebellion  had 
broken  out  in  Szolnok,  but  the  Romanians  did  not  penetrate  there). 
The  Czechs  had  occupied  Miskolc.  There  was  no  military  force  to 
speak  of.  The  morale  of  the  troops  was  non-existent.  At  the  general 
headquarters  at  Gfldflllfi,  Bohm  had  halted  all  military  operations.42 

Having  recited  these  facts  dryly,  not  concealing  that  it  had  been 
proposed  that  the  Governing  Council  resign,  Kun  interrupted  his 
report.  As  he  said,  he  did  not  wish  to  influence  other  speakers  by 
taking  a  stand.  He  sat  down  and  waited,  listening  to  who  said  what. 
Did  he  do  so  because  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind?  Indeed,  no;  on 
the  eve  of  the  meeting  he  had  given  orders  to  blow  up  every  bridge 
along  the  Tisza.  He  wanted  to  know  whom  could  he  count  on  in  these 
critical  hours. 

Kun  found  out.  Kunfi,  Weltner,  and  Bokanyi  argued  in  favor  of 
surrender,  whereas  Landler,  Pogriny,  Vagd,  Szantd,  Szamuely,  and 
M<5r  Erd^lyi  stood  for  the  preservation  of  the  dictatorship. 

This  in  itself  did  not  decide  matters.  As  Kun  himself  stated: 
“Unless  the  workers  stand  up  to  the  last  man,  all  resistance  becomes 
hopeless  and  Budapest  will  fall.”  Therefore  he  had  to  appeal  to  the 
workers  directly. 

All  depended  on  the  attitude  of  three  forums  that  truly  represented 
the  workers  of  Budapest:  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Steelworkers, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Budapest  Workers’  Regiments,  and  the 
Budapest  Workers’  Council.  The  Governing  Council  decided  that  all 
further  measures  would  depend  on  the  attitude  of  these  three  bodies 
and,  in  the  evening,  dispatched  representatives  to  all  three  meetings. 
The  most  important  of  the  three  was  undoubtedly  the  meeting  of  the 
Budapest  Workers’  Council,  which  Kun  took  on  himself. 

*MMTVD,  VI/A,  387. 
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The  Council  met  at  7  pm.  When  Kun  stepped  onto  the  podium  he 
was  well  aware  that  he  had  to  deliver  the  speech  of  his  life. 

Respected  Comrades! 

When  we  are  seized  not  by  despair,  for  we  are  never  seized  by 
despair,  but  rather  by  bitterness  at  the  sight  of  something  we 
do  not  like  to  see,  we  often  escape  to  literature....  As  I  was 
looking  around  lately  in  Soviet  Hungary,  I  was  reminded  of  an 
article  by  Gorkii.  I  read  this  article  in  1906,  when  the  proletari¬ 
at  of  Russia  first  fought  its  own  revolutionary  struggle  against 
tsarism  and  when  French  imperialism,  still  young,  supported 
the  tsarist  regime  with  money  and  arms.  According  to  the  arti¬ 
cle  Gorkii  went  to  Paris,  the  old  revolutionary  Paris,  to  seek  the 
spirit  of  the  revolution,  to  ask  her  to  help  the  revolutionary 
struggle  of  the  proletariat  in  Russia.  He  tells  us  that  he  sought 
all  over  for  the  revolution  wearing  the  Phrygian  cap,  and  he 
was  led  to  some  hotel,  where  he  found  a  courtesan,  a  woman 
sunk  more  or  less  to  the  level  of  the  street;  he  asked  her  not  to 
sell  herself  to  the  tsar,  but  to  help  the  revolution  instead.  But 
the  woman,  the  revolution  turned  whore,  nevertheless  sold  her¬ 
self  to  the  tsar.  And  Gorkii  finished  his  story  by  saying:  “I 
would  have  liked  to  spit  my  bloody,  purulent  saliva  right 
between  her  eyes.” 

Indeed,  these  were  not  pretty  words.  The  basic  rule  of  classical 
rhethoric,  to  capture  the  good  will  of  the  audience,  can  hardly  be 
applied  to  this  beginning.  And  the  continuation  was  more  cruel  yet. 

Comrades!  When  we  look  over  those  places  where  the  troops 
of  French  and  Romanian  imperialism  are  lining  up  against 
proletarian  Budapest,  we  must  remember  this  article  by 
Gorkii.  We  see  cowardly  troops  in  flight,  disintegrated  hordes 
that  are  only  capable  of  looting  and  view  the  coming  events 
with  total  lack  of  consciousness,  surrender  themselves  not  to 
the  Romanians,  but  to  lethargy;  and  we  are  at  a  stage  where 
it  is  not  bo  much  the  Romanians,  but  our  own  troops  that  are 
threatening  Budapest,  unless  we  take  with  regard  to  them  all 
the  measures  we  deem  necessary. 
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A  shower  of  further  bitter  news  rained  upon  the  audience.  Szolnok 
was  in  Romanian  hands;  two  Hungarian  divisions  had  marched 
towards  Budapest  drunk  and  had  to  be  disarmed;  the  Czechs  will 
probably  occupy  Miskolc  today.  “The  majority  of  our  troops  are  in 
such  a  state  that  Budapest  remains  exposed,  defenceless,  to  a 
Romanian  attack;  defenceless,  because  these  troops  are  not  even 
appropriate  for  defensive  tasks,  let  alone  an  attack.” 

Having  said  all  this  with  ruthless  outspokenness,  without  beating 
around  the  bush,  Kun  raised  the  decisive  question:  “The  issue  is,  my 
dear  comrades,  whether  we  should  hand  over  Budapest,  or  fight  for 
it;  whether  the  proletariat  of  Budapest  should  fight  to  maintain  the 
dictatorship  in  Budapest?” 

He  had  calculated  correctly;  the  rough  frankness  did  have  its 
effect,  it  was  worth  more  than  flowery  turns  of  rhethoric.  The  audi¬ 
ence  was  under  his  spell.  The  crowd  shouted:  “Let's  fight!” 

Kun  tightened  the  screw  another  notch.  “My  comrades!  The  way  I 
feel,  I  no  longer  believe  in  words.  The  way  I  feel,  I  believe  only  when 
I  see  action.” 

By  then  Kun  was  quite  certain  he  had  won  this  battle  of  speech. 
All  that  remained  was  to  drive  it  home. 

I,  my  comrades,  am  willing  to  tell  lies  to  the  imperialists,  to 
the  point  of  blushing;  I  say  it  is  dishonorable  to  tell  the  truth 
to  the  bourgeoisie,  if  this  truth  is  harmful  to  the  proletariat.43 
But  I  would  never  lie  to  the  proletariat....  So  I  will  also  tell 
you  that  the  workers'  battalions  do  not  have  the  morale,  if  we 
are  thinking  in  terms  of  saving  Budapest.... 

Two  solutions  have  been  advocated.  One  proposes  a  temporary 
surrender  of  the  dictatorship  for  the  time  being,  the  other  pro¬ 
poses  that  we  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  blood:  to  fight  as  long 
as  a  square  foot  of  land  remains  to  Soviet  Hungary! 

By  this  time  Kun  was  leading  the  audience  as  a  conductor  would 
lead  his  orchestra.  He  cut  the  applause  short.  He  shared  his  personal 
worries  with  the  audience,  as  if  thinking  aloud.  “Power  had  come  too 

43  A  few  days  later  Kun  officially  disavowed  this  sentence  of  his  speech.  The  May  6  issue  of 
the  VOrOs  Ojsdg,  in  an  article  titled  “Kun  Bcila  elferditett  besz&ie"  (The  distorted  account  of 
Kun's  speech]  asserted  that  whoever  put  this  staement  into  his  mouth  had  completely  and 
perfectly  misunderstood  him.  In  the  heat  of  the  speech  Kun  must  have  forgotten  that  he  was 
supposed  to  be  not  only  party  leader  but  diplomat  as  well. 
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easily  to  the  workers.  They  had  shed  too  little  blood  for  it,  that  s  why 
they  don’t  appreciate  it  enough.” 

After  this  somewhat  more  relaxed  digression,  Kun  returned  to  the 
sad  reality,  providing  a  sobering  report  of  the  diplomatic  situation. 

I  cannot  report  much  that  is  good.  It  seems  the  Entente  wants 
to  trample  upon  us,  to  put  an  end  to  Bolshevism  over  here, 
where  it  would  cost  them  less  to  do  so  than  in  Soviet  Russia — 
to  put  an  end  to  Bolshevism  for  ever,  according  to  their  inter- 
petation,  but  for  only  a  very  short  span  of  time,  according  to 
ours.  If  the  Entente  wants  to  finish  us,  let  them  do  it. 

Kun  added  he  still  had  hopes  that  peace  might  be  concluded  with 
the  Entente  although,  as  he  admitted,  this  hope  was  mostly  wishful 
thinking,  based  on  nothing  but  the  assumption  that  the  Entente  was 
hampered  by  its  internal  contradictions. 

Then  Kun  returned  to  the  issue:  what  was  to  be  done,  if  the  war 
were  to  continue?  There  were  two  possibilities:  he  described  capitu¬ 
lation  as  the  stand  of  the  majority. 

The  other  possibility  is  the  one  advocated  by  the  minority,  my 
comrades,  the  minority  of  the  workers’  united  on  an  ideologi¬ 
cal  base,  I  might  even  say,  a  militarily  insignificant  minority: 
let  us  defend  Budapest,  let  us  defend  the  dictatorship  in  the 
outskirts  of  Budapest,  across  the  Bakony  Mountains  (in 
Western  Hugary),  all  the  way  to  Wiener  Neustadt! 

By  the  time  Kun  said  this  he  knew  it  was  not  true:  the  resound¬ 
ing  applause  following  his  words  demonstrated  that,  at  least  within 
this  body,  the  majority  was  on  his  side.  And  after  he  let  it  be  known 
that  he  shared  this  concept,  to  enhance  the  credibility  of  his  words  he 
added  that  all  this  was  merely  his  subjective  opinion,  prompted  by 
his  past,  which  could  not  be  justified  militarily,  or  even  politically.  He 
seemed  to  be  weakening  his  own  arguments;  but  in  reality  he  was 
bolstering  them. 

Kun  further  enhanced  his  arguments,  keeping  his  audience 
increasingly  under  the  spell,  by  declaring:  he  makes  no  proposal  for 
continued  fight,  because  he  did  not  want  to  impose  his  own  opinion 
on  the  Workers’  Council.  As  he  mentioned,  the  decision  was  up  to 
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them. 

“Esteemed  comrades!”  Kun  continued.  “I  tell  you  Budapest  must  be 
defended,  must  be  defended  at  all  cost  It  has  to  be  defended  at  all  cost, 
and  the  Hungarian  workers'  movement,  this  truly  glorious  branch  of 
the  international  proletarian  revolution,  has  to  be  defended.” 

Kun  considered  the  issue  now  closed.  The  response  of  the  audience 
provided  justification  for  continuing  in  the  same  vein: 

The  question  is:  how  to  defend  Budapest?  What  is  your  opin¬ 
ion,  what  can  be  done  along  those  lines?...  The  question  is 
what  is  the  opinion  of  the  Budapest  Workers'  Council,  how  to 
defend  Budapest  for  the  sake  of  Soviet  Hungary,  given  the 
military  and  diplomatic  predicament  as  I  described  it? 

When  Kun  concluded  his  speech  he  knew  he  had  achieved  his  own 
objective.  The  impact  was  beyond  all  expectations.  As  a  consequence 
of  Kun’s  speech  even  Vilmos  Bohm  spoke  out  for  continuing  the  fight. 

The  few  speakers  who  emphasized  the  difficulties  of  or  obstacles 
to  resistance,  were  booed  by  the  others.  Even  Weltner  spoke  out  in 
favor  of  resistance,  albeit  with  reservations.  One  delegate  demanded 
nothing  less  than  a  Saint  Bartholomew's  Night,  the  liquidation  of  the 
entire  bourgeoisie  overnight. 

In  his  final  remarks  Kun  did  not  have  to  deal  with  the  arguments 
of  those  who  wanted  to  surrender;  he  merely  reacted  to  the  last  pro¬ 
posal:  “Those  who  advocate  mass  murder  in  here,  instead  of  carrying 
out  mass  killing  at  the  front,  merely  reveal  that  they  have  already 
abdicated.” 

There  is  food  enough,  there  are  weapons  enough..,.  Even  if  the 
uniforms  are  not  all  that  great,  since  there  hardly  are  any,  they  can 
hold  out,  Soviet  Hungary  can  be  defended,  and  not  only  defended, 
but  we  can  ensure  for  it  honorable  peace  conditions,  honorable  from 
our  point  of  view.44 

At  half  past  nine  the  delegates  left  the  hall,  determined  to  mobi¬ 
lize  the  workers  of  Budapest  the  following  morning,  while  Kun  hur¬ 
ried  to  the  meeting  of  the  Governing  Council  where  the  session  inter¬ 
rupted  in  the  afternoon  now  resumed.  The  mood  had  changed.  Kun 
was  not  the  only  one  to  return  triumphant.  Landler,  who  achieved  no 
less  that  evening  than  Kun,  could  report:  the  steelworkers  were 

44 MMTVD ,  VI/A.  390-404. 
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ready  to  defend  Budapest  with  unanimous  determination.  A  similar, 
if  somewhat  less  sanguine,  report  was  given  by  Pogriny,  whereas 
Haubrich  proposed  that  in  the  morning  every  commissar  should  visit 
one  of  the  larger  plants  around  the  city. 

The  cabinet  session  broke  up  at  3  am,  but  Kun  was  already  at  the 
Tsudloff-Dittrich  plant  in  Kispest  in  the  morning.  There  was  no  need 
for  preaching.  The  workers  greeted  him  with  ovations,  and  headed 
straight  for  the  barracks.46  Thus,  on  May  2  and  3  a  real  turn  of 
events  took  place  in  the  predicament  of  the  Soviet  Republic,  a  turn 
which  would  ensure  the  survival  of  the  new  regime  for  another  three 
months. 

In  assessing  this  turn  naturally  we  must  take  into  consideration 
an  objective  factor,  independent  of  the  attitude  of  the  working  class — 
namely  that  the  Romanian  army  halted  upon  reaching  the  Tisza, 
enabling  the  Soviet  Republic  to  come  up  for  air.46  Indeed,  there  was 
great  need  for  a  breathing  spell:  the  mobilized  workers*  regiments 
had  to  be  trained  and  equipped.  Moreover,  the  fight  against  the 
threatening  counter-revolution  had  to  be  taken  up. 

In  various  parts  of  the  country  people  opposed  to  the  regime  orga¬ 
nized  groups  and  carried  out  a  variety  of  actions,  or  got  ready  to  do 
so.  In  some  communities  they  harmed,  in  others  even  killed  the  local 
leaders  representing  the  regime.  In  Szolnok,  Abony,  Devecser, 
Hatvan  they  occupied  the  buildings  of  the  administration,  chasing 
away  the  representatives  of  the  new  order  and  declaring  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  conditions  before  the  revolution.  In  Budapest,  former  officers 
of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Army  were  organizing  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Colonel  G^za  Dormalndy.  Their  objective  was  to  overthrow  the 
government  by  means  of  a  military  coup  d^tat,  and  hand  over  power 
to  politicians  in  exile.  Such  a  government,  led  by  Count  Gyula 
Krirolyi,  was  already  in  existence  at  Arad,  then  under  French  occupa¬ 
tion.  Simultaneously,  a  group  of  anti-Communist  exiles  penetrated 
into  the  Embassy  building  of  the  Soviet  Republic  in  Vienna  and 
appropriated  large  sums  they  found  on  the  premises. 

The  struggle  against  these  manifestations  were  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  political  police,  led  by  Otto  Korvin.  There  was,  more¬ 
over,  am  armed  group  headed  by  Jdzsef  Cserny,  composed  partly  of 


46  Mihdly  Krfrolyi,  in  his  book  Memoirs  of  Michael  Kdrolyi.  Faith  Without  Illusion,  (New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton,  1957),  p,  160,  attributes  all  this  erroneously  to  Kunfi. 

46  For  an  analysis  see  Ormos,  From  Padua  to  the  Trianon,  pp.  248-253. 
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former  sailors,  partly  of  obscure  elements  of  the  Budapest  under¬ 
world,  whose  task  it  was  to  fight  against  the  counter-revolution.  The 
actions  of  the  Csemy  group,  arbitrary  and  unchecked  by  any  legality, 
elicited  justified  fear  not  only  among  residents  of  the  city,  but 
annoyed  those  members  of  the  government  who  felt  it  was  important 
to  consolidate  the  new  regime.  The  model  for  the  Csemy  group  was 
the  Russian  Cheka  (Csemy  himself  had  served  in  their  ranks  for  a 
few  months).  They  felt  it  important  to  introduce  “Red  terror.”  The 
emphasis  on  terror  was  mere  rhethoric  at  the  beginning  but,  as  the 
counter-revolution  became  increasingly  active,  the  issue  acquired 
practical  meaning. 

Disagreements  arose  among  members  of  the  government  on  the 
issue  of  Red  terror.  The  advocates  of  the  “hard  line,”  Tibor  Szamuely 
for  instance,  felt  that  the  measures  instituted  against  the  bourgeoisie 
were  insufficient,  demanded  further  reprisals  to  frighten  the  counter¬ 
revolutionaries.  Others,  primarily  Zsigmond  Kunfi,  struggling  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  constitutional  state,  objected  to  arbitrary  measures  and  excess¬ 
es,  and  sharply  criticized  the  Csemy  group.  Kun  represented  a  prag¬ 
matic  stand,  determined  primarily  by  the  republic’s  foreign  policy 
interests.  This  stand  warranted  at  times  intimidation  of  the  enemy, 
magnanimity  and  lenience  at  other  times. 

These,  plus  Kun’s  human  weaknesses,  explain  his  contradictions 
on  this  issue.  The  Soviet  regime  arrested  about  two  hundred  individ¬ 
uals  from  the  ranks  of  the  middle  class  and  the  former  ruling  class, 
and  declared  them  to  be  hostages.  Although  the  idea  came  from 
Pogflny  rather  than  Kun,  the  latter  voted  in  favor  of  it.  Presumably 
he  felt  that  pressure  could  thus  be  exerted  on  the  Entente.  When  the 
American  line,  as  represented  by  Professor  Brown,  flashed  a  ray  of 
hope,  Kun  worked  on  the  release  of  the  hostages,  which  indeed  was 
what  happened  soon.  (In  any  case,  the  hostages,  mostly  elderly,  rep¬ 
resented  no  danger  to  the  regime).  When,  however,  Kun  received  the 
news  about  a  counter-revolutionary  uprising  in  the  community  of 
Devecser,  he  himself  issued  instructions  for  its  ruthless  repression.47 
Shortly  thereafter,  Kun  gave  instructions  to  disband  the  Cserny 
group. 

In  the  meantime,  it  seems,  Kun  must  have  been  reproached  by 
Moscow  for  the  inadequacy  of  the  terror.  Although  we  do  not  have  the 
relevant  document,  we  can  come  to  this  conclusion  from  the  cable  of 

47  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  614  f.p  1/1919-10082  O.e. 
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May  8  addressed  to  Endre  Rudnydnszky: 

You  are  familiar  with  our  ordinances  which  seize  capitalism 
at  its  jugular  far  more  thoroughly  than  the  Russians  are 
doing.  We  are  no  less  strict  with  regard  to  counter-revolution¬ 
ary  uprisings  than  Soviet  Russia.  Until  now  we  have  ruthless¬ 
ly  put  down  counter-revolutionary  coups  in  about  forty  loca¬ 
tions.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  that  they  are  not  well  informed 
about  these  matters  in  Russia.48 

By  mid-May  it  was  possible  to  feel  somewhat  relieved;  now  came 
the  opportunity  to  deal  with  issues  that  were  not  a  matter  of  immedi¬ 
ate  survival  for  the  proletarian  dictatorship.  Kun  emphasized  the 
vanguard  nature  of  the  Party.  The  task  of  the  Party  was: 

to  represent  the  proletariat  in  a  uniform  manner,  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  storm-troopers  against  the  remnants  of  capitalism,  build 
a  fortress  which  can  fight  with  self-sacrifice  and  conscious¬ 
ness  for  the  interests  of  the  proletariat  at  any  time  under  any 
circumstances....  In  the  case  of  a  revolutionary  party  what 
matters  is  the  class  unity,  the  homogeneity,  the  fact  that  it 
should  include  no  one  but  proletarians.49 

Of  course,  Kun  did  not  mean  this  latter  statement  literally  (as  he 
himself  hints  later  in  the  speech),  but  felt  that  it  was  important  to 
emphasize  the  proletarian  nature  of  the  Party.  This  was  necessary 
because — as  he  pointed  out — the  labor  unions  made  room  for  people 
who  were  not  proletarians,  whose  ideology  was  not  socialist,  who 
have  entered  the  unions  “honestly,  as  a  matter  of  livelihood.”  No 
trace  here  of  the  doctrines  that  pertain  primarily  to  the  Stalin  era — 
not  even  in  the  bud:  there  is  no  mention  of  the  primacy  of  the  Party 
over  the  state,  nor  that  the  Party  must  perform  functions  pertaining 
to  the  authority  of  the  state.  The  concept  of  a  “state-party”  or  party- 
state  did  not  even  occur  to  those  familiar  with  early  Russian  practice, 
and  whose  thinking  was  nursed  by  the  German  and  Austrian  work¬ 
ers’  movement.  Even  in  practice  the  policies  of  the  Soviet  Republic 
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indicate  that  the  goal  of  a  party-state  was  unknown  to  the 
Communists  of  the  period.  The  actual  governing  body  of  the  Soviet 
Republic  was  the  Revolutionary  Governing  Council,  not  the  party 
leadership.  At  the  beginning  both  the  Socialists  and  Communists 
appointed  second-rank  individuals  to  party  offices,  and  only  at  the 
Party  Congress  of  June  did  they  pay  closer  attention  to  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  that  body. 

Kun  went  into  greater  detail  regarding  the  role  of  the  labor  unions 
in  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  This  is  understandable,  given 
the  fact  that  his  audience  consisted  of  people  with  a  background  in 
the  unions,  who  knew  perfectly  well  what  unions  meant  under  the 
capitalist  system,  but  had  rather  confused  notions  about  the  new 
tasks.  Kun  explained  that  the  task  of  the  unions  was  to  take  over  the 
management  of  production.  The  workers  were  to  exercise  their  own 
supervisory  and  managerial  power  over  the  means  of  production 
through  the  unions.  Indeed,  this  meant  the  power  of  every  worker: 
win  the  union  they  cannot  be  selective  and  must  not  be,  because  they 
have  to  admit  everyone  who  participates  in  the  life  of  the  proletarian 
state.”  Regarding  the  separation  of  labor  unions  and  party  organs, 
Kun  made  obvious  references  to  the  topicality  of  the  issue:  the  con¬ 
tradiction  between  the  bureaucracy  of  the  old  unions  and  the 
Communists. 

Let  us  speak  frankly.  Those  who  have  been  working  for  long 
with  the  unions  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
young  in  the  party  organs,  those  who  have  been  brought  to 
the  surface  by  the  last  waves  of  the  workers’  movement,  and 
who  may  have  revolutionary  zeal  because  of  their  youth  and 
their  ability  to  familiarize  themselves  with  new  ideologies — 
a  certain  degree  of  rivalry  has  arisen  between  them.  Those 
from  the  union  often  offend  the  young  of  the  party,  and  vice- 
versa. 

Kun  attempted  to  orient  the  problem  in  a  positive  direction,  by 
turning  the  old  guard  of  the  unions  to  face  issues  of  production. 

The  issue  of  party  agencies,  of  the  professional  politicians  of  the 
proletarian  dictatorship,  was  raised,  albeit  not  in  the  terminology 
more  familiar  to  us  from  recent  history.  Kun  explained:  a  proletarian 
society  will  not  tolerate  or  even  recognize  the  stratum  of  professional 
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politicians,  as  produced  under  the  capitalist  system. 

But  the  specialization  which  went  along  with  the  system  of 
delegates  under  the  capitalist  regime  is  even  more  unavoid¬ 
able  now.  If  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  propaganda 
task  facing  the  party,  if  we  consider  that  under  the  dictator¬ 
ship  we  have  made  as  much  headway  in  Socialist  or  Commu¬ 
nist  education,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  as  took  the  workers’ 
movement  a  hundred  years  in  the  period  of  capitalism,  we 
must  concede  that  the  party  agents  must  also  specialize,  a 
certain  amount  of  distribution  of  labor  must  take  place. 

Then  Kun  turned  to  the  party  program  and  the  modifications  it 
required.  He  talked  appreciatively  of  the  1903  program  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party.  By  way  of  updating  the  program,  he  mentioned 
first  of  all  the  need  to  demonstrate  internationalism  by  becoming 
part  of  the  Third  International.  He  referred  to  the  harmony  between 
proletarian  internationalism  and  the  foreign  policies  of  the 
Hungarian  Soviet  Republic.  “The  guiding  principle  of  our  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  can  be  nothing  but  the  cause  of  the  international  proletarian  rev¬ 
olution.”  (That  this  issue  was  not  simple  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  events  since.  Kun  himself  found  out  that,  for  instance,  the  anti- 
Romanian  prejudice  of  the  anti-Communist  Ukrainian  nationalists 
came  in  handy  from  the  Hungarian  point  of  view). 

Kun  dealt  in  detail  with  the  theoretical  issue  of  the  state.  He  dis¬ 
cussed  the  need  to  employ  specialists,  noting  that  in  this  respect 
Hungary  was  in  a  better  position  than  Soviet  Russia,  where  the 
majority  of  the  intelligentsia  had  turned  against  the  revolution.  He 
explained  that  though  not  even  Soviet  states  could  do  without  a  civil 
service,  the  role  of  the  civil  servants  must  be  dwarfed  by  the  role  of 
the  elected  Soviet  representatives.  He  warned  against  the  evolution 
of  a  Soviet  bureaucracy. 

In  the  case  of  elected  delegates,  especially  in  view  of  the  danger  of 
bureaucratization,  Kun  dwelt  on  the  right  of  recall,  and  on  the  fact 
that  the  mandate  was  for  a  short  period  only.  He  made  it  clear  that 
administrative  functions  entailing  real  power  could  not  be  performed 
by  doing  social  work,  after  hours;  it  required  the  whole  man. 
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We  must  accept  the  notion  that  membership  in  the  Soviet, 
even  if  it  does  not  mean  permanent  membership,  does  mean 
steady  involvement  for  the  period  of  the  mandate.  We  must 
make  sure  that  a  caste  of  official  politicians  and  official  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Soviet  does  not  come  about,  as  happened  during 
the  period  of  the  bourgeois  state  with  politicking  revenue  offi¬ 
cials.  The  guarantee  against  this  is  that  everyone  may  be 
recalled,  and  would  be  elected  for  short  periods  only. 

Kun  dealt  with  the  nationalities  issue  as  well,  repeating  his  earli¬ 
er  concept  of  a  national  nihilism.  He  briefly  explained  that  of  the  two 
alternatives,  self-determination  for  the  nationalities  or  self-determi¬ 
nation  for  the  proletariat,  he  stood  for  the  latter,  but  did  not  consider 
the  whole  issue  as  particularly  important.  This  statement  reflected 
the  views  of  Bukharin,  who  influenced  Kun  significantly.  At  any 
rate,  Kun’s  actions  were  to  prove  that  he  took  the  nationalities  issue 
very  seriously  indeed.60 

Talking  about  economics,  Kun  discussed  the  issue  of  work  super¬ 
vision.  He  characterized  this  supervision  as  a  “necessary  evil” 
because,  as  he  asserted,  this  was  no  solution  for  the  problems  facing 
the  dictatorship.  The  solution  was  a  united  body,  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  People’s  Economy.  Central  leadership,  however,  had  to 
be  complemented  by  the  guiding  role  of  the  labor  unions,  lest  a 
bureaucracy  akin  to  the  production  process  of  state  capitalism 
evolve.  He  came  out  against  the  form  of  production  he  called  “local¬ 
ism,” — better  known  today  as  “plant  autonomy” — similar  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  sharing  meaning  that,  as  far  as  results  are  concerned,  the 
workers  of  a  given  plant  would  consider  the  plant  as  their  property, 
as  “extended  private  property.”  He  also  took  a  stand  against  the 
pseudo-radical  attitude  manifested  against  experts;  the  technological 
aspect  of  production  could  not  be  entrusted  to  amateurs. 

Regarding  agriculture  Kun  reiterated  his  former  stand:  he 
described  the  demand  for  land  reform  as  “watered-down  anarchist 
utopia.”  He  considered  collectives  as  a  temporary  solution,  appropri¬ 
ate  to  introduce  the  small  and  middle  size  farmers  (from  whom  the 
land  could  not  be  taken  away  by  force)  to  large-scale  production. 

60  For  more  detail  aee  Ldszld  Kdvdgd,  A  magyar  kommunistdk  is  a  rurmetisdgi  kirdes  [The 
Hungarian  Communists  and  the  question  of  national  minorities)  (Budapest:  Kossuth, 
1985),  as  well  as  Ldszld  Kdvdgd,  "Kun  Bdla  is  a  nemzetisdgi  kdrdds*  [Kun  and  the  issue  of 
nationalities],  in  Milei,  ed.,  Tbnulmdnyok,  pp.  297-320. 
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Kun’s  last  conference  was  devoted  to  the  problem  of  party  unity. 
He  argued  at  length  that  he  considered  divergence  of  opinion  nat¬ 
ural  within  the  party.  Referring  to  the  example  of  Soviet  Russia, 
he  felt  it  was  permissible  to  have  a  left-wing,  a  center,  and  a  right- 
wing  within  the  party.  He  rejected  the  idea  of  a  multi-party  coali¬ 
tion  government  not  on  theoretical  grounds  (in  fact,  mentioning 
the  Ukraine  as  an  example,  he  asserted  that  was  possible,  even 
under  Soviet  conditions),  but  purely  on  practical  grounds:  the 
struggle  between  the  coalition  partners  would  take  up  too  much 
energy.  In  a  nutshell  “amidst  the  most  complete  freedom  of  opin¬ 
ion,  party  discipline  must  also  be  complete.”61 

All  things  considered  Kun’s  lecture  was  the  highest  theoretical 
achievement  produced  during  the  Soviet  Republic;  it  towered  over 
any  piece  of  writing  dealing  with  ideological  issues.  Even  so,  it  was 
obviously  prepared  in  haste,  and  he  probably  had  to  improvise  a 
lot,  as  attested  to  by  the  loose  organization  of  the  five  lectures,  the 
haphazard  way  in  which  the  issues  were  tackled. 

In  the  meantime  Kun  had  to  deal  with  matters  other  than  theo¬ 
ry,  but  of  no  less  consequence.  Mobilization  at  the  beginning  of 
May  practically  doubled  the  effectives  of  the  Red  Army.  Manpower 
was  sufficient;  but  a  worker  ready  to  fight  does  not  a  soldier  make, 
and  multitude  of  soldiers  are  not  military  units  for  all  that. 
Considerable  training  and  organizational  work  were  necessary  to 
convert  the  workers’  willingness  to  fight  into  effective  military 
units.  Alongside  Bohm  and  Aur£l  Stromfeld,  Kun  took  upon  him¬ 
self  much  of  this  work.  No  important  military  decision  was  taken 
without  his  approval.  He  visited  Godolld,  Stromfeld’s  headquar¬ 
ters,  on  a  regular  basis.  He  visited  the  troops  in  basic  training, 
conversing  with  the  recruits.  The  Governing  Council  accepted  his 
proposal  to  deny  unemployment  compensation  to  those  of  military 
age  who  refused  service  in  the  Red  Army.62  He  attributed  great  sig¬ 
nificance  to  finding  the  right  man  to  lead  the  four  army  corps  of 
the  Red  Army.  While  Jdzsef  Haubrich  was  not  the  most  fortunate 
choice,  the  appointment  of  Vagd,  Landler,  and  Pogriny  proved 
appropriate. 

Though  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  official  duties  Kun  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  issue  so  essential  for  the  survival  of 

11  Kun,  Szocialuta  forrodalom,  p.  261. 
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the  proletarian  dictatorship — the  problem  of  food  supplies.  The 
Red  Army  and  the  capital  city  could  expect  provisions  primarily 
from  Western  Hungary,  the  only  area  where  the  conditions  for 
agricultural  production  remained  more  or  less  normal.  Therefore 
Run  visited  Gydr,  Szombathely,  Sopron. 

Run's  trip  to  Sopron  was  also  connected  with  another  problem — 
relations  with  Austria.  These  relations  were  important  for  two  rea¬ 
sons.  On  the  one  hand,  foreign  trade  with  Austria,  which  took  the 
form  of  officially  condoned  smuggling,  had  assumed  considerable 
dimensions;  in  fact,  this  was  the  only  foreign  trade  in  which  the 
Soviet  Republic  engaged.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Austrian  govern¬ 
ment  had  expressed  its  claim  to  the  Burgenland.  Run  rejected  this 
demand  in  a  strongly  worded  note,  and  gave  a  boost  to  the  propa¬ 
ganda  against  this  plan  among  the  German-speaking  population  of 
Western  Hungary  by  making  a  personal  appearance. 

Run's  main  duties  continued  to  be  the  management  of  foreign 
affairs.  Good  and  bad  news  alternated  rapidly.  On  May  7  Run 
received  news  that  the  Red  Army  of  the  Ukraine  launched  its 
offensive  in  Bessarabia  and  had  crossed  the  Dniester.  This  news  in 
itself  was  more  significant  for  the  Hungarian  revolution  than  all 
the  other  international  events  put  together,  for  it  raised  the  expec¬ 
tation  that  the  Romanians  would  be  forced  to  withdraw  some,  per¬ 
haps  even  a  decisive  fraction,  of  their  forces  from  the  Hungarian 
front,  precisely  at  a  time  when  the  Hungarian  Red  Army  was 
developing  and  becoming  adequate  for  a  more  serious  offensive. 
For  a  moment  it  even  seemed  possible  not  only  that  it  would  suc¬ 
ceed  in  reoccupying  Hungarian  territories,  but  that  the  two  prole¬ 
tarian  armies  might  link  up. 

Next  day  came  the  cold  shower — the  rebellion  of  Grigoriev.  The 
division  of  Grigoriev  had  changed  sides  from  that  of  Simon  V. 
Petliura  to  the  Ukrainian  Red  Army  a  few  months  earlier,  and  con¬ 
stituted  one  of  its  most  effective  striking  units:  its  effectives  were 
15,000 — a  significant  number  in  the  Civil  War — and  included  an 
armored  train  and  many  pieces  of  artillery.  The  division  had  to  its 
credit  the  mopping  up  operations  against  White  forces  in  Odessa. 
Rhristian  Rakovskii  expected  to  use  this  division  to  deliver  the 
decisive  blow  against  the  Romanian  troops. 

Not  only  did  the  unit  refuse  to  carry  out  the  order,  but  turned 
against  Soviet  power  and  engaged  in  independent  operations.  The 
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reasons  for  the  mutiny  go  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.  The  fact 
remains  that  in  the  middle  of  May  Grigoriev's  troops  cut  the  rail¬ 
road  network  of  Soviet  Ukraine  and  its  telegraphic  connections, 
occupied  Iekaterinoslav  [Dnepropetrovsk],  Kerson,  Nikolaiev,  pos¬ 
ing  a  serious  threat  to  Kiev.  The  Ukrainian  front  had  to  retrieve 
forces  earmaked  for  the  liberation  of  the  Donets  Basin  and  send 
them  against  Grigoriev.  At  great  cost,  the  troops  under  Kliment  I. 
Voroshilov  were  able  to  eliminate  the  Grigoriev  forces  by  May  28. 
Since  at  the  same  Anton  I.  Denikin  launched  his  offensive  on  the 
southern  front,  military  operations  against  Romania  were  now  out 
of  the  question.55 

Budapest  received  but  confused  and  contradictory  news  about 
all  these  happenings;  it  seems  even  the  administration  in  Moscow 
was  not  always  well  informed.  Chicherin,  too,  preferred  to  send 
cables  about  the  victories  against  Aleksandr  V.  Kolchak  rather 
than  the  situation  in  Bessarabia. 

The  contradictory  nature  of  the  news  about  Bessarabia  prompt¬ 
ed  Kun  to  turn  to  Rudnyanszky  (who,  in  the  meantime,  had  been 
appointed  the  Hungarian  Soviet  Republic’s  representative  to 
Moscow)  in  a  special  cable  requesting  information  about  the  situa¬ 
tion.  But  since  linking  up  with  the  Soviet  Red  Army  was  too 
important  a  matter  to  be  discussed  in  cables  which  the  Entente 
was  able  to  decode,  Kun  sent  Szamuely,  the  man  he  trusted  most, 
to  Moscow. 

Kun  spent  a  lot  of  energy  trying  to  normalize  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  Soviet  Russia  from  every  point  of  view.  Several  times  he 
requested  that  a  Soviet  envoy  be  appointed  to  Budapest — prefer¬ 
ably  a  responsible,  well-known  Soviet  leader.  He  requested  that 
Bukharin  come  to  represent  the  Bolshevik  Party  at  the  united 
party  June  congress.54  He  maintained  separate  relations  with 
Soviet  Ukraine,  and  followed  its  political  situation  closely.  It  might 
be  noted  that  on  May  15  Kun  received  Lev  Birinskii,  the  Ukrainian 
writer  and  representative  of  the  Vladimir  K.  Vinnichenko  People’s 
Republic  in  Galicia  to  Vienna,  not  without  the  consent  of  the 
Bolshevik  government  in  Kiev.55  The  Ukrainian  Communists  were 


** Utoria  grcuhdanskoi  voini  v  SSSRA Moscow:  1959,  Politicheskoi  Literaturi),  I,  p.  176-177; 
Graxdantkoia  voina  i  vhiennaia  i/Ueruenciia  v  SSSR.  EncUiklopedia.  (Moscow:  SovieUkaia 
Entsiklopedia,  1983),  p.  158. 
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thinking  of  including  in  their  government  some  representatives  of 
the  Ukrainian  left-wing  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  regime.** 

Kun’s  activities  in  other  diplomatic  areas  did  not  subside.  He  had 
to  take  care  of  foreign  residents  in  Budapest.  This  issue  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  Vdrtis  Ujsdg  twice  in  the  course  of  May.  First,  Kun  strictly 
forbade  Red  soldiers  and  all  official  or  private  persons  from  penetrat¬ 
ing  into  apartments  occupied  by  foreigners,  to  requisition  among 
them  or  to  make  arrests.  Second,  Kun  was  forced  to  warn  foreign  res¬ 
idents  in  Budapest  that  if  they  engaged  in  speculation,  or  supported 
counter-revolutionary  activities,  they  would  face  expulsion  from  the 
country.  On  May  12  Lieutenant  Colonel  Guido  Romanelli,  the  new 
head  of  the  Italian  military  mission,  reached  Budapest.  Kun  regard¬ 
ed  him  as  the  number  one  representative  of  the  Entente,  and  tried  to 
play  up  to  him  as  much  as  possible.  An  Italian  captain  was  released 
at  Romanelli’s  intervention.67  The  release  of  hostages  towards  the 
end  of  May  was  also  a  show  of  goodwill  towards  Romanelli.** 

There  were  two  positive  developments  in  the  relations  with 
Austria:  on  the  one  hand,  the  Austrian  government  arrested  the 
counter-revolutionaries  who  had  broken  into  the  embassy  building 
in  Vienna  (important  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  prestige  of  the 
Soviet  Republic)  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  Austro-Hungarian  com¬ 
mercial  and  financial  accord  was  signed.  Furthermore,  Kun  dis¬ 
patched  Em<5  Bettelheim  to  Vienna  to  prepare  the  revolution  there; 
we  will  return  to  Bettelheim’s  role  later. 

At  the  end  of  May  the  drafts  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Hungary  and 
other  defeated  states  were  made  public  in  Paris.  The  Hungarian 
press  did  not  attribute  much  significance  to  the  event.  Kun  felt  that 
should  the  world  revolution  triumph  the  draft  would  have  nothing 
but  archival  significance,  and  if  it  did  not  and  the  Soviet  Republic 
were  to  fail,  the  future  boundary  lines  and  how  much  reparation  to 
pay  would  become  the  concern  of  the  counter-revolution.  He  was  all 
the  more  interested,  however,  in  the  impact  the  peace  plan  would 
have  on  Germany  and  Austria.  On  the  basis  of  analogy  with 
Hungary,  he  could  expect  the  rapid  surge  of  revolutionary  forces. 

We  must  mention  a  personal  episode  from  these  days.  On  May  23 
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“in  1961,  in  an  interview  with  the  Rome  correspondent  of  the  Hungarian  Radio,  Romanelli 
remembered  Kun  in  most  positive  terms.  He  mentioned  that  Kun  also  intervened  in  the 
repatriation  of  Italian  workers  stuck  in  Hungary,  along  with  the  valuables  they  had 
acquired.  This  interview  was  aired  by  Radio  Kossuth  on  February  20,  1976. 
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the  Romanians  handed  over  Kun’s  family— father,  mother,  brother, 
three  in-laws — to  Hungarian  representatives  at  Tiszafiired,  as  a 
result  of  a  swap;  the  mother,  sister,  and  cousin  of  the  Romanian 
Prime  Minister  Maniu,  living  in  Budapest,  were  allowed  to  cross  the 
front  lines  in  exchange.59  Kun’s  father  received  an  appointment  as 
chief  notary  in  the  community  of  Albertirsa  in  Pest  County,  which 
lasted  but  a  few  weeks.60 

In  this  period  various  Austrian  papers  published  articles  regard¬ 
ing  a  rift  between  Lenin  and  Kun.  These  mosquito  bites  irritated 
Kun,  hence  he  requested  Lenin,  by  way  of  Chicherin,  to  deny  these. 
Chicherin  immediately  issued  a  denial.  Kun,  however,  insisted  that 
Lenin  himself  speak  out.61  It  was  probably  this  request  that  prompt¬ 
ed  Lenin’s  article  “Greetings  to  the  Hungarian  Workers.”  Kun  also 
asked  that  Maksim  Gorkii  declare  his  support  for  the  Hungarian 
Soviet  Republic,  but  nothing  came  of  that. 

On  May  20  the  Red  Army  launched  an  offensive  in  the  north  and, 
on  June  6,  the  Red  soldiers  entered  Kassa.  The  situation  of  the 
Soviet  Republic  was  consolidated.  It  seemed  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Hungarian  workers  had  bred  a  miracle. 

Kun  knew,  however,  that  there  are  no  miracles:  he  knew  that  in 
spite  of  the  brilliant  successes  the  future  of  the  Soviet  Republic 
remained  as  uncertain  as  ever.  Szamuely,  who  returned  on  May  31, 
gave  him  the  bitter  facts:  Soviet  Russia  was  living  its  most  critical 
days,  it  could  not  provide  military  assistance.  Hungary  could  not 
count  on  an  attack  in  Bessarabia,  the  bulk  of  the  Soviet  army  was 
almost  completely  tied  down  by  Denikin’s  offensive. 

Nor  was  the  domestic  situation  any  rosier.  In  parts  of  western 
Hungary  the  railroadmen  went  on  strike,  and  it  took  considerable 
effort  to  get  them  back  to  work.  The  peasants  refused  to  sell  their 
produce  for  worthless  money.  The  Soviet  Republic  sent  armed 
detachments  into  the  villages  and  tried  to  use  force  to  confiscate  the 
provisions  needed  to  feed  the  city.  This  led  to  armed  clashes  between 
peasants  and  Red  units,  while  the  issue  of  supplies  for  Budapest 
became  ever  more  critical. 

"Archive*  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  f.,  1150,  as  well  as  “Maniu  romdn  miniszterelnflk 
hozzdtartozdit  szabadon  bocsdtotUk"  IThe  relative  of  the  Romanian  Prime  Minister  Maniu 
have  been  set  free],  VdrCs  Vjsdg,  May  28,  1919. 

"Pest  megye  multjdbdl.  II.  Iratok  Pest  megye  tOrttneUhez,  1918 1919  [From  the  past  of  Pest 
county;  document*  pertaining  to  the  history  of  Pest  County],  (Budapest:  Pest  County 
Committee  of  the  Hungarian  Socialist  Workers’  Party,  1969),  pp.  353-54 
61 MMTVD ,  VI/A,  567. 
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“As  everyone  knows,  there  is  no  food  to  be  had  in  Budapest. 
Women  are  coming  by  the  hundreds  to  the  Executive  Committee  in 
tears.  The  markets,  the  shops,  the  stalls  are  empty,”  reported  Gyula 
Angyal  at  the  meeting  of  the  Workers’  Council  in  the  6th  District.® 
What  could  Kun  say?  He  talked  about  organizational  issues,  better 
distribution,  the  curtailment  of  the  bureaucracy  among  those  in 
charge  of  distribution.  “I  am  not  afraid  even  of  starvation,  because 
just  as  starvation  was  a  factor  that  contributed  to  revolution  in  the 
past,  it  will  contribute  to  revolution  now,  because  it  will  spur  us  to 
clear  up  the  air,”  he  said.®  He  probably  did  not  mean  this  seriously 
(for  he  must  have  known  that  starvation  revolutionizes  against  the 
regime  in  power),  but  there  was  nothing  else  he  could  do.  He  was 
unable  to  force  the  peasants  of  western  Hungary  to  hand  over  their 
produce  to  the  Soviet  government. 

As  expected,  cracks  began  to  appear  in  the  Socialist-Communist 
alliance  as  well.  Some  union  officials  meeting  at  the  Reformed 
College  on  Abonyi  Street — Peyer,  Ferenc  Midkits,  Samu  Jdszai — got 
in  touch  with  Captain  F.  W.  Freeman,  the  Budapest  representative  of 
the  Allied  Danube  Commission,  for  the  time  being  merely  to  sound 
him  out,  yet  hinting  at  the  possibility  that  there  were  alternatives  to 
Communism  in  Hungary.84  Kun  objected  vehemently,  but  he  could 
not  persuade  the  Governing  Council  to  take  measures  in  this 
instance.66  The  open  clash  was  postponed  by  both  parties:  two  weeks 
remained  until  the  joint  party  congress. 

During  these  two  weeks  Kun  had  some  good  moments  as  well.  At 
the  congress  of  agricultural  workers  he  could  begin  his  speech  by 
announcing  that  the  Red  soldiers  had  captured  Abaujszantd,  and 
were  advancing  victoriously  towards  Tokaj  and  Kassa.  On  June  2  he 
inspected  the  Budapest  workers’  regiments  on  the  Vdrmezo,  in  the 
company  of  Haubrich,  Bdla  Szdntd,  Szamuely,  and  Pogdny.  A  well 
disciplined  parade  marched  under  his  eyes,  and  the  news  of  the  vic¬ 
tories  on  the  northern  front  were  indication  enough  that  the  workers 
from  the  Liptak,  MAV  Machine  Plant,  and  the  HofTner-Schrantz 

w/6tf.,p.  652. 

63  “A  proletdridtus  dlelmezdsdnek  ugye  a  Kflzponti  Munkdstanrics  intdzdbizottsdgdban"  [The 
task  of  feeding  the  proletariat  discussed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Central 
Workers' Council],  Vartis  Ojsdg,  May  30,  1919. 

64  For  greater  detail  see  Jdnos  Kende,  “Kun  B^la  6s  a  szakszervezeti  kdrdds  1918-1919-ben" 
[Kun  and  the  question  of  the  unions  in  1918-19],  in  Milei,  ed.f  Tanulmdnyok,  pp.  321-355; 
Jdnos  Kende,  Kun  B6la  6s  a  szakszervezetek  [Bdla  Kun  and  the  unions]  (Budapest:  Ndpszava 
Kiadd,  1986). 

“Hajdu,  op.  cit.,  p.  219. 
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plant  had  real  striking  capacity,  not  just  the  uniform.  The  morale  of 
the  Red  soldiers  was  extremely  high.  “We  could  not  have  a  better 
mood  for  May  Day,"  telegrammed  Bflhm  to  Kun,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  capture  of  Szerencs  and  L£va.  From  France  came  the  news  of 
extensive  strikes.  At  Odessa  Andrg  Marty  and  his  French  comrades 
pinned  the  red  flag  on  the  naval  unit  dispatched  there  to  intervene 
against  the  Soviets.  Kun  could  send  a  telegram  of  greetings  to  the 
Communists  of  Vienna  who,  on  June  6,  organized  an  armed  protest 
against  the  demobilization  of  the  workers*  militia.  On  June  7  a 
telegram  from  Rakovskii  flashed  the  on  again  off  again  prospect  of 
the  two  Red  Armies  linking  up. 

June  7  was  undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful  day:  on  this  Saturday 
morning  military  bands  played  reveille  around  the  city  to  announce 
the  liberation  of  Kassa.  The  buildings  were  bedecked  with  flags, 
schoolchildren  were  handed  pretzels  in  the  schools,  the  stores  distrib¬ 
uted  1/5  of  a  kilo  of  white  flour  free  to  the  women.  Two  hundred  gyp¬ 
sies  played  the  marches  of  the  revolution  in  front  of  the  Parliament 
building,  while  Kun  enjoyed  the  cheers  of  the  crowd.  Because  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  the  northern  campaign  had  increased  the  prestige  of 
Bohm,  Stromfeld,  and  Landler,  in  the  eyes  of  the  crowd  Kun  was 
responsible  for  the  victories,  just  as  he  was  the  scapegoat  for  the  fail¬ 
ures.  Three  days  later  he  was  to  speak  to  a  crowd  in  Kassa  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  euphoric  mood:  “Well,  tis  a  good  thing,”  he  said,  “this  proletarian 
dictatorship,  isn’t  it,  proletarians  of  Kassa!”66 

On  June  7  Georges  Clemenceau  sent  a  note  to  the  Hungarian  gov¬ 
ernment  in  which  he  demanded  that  the  Red  Army  halt  its  attack 
and  evacuate  the  recaptured  areas.  How  different  its  tone  from  that 
of  earlier  messages  from  the  Entente!  “It  is  the  intention  of  the 
allied  and  united  governments  to  invite  the  representatives  of  the 
Hungarian  government  to  the  Peace  Conference,”  began  the  note, 
which  even  contained  a  certain  degree  of  apology  for  the  Romanian 
intervention.  True,  the  conclusion  contained  tough  threats:  the 
Entente  powers  “are  definitely  determined  to  resort  immediately  to 
the  most  extreme  measures”  etc.  Still,  it  was  clear  from  the  tone  of 
the  note  that  it  was  addressed  to  a  regime  that  was  firmly 
entrenched,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

Kun’s  reply  could  not  have  been  formulated  better  even  by  the 
most  consummate  diplomats.  He  did  not  reject  anything  and  did  not 

**“A  felszabadult  Kai&a  Unnepe"  [Celebration  of  liberated  Kas&a],  Varat  Vjsdg,  June  11, 
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commit  himself  to  anything.67  Indeed,  he  pretended  he  had  not 
understood  well.  He  referred  to  the  Military  Convention  of  November 
13,  1918  signed  at  Belgrade,  which  had  been,  so  to  speak,  disregard¬ 
ed  by  the  Czechoslovakians,  Yugoslavs,  and  Romanians  (albeit  that 
agreement  made  no  mention  of  Hungary’s  borders  and  Kun  knew 
that  just  as  well  as  Clemenceau).  On  the  one  hand,  he  made  it  clear 
that  the  Soviet  Republic  did  not  insist  on  the  territorial  integrity  of 
Hungary,  on  the  other  hand,  he  took  no  cognizance  of  the  new  (so- 
called  Trianon)  borders.  He  even  assumed  things  about  the  note  that 
were  not  mentioned  therein.  While  Clemenceau  merely  alluded  to 
the  fact  that  the  Allies  had  halted  the  advance  of  the  Romanian 
troops,  Kun  wrote:  “We  are  most  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Allied 
states  have  ordered  the  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Romania  and  Yugoslavia  (italics  by  the  author)  to  stop  their 
attacks,  but  we  are  compelled  to  observe  that  the  states  mentioned 
are  not  complying  with  these  orders.”  Such  distortion  of  the  wording 
of  Clemenceau’s  Note  might  almost  be  considered  mockery.  At  the 
moment  Kun  could  allow  himself  that  luxury — two  weeks  later  he 
could  not.  The  reply  surprised  Clemenceau  but  destroyed  the 
grounds  for  a  concentrated  attack  against  the  Soviet  Republic.” 

The  First  Congress  of  the  united  party  opened  on  June  12  in  the 
Parliament.  Kun  himself  had  initiated  the  Congress  at  the  May  23 
meeting  of  the  Governing  Council.  When  Kun  stepped  onto  the  ros¬ 
trum  to  deliver  his  speech  regarding  the  new  program  he  could  not 
have  expected  the  dire  struggles  awaiting  him  in  that  chamber. 

The  speech  about  the  party  program  did  not  contain  concepts  that 
were  particularly  new,  compared  to  the  ones  enunciated  during  the 
lecture  series  described  earlier.  He  started  with  praise  for  the  Third 
International,  then  proceeded  with  a  description  of  imperialism.  We 
must  note,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  but  also  to  illustrate  the 
immeasurable  optimism  that  characterized  Communists  at  that 
time,  that  Kun  even  hinted  to  the  effect  that  the  Hungarian  proletar¬ 
ian  dictatorship  would  overtake  British  and  American  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  in  a  matter  of  one  or  two  years.  He  also  made  mention  of  the 
fight  against  bureaucracy,  noting  that  it  represented  a  “great  danger” 
and  adding:  “The  transition  to  socialism,  the  cessation  of  the  dicta¬ 
torship,  will  encounter  difficulties  if  we  cannot  do  away  with  the 
bureaucratic  stratum  that  controls  and  exercises  autonomous  power.” 

87  H^jdu,  op.  cit .,  p.  241. 
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Regarding  the  issue  of  nationalities,  he  came  up  with  the  idea  of  a 
federated  Hungarian  Soviet  Republic,  clear  out  of  the  blue.  This  was 
undoubtedly  something  new — a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  even  in 
the  Soviet  Europe  envisaged  as  a  result  of  the  world  revolution  there 
would  be  national  units,  and  within  these  it  would  be  possible  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  multinational  Hungary  where  the  nugority,  the  Hungarian  pro¬ 
letariat,  would  guarantee  “national  and  cultural  autonomy  to  all  resi¬ 
dents.” 

Kun  expressed  great  satisfaction  regarding  the  issue  of  land 
reform:  “Social  production  is  no  longer  a  utopia  among  us.”  He  con¬ 
sidered  collectives  a  short-lived  transition  towards  “real”  socialist 
large-scale  agricultural  production,  towards  the  complete  autonomy 
of  state  enterprise.  Finally,  he  briefly  justified  to  the  congress  his  pro¬ 
posal  that  the  party  assume  the  name  of  Communist  Party  of 
Hungary.® 

We  cannot  know  whether  he  expected  the  most  intense  debates  to 
ensue  this  seemingly  formal  proposal.  Immediately  after  his  speech 
Ern<3  Por  read  out  the  telegram  received  from  the  Communist 
International  in  which  Zinoviev  and  Angelica  Balabanova  insisted  on 
the  importance  of  assuming  the  name  Communist.  Kunfi  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  major  speech  to  stop  this  move,  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons.  The  restoration  of  the  name  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  in 
an  unchanged  form  would  render  the  agreement  of  March  21  regard¬ 
ing  the  union  of  the  two  parties  (whereby  the  designation  Socialist 
Party  was  devised  to  the  replace  the  Social  Democratic  Party  and 
the  Communist  Party  in  Hungary)  inoperative.  Such  a  change  would 
be  tantamount  to  rejecting  the  Social  Democratic  past,  and  consider¬ 
ing  it  exclusively  the  heritage  of  the  Communist  Party.  It  would  be 
but  a  very  small  step  from  there  to  the  neglect  of  old  Social  Democra¬ 
tic  contributions,  and  the  personnel  consequences  deriving  from  that. 
In  other  words,  this  was  a  power  struggle,  an  attempt  at  Communist 
domination.  This  much  was  understood  by  the  Communists  who 
spoke  on  Kun’s  side  of  the  issue  (Alpari,  Lukrics,  R^Lkosi,  Biermann, 
Rudas,  Szamuely),  as  well  as  by  Kunfi  who  spoke  against  it  and  who 
questioned  even  Lenin's  competence  in  the  matter. 

A  compromise  solution  was  adopted,  proposed  by  Kun  in  his  con¬ 
cluding  words.  The  name  of  the  party  was  changed  to  Socialist- 
Communist  Workers'  Party  of  Hungary.  His  concluding  words  indi- 
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cate  that  Kun  was  beginning  to  lose  control  over  his  emotions;  he 
waxed  passionate,  made  careless  statements,  and  reacted  sharply  to 
phrases  he  would  have  let  pass  earlier  without  comment. 

The  Congress  accepted  the  program,  and  the  new  name  mirrored 
the  compromise  that  satisfied  no  one.  It  seemed  that  the  Congress 
would  now  be  able  to  proceed  smoothly.  Kun  could  note  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  with  regard  to  the  name,  Dezs<5  Bokdnyi  too  had  sided  with 
the  Communists.  Kun  did  not  intervene  in  the  debate  regarding  the 
agenda  on  the  by  laws  of  the  party — as  presented  by  Istvdn  Farkas. 

The  open  confrontation  came  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  new 
party  leaders.  Both  groups  were  well  aware  that  the  issue  of  who 
would  put  the  principles  into  practice  was  more  important  that  the 
statement  of  principles  itself.  The  Social  Democrats  were  thoroughly 
prepared  for  these  elections. 

It  was  obvious  that  a  body  composed  of  more  than  300  persons 
from  all  over  the  country  would  not  be  able,  in  and  of  itself,  to  defy 
the  slate  proposed  by  the  nominating  committee.  It  could  do  this  only 
if  someone,  or  several  individuals,  were  to  convince  the  delegates 
behind  the  scenes,  one  by  one  or  in  groups,  to  cross  out  certain  names 
and  replace  them  with  a  new  set.  This  was  just  what  happened  at 
the  Congress  whose  delegates  were,  in  any  case,  mainly  of  Social 
Democratic  tendency.  The  results  of  the  secret  ballot  had  the  impact 
of  a  major  explosion.  With  the  exception  of  Kun  practically  all 
Communists,  including  Bokanyi  who  had  just  joined  them,  were 
blackballed. 

Kun  immediately  summoned  a  meeting  of  his  closest  associates; 
he  acted  decisively,  along  tough  lines.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  chair  of 
the  Congress  announcing  that  he  and  his  companions  “would  main¬ 
tain  their  freedom  of  action  within  the  party  and  the  Governing 
Council.”  Exactly  what  this  meant  was  not  clear  to  anyone.  It  could 
have  meant  that  they  resigned  from  party  leadership,  but  it  could 
also  mean  that  they  did  not  recognize  the  results  of  the  ballot.  In  the 
ensuing  debate  Kun  said  things  from  which  it  could  be  inferred  that 
he  was  prepared  to  place  his  opponents  under  arrest  and  take  even 
more  drastic  measures.  Bohm,  Kunfi,  and  Weltner  did  not  doubt  that 
he  meant  it.  Therefore,  before  deciding  to  burn  their  bridges,  they 
requested  the  opinion  of  Jdzsef  Haubrich,  the  commander  of  the 
Budapest  garrison. 

According  to  Bohm,  “in  the  few  weeks  since  the  beginning  of  the 
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dictatorship  Haubrich  stood  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Governing 
Council,  and  even  among  the  Social  Democrats.  He  was  not  an  edu¬ 
cated  worker,  but  was  reputed  to  be  an  effective  organizer,  and  we 
believed  we  could  count  on  his  cooperation  in  this  instance.”70  He  was 
mistaken.  Haubrich  responded  negatively  to  Bohm,  thereby  forcing 
the  right-wing  to  back  out.  The  elections  were  declared  void,  and  the 
original  slate  of  candidates  was  elected  by  voice  vote. 

While  Kun  was  engaged  in  a  fight  to  the  brink  against  his  Social 
Democratic  partners,  he  awaited  the  news  from  Austria  with 
extreme  anxiety.  In  those  days  it  seemed  the  fate  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution  would  be  decided  in  Austria. 

In  Austria  the  Entente  had  demanded,  in  a  note,  the  demobiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Volkswehr ,  the  unit  of  armed  workers  begotten  by  the  revo¬ 
lution  and  in  which  the  Communists  occupied  significant  positions. 
June  15  was  the  deadline  for  the  demobilization.  This  was  the  date  on 
which  Kun  expected  the  Austrian  proletarian  revolution  to  break  out. 

Nor  did  Kun  remain  passive  in  the  matter.  If  the  revolution  broke 
out  and  carried  the  day,  his  efforts  would  be  rewarded.  If  it  failed,  his 
mistake  would  cost  the  Austrian  Communist  movement  dearly.  Kun 
had  dispatched  Ern<5  Bettelheim  (Bdlyai)  to  Austria  back  in  May. 
Bettelheim  was  a  lawyer  from  Satoraljaiijhely  who  had  participated 
in  the  workers’  movement  since  1905.  In  the  fall  of  1918  he  had 
joined  the  Communist  Party  in  Hungary  and  played  a  decisive  role  in 
converting  Zemplen  county  into  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
Communist  movement  in  Hungary  even  before  March  21.  Kun  dis¬ 
patched  Bettelheim  not  as  the  agent  of  the  Hungarian  Soviet 
Republic,  but  rather  as  that  of  the  Communist  International. 

Although  Kun  did  not  have  the  formal  right  to  do  this,  since  he 
was  not  even  part  of  the  International's  leadership,  he  was  neverthe¬ 
less  confident  that  Lenin  and  Zinoviev  trusted  him  enough  to  allow 
him  to  make  such  a  move.  The  mission  placed  Bettelheim  above  the 
Austrian  Communists.  If  the  Austrian  Communists  saw  in  the 
Hungarian  Party  a  brother  party  equal  in  rank,  they  saw  in  the 
agent  of  the  International  someone  whose  word  was  command  (this 
derived  from  the  hierarchical  structure  of  the  international 
Communist  movement).  Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  that 
Kun  was  prompted  by  a  degree  of  contempt  or  lack  of  trust  towards 
the  Austrian  Party.  He  probably  felt,  on  the  basis  of  his  experiences 

70  Bohm,  op .  tit.,  p.  435. 
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of  April,  that  the  Austrian  Communists  would  be  incapable  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  on  their  own.  The  Austrian 
Communists,  no  matter  what  they  may  have  thought  of  Bettelheim, 
tried  to  behave  as  disciplined  soldiers  of  the  international 
Communist  movement;  perhaps  they  were  even  happy  to  see  the 
International  lift  the  responsibility  for  the  ultimate  decision  from 
their  shoulders.  In  any  case,  for  all  practical  purposes,  Bettelheim 
substituted  himself  for  the  leaders  of  the  Austrian  Party  and  took 
charge  of  the  revolution.71 

Bettelheim  himself  admitted  in  a  sharply  anti-Kun  pamphlet  pub¬ 
lished  in  Vienna  in  1922  that  Kun  was  in  constant  touch  with  him, 
i.e.  with  the  Austrian  Communists.  Wildly  exaggerating  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  potential  of  the  Austrian  situation,  he  presented  the  events  as 
if  the  lack  of  an  Austrian  proletarian  revolution  were  primarily  Kun’s 
mistake;  for  Kun  had  failed  to  deploy  the  Red  Army  alongside  the 
Austrian  borders,  did  not  occupy  Pozsony  [Bratislava]  although  he 
could  have  done  so,  and  disregarded  all  agreements  he  had  previously 
made  with  the  Austrian  Communists.  Nevertheless,  Bettelheim 
admitted  that  on  June  14  Kun  sent  a  telegram  in  which  he  encour¬ 
aged  those  ready  to  revolt:  “Forward  wisely  and  courageously!”72 

“Rather  than  being  the  day  when  the  proletarian  dictatorship  was 
secured,”  June  15,  1919,  “turned  out  to  be  the  day  of  the  downfall  of 
the  Austrian  Communist  movement.”73  While  Bettelheim’s  pamphlet 
attacked  Kun  from  the  left,  from  the  cooler  perspective  of  historical 
hindsight  it  is  clear  that  Kun  committed  a  leftist  mistake.  While 
shortly  before  he  had  reassured  Lenin  that  he  was  well  aware  of  the 
distinction  between  a  coup  and  a  revolution,  this  time  he  had  pro¬ 
voked  an  almost  classical  case  of  a  coup.  He  reaped  the  conse¬ 
quences:  workers  senselessly  destroyed,  the  Austrian  Communist 
Party  discredited  in  front  of  the  masses,  the  erosion  of  Hungary’s 
diplomatic  ties  with  Austria.  Bettelheim  was  not  responsible  for  the 
fiasco,  though  he  took  specific  measures  independently;  the  plan  for 
the  entire  action  emanated  from  Kun.  The  tactics  in  preparing  the 
uprising  were  literally  identical  to  the  ones  of  the  Communist  Party 
in  Hungary  in  1918-19.  Incidentally,  Zinoviev  and  Lev  B.  Kamenev 

71  Mrs.  Sdndor  Gdbor,  Ausztria  4s  a  Magyarorszdgi  Tandcskdztdrsasdg  [Austria  and  the 
Soviet  Republic  of  Hungary]  (Budapest:  Akaddmiai  Kiadd,  1969),  p.  155;  Ruth  Fischer,  “War 
die  Mdrzaktion  der  VKD  eine  ‘Bettelheimerei?"*  Die  Internationale,  1921,  Heft  5. 

72  Ernst  Bettelheim,  Zur  Kriae  der  Kommunistischen  Partei  Ungarns.  Internationale  organ- 
isatorische  Misstande  (Vienna:  by  the  author,  1922),  pp.  14-15. 

7>  Mrs.  Gdbor,  op.  cit.,  p.  163. 
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referred  to  the  action  of  November  1917  in  Petrograd  as  a  coup. 
Indeed,  what  is  the  difference? 

By  mid-June  the  fate  of  the  Soviet  regime  had  reached  a  critical 
point.  Its  survival  hinged  on  a  single  hope:  the  victory  of  the  prole¬ 
tarian  revolution  in  some  other  European  country. 

This  idea  permeated  almost  entirely  the  speech  Kun  delivered  on 
the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Congress  of  Soviets  on  June  14: 

Secure  in  the  knowledge  and  conviction  that  the  international 
world  revolution  is  here,  is  coming....  New  detachments  of 
proletarians  are  coming  to  our  help,  whose  historical  calling 
is  to  make  their  own  revolution,  just  as  we  had  to  make 
ours....  We  did  not  invent  the  proletarian  revolution,  nor  will 
it  remain  isolated  in  Hungary.  The  proletarians  of  other 
nations  are  driven  to  revolt  by  capitalism’s  cat  of  nine 
tails,  just  as  happened  in  our  case.  Under  the  burden  of 
hunger  and  barbarism  they  will  be  forced  to  revolt  against 
their  exploiters,  against  the  capitalist  gangsters.  They  will 
revolt  and  will  fight  for  the  international  proletarian  revolution 
along  with  us.74 

Kun  had  to  face  the  fiasco  of  Vienna  because  of  the  diplomatic  con¬ 
sequences  affecting  the  Soviet  Republic  of  Hungary.  The  Entente  and 
the  Austrian  right-wing  demanded  the  break  in  diplomatic  relations. 
Otto  Bauer  too  had  to  face  the  dilemma,  dividing  himself  into  an 
Austrian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  a  revolutionary  who  consid¬ 
ered  himself  a  Marxist.  In  his  first  capacity  he  sent  a  sharp  note  of 
protest  to  the  Vienna  embassy  of  the  Soviet  Republic  of  Hungary,  in 
which  he  declared  Bettelheim  persona  non  grata }  whereas  in  his  latter 
capacity  he  dispatched  Robert  Danneberg  and  Benedict  Kautsky  to 
Budapest  to  explain  to  Kun  his  own  attitude  and  the  attitude  of  the 
Austrian  Social  Democrats.  Danneberg’s  trip  had  yet  another  purpose: 
Kun  and  Jdnos  Ldkai  tried  to  win  him  over  to  the  cause  of  the 
Communist  Youth  International,  and  Danneberg  seemed  not  unwill¬ 
ing.75  The  friendly  tone  of  Bauer’s  long  letter  was  in  sharp  contrast 
both  to  the  diplomatic  note  he  had  signed,  and  to  the  tone  of  the 
Austrian  Socialist  press.7* 

”  “A  tandcsok  orezdgoe  gyul^se"  [The  National  Congress  of  Soviet*],  VtirOg  Ujadg,  June  16,  1919. 

Kun,  "Kak  mi  podgotovili  I.  kongress  KIM"  Internataional  Molodzhi,  1934,  no*.,  11-12. 
*The  letter  is  discussed  in  Mrs.  Gdbor,  op.  cii.,  pp.  168-69. 
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Although  the  friendly  tone  of  Bauer’s  letter  was  not  a  sign  of  rap¬ 
prochement,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  schism  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  workers’  movement  had  still  not  reached  the  stage  of  an  irre¬ 
versible  divorce.  Kun  spoke  to  Danneberg  and  Kautsky  as  comrades; 
little  did  he  know  that  within  a  few  months  he  was  to  meet  with 
them  again  under  an  entirely  different  set  of  circumstances.  The  con¬ 
fidential  rapport  between  Bauer  and  Kun  continued.  Kun  understood 
the  pressures  exerted  on  the  Austrian  government  demanding  the 
break  in  diplomatic  relations,  demands  which  Bauer  resisted  to  the 
last.  This  explained  the  recall  of  Em<5  Czdbel,  who  had  compromised 
himself  excessively  vis-favis  the  Entente,  from  the  Vienna  Embassy.77 

On  June  15,  simultaneously  with  the  events  of  Vienna, 
Clemenceau’s  second  note  was  received  in  Budapest;  and,  at  the 
same  time  as  the  response  to  that  note,  the  Soviet  Republic  of 
Slovakia  was  proclaimed.  The  First  Congress  of  Soviets  was  still  in 
progress.  Stromfeld  was  preparing  the  attack  on  Pozsony,  while 
Captain  Jenfl  Lemberkovics  was  preparing  a  counter-revolutionary 
coup.  Kun  was  at  the  focus  of  all  these  fantastically  fast-paced  events 
that  are  almost  impossible  to  separate  in  time.  At  this  point  he  was 
party  leader,  diplomat,  theoretician,  speaker,  general  all  wrapped  in 
one  or,  to  sum  up,  an  international  revolutionary. 

The  tone  of  the  second  Clemenceau  Note  was  that  of  an  ultima¬ 
tum:  it  mentioned  the  prospect  of  coordinated  military  action  in  case 
the  Hungarian  troops  did  not  immediately  withdraw  from  the  terri¬ 
tories  they  had  occupied  in  Slovakia.  Clemenceau  promised,  however, 
that  should  the  Red  troops  withdraw  from  Slovakia  and  to  the  lines 
mentioned  in  the  Vix  Note,  the  Romanians  at  the  Tisza  River  would 
do  likewise,  evacuating  those  areas  east  of  the  Tisza  where  the  popu¬ 
lation  was  purely  Hungarian.  The  Soviet  Republic  had  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  if  it  pursued  military  operations  in  the  north  it  would  have 
to  confront  all  the  forces  of  the  Entente  stationed  in  Eastern  Europe. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  accepted  the  note,  it  would  have  to  evacuate 
the  areas  occupied  as  a  result  of  a  victorious  campaign,  areas  former¬ 
ly  belonging  to  Hungary  and  inhabited  partly  by  Hungarians.  This 
was  likely  to  have  a  demoralizing  effect  on  the  entire  population  of 
the  country,7* 

Kun  had  to  assess  all  the  pertinent  factors  to  reach  a  decision. 
Perhaps  there  was  no  other  decision  during  the  entire  period  for 

71  Ibid.,  pp.  170-171. 

7i  Hajdu,  A  Magyarorszdgi  Thndcskdztdrsasdg,  p.  272. 
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which  he  has  been  criticized  as  much  as  for  his  reply  to  Clemenceau. 
His  critics  usually  pick  on  one  or  another  component  of  the  situation 
and  contrast  it  with  the  remainder.  It  is  an  easy  and  rewarding  task, 
for  instance,  to  contrast  the  victorious  advance  of  the  Red  Army  with 
the  acceptance  of  the  Note;  this  objection  can  be  further  enhanced  by 
the  impact  of  the  retreat  on  morale,  by  the  consequences  of  the  dissi¬ 
pation  of  the  illusions  of  the  patriotic  crowds,  etc.  It  is  also  possible  to 
contrast  the  rejection  of  Smuts’  proposals  with  the  acceptance  of 
Clemenceau’s  much  harsher  terms.  Kun  may  be  reproached  for  not 
having  requested  guarantees  regarding  the  evacuation  of  territories 
occupied  by  the  Romanians.  Yet  even  today  no  one  could  a  posteriori 
provide  a  better  answer  than  Kun  did  at  the  time.  His  stand  was 
reflected  in  the  speech  delivered  to  the  Congress  of  Soviets  summa¬ 
rizing  the  foreign  policies  of  the  government.  Regarding  the 
Clemenceau  Note  he  remarked  that  it  was  not  possible  to  guarantee 
the  livelihood  of  the  proletariat  within  the  borders  stipulated  by 
Clemenceau.  There  were  three  alternatives,  he  added:  either  we  eat 
each  other  within  the  borders  thus  defined,  or  we  may  chose  to  fight 
and  let  others  eat  us,  or  in  some  manner  force  those  who  would  eat 
us  to  adopt  peaceful  ways. 

The  question  already  contained  the  answer  in  germ:  a  peace  d  la 
Brest-Litovsk,  the  constantly  recurring  yet  effective  theme.  It  only 
required  some  justification,  which  was  not  so  difficult.  It  sufficed  to 
predict  what  would  happen  in  Germany  and  Austria  once  they 
accepted  the  new  peace  terms  (and  Kun  was  not  far  from  the  mark), 
it  sufficed  to  compute  the  expected  social  consequences  (which,  how¬ 
ever,  turned  out  quite  differently  from  what  Kun  had  expected),  and 
we  already  have  the  encouraging  perspective.  All  this  could  be  fur¬ 
ther  propped  up  by  other  encouraging  signs  of  the  international 
workers’  movement  such  as  the  strikes  in  Italy  and  France. 

Knowing  that  his  words  would  be  heard  not  only  by  his  audience, 
but  by  the  Entente  as  well,  Kun  included  statements  that  were  not 
true,  but  constituted  an  important  lie  for  the  benefit  of  the  Entente: 
namely  that  the  government  had  issued  orders  for  withdrawal,  but 
these  could  not  be  earned  out  as  yet  because  of  the  Czech  attack. 
Actually,  he  wanted  to  sound  out  the  Congress  before  issuing  any 
orders. 

Convincing  the  Congress  did  not  turn  out  to  be  an  easy  task  at  all. 
Practically  all  those  who  spoke  out  and  whose  opinion  Kun  respected 
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were  against  it.  Pogriny  insisted  that  a  victoriously  advancing  army 
should  never  be  forced  to  give  up.  Szamuely  intimated  that  a  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities  would  amount  to  a  betrayal  of  the  fighting  Russian 
proletariat.  Kunfi  was  the  only  one  to  support  the  proposal — on  not 
very  solid  grounds. 

Kun  had  received  Lenin’s  cable  the  day  before.  Lenin,  aware  that 
the  cable  would  be  read  by  others  as  well,  limited  himself  to  generali¬ 
ties:  one  must  negotiate  with  the  Entente,  but  one  must  not  trust 
them.  Since  the  cable  also  contained  the  statement  that  Bukharin 
could  not  be  sent  to  Budapest,  Kun  replied  in  a  rather  peeved  tone.79 

Nevertheless,  in  his  concluding  remarks  Kun  did  not  alter  his 
position.  He  added  the  less  than  theoretical  observation  that  ttwe 
need  a  certain  degree  of  proletarian,  Communist  chauvinism  nowa¬ 
days.”  This  observation,  paradoxically  enough,  was  supposed  to  bol¬ 
ster  the  stand  which  was  to  end  “proletarian  chauvinism”  once  and 
for  all.  It  was  surprising  to  hear  this  expression  from  Kun  who,  just  a 
few  days  earlier,  refused  to  make  a  minor  concession  to  nationalism 
on  such  an  apparently  formal  issue  as  the  display  of  the  national  col¬ 
ors  red-white-green,  along  with  the  red  flag,  by  units  of  the  army.  In 
former  times  there  were  few  things  that  would  have  upset  him  more 
than  being  accused  of  “national-Bolshevism,”  perhaps  precisely 
because  this  charge  contained  a  grain  of  truth.  Indeed,  there  were 
many,  and  not  just  career  officers,  who  had  sided  with  the  Soviet 
Republic,  or  even  joined  the  Red  Army,  simply  because  a  Hungarian 
government  was  fighting  against  Romanians  and  Czechs. 

If  Kun  had  aroused  the  nationalist  sentiments  of  the  crowds  for 
the  sake  of  the  world  revolution,  he  could  not  be  criticized  for  that; 
but  Kun  would  not  dare  do  this  because  he  was  too  much  in  awe  of 
the  international  Communist  movement.  Apart  from  this  single 
utterance,  which  can  be  considered  a  lapse,  his  attitude  during  the 
entire  period  of  the  Soviet  Republic  can  be  better  characterized  as 
dogmatic  internationalism. 

Reciting  stock  phrases  regarding  a  German  revolution,  Kun  could 
no  longer  move  the  delegates  at  the  Congress  in  his  concluding 
words.  Nevertheless,  the  delegates  accepted  his  motion,  for  want  of  a 
better  one. 

The  Soviet  Republic  of  Slovakia  was  proclaimed  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Vienna  uprising,  which  was  also  the  time  the  Red  Army  was 

nMMTVD,  VT/B,  272. 
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expected  to  withdraw  from  the  area.  Nevertheless,  the  proclamation 
could  not  be  cancelled,  after  all  it  had  been  in  gestation  for  a  while 
not  only  in  Budapest,  but  in  Kiev  as  well.  Looking  at  it  from  our 
point  of  view  it  is  difficult  to  see  this  proclamation  as  anything  but  a 
propaganda  move;  even  official  Czech  historiography  (i.e.  during  the 
Socialist  regime)  is  reluctant  to  assess  the  proclamation  favorably.80 

Kun’s  personal  role  in  bringing  about  the  Soviet  Republic  of 
Slovakia  can  be  summarized  as  follows;  1)  Even  during  his  work 
with  the  Federation  in  Soviet  Russia  he  devoted  a  great  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  training  cadres  among  the  “nationalities.”  Many  of  those  who 
initiated  Communist  organization  on  Slovak  territory  had  been  his 
students.  2)  From  the  moment  of  its  foundation  the  CPH  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  organization  among  the  nationalities,  creat¬ 
ing  separate  Communist  groups,  and  publishing  leaflets  or  even 
newspapers  designed  for  them.  3)  During  the  northern  campaign  he 
was  the  most  consistent  in  advocating  this  solution,  as  opposed  to  his 
Social  Democratic  colleagues.  4)  When  the  new  state  came  into 
being,  he  attempted  to  provide  diplomatic  support  for  it,  and  even 
lent  valuable  cadres  to  the  new  state  (Em<5  P6r,  Jdnos  Hirossik,  and 
Ferenc  Munnich  among  them).  Whether  the  Slovakian  workers  wel¬ 
comed  the  Hungarian  leaders  from  Budapest  was  another  matter. 

Kun  did  all  this  in  the  belief  that  he  was  thereby  lending  political 
and  moral  support  to  his  Soviet  comrades,  who  could  take  advantage 
of  the  fact,  at  least  for  internal  consumption,  that  the  number  of 
“younger  brothers  had  increased  by  one.”  Chicherin  telegramed  to 
Kun: 

The  Russian  Soviet  Republic  greets  with  joy  the  Soviet 
Republic  of  Slovakia  which  has  just  joined  the  ranks  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  Socialist  states.  In  the  hard  days  of  our  fight  for  sur¬ 
vival,  when  world  imperialism  and  world  revolution  clash  on 
the  battlefield,  the  youngest  Socialist  republic  appears  as  the 
fresh  fighter  for  the  new  world.81 

By  the  time  this  was  delivered,  however,  the  hours  of  the  Soviet 
Republic  of  Slovakia  were  numbered. 

86  See  for  instance,  Ivan  Krempa’a  lectures  during  the  centenary  of  Kun.  Krempa,  “Kun 
B^la  ds  a  csehszlov&k  forradalmi  munkdsmozgalom”  [Kun  and  the  Czechoslovakian  revolu¬ 
tionary  workers’  movement],  in  eds.  Ferenc  Mucsi  and  Gdbor  Szdkely  Kun  B4la  (1886- 
1939) X Budapest:  Kossuth  Kiadd,  1987),  pp.  171-76. 

81  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  501  f ,  15/1  0.  e. 
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Kun  could  forget  about  all  this  on  the  day  when  he  climbed  the 
podium  at  the  Congress  of  the  Young  Workers.  At  no  other  forum  had 
he  encountered  so  much  unbridled  enthusiasm  and  devotion.  The 
young  crowd  which  greeted  him  with  resounding  applause  had  no 
doubts  that  the  slogan  adorning  the  wall  of  the  hall  would  become 
reality:  “We  will  not  be  exploited  proletarians!”  And  there  was  no 
need  to  speak  or  explain  a  lot.  All  Kun  had  to  do  was  to  repeat  the 
simple  story  from  the  Bible  according  to  which  a  whole  generation 
had  to  perish  to  enable  the  following  one  to  reach  the  promised  land; 
the  audience  became  exultant. 

But  this  ambiance  was  from  a  storybook,  and  as  soon  as  Kun 
stepped  out  into  the  summer  heat,  he  was  confronted  by  reality.  He 
had  to  appear  at  another  assembly  on  the  same  day.  The  mood  of  the 
women  workers  at  the  MAV  Machine  Plant  was  altogether  different 
from  that  of  the  young  workers.  Here  he  was  not  greeted  with  enthu¬ 
siastic  cheers.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  to  answer  a  long  series  of 
embarrassing  questions.  The  husbands  were  out  at  the  front,  the 
women  had  to  spend  hours  queuing  up  to  obtain  meager  rations  of 
oatmeal  or  potato  (while  they  heard  colorful  details  about  the  five- 
course  meals  accompanying  the  alleged  orgies  in  the  headquarters  of 
the  Soviet  government).  He  had  to  explain  what  was  so  difficult  to 
explain:  why  were  some  at  the  front  while  other  healthy  men  of  mili¬ 
tary  age  remained  calmly  behind  in  the  hinterland  and  had  time 
enough  to  provide  for  their  families,  at  least  by  peddling.  Kun  could 
hardly  have  left  this  assembly  with  the  feeling  that  he  had  convinced 
his  audience. 

Indeed,  this  speech  was  not  reported  in  the  Vdros  Ujsdg.  The  mood 
of  the  women  merely  enhanced  the  news  brought  by  Korvin  that  day: 
a  counter-revolutionary  uprising  was  in  the  offing  in  Budapest.8* 

This  news  should  not  have  come  as  surprise.  The  fight  against  the 
counter-revolution  was  already  in  full  swing  at  Kalocsa,  Solt, 
Dunapataj.  Leaflets  were  distributed  in  Budapest  and  the  campaign 
of  rumors  was  raging.  Nevertheless,  subsequent  events  created  the 
impression  that  Kun  did  not  attribute  special  significance  to  Korvin’s 
report.  Was  it  that  he  was  occupied  by  his  own  problems,  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  foreign  policy,  and  did  he  imagine,  perhaps,  that  this  was  not 
his  business,  let  the  competent  authorities  take  care  of  it?  Or  did  he 
feel  that  maybe  Korvin’s  worries  were  exaggerated,  that  he  made  a 

82  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  614  f.,  1/1919-10303  0.  e. 
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mountain  out  of  a  molehill?  Or  was  he  angry  with  the  “leftists”  who 
had  confronted  him  during  the  debate  about  the  Clemenceau  Note? 
Or  did  he  think:  a  little  counter-revolution  would  not  hurt,  it  might 
clear  the  air  within  the  united  party  and  shake  up  the  workers? 

None  of  these  reasons  can  be  excluded;  we  think  the  last  answer  is 
the  most  likely.  Kun’s  speech  after  the  events  seems  to  support  this 
assumption. 

At  the  moment  the  uprising  broke  out  Kun  was  at  the  Hungaria 
Hotel,  the  unofficial  headquarters  of  the  Soviet  Republic.  He  must 
have  felt  the  most  important  consideration  was  the  attitude  of  the 
army.  Since  there  was  no  telephonic  hot-line  with  God0ll6,  he  drove 
to  see  Bohm,  perhaps  in  order  to  prevent  the  general  staff  from  join¬ 
ing  the  counter-revolution — a  possibility  that  could  not  be  excluded — 
or  maybe  in  order  to  bring  help  to  Budapest. M  The  events  in 
Budapest  took  place  in  his  absence;  Korvin  and  Szdntd  played  the 
decisive  role  in  defeating  the  uprising,  while  Szamuely  was  fighting 
against  the  counter-revolution  in  the  countryside. 

The  main  role  in  the  Budapest  uprising  was  played  by  the  officers’ 
candidates  from  the  Ludovika  Military  Academy:  they  occupied  the 
most  important  telephone  central  office  in  the  city.  The  Red  units  in 
Budapest  took  care  of  the  uprising  quickly,  arresting  those  responsi¬ 
ble.  There  were  eight  casualties  on  the  side  of  the  Reds. 

The  speech  Kun  delivered  the  following  day,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Allied  Central  Executive  Committee,  indicated  that  he  tried  to  take 
advantage  of  the  event  for  political  purposes  against  Kunfi  and  com¬ 
panions  who  had  been  demanding  a  “milder  dictatorship.”84 

Considering  Kun’s  behavior  during  the  repression  of  the  uprising, 
we  detect  some  contradiction  between  his  verbal  radicalism  and  his 
tolerance  towards  the  counter-revolutionaries.  While  he  rejected  with 
indignation  Romanelli’s  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  cadets  at  the 
Academy,  finally  it  was  Kun  himself  who  gave  orders  to  Korvin  for 
reprieve,  citing  Romanelli’s  Note.86  He  allowed  the  cadets  responsible 
for  the  death  of  the  eight  workers  to  remain  unpunished,  tolerated 
the  various  rescue  actions,  and  did  nothing  to  investigate  Haubrich 
who  played  an  ambiguous  role  in  the  affair. 

During  the  factional  disputes  in  the  coming  weeks  this  affair  pro¬ 
vided  ample  ammunition  for  attacks  on  Kun.  His  opponents  within 
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the  party  asked:  the  charges  being  identical,  why  was  the  life  of  an 
officer  of  the  general  staff,  or  of  a  cadet  at  the  military  academy, 
more  valuable  than  that  of  the  peasant  from  Solt,  or  of  the  gendarme 
of  Lach£z?“ 

The  answer,  we  think,  resides  in  the  combined  impact  of  several 
factors.  One  of  these  factors  were  foreign  policy  considerations.  If 
Kun  saw  his  main  hope  in  taking  advantage  of  the  contradictions 
between  the  Entente  powers,  a  bloodbath  might  have  spoilt  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  setting  up  the  Italians,  the  British,  or  the  Americans 
against  the  French.  His  fear  of  deteriorating  relations  with  the  Social 
Democrats  may  also  have  played  a  part.  Now  that  grumbling  among 
the  workers  had  become  widespread  because  of  the  difficulties  of 
procuring  food,  he  had  to  rely  on  those  whose  routine  for  decades  had 
been  to  take  care  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  workers.  He  could  also 
fear  that  a  firm  settling  of  accounts  would  be  merely  adding  fuel  to 
the  fire  and  might  have  an  impact  on  the  Red  Army  composed  main¬ 
ly  of  peasants  turned  soldiers.  Last  but  not  least,  his  own  soft-heart¬ 
edness  played  a  part.  His  contemporaries  noted  that  he  could  not 
bear  the  sight  of  crying  wives  and  children. 

Moreover,  in  the  light  of  later  events,  the  issue  had  far  less  signifi¬ 
cance  than  the  one  accorded  it  in  the  polemics  deriving  from  factional 
disputes.  The  Soviet  Republic  could  not  have  survived  even  if  Csemy 
had  been  given  free  rein  on  June  25  and  had  applied  tough  reprisal 
measures.  The  White  Terror  would  not  have  been  more  cruel,  just 
like  it  did  not  give  the  Communists  credit  for  magnanimity  either. 

In  addition  to  liquidating  the  counter-revolution,  the  last  week  of 
June  was  devoted  to  the  attempt  to  postpone  the  effects  of  the 
Clemenceau  Note,  for  the  sake  of  procrastination.  Kun  sent  notes 
requesting  guarantees  regarding  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romanian 
troops,  but  these  were  merely  diplomatic  rearguard  actions.  In  the 
meantime  Germany,  Kun’s  expectations  notwithstanding,  accepted 
the  Paris  Peace  Treaty  in  Versailles.  The  possibilities  for  maneuver¬ 
ing  were  exhausted.  On  June  30  the  Soviet  government  ordered  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  in  the  north.  The  time  for  a  second  breath¬ 
ing  spell  had  arrived. 

This  time  the  breathing  spell  was  nothing  like  the  first.  The  great 
expectations  had  been  replaced  by  disappointment,  the  revolutionary 
optimism  by  disillusionment.  The  revolutionary  fervor  of  the  workers 
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was  exhausted.  There  was  no  hopeful  solution  in  sight  with  regard  to 
their  daily  difficulties,  the  future  appeared  bleaker  than  the  hungry 
present. 

Those  were  the  days  when  Kun  gave  himself  a  night  out  to  meet 
with  writers — writers  who  had  not  been  involved  in  the  immediate 
stream  of  the  revolution,  had  not  become  agitators  on  its  behalf  or 
accepted  office  as  Kassak  had  done  with  the  Commissariat  of 
Education,  yet  were  progressive  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  try 
to  win  them  over.  Kun  requested  the  presence  of  Ern<5  Osvrit,  Tamris 
Kobor,  Zoltan  Ambrus,  Gyula  Krudy,  and  others  at  JentJ  Heltai’s 
home.  Knidy  gives  a  rather  grotesque  description  of  the  meeting  and 
portrait  of  Kun  which  bears  the  stamp  of  the  reaction  of  the  twenties. 
But  if  we  disregard  all  topical  influence  and  read  the  piece  titled  “A 
bolsi”  [The  Bolshevik]  carefully,  it  becomes  obvious  that  Kun 
approached  these  bourgeois  writers  with  good  will,  was  extremely 
tolerant,  and  did  not  expect  them  to  change  their  ideology  and  hire 
themselves  out  as  spokesmen  for  the  Communists.87 

Otherwise,  Kun  seldom  dealt  with  literary  policy;  he  must  have 
known  that  others  were  better  qualified  to  do  that.  Only  with  Kassak 
did  he  have  a  public  incident.  In  his  concluding  words  at  the  Party 
Congress  he  mentioned  Kassak’s  journal  as  an  example  of  bourgeois 
decadence.  He  was  wrong:  among  important  Hungarian  writers 
Kassak  was  the  one  who  came  closest  to  approving  Soviet  power.  He 
responded  to  Kun’s  statement  in  a  respectful  article,  but  with  an 
offended  tone,  which  he  also  published  as  a  separate  pamphlet.88 
Later  generations  may  well  wonder:  in  which  Communist  country 
could  a  writer  attack  the  top  man  of  the  “party-state”  in  a  pamphlet 
published  legally  by  himself,  yet  retain  his  office  even  after  that? 
This  minor  episode  goes  to  prove  that  the  ethics  and  norms  of  the 
Communists  in  1919  were  rather  different  from  their  ethics  after 
1945. 

What  is  more  noteworthy  is  that  Kun  had  no  ambitions  for  liter¬ 
ary  kudos,  and  did  not  renew  his  earlier  contacts  with  Frigyes 
Karinthy,  Dezs<5  Kosztoldnyi,  or  Lajos  Bird,  even  though  he  could 
have.  He  barely  even  met  with  Ferenc  GOndOr,  who  stood  closest  to 
him.  He  was  prevented  by  more  urgent  matters. 

"  Gyula  Knidy,  A  tegnapok  kadiovagjai  [The  ghost  knights  of  days  past]  (B^kdscsaba:  Tfcvdn, 
1925),  pp.  62-65. 

Lajos  Kaaarfk,  Levtl  Kun  Bildhoz  a  muu/szet  nevtben  [Letter  to  B£la  Kun  in  the  name  of 
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The  alpha  and  omega  of  the  proletarian  dictatorship  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1919  was  food.  The  people  of  Budapest,  proletarians  and 
bourgeois,  Red  soldiers  and  refugees,  had  to  be  fed.  In  fact,  there 
would  have  been  enough  to  go  around.  Enough  food  was  produced 
even  within  the  much  reduced  area  of  the  country  to  suffice,  if  nar¬ 
rowly,  for  these  purposes.  There  were  still  cows  to  be  had  in  the  sta¬ 
bles  of  western  Hungary,  there  was  wheat  from  last  year's  harvest  in 
the  granaries,  but  the  peasants  would  not  sell  their  surplus,  because 
there  was  nothing  they  could  buy  with  the  money  so  obtained. 
Nothing  remained  but  to  confiscate  the  provisions  from  them. 

Kun  made  such  a  proposal  at  the  Governing  Council’s  meeting  on 
July  4.  Of  course,  in  order  to  requisition,  force  was  required,  the 
Hungarian  counterpart  of  the  Russian  prodotriad  had  to  be  created. 
At  Kun’s  suggestion  it  was  decided  that  the  workers’  regiments  of 
the  Second  Army  Corps  of  western  Hungary  would  carry  out  this 
task.88 

It  was  doubtful  whether  workers’  regiments  would  be  appropriate 
for  this  thankless  and  extremely  difficult  task.  The  past  weeks  had 
had  their  toll  on  the  mood  of  the  workers.  Counter-revolutionary  pro¬ 
paganda  was  not  without  its  effect  even  on  the  working  class.  The 
increasing  desertions  from  the  regiments  were  indicative  of  this 
mood,  as  were  incidents  such  as  the  poll  at  the  Danubius  plant 
where  only  27  workers  voted  in  favor  of  the  continuation  of  the  dicta¬ 
torship.90 

Thus  a  situation  evolved  which  the  theoreticians  of  the  workers’ 
movement  had  never  expected,  and  which  its  practicing  politicians 
refused  to  admit  even  to  themselves:  the  dictatorship  of  the  workers’ 
state  had  to  be  turned  against  the  workers.  Since  the  fifties,  a 
Communist  government  resorting  to  force  against  some  group  of 
workers  or  other  has  become  an  everyday  occurrence.  In  1919  this 
was  something  unheard  of  and  so  unbelievable  that  the  leaders 
themselves  couched  their  astonishment  in  euphemisms.  They 
referred  to  those  workers  who  disagreed  with  them,  or  turned  active¬ 
ly  against  them,  as  “a  mob,”,  as  the  “Lumpenproletariat,”  or  as 
“shirkers  and  dodgers,”  etc.  They  refused  to  accept  the  obvious  truth, 
that  the  bulk  of  humankind  looks  at  the  world  from  the  perspective 
of  today  and  tomorrow,  and  will  not  die  nor  undergo  lasting  hard¬ 
ships  for  the  sake  of  some  distant  “bright”  future.  If  a  given  govem- 
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ment  does  not  guarantee  them  their  daily  bread,  it  sooner  or  later 
will  withdraw  its  support,  no  matter  the  ideological  banner  under 
which  it  stands.  This  was  the  reason  why  the  issue  of  the  forces  of 
law  and  order  became  the  focus  of  discussion  in  mid-Summer.  The 
left-wing  of  the  Communists — Szamuely,  Korvin — were  thinking  in 
terms  of  a  proletarian  guard  ready  for  any  eventuality,  unfettered  by 
the  rules  of  “revolutionary  legality.”  The  Social  Democratic  leaders 
protested  against  this  concept  heatedly,  since  they  had  good  reason  to 
believe  that  they  themselves  would  not  be  safe  from  such  a  force. 
Kun  carried  on  a  war  on  two  fronts. 

He  devoted  his  entire  speech  at  the  Central  Executive  Committee 
meeting  of  July  15  to  a  denunciation  of  the  right-wing.  He  depicted 
the  crisis  of  the  proletarian  dictatorship  in  dramatic  tones,  vowing 
that  Wwe  will  continue  to  sweep  clean  this  Augean  stable,  no  matter 
what  the  obstacles.”  Indulging  heavily  in  generalities  about  the  inter¬ 
national  revolution  (unfortunately,  there  could  be  no  specifics),  he 
uttered  thundering  threats  aimed  at  the  bourgeoisie.  He  promised 
that  in  the  future  proletarian  power  would  not  refrain  from  an  armed 
settling  of  account  with  the  “bourgeois  mob”  and  denounced  those 
who  kept  advocating  caution,  those  who  kept  repeating  “let  us  not 
produce  counter-revolutionaries.”  He  promised  firmness,  declaring: 
“The  present  endeavor  of  the  Governing  Council  is  precisely  to  create 
a  reliable  force  of  law  and  order.”91 

Kun’s  words  were  followed  by  action:  the  Csemy  group  was  recon¬ 
stituted.  Kun  himself  came  to  the  group’s  headquarters  in  the 
Batthydny  Palace  to  deliver  a  speech.92 

In  the  same  period  Kun  liquidated  the  group  he  considered  the 
left-wing  opposition  to  the  Soviet  regime. 

Since  March  21  Kun’s  measures  were  continuously  criticized  by 
former  comrades  on  the  left  who  were  not  in  agreement  with  the 
union  of  the  parties,  nor  with  the  compromises  and  maneuvers  he 
undertook  in  order  to  maintain  that  unity.  At  the  beginning  this  criti¬ 
cism  was  no  more  than  innocent  grumbling,  the  topic  for  private  con¬ 
versation.  Kun  knew  about  it,  but  paid  little  heed:  he  granted  the  jus 
murmurandi ,  the  right  to  grumble,  not  only  to  right-wing  union  lead¬ 
ers,  but  also  to  old  Communists.  Nor  did  he  attribute  special  signifi¬ 
cance  to  articles  such  as  the  one  which  appeared  in  the  June  6  issue 
of  the  VdrOs  Ujsag  entitled  “PdrtOtd  angyalok”  [Partisan  angels], 
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which  hinted  rather  unabashedly  that  there  had  to  be  limits  to  the 
permissible  compromises  and  declared,  albeit  not  in  so  many  words, 
that  some  leaders  of  the  proletarian  dictatorship  had  overstepped 
these  limits. 

The  left-wingers  believed  they  had  to  break  with  Social 
Democracy  and  set  up  a  purely  Communist  government.  Their  sights 
were  set  on  Szamuely,  in  whom  they  saw  their  leader.  Szamuely 
acquired  his  halo  from  the  repression  of  counter-revolutionary  upris¬ 
ings,  as  well  as  the  famous  flight  to  Russia  and  meeting  with  Lenin. 
There  were  some  who  were  beginning  to  believe,  in  the  difficult  days 
of  June,  that  Lenin’s  true  disciple  in  Hungary  was  not  the  manipu¬ 
lating  B6la  Kun,  but  the  iron-fisted  Szamuely  who  knew  no  compro¬ 
mise.  These  beliefs  were  reinforced  by  statements  attributed  to 
Lenin,  disavowing  Kun,  which  appeared  in  the  Austrian  press  (and 
which  were  denied  by  Chicherin).  But  even  in  Lenin’s  article  saluting 
the  Hungarian  Communists  one  could  read,  between  the  lines,  some 
censure  of  the  policy  of  collaboration  with  the  hesitants  and  the 
timid.  The  most  manifest  mood  of  “Long  live  Szamuely!”  was 
expressed  in  the  lead  article  of  the  Voros  Ujsag  of  June  24:  “Respect 
for  the  one  who  is  frightened  of  nothing  for  the  sake  of  the  revolution, 
who  has  the  culture  and  courage  to  follow  the  road  leading  firmly  to 
revolution,  with  faith  in  that  revolution,  along  the  paths  broached  by 
the  likes  of  Saint-Just  and  Marat.”93 

It  was  not  Szamuely’s  ambition  to  become  the  number  one  man  of 
the  revolution,  to  take  Kun’s  place.  He  was  wise  enough  to  know  he 
was  not  the  right  man.  Therefore,  he  did  nothing  to  encourage  those 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  Kun.  There  is  no  confirmation  whatever 
of  the  alleged  rivalry  between  the  two.  Although  Szamuely  disagreed 
on  certain  issues  (such  as  the  Clemenceau  Note),  we  must  not 
attribute  too  much  importance  to  this. 

Tbwards  the  end  of  June  and  beginning  of  July  counter-revolution¬ 
ary  uprisings,  rumors  of  atrocities,  desertions  from  the  army  and  the 
obvious  impotence  of  the  Soviet  government  to  deal  with  these  mani¬ 
festations  prompted  the  dissatisfied  to  take  action.  Before  we  can 
talk  of  a  “left-wing  group,”  however,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  we 
are  talking  about  dissatisfaction  at  various  levels  and  of  varying 
intensity.  At  the  upper  level  we  find  Szamuely,  Korvin,  Rudas,  to 
some  extent  Rdkosi  and  Szrintd,  who  often  advocated  a  tougher  dicta- 
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torship.  Yet  they  never  questioned  Kun’s  position;  on  the  contrary, 
they  generally  appeared  along  with  him  at  various  public  functions. 

At  a  lower  level  certain  Communists,  fuelled  by  revolutionary 
romanticism,  but  not  well  prepared  in  tactics  and  less  educated  polit¬ 
ically,  began  to  meet  and  wonder  what  might  be  done  to  save  the  rev¬ 
olution.  Many  ideas  occurred  to  them:  the  reconstitution  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  Hungary  (illegally,  if  necessary),  the  use  of  “true 
Bolshevik*  methods,  establishing  contact  with  the  Soviet  Russian 
government  presently  misled  by  the  Hungarian  compromiser,  etc. 
Members  of  this  group  included  Ede  Chlepko,  Rezsfl  Szaton,  Frigyes 
Englander,  Henrik  Kagan,  the  medical  student  Lajos  Dedk,  and 
Frigyes  Babits.  They  got  in  touch  with  two  officers  who  had  been  dis¬ 
patched  to  Hungary  by  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  regime,  Grigorii  Iefimov 
and  Isai  Iunkelsohn. 

In  its  directive  6436,  dated  May  22,  1919,  the  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic  instructed  the  two  men  to  carry  out  recruiting 
activities  for  the  Red  Army  among  the  Russian  POWs  still  in 
Hungary.  Upon  reaching  Hungary  the  two  men  reported  to  the 
Commissariat  of  Military  Affairs,  where  their  credentials  were  exam¬ 
ined  and  where  they  were  provided  with  assistance.  A  directive  of  the 
Commissariat,  dated  July  5,  validated  their  activities  on  the  territory 
of  the  Soviet  Republic  of  Hungary.  They  were  provided  with  a  train 
and  an  adequate  security  force.  They  were  also  given  5  million 
crowns  in  cash  (for  the  sake  of  the  proper  perspective,  the  monthly 
wages  of  an  ordinary  worker  amounted  to  about  500  crowns  at  the 
same  time),  and  a  typist.  Their  directive  was  signed  by  the  Deputy 
Commissar,  RezsG  Mausz.*4 

Since  Iunkelsohn  had  spent  the  war  years  in  Budapest  and  spoke 
Hungarian  well,  it  can  be  assumed  he  had  contacts  with  the 
Hungarian  Communists.  Henrik  Kagan,  a  physician  from 
Transylvania  of  Romanian  background  who  had  played  a  significant 
role  in  the  Communist  movement  even  before  the  proclamation  of  the 
dictatorship,  took  up  contact  with  them.  In  mid-July  the  two  officers, 
who  happened  to  be  at  Miskolc  at  the  time,  were  invited  to  Budapest 
by  Kagan  to  meet  with  the  group  of  dissidents.  The  dissidents  also 
tried  to  win  Csemy  over  to  their  cause.  They  discussed  a  military 
coup,  to  be  carried  out  by  the  500  soldiers  stationed  at  Jdszkis^r, 
whose  commander  was  a  member  of  their  group.  As  most  conspira- 
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cies,  they  prepared  a  hit  ist  of  persona  to  be  eliminated  in  case  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Csemy,  according  to  his  own  statement  and  others’  testimony, 
refused  to  lend  a  hand.96 

On  July  18  the  group  was  meeting  in  the  building  of  the  former 
Upper  House.  Kun,  who  had  information  about  their  meeting,  gave 
orders  to  Korvin  to  have  the  group  arrested  and  brought  to  his  room 
at  the  Hungdria  Hotel.  He  also  summoned  the  most  prominent  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  “left” — Szamuely  and  his  younger  brother  Ldszld,  as  well 
as  Ldszld  Rudas — to  witness  the  events. 

Korvin’s  men  brought  in  the  two  Ukrainians  first.  Losing  his  tem¬ 
per,  Kun  berated  them,  calling  them  Menshevik  counter-revolution¬ 
aries,  traitors,  conspirators.  He  ordered  the  guards  to  throw  the  two 
into  the  Danube.  Tying  boulders  to  the  necks  of  the  two  Ukrainians 
they  carried  out  the  order.96 

A  few  minutes  later  Henrik  Kagan  was  brought  in.  Kun’s  rage  had 
not  subsided,  and  he  gave  orders  for  the  execution  of  Kagan  as  well. 
The  guards  started  out  with  the  victim,  but  Korvin  arrived  in  the 
meantime  and  met  Kagan  in  the  stairwell.  He  cancelled  the  order  of 
execution  on  his  own  responsibility,  telling  the  guards  known  as 
Lenin  Boys  to  release  Kagan. 

By  the  time  the  other  members  of  the  group — Englander,  Chlepko, 
Szaton,  Babits —  had  arrived,  all  Kun  had  to  say  was:  “You  are  lucky 
that  you  did  not  reach  here  before  midnight,  because  the  same  thing 
would  have  happened  to  you  as  happened  to  the  Ukrainian  officers.”97 
This  took  care  of  the  problem  of  the  leftist  conspiracy,  as  far  as  Kun 
was  concerned.98 

If  we  analyze  this  episode,  the  following  aspects  deserve  mention: 

1)  As  far  as  we  know  this  was  the  first  time  in  Kun’s  life  that  he 

96  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  614  f.,  1/1920-1013  O.e.  and  614  f.,  1/1919-10082  0.  e. 

“  In  the  subsequent  trial  Kdroly  Pergovdcz  and  Jdzsef  Szabd,  Lenin  boys,  were  sentenced  to 
death  and  executed,  along  with  L4szl<5  Szabd  (against  whom  additional  charges  were  raised). 
Max  Jablonszky  received  15  years,  Berydmin  Borogyin  6,  Istvdn  Prilinkrfs  5.  Four  other 
Lenin  boys  were  sentenced  to  various  prison-terms.  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute, 
614  f.(  1/1919-10082. 

91  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  614  f.,  1/1919-10082.  Otto  Korvin’s  depostion. 

“The  basic  sources  for  the  affair  are  the  records  of  the  trial  already  cited — particularly  the 
testimonies  of  Korvin,  Csemy,  and  the  Lenin  Boys.  Their  testimony  jibes  with  the  recollec¬ 
tions  of  one  of  the  surviving  Lenin  Boys  (Sdndor  Simics).  (Archives  of  the  Party  History 
Institute,  H-s-145.)  The  recollections  of  Dr.  Ldszld  Pollacsek  also  mention  the  leftist  group. 
Furthermore,  the  incident  is  described  in  Kassdk’s  Egy  ember  4lete,  and  he  is  reliable  to  the 
extent  that  his  brother-in-law  was  a  member  of  the  group.  According  to  Bohm  who  is  other¬ 
wise  critical  of  Kun,  “With  this  act  Kun  saved  the  citizens  of  Budapest  from  mass  slaughter" 
(op.  cit .,  p.  304).  We  find  numerous  references  to  the  affair  in  future  polemical  writings, 
especially  in  the  polemics  between  Gyula  Alpdri  and  Kun  (Haus-Hof-und  Staatsarchiv,  NPA, 
290  O.e.). 
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actually  gave  orders  for  execution.  In  the  earlier  months  of  the  Soviet 
Republic  he  had  never  gotten  into  such  a  situation.  The  closest  he 
came  was  to  give  general  instructions  regarding  “firm  and  ruthless” 
intervention  against  the  counter-revolution  in  western  Hungary. 
2)  We  have  already  given  an  account  of  how,  in  the  June  days,  he  had 
manifested  tolerance  towards  truly  dangerous  enemies  of  the  dictator¬ 
ship.  This  time,  however,  his  act  was  directed  against  weak,  insignifi¬ 
cant  people  who  in  themselves  represented  no  real  danger  to  the  dic¬ 
tatorship  and  who,  in  fact,  were  favorably  disposed  towards  it.  3)  He 
had  executed  two  persons  who  were  semi-official  representatives  of 
Soviet  Hungary's  closest  and  most  important  ally,  Soviet  the  Ukraine, 
and  who  had  been  sent  to  Hungary  on  an  official  mission,  if  not  by 
Lenin,  certainly  by  Rakovskii,  who  enjoyed  Lenin's  complete  trust. 

Why  did  he  do  this?  It  would  be  simple  to  answer,  out  of  rivalry, 
out  of  fear  of  losing  his  power;  but  we  have  no  grounds  for  making 
such  a  supposition.  The  two  Ukrainians  were  of  no  account  from  the 
point  of  view  of  political  struggles  in  Hungary,  their  national  back¬ 
ground  eo  ipso  excluded  them  from  playing  an  important  role. 
Compared  to  them  someone  like  Chlepko  stood  far  higher  in  the 
informal  Communist  hierarchy. 

A  more  rational  explanation  might  be  Kun's  antipathy  towards 
the  Ukrainian  Soviet  government, and  towards  its  leader  and  deputy 
leader,  Khristian  Rakovskii  and  Dmitrii  Manuilskii.  Several  docu¬ 
ments  testify  that  Kun  felt  Rakovskii  was  responsible  for  the  cancel¬ 
lation  of  the  Ukrainian  offensive  against  Romania,  and  he  even  com¬ 
plained  about  this  to  Lenin.  Since  the  two  Ukrainians  had  come  to 
Hungary  as  Rakovskii’s  agents,  this  may  explain  why  Kun  applied 
more  severe  standards  against  them  than  against  others. 

But  it  is  also  possible  that  Kun  simply  lost  his  self-control;  under 
the  overwhelming  stress  of  the  preceding  days  his  psychological  state 
was  such  that  his  actions  were  guided  no  longer  by  deliberate  consid¬ 
eration,  but  by  fits  of  passion.  According  to  Korvin,  Kun  regretted  his 
action  a  few  hours  later.  The  transcript  of  the  court  proceedings  indi¬ 
cates  that  he  even  tried  to  endow  this  episode  with  the  appearance  of 
legality;  he  took  statements  “regarding  the  funds  the  two  deserting 
Ukrainian  officer  left  behind,”  thus  attempting  to  create  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  they  were  shot  “while  escaping.” 

It  is  also  pertinent  to  note  that  later,  in  Moscow,  no  reproaches 
were  made  on  account  of  this  episode.  For  a  long  time  Kun  worked 
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together  with  Rakovskii  and  Manuilskii  (even  if  they  were  not  on 
good  terms),  within  the  general  staff  of  the  Comintern. 

Of  course,  the  incident  soon  became  known  in  Budapest.  It  was 
given  ample  publicity  during  the  counter-revolution  and  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  about  Kun  published  during  the  Horthy  regime.  For  the 
moment,  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  was  preoccupied  by  other, 
more  important  events. 

The  public  held  the  Soviet  government  accountable  for  something 
that  did  not  depend  of  it:  the  withdrawal  of  the  Red  Army  was  not 
followed  by  the  evacuation  of  Eastern  Hungary,  compliance  with  the 
second  part  of  Clemenceau's  Note.  Kun  did  not  fail  to  send  a  note  to 
Clemenceau,  but  the  arrogant  reply  simply  confirmed  what  Kun 
knew  already,  that  the  future  Trianon  borders  were  not  meant  for  the 
Soviet  government.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  prepare  the 
offensive  against  the  Romanians. 

The  working  class  was  tired.  Its  vanguard  had  fallen  on  the  bat¬ 
tlefields  in  the  north.  Others  had  grown  cynical,  disillusioned.  The 
sight  of  hungry  women  and  children,  the  disadvantages  experienced 
by  those  reporting  for  military  service  as  opposed  to  those  who 
remained  at  home  diminished  the  fighting  spirit  considerably. 

The  international  situation  was  even  more  depressing.  The  retreat 
of  the  Russian  Red  Army,  the  victories  of  Denikin,  made  it  clear  that 
for  the  time  being  no  assistance  could  be  expected  from  the  East.  The 
last  hope  for  a  revolution  in  the  West  dissipated  when  the  Germans 
signed  the  Versailles  Peace  Treaty,  and  this  act  was  acknowledged  by 
the  working  class.  The  speeches  delivered  by  Kun  in  this  period  were 
obviously  flat,  replete  with  slogans  and  commonplace  statements  that 
were  less  and  less  conducive  to  elicit  true  feelings  from  the  audience. 

By  mid-July  Kun  held  only  two  trump-cards  in  his  hand:  the  offen¬ 
sive  along  the  Tisza,  and  the  world  strike  announced  for  July  21. 

The  history  of  the  preparation  and  course  of  the  offensive  along  the 
Tisza  is  well  known.  Suffice  to  quote  General  Franchet  d'Espere/s  let¬ 
ter  of  July  21  to  Marshal  Ferdinand  Foch: 

We  are  convinced  that  the  Hungarian  offensive  will  collapse 
of  its  own  accord,...  When  the  Hungarian  offensive  is  launched 
we  shall  retreat  to  the  line  of  demarcation,  and  launch  the 
counteroffensive  from  that  line.  Two  Romanian  brigades  will 
march  from  Romania  to  the  front  in  the  coming  days,  accord- 
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ing  to  General  Fertianu’s  promise.  You  can  see,  Marshal,  that 
we  have  nothing  to  fear  on  the  part  of  the  Hungarian  army.  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  Hungarian  Soviets  will  last  no  more 
than  two  or  three  weeks.  And  should  our  offensive  not  bring 
the  Kun  regime  down,  its  untenable  internal  situation  surely 
will* 

These  words  of  Franchet  d’Esperey  were  an  accurate  description 
of  the  prospects  of  the  Soviet  Republic. 

The  world  strike  of  July  21  did  not  change  matters.  While  great 
masses  of  workers  in  the  neighboring  countries — especially  in 
Austria  and  Romania — joined  the  strike,  it  could  not  tip  the  balance 
in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Republic. 

Kun  was  seeking  those  straws  he  could  still  grasp.  He  dealt  with 
minor  and  major  issues.  Among  the  former  there  were  ordinances 
prescribing  the  number  of  shirts  and  underwear  a  citizen  of  the 
Soviet  Republic  was  authorized  to  own.100 

Kun  wrote  a  dramatic  appeal  to  the  proletariat  of  the  world,  albeit 
with  little  confidence  in  its  efficacy.  He  received  the  collaborator  of 
the  British  Daily  News  in  the  company  of  his  wife  and  Gyula  Alpari. 
The  journalist  noted  that  Kun  had  lost  a  lot  of  weight  in  two  months. 
But  Kun  forced  himself  to  be  optimistic:  “The  problem  is  not 
whether  a  Communist  Hungary  can  survive  in  the  midst  of  capitalist 
Europe,  but  rather  whether  capitalist  Europe  can  survive  in  the  face 
of  Communist  Russia  and  Hungary.”  In  reply  to  a  question  about  his 
personal  fate,  he  answered:  “The  problem  of  our  personal  safety  is 
besides  the  point.  I  had  risked  my  life  on  the  Russian  front  for  a 
cause  I  did  not  believe  in,  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  Would  I  become  a 
coward  now?  We  know  we  cannot  expect  good  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  Entente.”101 

While  Kun  exchanged  notes  on  minor  issues  with  the  Italians  and 
the  Austrians,  he  tried  to  exert  some  kind  of  influence,  from  behind 
the  scenes,  on  the  events  which  might  follow  a  collapse.  Most  perti¬ 
nent  were  Bohm’s  negotiations  in  Vienna.  Kun  did  not  direct  these, 
but  gave  Bohm  a  free  hand,  and  even  contributed  to  Peyer’s  trip  to 
Vienna,  though  he  entertained  no  illusions  in  his  regard. 

m MhfTVD,  VI/B,  507. 

**  V6T6S  0j9dg,  July  17,  1919. 

Kun  B^la  elvtdrs  a  Tandcskoztrfraasdg  kulpolitikdjdrtil”  [Comrade  Kun  regarding  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Republic],  Vortto  Ujtdg,  July  22,  1919. 
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Kun  was  confident  that  the  Soviet  government  would  be  replaced 
by  a  Social  Democratic  one  which,  all  things  considered,  would  be  the 
lesser  evil  compared  to  the  White  Terror. 

This  hope  was  at  least  indirectly  reflected  in  the  exchange  of  notes 
with  Vlastimil  Tusar,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Czechoslovakia.  It  is  not 
the  content,  but  the  tone  of  the  notes  that  is  interesting.  After  Kun 
promised  to  comply  with  all  of  Tusar’s  wishes,  interrupting  the  offi¬ 
cial  tone  of  the  letter  in  an  unusual  manner,  he  wrote: 

Now,  however,  respected  comrade,  it  is  the  Socialist  speaking 
to  the  Socialist....  Allow  me,  as  the  representative  of  the 
proletarians  to  declare  the  following:  we  gladly  comply  with 
your  wishes,  in  order  to  once  again  demonstrate  to  the 
proletarians  of  the  world  our  desire  for  peace,  to  prove  once 
again  that  the  campaign  of  slanders  the  bourgeoisie  is 
waging  against  us  is  nothing  but  degrading  subversion.... 
The  Soviet  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Hungary...  does  not 
attempt  to  force  anyone  to  free  himself  from  under  capitalism 
by  artificial  means,  it  merely  strives  not  to  subject  its  own 
workers  to  exploitation  once  again. 

Kun  requested  humane  treatment  for  those  Hungarian 
Communists  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Czechoslovakian 
army. 

The  note,  as  well  as  the  editorial  of  the  Voros  Ujsdg  commenting 
upon  it  and  its  conciliatory  tone  towards  the  erstwhile  enemy,  not 
only  announced  clearly  the  giving  up  of  the  “exportation  of  revolu¬ 
tion,”  but  also  hinted,  by  its  reference  to  “humane  treatment”  and  the 
common  socialist  base,  at  securing  the  right  of  asylum  for  the 
Hungarian  revolutionaries  who  may  be  forced  to  flee  to 
Czechoslovakia. 102 

In  the  meantime  Kun  visited  the  front  lines,  partly  to  find  out  per¬ 
sonally  about  the  conditions  prevailing,  partly  in  order  to  throw  his 
speech  making  abilities  and  the  remnants  of  his  popularity  into  the 
fray,  and  try  to  turn  around  the  soldiers  breaking  formations  and  in 
flight,  this  mass  of  humanity  that  could  no  longer  be  referred  to  as 
military  formations  by  any  stretch  of  imagination.  His  car  travelled 
hundreds  of  kilometers  in  those  days.  He  was  hit  at  the  bridge  over 

lw"Jegyzdk  ndlkal"  [Without  comment],  VorGs  Ojsdg,  July  30,  1919. 
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the  Tisza  at  Szolnok,  and  his  driver  died  at  his  side.  The  features  of 
the  soldiers  were  taut  and  blank,  their  gaze  indifferent. 

"Now  it  is  your  turn  to  fight,  comrades,”  shouted  a  Red  soldier  to 
Kun,  who  tried  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  soldiers  at  Szajol,  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  MQnnich.103 

We  are  justified  in  asking  ourselves:  what  did  Kun  do  to  prepare 
the  aftermath  of  the  dictatorship?  More  exactly,  why  did  he  not  do 
everything  he  should  have  and  could  have  done,  in  the  light  of  subse¬ 
quent  events? 

There  were  no  obvious  obstacles  to  taking  measures  to  prepare 
underground  life  for  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  At  the 
Commissariat  of  the  Interior  there  was  a  plentiful  supply  of  passports 
and  seals  which  would  have  enabled  anyone  to  go  into  hiding  or  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  protracted  residence  in  Hungary  underground.  Kun  might 
have  secured  printing  presses,  paper,  secret  apartments.  He  might 
have  helped  all  those  who  faced  certain  death  to  escape  abroad:  the 
Lenin  Boys,  the  prosecutors  in  the  revolutionary  tribunals,  the  com¬ 
promised  provincial  functionaries.  He  could  have  placed  in  safety  the 
entire  gold  and  hard  currency  reserves  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank, 
as  he  was  accused  of  having  done.  Mainly,  he  could  have  selected  those 
individuals  who  were  not  only  willing  but  appropriate  for  under¬ 
ground  work,  and  did  not  have  such  easily  recognizable  features  as 
Otto  Korvin  or  GyOrgy  Luk&cs.  He  could  only  have  taken  these  mea¬ 
sures,  however,  along  with  the  Social  Democrats;  it  would  have  been 
most  difficult  to  hide  anything  from  them. 

Nothing  was  further  from  the  minds  of  the  Social  Democrats,  how¬ 
ever,  than  working  underground.  On  the  contrary,  they  counted  on 
inheriting  power,  with  the  backing  of  the  Entente.  Therefore,  they 
would  never  have  agreed  to  any  measure  designed  to  weaken  that 
power. 

Around  July  28-30  it  seemed  that  the  head  of  future  Hungary 
would  be  not  the  insignificant  Admiral  Miklds  Horthy,  but  rather 
BOhm,  perhaps  Haubrich,  or  Em<5  Garami.  This  was  the  prospect 
which  prompted  such  compromised  individuals  as  Bokdnyi,  Vdntus, 
and  Nyisztor  to  remain  in  Budapest. 

Kun  had  no  illusions  regarding  the  future.  He  took  the  White 
Tferror  for  granted.  He  was  wrong  about  the  time  factor.  He  thought 
he  still  had  a  few  weeks  left  until  the  collapse. 

108  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  H-m-24/a.  Recollections  of  Ferenc  Mannich. 
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Kun  was  reinforced  in  this  belief  by  the  fact  that  the  Romanians 
did  not  cross  the  Tisza  until  the  29th;  it  could  be  assumed  that,  just 
as  in  May,  they  would  halt  at  the  river.  All  the  more  so,  as  Kun  knew 
that  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  had  not  authorized  the  Romanian 
occupation  of  Budapest;  in  fact,  as  we  now  know,  even  Clemenceau 
was  opposed  to  it.lw 

Thus  Kun  placed  himself  in  a  position  of  wait  and  see — there  was 
nothing  else  he  could  do.  He  wrote  another  proclamation  to  the  prole¬ 
tarians  of  the  world,  and  sent  another  cable  to  Moscow. 

On  the  29th  the  Romanian  Army  crossed  the  Tisza.  The  following 
day  Kun,  accompanied  by  Korvin,  met  with  Bohm,  Weltner,  and  Peyer 
at  Kirdlyhida  to  find  out  what  the  Entente  expected  of  him.  The  condi¬ 
tions — that  the  Soviet  government  resign  and  hand  over  power  to  a 
right-wing  Social  Democratic  directoire — he  rejected  outright. 
According  to  Bohm  he  declared  “that  the  mood  in  Budapest  and 
among  the  troops  was  never  as  enthusiastic  as  now.  We  are  doing  very 
well  at  the  front,  we  have  eliminated  the  bulge,  we  have  sent  the 
Romanians  reeling  backwards,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
ultimate  victory.”  It  is  not  likely  that  Kun  used  such  naive  phrases, 
especially  to  Bohm  whom  he  respected.  These  words  must  have  been 
put  in  Kun’s  mouth  because  of  Bohm’s  feelings  of  ill-will  towards  Kun. 
We  may  assume,  however,  that  Kun  encouraged  Bohm  to  continue  the 
negotiations  for  the  sake  of  gaining  time  (it  would  no  longer  be  proper 
to  say  “instructed”  the  ambassador  to  Vienna,  for  Kun  no  longer  had 
that  power),  but  not  because  the  Soviet  Republic  was  faring  well.106 

By  then  Kun  was  definitely  in  a  hurry,  he  was  improvising;  we 
must  not  wonder  at  the  lack  of  consistency  in  his  moves. 

The  following  day  at  CeglOd,  at  the  headquarters  of  the  First 
Army  Corps,  Kun  deliberated  with  VdgO,  Landler,  Bokanyi,  Pogany, 
Hamburger,  and  chief  of  staff  Ferenc  Julier.  They  continued  their 
deliberations  in  Budapest  into  the  night,  with  the  additional  pres¬ 
ence  of  Ferenc  Bajaki,  Haubrich,  Weltner,  and  Szamuely.  After  all  he 
had  witnessed,  and  fully  cognizant  of  the  futility  of  resisting,  Kun 
nevertheless  argued  for  the  continuation  of  the  fight  (he  was  support¬ 
ed  by  Vsigd,  Szamuely,  Hamburger,  Pogriny  and  Landler).  There  was 
nothing  else  he  could  do.  Even  knowing  his  proposal  was  futile,  he 
would  have  been  the  last  to  recommend  surrender. 

On  the  morning  of  August  1  the  party  leaders  and  the  Governing 

1M  Orraoe,  From  Padua  to  the  Trianon,  p.  320. 

106  Bohm,  op.  cit.t  p.  451. 
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Council  held  a  joint  session  (by  then  the  position  of  the  Council  of  the 
Unions  was  known:  they  had  voted  43  to  3  for  the  surrender  of  the 
dictatorship).  Kun  held  the  briefing.  He  reported  on  the  situation 
frankly,  albeit  emphasizing  strongly  the  only  good  news  from  the  day 
before,  the  recapture  of  Szolnok.  Much  like  on  May  2,  he  proposed 
calling  the  Budapest  Workers’  Council  together,  arguing  that  if  the 
workers  were  ready  to  fight  there  still  was  hope. 

During  the  ensuing  debate,  it  became  obvious  that  he  was  pretty 
much  by  himself.  Only  Szamuely  argued  unequivocally  for  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  fight.  Rudas,  Gyula  Lengyel,  Jen6  Varga  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  discouragement.  Haubrich’s  intervention  was  decisive.  The 
Governing  Council  decided  to  resign. 

All  that  remained  was  the  formal  act,  the  communication  of  the 
decision  to  the  Budapest  Workers’  Council.  This  task  was  entrusted 
to  Zoltan  Rdnai. 

The  session  of  the  Workers’  Council  began  at  3  pm,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Istv^n  Biermann.  Rdnai  delivered  a  long  speech  to 
explain  the  resignation  of  the  Governing  Council.  He  was  interrupted 
several  times;  in  fact,  a  group  of  Communists  left  the  hall  demonstra¬ 
tively  towards  the  end  of  the  speech. 

Kun  entered  the  hall  around  5  pm.  The  minutes  of  the  session, 
kept  in  shorthand  by  Mihaly  Bihari,  provide  an  undoctored,  raw 
account  of  what  took  place. 

‘'Kun  enters  the  hall.  The  members  of  the  Workers*  Council  stand 
up.  Lengthy  ovation.  Voices  sound  out:  ‘  We  are  not  disappointed  in 
you.  Let  us  hear  Bela  Kun!'  ”  B£la  Kun: 

Respected  Comrades!  I  do  not  have  a  voice  left,  only  the 
belief  that  the  proletariat  (loud  interruptions:  “Long  live  Bdla 
Kun!”)  left  in  the  lurch  not  me,  its  leader,  but  left  itself  in  the 
lurch  (“so  it  is!”),  that  proletariat  which  is  nevertheless  not  at 
fault,  because  it  was  not  possible  to  convert  capitalism,  that 
dirty,  ugly  capitalism,  into  anything  but  the  dirty,  ugly  system 
we  now  have  in  this  country  (“Indeed!”).  Comrades,  I  tell  you, 

I  have  debated  within  myself,  I  have  thought  at  length,  what 
to  do.  And  now  here  I  state,  coldly  and  calmly:  the  proletari¬ 
an  dictatorship  has  failed  in  Hungary  (commotion).  It  has 
failed,  but  has  not  failed  for  ever.  It  has  failed  economically, 
politically,  and  militarily.  I,  comrades,  cannot  provide  you 
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with  an  analysis  as  to  what  caused  the  failure  of  the  proletari¬ 
an  dictatorship.  I  also  declare  that  this  was  not  the  way  in 
which  it  should  have  failed,  if  there  had  been  a  real  proletari¬ 
at.  Even  if  the  dictatorship  had  ceased  to  be  economically  and 
politically  viable,  even  if  the  transition  from  Socialism  to 
Communism  had  become  impossible  for  the  time  being,  even 
if  there  are  conscious  and  revolutionary  proletarian  masses, 
even  then  this  is  not  the  way  it  should  have  failed.  (‘True, 
indeed!”) 

I  would  have  preferred  a  different  ending,  comrades.  I 
would  have  preferred  that,  after  the  failed  dictatorship,  when 
we  start  a  fresh  struggle  for  a  new  proletarian  dictatorship,  I 
would  have  preferred  to  see  the  proletariat  fight  on  the  barri¬ 
cades,  I  would  have  liked  that  the  proletariat  die  rather  than 
give  up  its  rule.  That  was  what  I  thought,  comrades 
(Approval).  But,  what  can  we  do?  Should  we  climb  the  barri¬ 
cades  ourselves,  without  the  masses?  We  sacrifice  ourselves 
willingly,  comrades  (Approval).  But  I  ask  you  if  there  would  be 
any  sense  in  such  a  sacrifice,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view 
that  we  would  perish,  for  we  can  perish  anyway,  but  from  the 
point  of  view  of  what  this  would  mean  for  the  international 
proletarian  revolution,  the  change  we  are  experiencing  today. 

Further  in  his  speech  Kun  made  mention  of  the  White  Terror  in 
Finland.  He  declared: 

the  proletariat,  dissatisfied  with  its  own  dictatorship,  will  feel 
even  more  dissatisfied  towards  the  dictatorship  of  the  bour¬ 
geoisie.  A  brief  transitional  stage  will  follow.  Those  who 
agreed  to  carry  it  on  have  accepted  a  very  painful  mission... 
which  cannot  be  done  well,  only  honestly. 

Kun  concluded  his  speech  saying:  During  this  transition  we  step 
aside;  if  possible  we  maintain  class  unity,  if  not,  we  will  fight  again  in 
another  manner,  those  of  us  who  stand  aside  now.  I  believe  if  we  stay, 
then  we  fight  with  renewed  strength,  rich  in  new  experiences,  and 
under  more  objective,  more  realistic  circumstances,  we  will  launch 
the  struggle  with  a  more  mature  proletariat,  a  new  struggle  for  the 

1W  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  600  f,  3/5  O.e.  Bohm  reproduces  the  speech  in  a 
stylited  but  authentic  form,  op.  cit.,  pp.  462-63. 
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dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  and  we  will  start  a  new  phase  of  the 
international  proletarian  revolution.106 

Future  generations  can  easily  detect  contradictions  in  this  speech: 
on  the  one  hand,  White  Terror  can  be  avoided,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
certain  to  come,  the  production  process  will  continue,  but  not  for  the 
bourgeoisie,  etc.  It  would  be  unhistorical  and  futile  to  dwell  on  these. 
The  speech  bears  the  stamp  of  the  moment,  the  profound  bitterness 
and  despair  which  filled  Kun  at  that  moment.  His  state  of  mind  is 
understandable  from  the  humane  point  of  view.  The  events  of  the 
past  few  days — soldiers  abandoning  their  positions,  the  flight  of 
workers  showing  indifference  or  antagonism  to  Kun’s  words,  the 
shell  hit  at  Szolnok,  the  desperate  telegrams — all  these  events  had 
tormented  him  and  broken  his  spirit. 

More  remarkable  than  the  text  of  Kun’s  speech  was  the  attitude  of 
the  audience,  the  applause  which  broke  out  the  moment  he  entered 
the  hall,  the  shout  “we  are  not  disappointed  in  you!”  the  constant 
“Yes,  indeed!”  amounting  to  a  show  of  support.  The  support  was  not 
for  the  speech  (for  Kun  essentially  repeated  what  Rdnai  had  already 
stated),  but  for  the  man.  More  exactly,  for  what  the  man  symbolized. 
The  workers  were  feating  themselves  in  him,  these  four  months  of 
their  own  lives,  which  determined  the  fate  of  each  of  them.  They 
knew  that  no  one  had  done  more  during  those  four  months  than  the 
man  broken  inside  and  out,  whom  they  will  probably  never  see  again. 
From  the  meeting  Kun  hurried  to  the  Hungaria  Hotel  to  deal  with 
the  remaining  task:  organizing  the  flight. 

Did  Kun  have  to  flee?  In  the  light  of  future  events  the  question 
becomes  academic,  but  the  answer  was  not  self-evident  at  the 
moment.  After  all,  the  new  government  came  mainly  from  the  ranks 
of  his  fellow  commissars,  theoretically  it  was  possible  to  doubt  the 
need  for  escaping. 

Only  theoretically,  however.  The  aspect  of  the  streets  of  Budapest 
reflected  the  change  already  on  August  1.  The  tricolored  flags 
appeared  on  the  buildings,  replacing  the  red  ones.  Officers  sowed 
their  former  insignia  back  on  and  paraded  the  streets  demonstrative¬ 
ly,  as  if  to  let  everyone  know,  they  could  not  care  less  what  the 
Workers1  Council  should  decide,  nor  what  threats  were  displayed  on 
the  posters  signed  by  Haubrich.  Kun  had  the  opportunity  to  see 
counter-revolutionary  Budapest,  if  only  for  a  few  hours. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  reason  Kun  had  to  leave.  His  successors 
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insisted  on  his  departure.  The  chronicler  cannot  hide  his  astonish¬ 
ment  at  how  much  both  the  Social  Democrats  and  the  official  diplo¬ 
mats  of  the  Entente  were  afraid  of  this  powerless  man.  They  immea¬ 
surably  overestimated  the  dangers  he  represented.  They  thought  of 
him  as  the  electric  spark  which  could  set  off  the  explosion  in  this 
space  filled  with  some  kind  of  compressed  gas — not  noticing  that  for 
a  long  time  now  that  space  contained  nothing  but  thin  air,  in  which 
the  spark  would  sputter  impotently. 

This  was  the  reason  why  Weltner  himself  hurried  to  Vienna,  to 
bring  to  conclusion  the  negotiation  of  refugee  rights  conducted  by 
Bohm  and  the  Austrian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  over  several  days. 
In  principle,  the  issue  had  been  decided  on  May  1,  when  the  Austrian 
government  first  gave  its  consent.  In  mid-May  Bauer  informed  the 
Hungarian  government  about  the  positive  response.  Then  the  matter 
was  taken  off  the  agenda.  Nor  were  the  representatives  of  the  Entente 
opposed;  for  one  thing,  they  were  highly  hoping  that  Kun  would  leave 
Hungary,  for  another,  they  did  not  wish  to  see  him  turned  into  a  mar¬ 
tyr  in  front  of  their  own  public  opinion  back  home. 

The  essence  of  the  question  was:  who  should  travel  to  Austria?  It 
was  not  easy  to  decide.  Among  the  commissars  who  had  been  Social 
Democrats  before  March  21,  Landler,  Pogdny,  Varga,  and  Hamburger 
had  turned  Communist  and  admitted  as  much.  Other  commissars, 
such  as  Kunfi,  Rdnai,  Btihm,  did  not  become  Communist  at  all,  but 
had  played  a  role  significant  enough  to  fear  reprisals  from  the 
counter-revolution.  There  were  yet  others,  such  as  Bokanyi  who, 
while  they  had  every  reason  to  flee,  appraised  their  predicament  dif¬ 
ferently.  The  situation  of  those  who  had  been  Communists  from  the 
start  was  different  again.  Here  the  question  was  not  whether  they 
should  leave,  but  rather  which  of  them  would  be  allowed  to  enter 
Austria  (for  instance,  Szamuely  was  rejected  outright).  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  some  who  volunteered  to  remain  home  with  the 
mission  of  rebuilding  the  party  underground  (Kelen,  Lukacs,  Korvin). 

This  complex  situation  was  reflected  in  the  agreement  signed  on 
August  2  by  Bohm  on  the  Hungarian  side  and  by  Theodor  Ippen  on 
the  Austrian  side.  The  agreement  mentioned  the  following  names: 
Kun,  Landler,  Pdr,  Vdg6,  Pogdny,  Rdkosi,  Madarasz,  Hirossik,  Varga, 
Lengyel.  There  was  an  important  qualification — "and  their  follow¬ 
ers.”  In  practice  this  could  mean  anyone  the  Austrian  government 

107 
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saw  fit  to  admit.107  Later,  the  list  would  be  considerably  expanded. 

Furthermore,  there  was  always  the  possibility  of  crossing  the  bor¬ 
der  illegally.  There  were  no  serious  border  controls  in  those  days.  The 
capture  of  Szamuely  was  not  at  all  typical  of  the  conditions  along  the 
border.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  the  Austrian  border  there  was  also  a 
Czechoslovakian  and  a  Serbian  one.  In  the  weeks  that  followed  many 
thousands  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity;  but,  around  August  1, 
the  future  victims  of  the  White  Tferror  did  not  see  the  situation  as 
drastic  enough  to  abandon  everything  they  had  earned  with  the  labor 
of  a  lifetime,  and  to  undertake  the  journey  into  unemployment  and 
marginality  in  a  foreign  land,  with  nothing  but  the  shirt  on  their 
back.  If  Kun  can  be  blamed  for  anything,  it  was  that  he  did  not  call 
the  attention  of  those  who  might  be  affected  clearly  and  dramatically 
enough.  Yet  he  may  be  exonerated,  for  he  did  not  want,  and  it  would 
have  been  incorrect  to  ruin  the  prestige  of  the  Peidl  cabinet  from  the 
start.  Kun  might  also  have  felt  that  after  all  some  Communists  had 
to  remain  in  Hungary  to  hammer  out  the  next  revolution.  Moreover, 
it  is  an  old  historical  lesson  that  what  tens  and  even  hundreds  of 
thousands  had  done  will  remain  unpunished  (indeed,  the  numbers  of 
those  who  had  “compromised”  themselves  to  some  extent  during  the 
proletarian  regime  ran  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands.) 

There  was  yet  another  bitter  task  awaiting  Kun  before  leaving: 
he  had  to  report  the  events  ot  Lenin.  The  cable  office  of  Csepel  was  at 
his  disposal  for  a  last  time.  He  summarized  the  events  as  follows: 

August  1.  A  right-wing  Socialist  government  was  formed  in 
Budapest  today,  made  up  of  union  officials  who  had  opposed 
the  dictatorship  and  right-wing  officials  who  had  participated 
in  it.  This  turn  of  events  was  caused  in  part  by  the 
disintegration  of  our  army,  in  part  by  the  anti-dictatorship 
stance  of  the  workers  themselves.  When  this  happened,  any 
further  struggle  for  this  unique  and  hopelessly  leaking  dicta¬ 
torship  would  have  proved  futile.108 

In  the  late  hours  of  the  evening  of  August  1  two  special  trains  car¬ 
rying  the  commissars  and  family  members  pulled  out  of  the  station. 


108  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute.  500  f..  group  12,  O.e.  10.  Quoted  in  Hajdu,  A 
Mogyarortzdgi  TandcikCztiir%a*<^,  p.  354. 
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The  country  which  gave  refuge  to  the  fleeing  Hungarian 
Communists  was  like  an  infant  suffering  from  some  terminal  disease. 

Centuries  old  economic,  political,  cultural  and  ethnic  ties  had  been 
torn  asunder  from  one  day  to  the  next.  Austria,  with  a  population  of 
6.5  million,  began  its  new  life  on  the  ruins  of  an  empire  of  fifty  mil¬ 
lion,  deprived  of  its  roots,  without  food  resources  or  raw  materials, 
without  markets,  suffering  from  hunger  and  cold,  burdened  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  unemployed,  aware  of  its  own  incapacity  to 
survive.  The  first  years  of  the  democratic  Austrian  republic  were 
spent  in  misery  exceeding  that  of  the  previous  regime,  opening  the 
floodgates  of  even  sharper  social  conflicts.  There  was  a  deep  chasm 
between  their  aspirations  and  the  limitations  facing  the  Social 
Democrats  who  attained  power  for  the  first  time.  Their  task  was  no 
longer  to  realize  the  Austro-Marxist  program — but  rather  to  ensure 
minimal  human  needs,  needs  which  the  old  regime  had  been  able  to 
satisfy  more  or  less. 

The  pressure  on  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  which  occupied  the 
apex  of  power,  came  primarily  from  the  right,  and  it  was  heavy.  Its 
coalition  partner,  the  Christian  Socialist  Party,  was  numerically 
somewhat  inferior  (the  SDP  had  72  delegates  to  the  Christian 
Socialists  69),  but  all  the  right-wing  parties  taken  together  enjoyed  a 
majority  in  parliament.1  Moreover  the  Social  Democratic  ministers 
depended  on  the  services  provided,  or  denied,  by  the  old  monarchist 
civil  service — all  this  under  the  close  supervision  of  the  Entente. 

This  was  the  situation  the  Hungarian  Communists  arriving  on 
August  2  had  to  face.  Their  situation  was  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  while  some  considered  the  Austrian  Social  Democrats  as  com¬ 
rades,  other  regarded  them  as  political  opponents.  This  ambiguity 


1  Lajoa  Kerekes,  Ausztria  t6rt4nete  [The  history  of  Austria]  (Budapest:  Akaddmiai  Kiadd, 
1966),  p.  16. 
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also  manifested  itself  in  the  measures  applied  to  the  refugees.8 

The  Social  Democrats  had  to  expect  attacks  from  the  Austrian 
right-wing  for  having  granted  asylum  to  the  Communists.  These 
attacks,  however,  were  mitigated  to  some  extent  by  the  anti- 
Hungarian  feelings  of  the  Austrian  nationalists,  their  fear  that  a 
counter-revolutionary  regime  in  Hungary  would  create  problems 
about  the  Burgenland.  The  Entente  mission  in  Vienna  was  in  favor  of 
finding  room  for  the  ex-commissars  in  Austria.  The  Austrian  govern¬ 
ment  insisted  that  the  refugees  abide  by  the  clause  prohibiting  their 
interference  in  Austrian  politics. 

Although  the  complaints  regarding  their  imprisonment  were  per¬ 
fectly  understandable  from  the  human  point  of  view  (and  these  com¬ 
plaints  take  up  considerable  space  in  the  published  recollections), 
today,  given  our  present-day  knowledge,  we  would  consider  the 
internment  measure  as  the  correct  one,  a  measure  serving  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  refugees  themselves.  If  Kun  and  comrades  had  been 
allowed  to  move  freely  to  Vienna,  the  plots  for  their  physical  annihi¬ 
lation  would  certainly  have  succeeded.  Neither  the  Hungarian  nor 
the  international  Communist  movement  disposed  then  of  any  appa¬ 
ratus  that  might  have  guaranteed  their  safety,  as  the  commissars 
themselves  were  well  aware.  Only  later,  when  the  Communists  who 
had  arrived  in  Vienna  in  the  meantime  had  developed  some  kind  of 
organization,  at  least  in  skeletal  form,  did  they  begin  to  demand 
their  release. 

The  accord  with  the  Austrians  regulated  the  life  of  the  refugees 
only  in  the  most  general  terms.  The  details  were  up  to  the  executive 
authority,  in  this  case  the  Ministries  of  the  Interior  and  of  Justice. 
Even  a  consolidated  state  is  not  made  able  to  have  its  will  prevail 
consistently  at  the  lower  levels  of  administration;  distortions  were 
almost  unavoidable.  As  we  might  expect,  the  Austrian  police  and 
gendarmes,  biased  against  the  Communists,  did  everything  to  make 
the  Hungarian  commissars  feel  unwelcome. 

At  the  time  the  agreement  was  signed  the  Austrian  agencies  were 
not  ready  to  receive  Kun  and  company.  Concern  for  security  demand¬ 
ed  that  the  ex-commissars  not  be  housed  in  Vienna  or  some  other 
large  city,  for  there  they  could  only  have  been  kept  in  prison,  which 

1  Robert  Danneberg,  who  visited  the  inmates  in  September,  described  the  situation  well  in  his 
report  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  Matthias  Eldersch.  As  he  wrote,  he  understood  that  Kun, 
Pdr  and  Vdgd  should  be  interned,  but  he  could  not  understand  why  Varga,  Hamburger,  and 
Madarisz  should  suffer  the  same  fate.  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  f.,  1165/3,  O.e. 
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would  have  elicited  sharp  protests  from  the  Austrian  workers. 
Protection  would  be  far  easier  in  a  small  village,  where  the  arrival  of 
any  strangers  was  likely  to  be  noticed.  Thus,  three  small  communi¬ 
ties  along  the  Czech  border,  in  Lower  Austria,  were  selected: 
Karlstein,  Drosendorf,  and  Heidemahle  in  the  Kolmitzgraben  region, 
where  supposedly  appropriate  space  was  made  available  to  them.3 

The  first  impressions  of  the  refugees  were  rather  unfavorable.  The 
borderguards  at  Briick-an-der-Leitha  confiscated  all  their  money, 
which  was  all  the  more  unpleasant  as  most  had  arrived  without  their 
essentials.  Separation  (Kun  was  assigned  to  Heidemuhle,  his  family 
to  Drosendorf)  also  created  problems,  as  did  the  deplorably  poor  fare 
at  the  beginning.  The  Peasant  and  Citizen’s  Council  of  Krems 
protested  in  a  telegram  against  the  fact  that  Kun  and  company  were 
lodged  in  their  district.  The  peasants  would  not  give  the  Communists 
food,  making  it  difficult  to  provide  milk  for  the  children.  The  refugees 
were  incommunicado  and  could  not  dispose  over  their  confiscated 
funds.  The  nights  were  cool  in  the  mountains,  even  in  August,  and 
there  were  no  blankets.  The  refugees  informed  Chancellor  Karl 
Renner  about  all  this  in  a  strongly  worded  cable.  A  commission  head¬ 
ed  by  deputy  Foreign  Minister  Benedict  Kautsky  was  dispatched  to 
examine  their  complaint.  Consequently,  all  the  internees  were  gath¬ 
ered  at  Karlstein  late  in  August.4 

All  sorts  of  people  gathered  at  the  castle  of  Karlstein  in  the  fall  of 
1919.  In  addition  to  the  Hungarian  ex-commissars,  the  Austrians 
detained  there  all  foreigners  who,  in  their  judgment,  had  some  con¬ 
nection  with  Communism.  Included  were  some  who  played  no  role  at 
all  in  the  struggles  of  the  Soviet  Russian  Republic,  such  as  the 
Russian  Anna  Axelrod  who  in  April  had  travelled  to  Munich  to  estab¬ 
lish  liaison  between  the  Bavarian  Soviet  Russian  Republic  and  the 
Soviet  Russian  government,  and  was  unable  to  reach  home  when  the 
Munich  regime  was  overthrown.6  The  conditions  improved  some¬ 
what,  the  fare  became  tolerable,  but  the  inmates  continued  to  suffer 
from  the  cold,  the  lack  of  hygienic  facilities,  from  the  close  quarters, 
and  from  the  nervous  tension  deriving  from  the  uncertainty  of  their 
situation.  The  problem  of  schooling  for  the  children  was  likewise  not 
solved.  In  October  Kun  fell  sick  with  asthma,  and  his  body  became 
covered  with  hives. 

3  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  f.,  1165/3,  pp.  29-30. 

Ibid.,  pp.  29-31,  as  well  as  in  the  recollections  of  Erzs^bet  Landler,  Kun  Btla  a  kortdrsak 
szemtvel  [B61a  Kun  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries]  (Budapest:  Kossuth,  1986),  pp.  207-08. 
'Ibid.,  pp.  63-70. 
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While  chief  of  police  Johann  Schober  of  Vienna,  later  Chancellor, 
boasted  that  he  was  able  to  isolate  the  internees  completely  from  the 
outside  world,  the  Communist  movement  tried  and  succeeded  in 
establishing  regular  contacts  with  them.  In  October  Paul  Riiegg,  a 
Swiss  member  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Germany,  showed  up  in 
Vienna,  entrusted  by  the  Comintern  with  the  mission  of  liberating 
Kun  and  his  comrades.  Apparently  the  Comintern  did  not  think  it 
beyond  the  realm  of  possibilities  that  Riiegg  could  secure  Kun’s 
release  with  the  help  of  the  Austrian  Social  Democrats.  This  explains 
why  Riiegg  first  called  on  leading  Austrian  statesmen  such  as  Adler, 
Benedict  Kautsky,  and  Danneberg.  Once  they  proved  adamant, 
Ruegg  got  in  touch  with  the  Austrian  Communists,  Karl  Toman  and 
Leopold  Forst,  to  prepare  the  escape.  In  the  meanwhile  he  wrote  let¬ 
ters  to  Kun  and  Por  revealing  important  aspects  of  the  plot,  which 
were  duly  read  by  the  Austrian  police.  Riiegg  explained  that  Gytirgy 
Lukacs  and  the  lawyer  Dr.  Kurt  Rosenfeld  were  informed  about  the 
plans  for  escape,  and  mentioned  the  secret  party  funds  kept  at  the 
administrative  offices  of  the  MAV  Machine  Plant  in  Budapest. 

Naturally,  Riiegg  ended  up  at  a  Vienna  police  station  where, 
among  other  things,  he  confessed: 

The  behavior  of  our  Hungarian  comrades — Kun  and  his  com¬ 
rades — is  viewed  with  a  great  deal  of  displeasure  by  the  Third 
International.  They  are  blamed  for  having  entered  into  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  Entente  instead  of  defending  the  Soviet 
Republic  to  the  end.  Therefore,  the  Third  International  has 
resolved  that  the  Hungarian  comrades  will  be  subjected  to 
investigation,  and  will  have  to  be  brought  to  Moscow  for  that 
purpose.4 

We  do  not  know  whether  Ruegg’s  information  was  authentic,  and 
underground  to  what  extent  was  it  based  on  assumptions  or  on  gar¬ 
bled  information.  In  any  case,  the  news  seems  to  have  reached  Kun. 
The  notion  that  he  might  have  to  do  his  Canossa  in  Moscow  was 
most  probably  yet  another  cause  of  the  worsening  of  his  already 
deplorable  nervous  condition.  He  could  imagine  how  difficult  it  would 
be  to  explain  himself  in  surroundings  where  no  one  would  be  familiar 
with  all  the  factors  of  his  predicament,  and  where  certainly  no  one 

4  Haufl-Hof-und  Staataarchiv,  Neuea  Politischea  Archiv,  no.  290. 
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could  appreciate  the  atmosphere  of  those  last  days  of  July. 

The  inmates  at  Karlstein  and  the  ex-commissars  who  remained 
free  in  Vienna — Lukrics  (who  had  left  Budapest  at  the  beginning  of 
September),  Hevesi,  Szrint 6 — soon  established  contact  with  each 
other.7  With  the  help  of  Austrian  Communists  the  adventurous  Bda 
Klemens  settled  in  Karlstein.  Klemens  met  daily  with  Mdtyrfs 
Rrikosi,  who  was  in  charge  of  procuring  provisions  for  the  inmates, 
hence  had  permission  to  leave  the  premises.  Letters  and  messages 
were  reaching  Vienna  through  the  intermediary  of  Klemens,  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  appropriate  address,  Moscow  as  the  case  may  be.8 

The  systematization  of  such  contacts  made  it  possible  to  form  a 
Central  Committee  of  the  Party,  the  members  of  which  resided  in 
three  different  locations:  Kun,  Landler,  and  Pdr  at  Karlstein,  Lukrics 
and  Hamburger  in  Vienna,  J^nos  Hirossik  in  Budapest.  This  Central 
Committee  faced  a  multitude  of  tasks,  which  they  had  to  confront  in 
their  order  of  urgency  rather  than  importance. 

The  most  urgent  task  was  to  mastermind  the  escape  of  Otto  Korvin, 
arrested  in  August.  Kun  did  not  play  a  role  in  this  action,  since  he  him¬ 
self  was  imprisoned;  he  became  involved  with  only  one  aspect  of  the 
affair,  albeit  a  fatal  one. 

Mihrily  Csuvara,  who  brought  the  plans  of  escape  to  the  attention 
of  the  police,  had  been  his  man.  Kun  had  met  him  in  Soviet  Russia 
where  he  was  active  in  spreading  Communist  propaganda  among  the 
POWs  and  in  organization  work.  When  this  good-looking  man,  who 
gave  the  impression  of  being  a  "genuine  Hungarian  worker,”  offered 
his  services  to  the  Central  Committee  in  Vienna,  Kun  expressed  his 
trust  in  him.  Consequently,  Csuvara  was  able  to  cause  irreparable 
damage  to  the  Hungarian  Communist  movement. 

Csuvara  was  the  First,  but  by  no  means  the  last  mistake  Kun 
made  in  assessing  underground  agents,  with  tragic  consequences. 
The  contemporaries  judged  these  situations  most  severely.  Today,  in 
historical  perspective,  we  may  conclude  that  such  mistakes  were 
unavoidable  in  underground  work.  Similar  affairs  occurred  within 
every  Communist  Party. 

Even  though  they  were  not  able  to  help  Korvin  escape,  the  Central 
Committee  adopted  a  measure,  already  in  December  1919,  which 

7  Agnes  Szabd,  A  KMP  tijjd&zervzztae  IThe  reorganization  of  the  CPH]  (Budapest:  Kossuth, 
1970),  pp.  24-53. 
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was  to  have  considerable  significance.  They  turned  to  the  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment  and  brought  their  attention  to  Hungarian  officers  marooned 
in  Russia,  who  could  perhaps  be  swapped  for  Communists  detained 
in  Hungary,9  Kun  took  the  initiative  in  suggesting  this  measure. 

Meanwhile,  the  condition  of  the  prisoners  was  improving  gradual¬ 
ly.  Contacts  with  the  outside  world  grew  more  frequent.  Italian, 
British,  and  American  journalists  visited  Karlstein.  Less  prominent 
Communists  were  leaving  Karlstein  to  settle  in  Vienna.  In  January, 
Kun’s  wife,  sister,  sister-in-law,  and  daughter  were  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  leave  for  Italy.  Kun’s  son,  Miklos,  was  born  there.10 

With  the  coming  of  winter  the  inmates  suffered  a  lot  from  the 
inclement  weather  at  Karlstein.  The  thick  walls  could  not  be  heated 
through.  Kun  requested  in  a  telegram  to  be  transferred  to  another 
location,  threatening  to  go  on  a  hunger  strike.11  A  commission  led  by 
undersecretary  of  the  Interior  Eldersch  visited  the  place,  and  found 
the  complaints  justified.  On  February  7,  1920,  Kun  was  transferred 
to  Stockerau  near  Vienna,  where  he  was  placed  in  the  vacant  mental 
health  ward  of  the  local  hospital.13  The  others  were  transferred  to  the 
asylum  at  Steinhof  in  Vienna.  Kun  joined  them  within  a  few  days, 
and  remained  there  until  his  liberation. 

The  vicissitudes,  illnesses  and  confinement  had  worn  out  Kun 
emotionally.  At  times  he  indulged  in  sharp  sallies  against  his 
turnkeys,  including  the  chief  of  the  Vienna  police  Josef  Presser 
resorting  freely  to  sarcasm.  Nevertheless,  the  conditions  of  his 
internment  did  not  worry  him  too  much.  He  lost  his  temper  only 
when  he  did  not  receive  the  papers  or  the  mail  in  time. 

Kun  assessed  both  his  personal  situation  and  the  prospects  of  the 
movement  in  optimistic  terms.  Neither  he  nor  the  international 
Communist  movement  could  assess  properly  the  consequences  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Soviet  Republic.  He  thought  of  it  as  a  temporary,  short¬ 
lived,  tactical  failure  at  the  periphery  of  the  international  class 
struggle.  He  was  deeply  convinced  that  within  a  few  months,  one  or 
two  years  at  most,  the  European  bastions  of  capitalism  would  col¬ 
lapse,  revolution  will  triumph  in  Germany  and  Italy,  the  cavalry  of 
the  Red  Army  will  throw  their  arms  around  the  armed  German 


iSzatxJ1  op.  cit.,  pp.  29-31. 

10  Mrs. Kun,  op.  tit.,  p.  306 

nArbeiter  Zeitung,  January  23,  1920;  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  f.,/1166/3, 
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workers,  and  the  Hungarian  Communists  interned  in  Austria  will 
return  to  Red  Hungary,  where  they  will  be  welcomed  by  a  reinvigo¬ 
rated  working  class.  It  was  not  just  he  and  the  strategists  of  the 
Communist  movement  who  felt  this  way:  wise  advocates  of  the  liber¬ 
al  system  with  a  broader  perspective,  such  as  Oszkar  Jdszi,  came  to 
the  same  conclusion.  In  his  letter  of  January  25  to  Mihaly  Karolyi, 
Jdszi  wrote:  “I  am  convinced  that  the  future  is  ours,  provided  a  gen¬ 
eral  European  Bolshevism  does  not  destroy  European  culture  com¬ 
pletely — indeed,  during  many  a  sleepless  night  that  appears  to  me 
the  most  likely  prospect.”13 

Kun’s  optimism  was  fed  mainly  by  the  news  coming  from  Russia. 
Back  in  August  and  September  the  news  was  still  unsettling. 
Denikin  was  advancing  in  three  directions,  the  cities  cited  in  the  mil¬ 
itary  communiques  lay  increasingly  closer  to  Moscow.  The  turn  came 
in  October.  As  a  result  of  the  counter  attack  of  the  Red  Army  the 
fronts  under  Denikin,  Kolchak,  and  Iudenich  collapsed  one  after  the 
other.  The  British  evacuated  the  Soviet  waters  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  the 
Red  Army  won  further  victories  in  Central  Asia.  From  the  Spring  of 
1920  the  oil  from  Baku  served  Soviet  logistical  ends.  The  Entente 
states  lifted  the  blockade  around  Soviet  Russia  and  entered  into  eco¬ 
nomic  accords  with  the  representatives  of  the  new  regime. 

All  these  events,  along  with  the  radicalization  of  the  German, 
Italian,  and  even  French  and  English  working  class,  tended  to  create 
the  appearance  that  the  European  revolution  still  had  enormous 
reserves  at  its  disposal,  and  these  would  be  set  in  motion  as  soon  as 
the  working  class  became  disillusioned  with  Social  Democracy.  Today 
we  know  that  this  assessment  was  mistaken.  The  Communists  failed 
to  consider  adequately  the  fact  that  the  revolutionary  wave  was 
essentially  limited  to  the  defeated  in  the  war,  and  these  countries 
could  not  have  decided  the  fate  of  Europe  even  if  their  revolutions 
had  succeeded.  Hence  we  have  no  right  to  condemn  Kun  out  of  hand 
when  he  wrote  to  Lenin,  on  December  7,  1919:  “the  cause  of  the 
Revolution  is  gaining  in  the  West  hour  by  hour.” 

This  letter  served  Kun  to  indicate  that,  in  spite  of  his  internment, 
he  was  once  again  in  the  mainstream  of  international  revolution.  His 
voice  is  objective,  even  if  his  self-confidence  is  somewhat  forced. 
There  is  no  trace  of  bitterness  occasioned  by  failure,  even  though  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  he  did  not  go  through  hell,  that  the  loss  of 
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his  best  comrades,  the  atrocities  of  the  White  Terror,  the  slanders 
heaped  upon  him  and  the  movement  which,  as  Kun  knew,  had  their 
effect  even  on  the  working  class,  rolled  off  him  like  drops  of  water 
from  the  back  of  the  duck.  Yet  he  wrote: 

The  collapse  of  our  dictatorship  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  our 
proletariat;  now  it  even  has  something  it  never  had  before— a 
revolutionary  past.  In  spite  of  the  White  Terror,  our  party 
organizations  are  multiplying  and  moving  forward,  albeit 
underground.  We  are  publishing  leaflets,  as  many  as  possible, 
we  have  succeeded  in  launching  the  journal  of  our  party....  As 
soon  as  revolution  breaks  out  somewhere  in  the  West, 
Hungary  will  follow  suit.14 

This  notion  of  the  “utility”  of  the  White  Terror  reoccurs  in  his 
future  writings  and  became  one  of  the  factors  determining  his  views 
on  Fascism.  To  pity  the  suffering  worker  would  have  been  a  petty 
bourgeois,  humanist  sentiment.  The  revolutionary,  listening  to  the 
screams  of  the  birthpangs  of  a  new  society,  only  hears  the  heart- 
throbs  of  true  revolution. 

The  final  conclusion  of  this  line  of  argument  is  the  formula  “the 
worse  it  gets  the  better,”  which  Kun  devised  on  the  basis  of  his  expe¬ 
riences  in  January  and  February  1919,  and  which  became  a  pillar  of 
his  whole  strategic  concept.  Actually,  this  tenet  can  be  valid  only  on 
the  eve  of  the  revolution,  while  during  the  period  of  consolidation  it 
becomes  the  source  of  serious  leftist  mistakes,  for  it  follows  that 
every  reform  that  improves  the  lot  of  the  workers  becomes  objectively 
harmful  to  the  working  class.  Vice  versa,  the  deterioration  of  its  situ¬ 
ation  (for  instance,  the  triumph  of  Fascism)  is  assumed  to  promote 
revolution. 

At  any  rate,  we  cannot  criticize  Kun  for  lack  of  consistency;  for 
over  fifteen  years  he  insisted  on  the  argument,  and  abandoned  it  only 
at  the  Seventh  Congress  of  the  Communist  International. 

The  letter  quoted  above  went  on  to  demonstrate  that  its  author 
followed  the  developments  of  the  international  movement  closely. 
Kun  commented  on  the  events  in  Italy  and  Germany,  made  specific 
proposals  to  Lenin,  requested  articles,  urged  the  dispatch  of  an  expe¬ 
rienced  leader  to  Western  Europe.  He  disposed  of  his  “host  country” 

14  Kun,  Vdlogalott  irdsok  4$  besztdek,  II  7. 
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with  a  sleight  of  hand — "there  is  not  much  news  in  Austria,  but  that 
doesn't  matter” — indicated  that  he  must  travel  to  Moscow  on 
Comintern  business,  but  that  naturally  he  would  return  to  Austria. 
He  was  confident  not  only  of  his  imminent  release,  but  also  of  there 
being  no  serious  obstacle  to  directing  underground  work  in  Hungary 
from  Austrian  territory.1® 

His  pamphlet  From  Revolution  to  Revolution  was  begun  in 
Karlstein  and  completed  within  two  months.  Since  this  work  con¬ 
tained  his  first  assessment  of  the  Soviet  Republic,  we  need  to  deal 
with  it  in  some  detail.  Moreover,  it  mentioned  for  the  first  time  some 
ideas  that  were  to  serve  as  guiding  principles  of  his  future  activities. 

In  order  to  understand  the  pamphlet  it  is  necessary  to  know  that 
in  Hungary  the  Soviet  government  which  resigned  on  August  1  was 
replaced  by  a  cabinet  composed  of  union  officials  belonging  to  the 
Social  Democratic  Party.  Gyula  Peidl,  a  well-known  union  official, 
became  prime  minister.  The  government  abrogated  the  directives  of 
the  Soviet  government  and  made  an  attempt  to  restore  the  status  quo 
before  March  21.  Before  the  government  could  take  meaningful  steps 
along  those  lines,  however,  it  was  overthrown.  A  right-wing  monar¬ 
chist  group,  under  the  leadership  of  Istvdn  Friedrich,  took  over.  In 
the  meantime,  on  August  4,  Romanian  troops  occupied  Budapest,  and 
exercised  actual  authority  over  most  of  the  country.  In  western 
Hungary,  however,  the  soldiers  of  the  so-called  “National  Army”  led 
by  Miklds  Horthy  held  sway.  This  group  did  not  submit  itself  either  to 
Friedrich,  or  to  instructions  coming  from  subsequent  governments, 
but  acted  as  an  independent  force.  In  order  to  clear  up  the  confused 
situation  the  Entente  sent  a  representative,  the  British  diplomat 
George  Clerk,  to  Budapest.  Clerk  attempted  to  bring  all  non- 
Communist  forces,  including  the  reconstituted  Social  Democrats  who 
reorganized  at  the  end  of  August,  to  a  common  understanding.  He  did 
not  succeed;  he  could  not  persuade  the  reactionary  counter-revolu¬ 
tionary  military  officers  and  the  Social  Democrats  defending  democ¬ 
racy  to  form  a  coalition  government.  Finally  power  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  extremely  conservative,  anti-Communist  terror-wielding  group 
around  Horthy.  Some  of  the  Social  Democrats  were  forced  into  exile, 
others  were  brought  to  court  and  sentenced  to  long  terms,  yet  others 
were  killed  outright.  Officially,  however,  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
was  not  banned,  out  of  consideration  for  the  Entente.  The  Social 
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Democratic  unions,  albeit  harrassed,  remained  active. 

The  Communist  Party  was  banned,  and  its  members  hunted 
down:  a  few  leaders  who  were  located  were  killed  by  judicial  action, 
that  is  sentenced  to  death.  A  far  larger  number,  however,  were  mur¬ 
dered  without  any  due  process.  Later,  in  1921,  a  law  was  passed 
which  declared  Communist  organizing  a  capital  crime.  This  law 
remained  in  effect  until  1945,  until  the  appearance  of  the  Soviet 
army  in  Hungary. 

In  From  Revolution  to  Revolution  Kun  began  his  assessment  with 
the  Peidl  cabinet. 

The  “Democratic  counter-revolution”  necessarily  led  to  the  White 
Terror,  “nationalism  disguised  as  internationalism”  was  bound  to 
dovetail  into  the  rule  of  “Christian  Nationalism.”  The  Hugarian  rev¬ 
olution  was  a  phase  of  the  international  revolution:  “The  workers 
movement,  which  was  internationally  insignificant  and  which 
acquired  some  significance  internally  only  lately,”  was  not  prepared 
to  seize  power  on  March  21.  The  major  role  in  the  creation  of  the 
“proletarian  dictatorship  was  played  by  the  international  conjunc¬ 
ture  rather  than  the  action  of  the  masses  of  proletarians  in 
Hungary.”  Nevertheless,  the  Hungarian  working  class  “acted  for  and 
in  the  name  of  the  international  working  class.”  It  owed  its  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  fact  that  it  played  the  role  of  a  bridge,  across  which  revo¬ 
lution  moved  from  east  to  west.  “The  failure  of  the  dictatorship 
deprived  the  problem  of  Hungary  of  its  social  relevance  and  reduced 
the  very  significant  Bolshevik  issue  to  the  lower  status  of  a  colonial 
problem.” 

Then  Kun  discussed  the  issue  of  the  union  of  the  two  Marxist  par¬ 
ties.  He  starts  with  the  premise  that  the  main  reason  for  the  fall  of 
the  dictatorship  resided  in  the  structure  of  the  workers’  movement. 
There  were  no  theoretical  struggles  within  the  Hungarian  workers’ 
movement,  the  revolutionary  and  reformist  tendencies  never  became 
crystallized.  “A  spiritually  feebling  party  and  a  united  bureaucracy, 
the  horizon  of  which  was  limited  by  the  politics  of  parliamentarism 
and  by  minor  reforms,  structurally  dominated  the  masses  totally.” 
Unity  prevailed — the  “unity  of  bureaucracy  in  its  lack  of  principles.” 

While  the  newly  formed  Communist  Party  had  destroyed  this 
unity,  the  spread  of  its  principles  encountered  great  resistance,  owing 
to  the  chauvinism  which  permeated  broad  masses,  the  faith  in  the 
omnipotence  of  social  politics  and  social  engineering,  and  the  anti- 
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revolutionary  setup  of  the  whole  workers*  movement.  This  was  how 
the  fusion  came  about,  a  union  which  became  basic  to  the  dictator¬ 
ship. 

The  lesson  to  be  learnt  is  that  never  again  must  there  be  union 
with  the  compromisers,  with  those  who  betray  their  social  class! 

Therefore,  we  must  struggle  against  the  traitor  party  and 
union  bureaucracy.  The  struggle  must  be  sharp  and  unrelent¬ 
ing,  and  it  must  not  be  sidetracked  by  any  slogans  regarding 
fight  between  brothers,  or  by  phrases  to  the  effect  that  the 
bourgeoisie  is  laughing  at  the  conflict  between  the  two  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  workers’  movement. 

The  bourgeoisie  does  not  laugh,  because  the  fight  determines  its 
existence,  an  existence  it  can  maintain  only  with  the  help  of  Social 
Democracy. 

Since  the  decisive  conflict  between  the  two  tendencies,  the  “com¬ 
promisers”  and  the  “appeasers,”  is  unavoidable  and  constitutes,  by 
the  same  token,  the  price  of  victory,  those  Social  Democrats  who  con¬ 
sider  themselves  left-wing  play  a  role  that  is  objectively  harmful;  it  is 
even  more  important  to  expose  them  than  to  expose  the  open  trai¬ 
tors. 

Then  Kun  proceeds  to  explain  the  basic  principles  of  Communist 
tactics.  He  rejects  coups;  he  notes  that  the  dictatorship  on  March  21 
“was  not  the  result  of  the  revolutionary  initiative  of  the  Communist 
Party,  but  a  situation  brought  about  by  the  cowardice  of  the  antirevo¬ 
lutionary  tendency  within  the  working  class  movement.”  Yet  power 
had  to  be  seized,  for  it  would  have  been  inexcusable  to  reject  such  a 
historic  opportunity. 

In  the  concluding  part  of  the  work  Kun  explains  the  Leninist  doc¬ 
trine  regarding  the  revolutionary  party,  especially  the  necessity  of 
centralization  within  an  underground  party.  Then  he  develops  the 
Marxist  notion  according  to  which  the  stupidity  of  the  ruling  classes 
makes  up  for  the  mistakes  commited  by  the  working  class.  The 
White  Terror  will  disillusion  the  workers  not  only  from  democratic 
illusions,  but  from  the  Social  Democratic  Party  as  well,  which  consti¬ 
tutes  an  integral  part  of  the  counter-revolutionary  forces. 

In  the  postscript  Kun  added  in  January  1920  there  was  a  new  ele¬ 
ment,  drawing  the  line  at  the  Social  Democratic  emigration  in 
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Vienna,  the  Kunfi-Bohm  faction. 

The  pamphlet  published  in  German  reached  Lenin,  who  wrote  the 
following  comments  on  the  margins: 

On  the  positive  side,  the  pamphlet  shows  the  solidity  of  the 
author’s  revolutionary  convictions,  his  unshattered  faith  in 
the  revolution.  His  observations  on  how  the  Party  ought  to 
be  are  good.  The  critique  of  Social  Democracy  is  good.  But  a 
major  shortcoming  is  the  complete  lack  of  facts.  This  renders  the 
pamphlet  weak.  Forty  of  the  55  pages  should  have  been  devoted 
to  data  (Social  Democracy  and  revolution,  as  well  as  the  history 
of  the  counter-revolution  in  Hungary),  the  facts  should  have 
been  at  least  outlined,  whereas  the  interpretation  should  have 
been  limited  to  fifteen  pages.  Without  revisions  along  these  lines 
the  pamphlet  is  extremely  weak,  practically  useless.16 

Lenin  was  quite  right;  the  pamphlet  is  indeed  rather  general,  not 
appropriate  for  the  use  of  the  international  workers’  movement.  But 
those  readers  for  whom  the  pamphlet  (written  in  German)  was 
intended— the  Hungarian  Communists — were  familiar  with  the 
facts,  and  did  not  miss  these.  Let  us  note,  however,  — as  is  clear  from 
the  above —  that  Lenin  agreed  with  the  critique  of  Social  Democracy 
expressed  in  the  work,  and  probably  with  everything  written  about 
the  working  class.  The  principal  thesis  of  the  pamphlet,  the  assertion 
that  the  working  class  was  not  ripe  for  the  revolution,  its  conscious¬ 
ness  was  not  at  the  level  of  the  events,  that  it  “abandoned  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  which  fell  into  its  lap  as  a  result  of  the  favorable  international 
situation,  in  a  cowardly  manner” — was  not  an  expression  prompted 
by  the  bitterness  of  the  moment,  but  a  well  thought-out  idea,  to 
which  Kun  would  return  in  the  future. 

Nor  was  Kun  alone  in  holding  these  opinions;  several  leading 
Hungarian  Communists  (e.g.  Laszlo  Rudas),  shared  them.  Others, 
first  of  all  Landler,  questioned  these  assertions,  which  remained  a 
subject  of  debate.17 

While  Kun  made  the  first  attempt  to  provide  a  theoretical  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  four  months  of  the  Soviet  Republic,  he  became  involved  in 
the  practical  work  of  reorganizing  of  the  underground  party  immedi- 

16  Vladimir  I.  Lenin,  Ponoie  tobranie  sochinenii  5th  ed.  (Moscow:  Gospolitizdat,  1958-1965), 
Vol.  52,41. 

17Szab<S,  op.  cit.,  pp.  49-50. 
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ately  after  the  fall  of  the  dictatorship. 

On  September  6,  1919,  the  Hungarian  ambassador  in  Vienna 
delivered  a  note  from  his  government  requesting  the  extradition  of 
Kun  and  companions.  Since  it  could  not  refer  to  political  reasons,  the 
note  described  the  Communist  leaders  as  ordinary  criminals,  accus¬ 
ing  them  of  236  instances  of  murder,  19  robberies,  6  thefts,  as  well  as 
of  forging  banknotes.18  The  fight  against  the  counter-revolution  was 
termed  murder,  the  expropriation  of  bourgeois  property  was  termed 
robbery  and  theft,  whereas  the  Minister  of  Justice  in  Budapest  con¬ 
sidered  the  issuance  of  banknotes  by  the  Soviet  Republic  as  forgery. 
To  press  the  issue,  two  detectives  from  Budapest  called  on  Schober, 
the  chief  of  the  Vienna  police,  for  permission  to  carry  out  an  investi¬ 
gation  in  Austria  regarding  the  Hungarian  Communists.18 

There  was  no  justification  for  the  demand  for  extradition.  The 
Austrian  government  did  not  grant  the  commissars  asylum  merely  in 
order  to  hand  them  over  shortly  thereafter.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
request  would  be  rejected,  nor  was  it  difficult  to  justify  the  rejection. 
The  Austrian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  could  refer  to  a  lack  of  an 
extradition  treaty  between  the  two  countries,  or  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  not  customary  to  hand  over  persons  accused  of  political  offenses, 
whereas  the  charges  regarding  ordinary  crimes  were  far  too  general. 
The  Hungarian  note  did  not  specify  who  killed  whom,  when  and 
how — and  without  this  the  charges  were  groundless.  The  request 
was  duly  rejected.20  The  Hungarian  agencies  had  not  expected  suc¬ 
cess;  hence  they  resorted  to  other  methods. 

As  early  as  September  6,  Schober  reported  to  his  supervisors:  “cir¬ 
cles  close  to  the  Hungarian  government”  were  elaborating  plans  to 
kidnap  Kun  and  Pogany  from  Karlstein  and  smuggle  them  to 
Hungary.  Schober  had  a  reliable  source  of  information:  Pal  Pronay, 
the  leader  of  the  most  infamous  counter-revolutionary  detachment, 
had  visited  him  to  request  his  cooperation.  Indeed,  Schober  did 
promise  such  cooperation  but,  though  deep  in  his  heart  he  probably 
stood  closer  to  the  White  terrorists  than  to  the  Communist  ex-com¬ 
missars,  he  placed  his  duty  above  his  sympathies  and  did  not  allow 
the  plan  to  go  through.21 

18  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  f.,  1165/3.  20,  pp.  47-51. 

18  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  f.,  1165/1,  pp.  248-49. 

20  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  f.,  1165/3,  p.  4146. 

21  Tibor  Hajdu,  ed.,  A  hat  dr  ban  a  haldl  kaszdl ..  .F^jezeteh  Prdnay  Pdl  Fe(jegyz4seibdl  [Death 
is  harvesting  on  the  horizon...  Chapters  from  the  notes  of  Pdl  Prdnay]  (Budapest:  Kossuth, 
p.  1,  1963),  p.  1. 
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The  Prdnay  detachment  prepared  the  kidnapping  with  an  elabo¬ 
rate  apparatus,  obtaining  the  backing  of  the  Hungarian  General  Staff 
and  of  Horthy  himself.  The  plan,  as  Prdnay  wrote,  was  as  follows. 

We  will  dope  three,  perhaps  four,  of  the  commissars,  the 
biggest  scoundrels  (Kun,  Hamburger,  Landler,  Pogany),  stuff 
them  into  vehicles,  and  carry  them  to  Hungary.  The  others 
would  be  hanged  on  site,  on  the  lampposts  and  trees  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  castle,  as  the  most  fitting  punishment  for 
them.23 

The  officers  under  Pronay  reconnoitered  the  site  carefully.  The 
leader  himself  showed  up  in  November,  walked  around  the  castle 
and  finalized  the  plan  for  action. 

The  detachment  arrived  at  Karlstein  on  December  19,  1919.  The 
agents  of  the  Austrian  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  who  knew  about  the 
plan  in  detail,  were  prepared  to  meet  them.  They  arrested  three  of 
the  plotters,  forcing  the  others  to  retreat.23 

The  counter-revolutionaries  did  not  give  up  their  attempts  after 
the  first  fiasco.  They  elaborated  a  new  plan  after  Kun  had  been 
transferred  to  Stockerau.  They  formed  a  group  of  officers  who  would 
execute  the  commissars  on  site,  after  liquidating  the  gendarmes  in 
charge  of  the  watch.  “This  was  our  only  option,  since  we  did  not  have 
sufficient  vehicles  or  manpower,  hence  kidnapping  was  out  of  the 
question,”  complained  Pronay.14 

The  group  of  eleven  men  reached  the  hospital  at  Stockerau, 
managed  to  climb  the  fence,  but  were  discovered  before  they  could 
proceed  to  disarm  the  watch.  The  culprits  escaped  in  the  ensuing 
confusion.28 

In  April  1920  the  interned  were  at  Steinhof,  under  relatively 
favorable  circumstances.  Their  families  were  free  in  Vienna,  as 
were  most  of  the  former  inmates.  Those  who  were  still  interned 
were  troubled  by  the  uncertainty,  rather  than  the  bad  treatment, 
hence  they  resorted  to  a  hunger  strike,  demanding  to  be  set  free.26 
They  thought  there  would  be  no  danger  in  Vienna. 

”  Ibid.,  pp.  143-44. 

23  Archive*  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  f.,  1165/3,  pp.  337-38. 

ed.,  op.  at.,  p.  181. 
uIbid.,  p.  183. 

Archives  of  the  Party  Hiatory  Institute,  f,  1115/11.  Kommumsticheskii  lnternat&ional, 
1920,  No.  12,  pp.  2213-14. 
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On  April  4,  1920,  in  the  afternoon  of  Easter  Sunday,17  the  compa¬ 
ny  gathered  in  the  hospital  annex:  Kun,  Pdr,  V£g6,  Rfikosi,  and  the 
visiting  relatives — wives,  sisters,  and  children.  They  opened  the 
package  sent  by  “comrades  in  Vienna”  very  happily:  it  contained 
gourmet  foods  long  not  tasted — cakes,  chocolate,  oranges — accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  warm  letter.  Long  deprived  of  such  goodies,  they  consumed 
the  food  greedily.  Within  a  few  hours  each  of  them — except  for  Vagb 
who  did  not  partake — experienced  symptoms  of  poisoning.  The 
investigation  revealed  that  the  food  was  tainted  with  atropin. 
Fortunately,  medical  help  was  readily  available  and  came  on  time; 
no  one  was  seriously  affected.  The  Austrian  police  arrested,  among 
the  culprits,  one  Laszlb  Gireth,  a  member  of  the  Prbnay  detachment, 
who  had  organized  the  poisoning  with  two  companions.28  This  was 
the  last  attempt  to  murder  the  ex-commissars. 

From  the  Spring  of  1920,  with  improved  mobility,  Kun  was  able 
to  devote  increasing  energy  to  the  affairs  of  the  Hungarian  and 
international  Communist  movement.  The  reorganization  of  the 
Hungarian  Communist  Party  made  good  progress.  In  February, 
Voros  Ujsdg  of  Vienna  appeared  as  an  annex  to  the  Rote  Fahne , 
newspaper  of  the  Austrian  brother  party.  Although  Kun  did  not 
think  of  it  as  a  real  paper,  its  appearance  was  nevertheless  a  con¬ 
crete  achievement.  Theoretical  debates  became  more  lively;  the  for¬ 
mer  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Republic  wrote  up  the  lessons  they  had 
learnt  from  the  first  Hungarian  proletarian  revolution.  There  were 
some  dissonnant  voices,  the  search  for  a  scapegoat  got  under  way 
and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  theoretical  arguments  mingled  with  ad 
personam  arguments,  with  subjective  prejudices.  The  outlines  of  the 
two  factions  began  to  evolve,  if  only  in  embryonic  form. 

For  the  time  being  this  split  had  merely  an  emotional  context. 
Some  Communist  leaders,  Pogany  first  among  them,  became  close 
to  Kun  at  the  Castle  of  Karlstein.29  During  the  dictatorship  Pogany 
did  not  count  as  one  of  Kun’s  closest  associates,  whereas  earlier,  as 
we  have  seen,  their  relations  were  rather.  A  year  after  Pogany  had 
Kun  arrested  at  the  Maria  Theresa  barracks,  they  were  close 
friends.  Pogany  knew  it  would  take  time  before  the  Communist 
movement  would  accept  him  as  a  valuable  leader,  and  that  this 
could  hardly  happen  without  Kun’s  support.  Kun,  on  the  other  hand, 

27  Mrs.  Kun.  op.  cit.,  p.  292. 

“Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  f.,  1165/2,  pp.  623-33. 

M  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute.  Recollections  of  Mrs.  Jdrsef  Pogdny. 
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needed  Pogany;  he  was  a  journalist  who  could  write  well,  an  excellent 
speaker  and  organizer,  whose  education  was  comparable  to  Kun's. 

Kun’s  other  loyal  man  was  Bela  Szantd  Szantd  had  sided  with  Kun 
already  in  1918  and  remained  faithful  to  him  to  the  end.  He  did  not  insist 
on  equality,  but  subordinated  himself  to  Kun  and  tried  to  make  himself 
useful. 

Among  Kun’s  supporters  were  Bela  Vagri,  Em6  Par,  Ferenc  Rakos — peo¬ 
ple  who  had  been  leaders  in  Hungary  but  had  lost  their  footing  in  exile. 

Kun’s  relations  to  Matyas  Rakosi,  Laszlo  Rudas,  and  Jen6  Varga  were 
more  oomplex.  Rakosi  was  more  than  willing  to  help  Kun  and  his  family 
during  their  difficulties  in  the  Castle  of  Karlstein,  but  was  careful  enough 
not  to  incur  any  political  obligations.  Rudas  stood  close  to  Kun  politically, 
but  maintained  his  right  to  independent  judgment  Although  Varga  recog¬ 
nized  Kun’s  role  as  “leader”,  aware  of  the  dangers  of  life  in  exile  he  tried  to 
distance  himself  from  that  circle. 

Those  who  gathered  on  the  other  side  either  had  never  been  close  to 
Kun  (such  as  Lukacs  or  Landler),  or  had  confronted  him  on  some  occasion 
(such  as  Bettelheim).  At  any  rate,  the  “ordinary”  refugees  arriving  in 
Vienna  almost  daily,  sooner  or  later  had  to  make  up  their  mind  which  side 
to  join. 

Opting  was  also  a  matter  of  survival.  It  was  almost  hopeless  to  find 
work  and  a  living  in  Austria.  Most  of  the  emigrants  who  gathered  in  the 
camp  at  Grinzig  had  to  rely  on  various  forms  of  assistance.  There  was  no 
International  Red  Cross.  There  was  no  institutionalized,  systematic  help  to 
be  had;  who  received  lunch,  a  coat,  or  a  blanket  was  primarily  a  matter  of 
contacts. 

Kun  did  his  best  to  help  the  refugees,  making  sure  they  knew  where  the 
help  was  coming  from.  He  wrote  to  Rudnyanszky,  asking  for  funds.30  Funds 
did  arrive  from  Moscow,  through  various  channels.  Rudnyanszky  requested 
Edit  Hajos  to  cross  the  front  lines  of  the  civil  war  and  deliver  money  to  the 
refugees  in  Vienna  Hajo6  succeeded  in  this  extremely  complex  assignment 
Mieczyslaw  Bronski,  the  leader  of  the  Soviet  commercial  delegation  in 
Vienna,  was  in  touch  with  several  Hungarian  Communists,  and  also  for¬ 
warded  funds  from  the  Comintern.31  The  group  around  Landler  had  some 
control  over  the  funds  salvaged  from  Hungary. 

On  May  4,  1920,  Kun  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Lenin.  The  first  part  of  the 
letter  dealt  with  Mihaly  Karolyi.  Karolyi  had  left  Budapest  in  June  1919, 

30  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  f.,  1061/1  237  O.e. 

Archives  of  GyOrgy  Lukdcs  at  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences.  Recollections  of  Edit 
Hajds,  as  well  as  oral  communications  by  Sdndor  Radtf. 
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at  a  time  when  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Republic  was  already  apparent. 
Karolyi  was  no  Communist,  did  not  agree  with  many  of  the  measures 
introduced  during  the  Soviet  Republic,  but  refused  to  join  any  group 
of  counter-revolutionaries.  He  was  sharply  opposed  to  the  Horthy 
regime,  all  the  more  so  since  the  followers  of  Horthy  made  no  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  events  of  March  1919  and  those  of  October  1918, 
and  regarded  Karolyi  as  the  host  of  Bolshevism,  as  a  traitor.  Karolyi 
was  staying  in  Prague  in  1920,  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the 
Czechoslovakian  government.  His  political  convictions  were  defined 
by  one  negative — his  complete  disilluion  with  liberal  democracy.33 
This  was  the  reason  he  turned  to  Kun,  declaring  that  he  would 
expose  himself  only  on  behalf  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  workers  and 
peasants,  and  only  in  common  cause  with  the  Communists.  Kun  had 
worries  and  reservations.  “I  consider  Karolyi  personally  an  unques¬ 
tionably  decent  person,”  he  wrote  to  Lenin,  but  immediately  added 
that  “we  cannot  allow  him  into  the  Party.”  Kun  felt  it  might  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  cooperate  as  Bolsheviks  and  Mensheviks  had  done  during  the 
first  phase  of  the  bourgeois  revolution  in  Russia.  “For  the  time  being 
I  postpone  discussions  with  him,”  he  wrote.  He  refused  the  material 
help  offered  by  Karolyi.  Karolyi  was  thinking  about  travelling  to 
Russia,  as  Kun  wrote.  He  advised  Karolyi  to  turn  to  Lenin. 

As  far  as  we  know  the  relationship  between  Karolyi  and  Kun  was 
maintained  by  correspondence.  Karolyi  and  Kun  did  not  much  care 
for  each  other.  When  Karolyi  turned  to  Kun,  it  was  not  to  Kun  per¬ 
sonally,  but  to  the  political  group  around  him.  Later  he  realized  that 
the  faction  around  Landler  was  more  responsive. 

Then  Kun  proceeded  to  discuss  the  peasantry  issue.  “Some  of  our 
comrades,”  he  wrote,  “for  lack  of  competence  or  out  of  revolutionary 
impatience,  would  like  us  to  proclaim  the  message  of  land  reform.” 
Kun  assured  Lenin  that  he  was  against  it,  but  requested  that  Lenin 
develop  his  stand  at  least  in  theoretical,  general  form. 

Then  Kun  turned  to  the  problem  of  the  Communist  movements  in 
Western  Europe,  writing  “the  differences  between  the  Russian  prole¬ 
tarian  revolution  and  the  Western  revolutionary  movement  are  grow¬ 
ing  perceptibly.”  The  Communists  in  the  bourgeois  democratic  coun¬ 
tries  fight  under  conditions  that  are  diametrically  opposite  to  those 
surrounding  their  Russian  and  Hungarian  comrades;  they  are  seek¬ 
ing  their  own,  local  responses  to  the  problems  of  their  country  and 

32  Tibor  Hajdu,  Kiirolyi  Mihdly  (Budapest:  Akaddmiai  Kiadd,  1970),  pp.  126-27. 
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find  that  these  responses  are  significantly  different  from  the  practice 
that  has  evolved  in  Soviet  Russia.  “The  Czech  Communists  refer  to 
you  when  they  argue  about  the  temporary  need  for  the  democratic 
republic.”  The  slogan  “dictatorship  without  terror”  has  been  sounded, 
and  it  is  no  different  from  the  slogan  “Social  Democracy  without  pro¬ 
letarian  dictators.”  Kun  cannot  provide  an  answer  to  these  questions, 
he  feels  only  Lenin  can.  As  regards  the  issue  of  terror,  he  feels  a  need 
to  find  excuses:  he  feels  he  has  to  explain  why  proletarian  power  in 
Hungary  had  been  so  “liberal.”  On  his  part,  he  explains:  “The  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  Russian  phase  of  the  revolution  and  the  next 
phase  is  growing.  Even  Radek  has  admitted  that  we  cannot  count  on 
a  purely  communist  dictatorship  (italics  by  author)  in  the  West.”  He 
refers  to  the  fact  that  the  mass  parties  in  the  West  cannot  do  without 
such  half-Communist  individuals  as  Constantino  Lazzari  or  Paul 
Levi.  There  can  be  no  party  purges  in  the  West,  wrote  Kun. 

If  we  compare  this  letter  with  Kun’s  writings  of  a  later  period  on 
similar  issues  we  must  conclude  that  he  definitely  retrogressed.  His 
efforts  in  the  twenties  and  the  thirties  were  generally  devoted  to 
making  the  movements  in  Western  Europe  similar  to  the  one  in 
Russia,  and  his  ability  to  appreciate  the  differences  in  environment 
steadily  diminished.  Nor  can  we  ascribe  this  shortcoming  to  Kun’s 
place  of  residence;  it  was  not  a  matter  of  his  perspective  being  limit¬ 
ed  by  the  atmosphere  in  Moscow — in  the  twenties  he  spent  many 
years  in  the  West. 

Kun  went  on  to  inform  Lenin  about  Austrian  shipments  of  arms  to 
Poland  with  the  collaboration  of  the  Austrian  Social  Democrats 
(although  Adler  objected).  He  asked  Lenin  to  send  an  appropriate 
person  to  deal  with  the  affairs  of  the  Communist  International  to 
Berlin — Bukharin  or  a  man  of  comparable  caliber.  He  thanked  Lenin 
for  the  financial  help  received  from  the  Soviet  government,  and 
requested  that  the  government  approach  Renner  regarding  their  lib¬ 
eration. 

Regarding  his  own  fate  Kun  repeated  that  he  would  prefer  to 
remain  in  Austria.  He  felt  this  was  where  he  could  be  most  useful  to 
both  the  Hungarian  and  the  international  Communist  movements. 
From  today’s  perspective  this  expectation  does  not  seem  realistic. 
But  at  the  time  the  letter  was  written  the  majority  of  the  former 
commissars  lived  freely  in  Vienna,  disposing  of  legally  registered 
apartments.  It  did  not  seem  impossible  that  he  too  would  be  granted 
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similar  status.  This  was  where  the  atmosphere  was  freest,  the  work¬ 
ers’  movement  most  advanced.  The  temporary  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  was  able  to  function  in  this  rela¬ 
tively  free  atmosphere,  and  this  was  the  intellectual  headquarters  of 
the  propaganda  work  directed  at  Hungary.33  Kun  did  not  wish  to  dis¬ 
tance  himself  from  these  activities.  Although  he  felt  it  important  to 
travel  to  Moscow  on  Comintern  matters,  he  felt  he  could  await  the 
imminent  Hungarian  revolution  in  Vienna.34 

The  Czechoslovakian  spy  ring  operating  in  Moscow  found  out 
about  the  letter.  Masaryk  informed  Renner  of  its  contents,  although 
in  excerpts  and  inaccurately.36 

The  Czechoslovakian  interest  in  Kun  was  reciprocated.  Kun  sent 
dozens  of  cadres  of  the  Hungarian  party  to  the  northern  neighbor, 
where  conditions  for  Communist  agitation  among  the  large 
Hungarian  minority  were  favorable.  These  cadres  included  Pdr, 
Munnich,  Hugo  Kenczler,  Bela  Illes,  Emfl  Seidler,  and  others.  He  got 
in  touch  with  the  leader  of  the  fledgling  Communist  movement  in 
Czechoslovakia,  Bohumir  Smeral.  In  a  letter  dated  June  19  Kun 
informed  Smeral  that  the  independent  paper  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Hungary,  Proletdr ,  will  soon  appear,  and  he  would  like  to 
have  it  distributed  in  Slovakia  as  well.  He  asked  Smeral  for  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  the  Communist  International,  hinting  that  Smeral’s  article 
would  be  far  more  convincing  than  anyone  else’s.  (Smeral  had  partic¬ 
ipated  in  the  Second  Congress  of  the  Comintern,  but  the  split  in  the 
Czech  Party  had  not  yet  taken  place).38 

In  the  meantime  there  was  a  turn  in  Kun’s  situation.  The  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  Soviet  government  was  successful. 

It  was  clear  to  Lenin,  already  in  August  1919,  that  Kun  had  to  be 
brought  over  to  Soviet  Russia.  The  Soviet  press  devoted  considerable 
space  to  the  affairs  of  the  Communists  held  prisoner  in  Austria;  sev¬ 
eral  articles  appeared  in  Pravda  and  Izvestia.  The  final  step  had  to 
be  taken  along  diplomatic  lines.  In  late  August  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  informed  the  Austrian  government  “that  the  safety  of  the 
Austrians  in  Russia  depended  on  the  safety  of  Bela  Kun  and  other 
Hungarian  Bolsheviks  interned  in  Austria.”37  On  November  23,  the 
Soviet  Commissariat  of  Foreign  Affairs  confirmed  this  stand,  adding 

“Szabd,  op.  cit.,  p.  71. 

34  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  676  f.  2.  cs.  18  O.e. 

“Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  f.,  1165/2. 

“Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  f.,  1115/11. 

37  Foreign  Office  Archives  (London),  P.  R.  O.  371/3516  f.,  1193  (collected  by  Tibor  H^jdu). 
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that  the  Austrian  citizens  in  touch  with  the  Austrian  government 
would  remain  in  Russia  as  hostages,  to  prevent  the  delivery  of  Kun  and 
companions  to  the  Hungarian  authorities”  From  then  on  exploratory 
negotiations  were  undertaken  along  various  diplomatic  channels. 

The  Soviet  Party,  fully  aware  of  Austria’s  dependent  status, 
included  the  British  in  the  negotiations.  Maksim  M.  Litvinov,  while 
conducting  commercial  negotiations  in  Copenhagen,  told  the  Labour 
Party  MP  James  O’Grady  that  the  Soviet  government  would  be 
grateful  if  the  British  were  to  act  as  intermediaries  between  Austria 
and  Soviet  Russia  in  the  matter  of  swapping  the  Hungarian 
Communists.”  Foreign  Minister  George  Curzon  rejected  the  notion  of 
acting  as  intermediary,  but  the  idea  appealed  to  the  British 
Ambassador  in  Vienna.  As  he  wrote  in  his  dispatch,  “from  the  local 
point  of  view  it  would  be  wonderful  to  be  rid  of  these  individuals.... 
Although  the  Hungarian  government  is  likely  to  object,  they  (i.e.  the 
Hungarian  Communists)  would  probably  be  less  harmful  in  Russia 
than  anywhere  else.”40  Since  he  did  not  receive  an  immediate 
response,  on  March  2  the  Ambassador  sought  out  Chancellor  Renner 
to  inform  him  about  Litvinov’s  proposal. 

Although  the  proposal  contained  no  new  elements  to  Renner,  he 
nevertheless  attributed  significance  to  the  intervention  of  the  British 
Ambassador.  The  only  way  he  could  interpret  this  was  that  the 
British  government  not  only  had  no  objections,  but  looked  upon  the 
swap  favorably.  Nor  did  the  Italian  government  raise  objections, 
although  it  added  that  it  would  not  permit  Kun  to  leave  for  Soviet- 
Russia  via  an  Italian  port.  The  French  and  American  ambassadors 
informed  the  Austrian  government  that  their  government  would 
agree  to  the  swap  only  if  the  Soviet  authorities  would  also  release  the 
French  and  American  prisoners  held.41 

Soviet  diplomacy  worked  full  throttle  for  the  liberation  of  Kun. 
Negotiations  were  undertaken  with  the  Entente  as  well  as  with  the 
Austrians.42  Although  the  Soviets  were  unable  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  the  Entente,  the  treaty  with  the  Austrians  was  ready  by  May 
1920.  The  Soviet  government  agreed  to  release  Austrian  military  and 
civilians,  whereas  the  Austrians  would  release  Russian  POWS  and 

"Haus-Hof-und  Staatsarchiv,  Neues  Politisches  Archiv,  no.  290,  p.  590. 

" Documents  on  British  Foreign  Policy ,  Series  I,  Vol.  XII,  p.  138. 

40  Ibid. 

41  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  f.,  1165/2  pp.  18S-214. 

41  Vladimir  I.  Lenin,  Lenin  Otszes  Muvei  (The  complete  works  of  Lenin]  (Budapest:  Kossuth, 
1974),  vol.  40,  p.  312. 
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the  Hungarian  commissars.-13 

Only  the  travel  arrangements  remained  to  be  made.  This  seem¬ 
ingly  insignificant  detail  caused  Renner  a  great  deal  of  worry.  Since 
he  was  unable  to  obtain  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Entente,  Kun 
had  to  be  delivered  to  Soviet  Russia  in  secret.  Under  the  conditions, 
when  air  travel  at  such  distances  seemed  impossible,  this  could 
only  be  done  by  sea.  Since  the  Italians  had  firmly  objected,  some 
German  port  had  to  be  used,  for  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
cross  German  territory,  particularly  Bavarian  territory,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  which  objected  strenuously.  The  only  alternative  was  to 
enter  into  contact  with  the  Czech  government/4  President  Tomas 
Masaryk  seemed  favorably  inclined.  Negotiations  with  the  German 
government  which,  since  the  Social  Democrats  had  bailed  out  in 
June,  was  led  at  that  time  by  Konstantin  Fehrenbach,  a  politician 
of  the  Center  Party,  proved  more  arduous.  Hartmann,  the  Austrian 
ambassador  in  Berlin,  reported  his  disappointment  to  Renner  sev¬ 
eral  times:  the  Germans,  fearing  some  kind  of  unpleasantness  on 
the  part  of  the  Entente,  did  not  want  to  contribute,  even  tacitly,  to 
Kun’s  transit  through  German  territory.  The  maximum  they  would 
allow:  if  a  train  containing  Russian  POWs  were  to  transit  through 
Germany  to  be  embarked  in  Stettin,  it  would  not  be  closely 
watched.44 

The  Austrian  government,  for  long  intent  on  getting  over  the  Kun 
affair,  complied.  A  train  left  Austria  on  July  15,  1920,  with  108  men 
and  8  women  (Russian  POWs  and  their  relatives)  through  Odenberg 
for  Stettin.  Even  before  the  train  crossed  the  German  border  the 
press  services  of  the  world  broadcast  the  news:  Kun  was  on  board! 

Who  told  the  Czech  newspaper  Narodny  Listy,  which  published 
the  news  first,  we  do  not  know.  There  were  plenty  of  potential 
informers.  The  Austrian  and  Czech  ministries  of  foreign  affairs 
knew  about  the  deal,  and  their  personnel  consisted  mainly  of  civil 
servants  who  did  not  like  the  new  boss,  the  Social  Democrats.  It  may 
have  been  the  Austrian  colonel  who  accompanied  the  train  or  one  of 
the  Hungarian  refugees  in  Vienna.  We  must  wonder  at  Renner's 
naivety  in  assuming  that  a  small  lie,  to  wit  that  Kun  had  escaped, 
would  suffice  to  ensure  clear  sailing. 

43 Ntpszava,  July  18,  1920;  Haus-Hof-und  Staatsarchiv,  Neues  Politiaches  Archiv,  Presidienak- 
ten,  K- 284 500, 
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The  train  reached  Stettin  after  delays  and  missed  the  boat  which 
was  supposed  to  ferry  the  shipment  quietly  to  Russia.  The  hours  of 
waiting  proved  sufficient  to  give  the  presence  of  Kun  away  to  the 
German  government  and  force  it  to  intervene.  At  its  July  20  sitting 
the  German  cabinet  discussed  the  situation  and  decided  to  send  the 
entire  train  back  to  Austria.46 

It  entrusted  the  Social  Democrat  Moritz  Schlesinger  with  carrying 
out  the  action,  inasmuch  as  he  was  head  of  the  Reich  Office  for  POW 
Affairs.  Since  the  Austrian  government  categorically  refused  to  allow 
the  train  back  into  Austria,  it  was  soon  reported  to  Schlesinger  that 
the  train  was  sidetracked  at  the  Tsmpelhof  railroad  station  in  Berlin. 
Schlesinger  went  out  to  the  station,  removed  Kun,  who  was  traveling 
in  the  company  of  Mozes  Gabor  and,  unable  to  think  of  a  better  solu¬ 
tion,  took  him  to  his  apartment.  Kun  spent  the  entire  day  in 
Schlesinger’s  private  library.  In  the  meantime,  Schlesinger,  with  full 
knowledge  of  his  supervisors,  got  a  German  passport  with  a  false 
name,  which  he  handed  over  to  Kun  that  very  evening.  There  was  no 
further  obstacle  to  stop  Kun  from  sailing  from  Stettin  to  Petrograd, 
on  July  30. 47 

On  August  II,  1920,  the  Soviet  customs  officials  could  report  to 
the  Commissariat  of  Foreign  Affairs  the  good  news:  “Comrade  Bela 
Kun  had  arrived  in  Petrograd.”46 

The  workers  of  revolutionary  Petrograd  greeted  the  man  about 
whom  they  heard  so  much  over  the  previous  six  months  enthusiasti¬ 
cally.  Bukharin  and  Sokolnikov  greeted  Kun  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet 
government.  Bukharin  referred  to  him  as  the  Hungarian  Liebknecht — 
indeed,  no  title  more  flattering  could  have  been  awarded. 

Kun  replied  in  emotional  tones: 

I  came  to  Soviet  Russia  only  for  a  short  time.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  help  which  you  have  given  me  and  the 
Hungarian  Communists.  I  am  certain  that  we  would  soon  be 
able  to  return  the  favor.  The  second  Hungarian  revolution 
will  soon  carry  the  day,  and  then  we  will  be  able  to  help 


Christoph  Stamm  “Der  Bela  Kun  Zwischenfall  im  Juli  1920  und  die  deutsch-sowjetischen 
Be zieh ungen."  Jahrbuher  far  Geschichte  Osleuropas,  1983,  no.  3. 

Moritz  Schlesinger,  Errinerungen  eines  Aussenseiters  im  diplomatiBchen  Duns t  (Cologne: 
Verlag  Wissenschafl  und  Politik,  1977),  pp.  128-31;  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute, 
f.,  1165/1.  227  o.e. 

46  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  501  f.,  15/1  O.e.  VIII  k.  p.  340. 
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you,  we  will  facilitate  your  struggle.49 

From  Petrograd  Kun  travelled  to  Moscow  where  he  was  temporar¬ 
ily  housed  at  the  Lux,  the  hotel  of  the  Communist  International.  Old 
friends  and  comrades-in-arms  awaited  him:  Varga,  Szrinto,  Rakosi, 
Farkas  Lebovics,  Rudnyrinszky.60  Soon  the  leaders  of  the  CPSU, 
including  Lenin,  would  greet  him. 

No  records  of  these  talks  have  survived,  though  their  significance 
regarding  Kun's  career  was  decisive.  We  cannot  give  credence  to  the 
third  or  fourth-hand  accounts  in  the  various  memoirs.  We  do  not 
know  whether  Lenin  criticized  Kun  for  the  merger  of  the  two  parties, 
for  his  lenience  towards  the  Social  Democrats  and,  if  so,  how  harshly. 
We  do  not  know  if  he  indeed  felt  the  terror  directed  against  the 
counter-revolutionaries  had  been  insufficient.  We  can  only  suppose 
that  these  topics  did  come  up.  Our  assumption  is  reinforced  by  the 
fact  that  Kun  did  try  to  prove  himself,  precisely  on  these  two  issues, 
outbidding  practically  every  leader  of  the  Comintern  in  his  anti¬ 
social  Democracy. 

While  Lenin  may  have  criticized  certain  measures  adopted  by 
Kun,  on  the  whole  he  thought  of  him  as  a  valuable  cadre  for  the 
world  revolution.  This  is  demonstrated  not  merely,  nor  even  primari¬ 
ly,  by  statements  he  made  on  various  occasions,  but  rather  by  the 
assignments  given  to  Kun  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Moscow, 
which  could  not  have  been  done  without  Lenin's  knowledge. 

As  mentioned,  Kun's  original  plan  was  to  return  to  Austria  or  to 
some  other  country  near  Hungary  whence  he  could  direct  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  This  would  also 
explain  why  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  bring  his  wife  and  family  to 
Soviet  Russia.  But  in  Moscow  he  was  informed  that  for  the  time 
being  he  had  to  give  up  this  notion:  the  conditions  would  not  allow 
him  to  settle  in  any  capitalist  country.  Even  if  he  were  to  travel  ille¬ 
gally  in  the  future,  he  must  chose  Soviet  Russia  as  his  place  of  per¬ 
manent  residence.  He  did  not  even  have  time  to  rest  from  the 
fatigues  of  his  journey  before  he  was  drawn  into  the  work  of  the 
Communist  International. 

The  Congress  of  Eastern  Nations  was  held  at  Baku  on  September 
1,  1920.  This  Congress  was  the  Comintern's  first  attempt  to  establish 
contact  with  the  national  liberation  movements  fighting  against 

48  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  f.,  1115/11. 
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imperialism.  The  term  “East”  referred  primarily  to  the  nations  of  the 
Near  East  and  the  Caucasus — Turks,  Arabs,  Armenians, 
Azerbadjanis.  The  nations  of  Soviet  Central  Asia,  whose  evolving 
national  movements  were  in  a  stage  of  polarization  between  Soviet 
power  and  British  imperialism  were  also  classified  as  such.111  The 
Comintern  also  sought  ways  of  cooperating  with  the  Indian,  Afghan, 
and  South  African  national  movements. 

The  entire  general  staff  of  the  Comintern  in  Moscow  travelled  to 
Baku  for  the  Congress.  In  addition  to  Zinoviev  and  Radek,  there 
were  the  British  Thomas  Quelch,  the  Frenchman  Alfred  Rosmer,  the 
American  John  Reed.  The  appearance  and  speech  of  the  leader  of  the 
Young  Turks,  Enver  Pasha,  made  sensation.  He  was  looking  for  an 
ally  on  the  basis  of  an  anti-Entente  platform  for  nationalist  Turkey, 
which  had  lost  the  war. 

Kun  was  the  one  to  reply  to  Enver’s  speech. 

In  connection  with  Enver’s  intervention  the  Congress  wishes 
to  express  its  solidarity  with  the  nationwide,  anti-imperialist 
struggle  of  the  Turkish  people.  We  must  stress,  however,  that 
the  movement,  for  the  time  being,  is  directed  merely  against 
foreign  oppressors.  Its  success  would  not  signal  by  any  means 
the  liberation  of  Turkish  workers  and  peasants.  We  must 
show  particular  caution  towards  those  leaders  who,  in  the 
past,  had  led  the  Turkish  workers  and  peasants  to  slaughter, 
for  the  sake  of  one  imperialist  power  or  another.  The  Turkish 
workers  must  assemble  in  their  organizations  and  carry  out 
their  own  liberation.  The  Turkish  people  would  become  free 
from  oppression  only  once  their  land,  their  factories,  and  all 
economic  enterprise  are  at  the  service  of  the  people. 

Kun  was  the  one  to  present  one  of  the  five  points  on  the  agenda 
of  the  Congress:  “The  Development  of  Soviets  in  the  East.”62 

The  Congress,  where  almost  two  thousand  persons  represent¬ 
ing  29  nations  had  gathered,  influenced  Kun  deeply:  “some  have 
said  it  is  too  soon  to  call  a  Congress,  the  movements  in  the  East 

11 S eelstoriia  Uzbekskoi  SSSR  (Tashkent,  1967). 

“Tsentralnii  Partiinii  Arkhiv  pri  Institute  Marksizma-Leninizma  (Moscow),  (from  here  on 
as  CPA)  fonds  5444  2  op.  2  no.;  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  501  f.,  67/9  O.e.; 
Ie.D.  Stasova,  Stranit&i  zhiznii  i  borbi,  (Moscow,  Gosizdat  1957)  pp.  108-lll;Gdbor  Sz^kely, 
•Kun  B£la  a  Kommunista  Internaciondldban.  AttekinUs."  IKun  in  the  Communist 
Intemational-an  overview],  in  Milei,  ed.  Tanulmdnyok,  p.  486. 
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are  merely  nationalist  movements,  what  can  we  expect  from 
these?  But  the  Congress  has  shown  that  these  nations  are  filled 
with  hatred  towards  the  imperialists — the  British  and  the  French. 
Even  the  nationalists  look  at  us  with  almost  religious  exalta¬ 
tion!” — said  Kun  during  his  report  to  the  meeting  of  the  Soviets  in 
Petrograd.63 

Returning  from  the  Congress  Kun  was  informed  about  his  new 
assignment:  the  Revolutionary  Military  Council  of  the  Soviet 
Republic  appointed  him  to  the  Military  Council  on  the  Southern 
Front  effective  October  1,  1920.  On  October  2,  when  he  arrived  in 
Kharkov  to  take  his  post  on  the  general  staff,  the  situation  of  the 
Southern  Front  was  as  follows: 

The  army  of  General  Piotr  N.  Wrangel  was  far  from  represent¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  danger  that  might  pose  a  threat  to  the  very  exis¬ 
tence  of  Soviet  power,  as  Kolchak  or  Denikin  had  earlier.  The 
army  was  made  up  in  part  of  the  remnants  of  the  dispersed 
Denikin  army,  and  partly  of  units  of  the  White  Army  in  the  Don 
Basin  and  in  the  Kuban  which  had  been  stuck  in  the  southern 
Ukraine.  In  September  1920  it  was  split  into  two  independent 
armies,  the  first  under  General  Aleksandr  P.  Kutepov,  the  second 
under  D.P.  Dratsenko.  Its  main  striking  force  was  the  cavalry, 
particularly  the  Don  Army  Corps  under  Kutepov,  made  up  of  pro¬ 
fessional  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  as  well  as  Don 
Cossacks.  The  volunteer  division,  also  made  up  mainly  of  officers, 
was  a  significant  force.  Other  units  were  manned  by  draftees 
whose  morale  was  rather  low,  partly  because  of  the  difficulties  in 
finding  provisions.  In  October  1920  the  effectives  of  the  Wrangel 
army  were  about  68,000,  of  whom  27,200  were  cavalrymen.  They 
had  extensive  weaponry:  249  pieces  of  artillery,  19  armored  trains, 
and  26  tanks,64 

In  the  fall  of  1920  the  army  controlled  the  Crimea  and  northern 
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Tauria,  the  area  to  the  north  of  the  peninsula.  The  front  line 
extended  roughly  from  the  Dnieper  River  in  the  west,  except  for  the 
city  of  Kakhovka  where  the  Red  Army  held  on  to  a  valuable  bridge¬ 
head  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  through  Aleksandrovsk 
[Zaporozhie]  in  the  northeast,  towards  Iuzovka  [Donetsk].  Then  the 
line  turned  south  to  reach  the  Azov  Sea  at  Mariupol.  It  controlled 
only  two  important  cities,  Simferopol  and  Sebastopol  on  the 
Crimean  Peninsula.66 

This  army  could  not  carry  out  the  kind  of  tasks  Denikin  had  a 
year  earlier;  it  could  not  expect  to  capture  Moscow,  or  overthrow  the 
Soviet  regime.  The  maximal  objective  of  General  Wrangel  was  to 
occupy  the  Donets  Basin,  that  is,  to  link  up  with  the  advancing 
Polish  forces.  In  that  case  a  connected,  dangerous  front  would  devel¬ 
op  on  the  southern  and  western  sides  of  Soviet  Russia  which,  in  turn, 
would  have  entailed  a  further  dragging  out  of  the  Civil  War,  and  an 
increase  in  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  Soviet  regime.  Wrangel 
himself  formulated  his  objective  as  follows:  “Russia  cannot  be  liber¬ 
ated  by  a  victorious  campaign  directed  at  Moscow,  but  simply  by 
carving  out  a  small  piece  of  Russian  land  where  order  would  prevail 
and  where  the  living  conditions  would  be  such  that  they  would 
attract  the  masses  suffering  under  the  Red  yoke.”66  This  little  piece  of 
Russian  land  would  have  been  the  Crimea.  It  should  be  added  that 
Wrangel’s  prestige  was  not  high  abroad:  his  principal  patrons,  the 
British,  got  tired  of  wasting  millions  in  Russia  and  saw  no  sense  in 
continuing  extensive  support.67 

The  Soviet  forces  facing  Wrangel,  under  the  command  of  Mikhail 
V.  Frunze,  were  arrayed  as  follows  at  the  time  Kun  reached  there. 
They  consisted  of  the  6th  Army,  the  13th  Army,  the  2nd  Cavalry 
Army,  the  1st  Cavalry  Army,  and  the  4th  Army.  These  plain  numbers 
represented  enormous  forces:  498,623  troops,  including  207,440 
infantry  (for  comparison,  the  maximum  effectives  of  the  Red  Army  of 
the  Hungarian  Soviet  Republic  had  been  160,000).  The  more  than  sev¬ 
enfold  superiority  decided  the  outcome  from  the  outset.  The  question 
was  not  whether  the  Reds  would  control  Crimea,  but  rather  when. 

From  the  Red  Army's  point  of  view  the  “Rising  Army”  identified 
with  Nestor  Ivanovich  Makhno  was  very  significant;  it  made  a  big  dif- 

w  Korotkov,  op.  cit.t  map  sketch  20. 

“Quoted  by  Gosztony,  op.  cit.,  p.  84. 

Hugh  Selon-WaUon,  From  Lenin  to  Malenkov.  The  History  of  World  Communism  (New 
York:  Praeger,  1954),  p.  48. 
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ference  whether  Makhno,  with  his  army  of  30,000  well  equipped  sol¬ 
diers,  would  fight  on  their  side  or  against  them. 

To  understand  the  issue  we  must  know  what  historians  under 
Stalin  and  Brezhnev  had  carefully  concealed:  anarchism  had  been  an 
integral  part  of  the  Russian  revolution,  an  active  participant  in  the  rev¬ 
olution  of  1905  and  the  fight  against  tsarism.  It  contributed  many  mar¬ 
tyrs  to  the  fight  against  despotism;  most  of  its  leaders,  including 
Makhno,  were  liberated  from  prison  during  the  February  revolution. 
The  anarchists  took  part  in  the  November  revolution,  and  occupied 
important  positions  after  the  victory.  Lenin  and  Trotskii  were  in  touch 
with  anarchist  leaders.88 

This  relationship  was  burdened  with  ambivalence  from  the  start, 
harboring  the  germs  of  inevitable  conflict.  Opposed  to  all  forms  of  cen¬ 
tralized  power,  it  could  be  predicted  that  anarchists  would  conflict  with 
the  Bolsheviks  as  soon  as  the  latter  tried  to  consolidate  their  power 
and  build  the  usual  hierarchical  and  bureaucratic  structure. 

Makhno  was  one  of  the  picturesque  figures  of  the  many-faceted 
Russian  revolution.  Bom  to  a  family  of  Ukrainian  poor  peasants,  he 
became  a  laborer,  then  an  apprentice  carpenter.  Caught  up  in  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1905,  he  ended  up  in  the  Butirka  Prison  in  Moscow,  where  he 
fell  under  the  influence  of  trained  anarchists.  After  his  liberation  in 
1917  he  returned  to  his  birthplace,  Gulial-Polie  in  southern  Ukraine, 
where  he  presided  over  the  local  Soviet.  When  his  village  was  occupied 
by  the  Germans,  Makhno  organized  a  detachment  against  the 
invaders.  Great  masses  of  Ukrainian  peasants  joined  his  outfit.  He 
proved  an  excellent  general,  distinguished  by  slyness,  his  capacity  for 
maneuver,  and  his  extreme  cruelty  towards  the  enemy.  He  soon 
acquired  national  fame;  he  was  received  by  Lenin  in  the  Kremlin.5® 

Makhno's  forces  fought  against  all  the  regimes  in  control  of  the 
Ukraine  in  turn.  The  German  occupation  force,  the  White  Russian  gen¬ 
erals,  the  Petliura  followers,  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  government  in  Kiev, 
hetman  Grigoriev,  and  so  on,  were  all  among  his  enemies.  The  leading 
ideologists  of  anarchism,  Boris  Volin,  Piotr  Arsinov,  Aron  Baron,  were 
on  his  general  staff.60  When  Wrangel  launched  his  offensive  he 
tried  to  win  Makhno  over.  The  latter  had  the  messenger  shot  on 
arrival.  By  then,  however,  he  had  serious  disagreements  with  the 

M  Victor  Serge,  Errinerungen  eines  Revolution's,  1901-1941  (Hamburg:  Verlag  Association, 
1977),  pp.  110-111,  127,  138. 

59  Serge,  op.  cit.,  pp.  138,  154. 

P.  Arschinoff,  Geschichte  der  Mahno-Bewegung,  1918-1921  (Berlin:  Selbstverlag,  1925): 
S.  N.  Semankov,  “Makhnovschina  i  ieio  krakh,"  Voprosil  Istorii,  (1966).  9. 
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Bolsheviks  as  well,  and  fought  a  number  of  battles  against  them. 
Thus  he  found  himself  in  the  crossfire,  having  to  decide  which  way 
to  go. 

The  black  flag  of  anarchism  floated  above  large  territories.81  The 
townspeople  of  southern  Ukraine,  including  the  middle  class,  the 
intelligentsia  and  the  workers  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  panic  and 
terror.  The  soldiers  of  the  “Rising  Army”  were  not  interested  in  the 
social  background  of  the  inhabitants,  nor  their  political  affiliation, 
but  in  their  belongings,  no  matter  how  slight  their  value. 

The  elimination  of  Makhno’s  followers  was  a  burdensome  task 
that  tied  down  considerable  forces  of  the  Red  Army  deployed  against 
Wrangel.  The  command  of  the  Southern  Front  kept  a  cavalry  battal¬ 
ion  and  an  artillery  division  in  readiness  just  in  case  Makhno  should 
attack.6* 

On  the  basis  of  original  sources  Antal  Jozsa  demonstrates  in  his 
essay  that  the  negotiations  with  Makhno,  begun  earlier,  were  contin¬ 
ued  by  Kun.  The  agreement  of  Starobelsk,  by  which  the  troops  of 
Makhno  were  incorporated  into  the  Red  Army  and  accepted  its  com¬ 
mand,  was  signed  on  October  18.  Frunze,  Gusev,  and  Kun  signed  on 
behalf  of  the  Red  Army,  Popov  and  Kuslenko  signed  on  behalf  of 
Makhno.83  In  exchange  they  were  promised  that  after  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  fight  they  could  participate  in  elections  to  the  Soviets  as  a 
recognized  political  party.  We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  signa¬ 
tories  took  this  promise  seriously.  At  any  rate,  once  the  fighting  was 
done  the  Red  Army  immediately  proceeded  to  liquidate  the  followers 
of  Makhno.  Soviet  historians  justify  this  move  by  saying  that  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Makhno  engaged  in  looting,  behaved  like  bandits,  refused 
to  obey  orders.64  We  can  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  truth  in  this 
assertion.  We  can  also  take  it  for  granted  that  in  1920-21  the 
Bolsheviks  did  not  want  a  rival  political  party  in  the  Ukraine.  The 
command  of  the  Southern  Front  had  much  trouble  with  Red  soldiers 
who  deserted  to  Makhno,  which  indicated  that  he  did  have  grass¬ 
roots  support  among  the  Ukrainian  peasants. 

Jozsa’s  essay  also  tells  us  that  Kun  had  the  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Red  Army  (and  even¬ 
tually  of  Soviet  life  in  general):  the  special  status  accorded  to  the 

11  Semankov,  op.  tit. 

6a  J<5zsa  op.  tit.,  p.  389. 

63 Ibid.,  pp.  390-91. 
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Cheka.  As  he  writes,  the  “special  detachments”  were  not  subordinat¬ 
ed  to  the  Soviets  of  the  armies.  They  were  not  accountable  to  their 
commanders,  nor  could  the  commanders  regulate  their  activities, 
which  consisted  primarily  of  sifting  out  “unreliable  elements.”  They 
received  their  orders  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Cheka.™  Frunze 
may  have  been  the  commander-in-chief  of  an  army  of  half  a  million, 
but  had  no  control  over  the  Cheka  personnel  within  his  army.  Nor 
did  Kun. 

Let  us  return  to  the  situation  at  the  front.  When  Kun  arrived  at 
Kharkov,  to  the  general  staff  of  the  Southern  Front,  the  offensive  the 
Wrangel  army  launched  on  September  17  had  just  concluded.  The 
Whites  had  succeeded  in  capturing  Mariupol,  an  important  seaport, 
and  Volnokhova  towards  the  northeast.  They  were  directly  threaten¬ 
ing  the  center  of  the  Donets  Basin,  the  city  of  Iuzovka.  Here,  howev¬ 
er,  the  Red  Army  halted  their  advance. 

On  October  6,  while  the  general  staff  of  the  Southern  Front  was 
elaborating  a  plan  for  the  liberation  of  all  Crimea  and  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  Wrangel  army,  three  divisions  of  that  army  broke  through 
the  Soviet  lines,  crossed  the  Dnieper,  and  established  a  bridgehead 
25  to  30  kilometers  deep  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  On  October  9 
the  cavalry  of  General  Dratsenko  occupied  the  city  of  Apostolovo  and 
was  advancing  westward.  The  obvious  objective  of  the  attack  was  to 
torpedo  the  Soviet-Polish  armistice  negotiations  in  Riga.  Wrangel 
himself  wrote  that  he  would  have  liked  to  convince  the  Poles  to  pos- 
tone  the  signing  of  peace.  The  Poles  used  the  attack  to  present  fur¬ 
ther  demands  during  the  negotiations.66 

After  crossing  the  Dnieper  the  Wrangel  forces  launched  a  power¬ 
ful  attack  against  the  bridgehead  at  Kakhovka,  which  was  supposed 
to  play  a  decisive  role  in  the  coming  offensive  of  the  Reds.  They 
assembled  significant  forces  for  the  attack,  including  12  tanks,  16 
armored  vehicles,  and  aircraft.  The  troops  of  the  Red  Army,  however, 
held  out.  By  mid-October  the  status  quo  before  the  attack  was 
reestablished. 

In  the  night  of  October  14  units  of  the  First  Cavalry  Army 
reached  the  zone  of  operations.  Preparations  for  the  final  assault 
were  under  way. 

Soon  after  Kun  arrived  in  Kharkov  he  was  in  the  midst  of  these 


*  Ibid.,  p.  394 
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feverish  activities,  inseparable  from  the  events  on  the  Southern 
Front. 

The  Military  Council  of  the  Southern  Front  was  formed  by  three 
individuals  very  different  in  their  background,  education,  and  tem¬ 
perament,  confronting  the  tremendous  task  of  putting  an  end  to  Civil 
War  in  the  European  part  of  Soviet  Russia.  Their  signatures  can  be 
found  jointly  under  a  variety  of  orders;  they  elaborated  the  plans 
jointly,  and  controlled  their  execution  jointly.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
of  the  three  Frunze  was  the  actual  commander-in-chief,  not  only 
because  of  his  rank,  but  also  because  he  had  the  most  extensive  mili¬ 
tary  experience.  Before  assuming  the  present  command  he  had 
fought  against  Kolchak  and  won  battles  against  the  best  generals  of 
the  tsarist  army  at  the  front  in  Turkestan,  although  often  outnum¬ 
bered  and  inferior  in  military  technology.  He  was  decisive  and  deter¬ 
mined,  yet  calm  and  collected.  His  ideas  were  non-conformist,  his 
moves  surprised  his  opponents  well  versed  in  military  science.  He 
was  an  old  Bolshevik  intellectual,  a  member  since  1905,  who  had 
spent  ten  years  in  exile  and  prison.  In  1920  he  was  elected  member 
of  the  Central  Committee.  He  was  not  familiar  with  the  workers’ 
movement  in  Europe,  his  fame  did  not  extend  beyond  the  borders  of 
Russia. 

The  other  member  of  the  Council,  Sergei  I.  Gusev,  was  a 
Bolshevik  intellectual  who  had  visited  the  libraries  and  museums  of 
Western  Europe,  spoke  several  languages,  and  had  his  own  opinion 
on  theoretical  and  practical  issues  of  the  revolution.  He  was  an 
instant  military  leader  just  like  Kun,  or  the  Commissar  of  Military 
Affairs  Trotskii.  He  was  among  those  civilians  who,  having  partici¬ 
pated  in  some  battles  as  soldiers,  knew  what  war  was  like  and, 
thanks  to  their  nimble  intellect,  could  find  their  way  through  the 
labyrinths  of  military  organization  and  politics. 

By  then  Kun  disposed  of  military  knowledge  not  to  be  sneezed  at, 
having  made  a  career  from  simple  infantryman  to  commander  of  a 
detachment,  then  to  the  level  of  unit  commander  and  even  division 
commander,  all  the  way  to  higher  strategy.  This  did  not  mean  that  he 
had  comprehensive,  systematic  military  knowledge.  Nor  was  that 
needed:  professional  soldiers  from  the  tsarist  army  were  on  the  staff 
of  every  Red  Army  division. 

Of  course,  cooperation  among  these  three  individuals  was  not 
always  smooth — under  the  stress  which  accompanies  the  launching 
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of  any  offensive,  we  cannot  imagine  idyllic  harmony  without  con¬ 
flicts.  Documents  are  available  in  which  Frunze  accuses  Kun  of  hav¬ 
ing  overstepped  his  authority,  or  taken  arbitrary  measures.*7  Gusev 
still  carried  a  grudge  from  this  period  in  the  late  twenties.  Yet  top 
priority  was  always  given  to  the  common  cause,  which  they  carried 
out  with  success — the  defeat  of  Wrangel. 

We  can  follow  Kun’s  activities  in  detail.  In  addition  to  the  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Makhno  he  took  part  in  the  political  bolstering  of  the 
Budennii  Cavalry  Army  which  had  arrived  from  the  Polish  front, 
where  morale  was  rather  low.  Kun  also  helped  organize  logistics.  He 
spent  the  bulk  of  his  time  with  the  troops.  He  dealt  with  problems 
deriving  from  the  ethnic  makeup  of  the  Crimea;  he  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  mood  of  the  Germans  and  Bulgarians  of  the  Crimea 
was  anti-revolutionary,  whereas  the  Tartars  and  the  Jews  were 
against  Wrangel.68 

Most  of  Kun’s  energy,  however,  was  taken  up  by  military  opera¬ 
tions.  The  first  phase  of  the  operations  against  Wrangel  in  northern 
Tauria  was  launched  on  October  28,  1920.  As  mentioned,  the  Red 
Army  enjoyed  considerable  superiority  in  manpower,  and  in  military 
technology  as  well.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  as  regards  uni¬ 
forms  and  boots  the  Red  soldiers  were  sorely  lacking.  The  cold  set  in 
unusually  early  (minus  10  to  15  degrees  Celsius),  and  many  of  the 
Red  soldiers  had  to  fight  in  torn  boots,  without  overcoats,  and 
bivouac  under  the  open  sky. 

The  order  of  October  26,  1920,  issued  by  the  Southern  Front 
Military  Council,  gave  the  subordinate  units  the  task  of  surrounding 
and  annihilating  Wrangel’s  main  forces,  and  preventing  their  retreat 
to  the  Crimea  behind  the  fortified  lines  across  the  neck  of  the  penin¬ 
sula.  Frunze  knew  right  well  that  it  would  be  far  easier  to  annihilate 
the  enemy  in  the  relatively  open  spaces  of  northern  Tauria  than  to 
break  through  the  prepared  fortifications  blocking  the  peninsula. 
Starting  from  the  bridgehead  at  Kakhovka,  the  main  blow  was  to  be 
delivered  by  the  First  Cavalry  Army,  in  south-southeast  direction. 
They  were  to  be  joined  by  the  13th  Cavalry  Army  from  the  East,  the 
4th  Cavalry  Army  from  the  north,  and  the  Second  Cavalry  Army 
from  the  northwest.  The  advancing  thrusts  were  to  meet  roughly  in 
the  area  of  Melitopol  and  Serogor,  surrounding  the  First  Army  under 


17  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  f.,  1115/11. 
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Kutepov  and  the  Second  Army  under  General  Abramov.  The  prerequi¬ 
site  of  success  was  to  occupy  the  crossings  into  the  Crimea  (at 
Perekop,  Salkovo,  and  Genichesk)  immediately,  during  the  first  stage 
of  the  attack. 

The  operations  began  on  October  28.  As  it  turned  out,  Wrangel, 
aware  of  the  plans  of  the  Red  Army,  started  to  withdraw  one  of  his 
most  important  units,  the  Second  Army  Corps,  behind  the  positions 
at  Perekop  two  days  earlier,  finishing  by  the  time  of  the  attack. 
Although  the  offensive  evolved  successfully — the  Red  Army  occupy¬ 
ing  northern  Tauria  in  five  days — it  did  not  achieve  its  initial  objec¬ 
tive.  Units  of  the  Wrangel  army  were  able  to  hold  on  to  the  crossings 
until  the  main  forces  could  be  withdrawn  into  the  Crimea.®  Now  the 
Red  Army  had  to  face  a  rather  difficult  task:  breaking  into  the 
Crimean  Peninsula. 

In  order  to  give  a  true  picture  of  the  complexity  of  the  operations, 
we  must  say  a  few  words  about  the  topography  of  the  terrain.  The 
Crimean  Peninsula  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  two  isthmus¬ 
es — at  Perekop  and  at  Arabatsk.  The  one  at  Perekop  is  11  to  15  kilo¬ 
meters  wide,  and  35  to  40  kilometers  long,  whereas  the  one  at 
Arabatsk  is  0.5  to  8  kilometers  wide  and  117  kilometers  long.  There 
is  a  man-made  jetty  connecting  the  last  place  on  the  mainland, 
Salkovo,  to  the  first  place  on  the  peninsula  (Chongar),  occupied  by  a 
railroad  line  and  a  road.  The  Sivash,  marshes  covered  with  reeds, 
separates  the  mainland  from  the  peninsula,  between  0.5  and  3 
meters  deep.  There  are  several  crossings  across  the  swamp. 

The  fortifications  across  the  isthmuses  were  built  in  early  1919 
and  were  continually  improved,  partly  under  the  supervision  of 
French  engineers.  The  system  of  fortifications  included  all  the  latest 
achievements  of  military  technology:  barbed  wire,  minefields,  con¬ 
crete  bunkers. 

The  Southern  Command  was  determined  to  break  through  these 
lines.  It  was  spurred  to  do  this  by  orders  from  above — namely  from 

*  The  sources  are  divided  on  this  issue.  According  to  Jdzsa  “the  dispersion  of  the  bulk  of 
Wrangel  s  forces  was  concluded  already  on  the  steppes  of  Tauria"  (p.  401).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  detailed  Soviet  monograph,  the  Istoriia  latisskith  Strelkov  (Riga:Izd.  Zinatne, 
1972)  summarized  the  operations  as  folio ws:aaThus  the  armies  of  the  southern  front  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  clearing  northern  Tauria  from  Wrangels  forces  between  October  28  and 
November  2.  But  the  core  of  Wrangel  s  forces  managed  to  leave  for  the  Crimea..."  (p.  666) 
General  Wrangel  is  of  the  same  opinion.  Admitting  that  his  troops  suffered  great  losses  in 
northern  Tauria,  he  feels  the  essential  was  that  the  main  troops  were  successfully  with¬ 
drawn  behind  the  fortifications.  The  Army  remained  intact  as  a  whole"  he  wrote,  adding 
that  the  retreating  troops  even  brought  booty  and  prisoners  along.  Always  with  honour. 
Memoirs  of  General  Wrange  1  (New  York:  Robert  Speller  and  Song,  1957),  pp.  309-310. 
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Sergei  Sergeievich  Kamenev,  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  Red  Army,  as 
well  as  from  Trotskii.  The  Civil  War  had  to  be  concluded  before  the 
onset  of  winter — this  was  in  the  basic  interest  of  the  Soviet  state.70 
Wrangel  himself  took  it  for  granted  that  the  Reds  would  break 
through.  On  October  28,  he  started  the  evacuation  of  the  troops  and 
of  the  civilian  population.  On  the  same  day  he  asked  General 
Kutepov  whether  he  could  hold  the  fortifications  for  six  or  seven 
days.  The  response  from  the  deputy  commander  was  hesitant.  At 
any  rate,  by  November  3  he  had  completed  the  evacuation  of  the 
bulk  of  his  troops  and  of  fifty  thousand  civilians;  he  himself  left  the 
peninsula  on  board  the  battleship  “General  Kornilov.”71 

In  view  of  all  this  the  second  phase  of  the  attack  of  the  Red  Army, 
aimed  at  breaking  through  the  fortifications  at  Perekop,  was 
launched  rather  late,  on  November  7.  The  time  had  been  needed  to 
prepare  the  troops,  for  the  arrival  of  the  necessary  materiel  and 
ammunition.  The  unusual  cold  proved  yet  another  obstacle,  slowing 
down  operations  on  both  sides — neither  the  Red  soldiers  nor  the 
troops  of  Wrangel  were  adequately  prepared  for  it.  In  his  memoirs 
Wrangel  complains  a  lot  about  the  weather. 

The  breakthrough  took  place  on  November  7,  simultaneously 
from  several  sides.  Crossing  the  Sivash  required  a  great  deal  of  hero¬ 
ism;  seldom  in  military  history  does  an  enormous  army  enter  a 
swamp,  which  at  times  reached  the  waist  or  chest  of  the  combat- 
tants,  with  horses,  machine-guns,  and  heavy  artillery,  under  enemy 
fire.  No  wonder  that  this  operation  entailed  losses  which  astonished 
even  Frunze.  But  the  orders  of  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  Kamenev 
encouraged  the  Military  Council  on  the  Southern  Front  not  to  spare 
manpower:  “I  order  you  to  proceed  with  the  second  phase  of  the 
operations,  that  is  the  occupation  of  the  Crimean  Peninsula,  with  a 
head-on  attack,  undeterred  by  the  sacrifices  which  such  an  operation 
might  entail ,  considering  not  only  that  slowing  down  would  cause 
further  losses,  but  postponement  could  entail  far  greater  sacrifices. BTa 

Clambering  out  of  the  swamp  the  infantry  reached  dry  land 
behind  the  apparently  impregnable  system  of  fortifications  on  the 
peninsula.  The  remainder  was  relatively  easy,  the  troops  flooding 
the  peninsula  did  not  encounter  serious  resistance.  On  November  16 
Frunze,  Gusev,  and  Kun  reported  to  Lenin  in  a  joint  cable  that  “the 

Jdzsa,  op.  cit p.  400. 

71  Wrangel,  op.  cit.,  pp.  310-337. 

72  Quoted  by  Jdzsa,  op.  cit.,  p.  401. 
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Southern  Front  ceased  to  be.*7* 

While  these  battles  were  fought,  Kun,  much  like  Frunze  and 
Gusev,  spent  time  either  at  Melitopol,  at  the  command,  or  with  the 
troops  themselves.  On  November  6,  the  eve  of  the  attack,  he  was  at 
the  general  staff  of  the  4th  army,  at  Rokova,  busy  with  matters  of 
logistics  and  anti-tank  defense.  On  November  11,  he  appealed  to  the 
officers  of  the  already  defeated  Wrangel  army  to  surrender,  in  a 
cable,  offering  “chivalrous  treatment."  The  following  day  he  was  busy 
with  the  reorganization  of  the  operations  of  the  4th  army.  He  gave 
orders  regarding  the  treatment  of  prisoners.  According  to  these 
orders  the  active  White  Guard  soldiers  had  to  be  sifted  out,  those 
among  the  rest  who  were  younger  than  26  had  to  be  drafted  into  the 
Red  Army,  the  older  ones  were  to  be  employed  in  repair  work.74 

After  November  16  another  difficult  task  awaited  the  fighters: 
normal  conditions  had  to  be  restored  in  the  Crimea.  The  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment  appointed  Kun  president  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of 
Crimea  entrusted  with  this  task. 

To  get  a  better  picture  of  the  complexity  of  the  task  we  must  know 
that  political  conditions  on  the  peninsula  were  rather  chaotic,  even 
before  the  revolution.  This  situation  was  in  part  a  function  of  the  var¬ 
iegated  ethnic  composition  of  the  population.  In  addition  to  Russians 
and  Ukrainian  there  were  large  numbers  of  Tartars,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Turks,  and  Germans.  Around  the  port  smuggling  was  an 
ancient  tradition;  thanks  to  smuggling  and  viticulture  there  had  been 
a  thriving  middle  class.  There  were  hardly  any  industrial  workers, 
the  stevedores  represented  the  proletariat. 

Those  members  of  the  Russian  ruling  class  who  did  not  have 
enough  foresight  to  escape  abroad  sooner  were  swept  over  by  the 
storm  of  the  civil  war.  Some  three  hundred  thousand  refugees  had 
gathered  here,  first  under  the  protective  wing  of  Denikin,  then  under 
Wrangel.  Every  hue  of  the  political  spectrum  was  represented,  from 
monarchists  who  were  members  of  the  Black  battalions  to  left-wing 
Mensheviks.  Princes  from  the  Caucasian  Mountains,  bankers  from 
Moscow,  peddlers  from  the  Kuban,  Cossack  hetmans,  their  wives, 
mistresses,  children,  servants,  nouveau  riche  who  profited  from  the 
civil  war,  famous  prostitutes  from  St.  Petersburg,  actors  who  were 
scared  of  the  Reds,  professors,  were  all  awaiting  the  last  chance  of 

^Borsdnyi,  op.  cil.,  p.  228. 

74  Archive*  of  the  Party  Hi*tory  Institute,  f.,  1115/11. 
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their  lives — the  ship. 

Before  fighting  got  underway,  although  there  was  a  Crimean  gov¬ 
ernment  under  the  presidency  of  the  former  tsarist  finance  minister 
Aleksandr  V.  Krivoshein,  real  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Cossack 
generals.  These  resorted  to  the  usual  methods  to  try  to  control  the 
chaos  brought  about  by  famine,  the  black  market,  the  struggle  for 
ship  tickets,  robber-bands  made  up  of  deserters,  drunken  sailors,  and 
the  panic  caused  by  increasingly  realistic  rumors.  Lynchings,  decima¬ 
tions,  executions  in  the  open  streets  became  everyday  occurrences 
that  shocked  no  one. 

At  the  news  of  the  breakthrough  at  Perekop  this  whole  mass  of 
humanity  stormed  the  ships.  The  ports  of  Feodosiia  and  Sebastopol 
resembled  Dante’s  hell;  people  trampled  each  other  to  death  to  get  on 
board  ships  that  could  embark  no  more  than  fifty  thousand.76  The 
remnants  of  the  Russian  refugees  that  got  stuck  in  Crimea  stood  on 
the  shores  in  the  cold  wind  that  penetrated  to  the  bones  when  the 
Red  cavalrymen  appeared  at  the  jetties. 

When  these  barefoot  Red  soldiers  in  rags  met  with  this  people, 
they  could  still  feel  in  their  nerves  the  cold  waters  of  the  Sivash,  the 
rattle  of  the  machine-guns  firing  from  the  shore.  The  troops  of 
Makhno,  who  had  had  more  than  their  share  of  the  sacrifice,  felt  they 
deserved  some  reward.  It  was  obvious  what  this  reward  would  be. 

It  should  be  added  that,  although  the  Red  Army  captured  most  of 
the  soldiers  of  Wrangel  who  had  remained  behind,  some  units  man¬ 
aged  to  hide  in  the  hills.  They  had  no  choice  other  than  banditry,  in 
both  its  political  and  economic  sense.  Their  situation  was  similar  to 
those  of  other  bands  of  ex-soldiers  and  criminals  already  active  in  the 
area. 

Perhaps  it  is  superfluous  to  mention  that  there  was  scarcely  any 
food  left  on  the  peninsula,  or  fuel  for  heating,  or  electric  power.  The 
ports  were  in  ramshackles — not  to  mention  the  total  lack  of  medical 
care,  schooling,  and  other  conditions  of  normal  life. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  Kun,  along  with  Vera  Zemliachka 
and  Gusev,  undertook  the  pacification  of  the  peninsula.  Let  us  sum¬ 
marize  the  task: 

1.  They  had  to  liquidate  armed  counter-revolution  and  banditry; 

2.  the  dozens  of  White  Guard  parties  and  organizations  had  to  be 
dissolved,  the  spreading  of  rumors  prevented,  the  political  counter- 


76  Wrangel,  op.  cit.,  p.  337. 
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revolution  paralyzed; 

3.  abuses  by  the  Red  soldiers,  especially  the  troops  under  Makhno, 
had  to  be  stopped; 

4.  the  fate  of  the  refugees  assembled  there  had  to  be  decided; 

5.  local  branches  of  Soviet  agencies  had  to  be  set  up,  civilian 
administration  established; 

6.  economic  life,  normal  production,  had  to  be  resumed; 

7.  transportation  services  and  the  ports  had  to  be  reactivated. 

Under  the  circumstances,  these  tasks  could  not  be  accomplished 

with  “gloved  hands,”  Red  terror  had  to  prevail  in  Crimea  for  a  few 
months. 

In  the  literature  about  the  Kun  the  “bloodbath”  of  Crimea  is  given 
ample  treatment.  There  is  scarcely  a  non-Communist  newspaper 
over  a  period  of  twenty  years  which,  in  mentioning  his  name,  did  not 
make  reference  to  the  “atrocities  of  the  Crimea”.76  Even  within  the 
Communist  movement,  November  in  Crimea  became  a  topic  of  con¬ 
versation  for  a  long  time.  It  was  said  that  Kun  had  executed,  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  several  thousand  white  officers  who  had  surren¬ 
dered,  thereby  causing  a  great  disservice  to  Soviet  control  and  ren¬ 
dering  consolidation  more  difficult;  and  that  even  Lenin  became  out¬ 
raged  over  these  measures  to  the  point  where  he  demanded  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  Kun,  etc.77 

We  do  not  have  any  documents  that  might  confirm  or  refute  these 
allegations — just  as  the  authors  who  write  about  “bloodbath”  do  not 
refer  to  documents  or  eyewitnesses,  but  to  each  other’s  articles.  We 
can  only  judge  from  the  actual  situation. 

The  introduction  of  martial  law,  as  happened  in  Crimea,  was  nor¬ 
mal  under  the  circumstances.  We  can  take  it  for  granted  that  many 
were  executed,  probably  innocent  ones  among  them.  The  bulk  of  the 
executions  were  initiated  by  the  Cheka ,  but  it  is  likely  that  Kun  and 
other  Bolshevik  officials  also  issued  such  orders.  Their  numbers,  and 
the  actual  role  played  by  Kun  can  be  revealed  only  when  the  archives 

*See,  for  instance,Elemgr  Mdlyusz,  Sturm  auf  Ungarn  (Munich:  Drealer,  1931);  also  Victor 
Serge,  op.  cit.,  p.  160.  The  original  source  for  this  statement  is  the  testimony  of  an  alleged 
Red  Cross  nurse  who  refuses  to  reveal  her  identity  and  who  claims  to  have  been  stationed  in 
Crimea  during  the  fighting.  "Madame  N.  N.“  counted  all  those  executed  by  Kun  and  commu¬ 
nicated  these  “exact"  figures.  At  any  rate  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  nurse  counting  the  dead 
simultaneously  in  Kertch,  Feodoia,  Simferopol,  and  Sebastopol,  distinguishing  the  victims  of 
Red  terror  from  those  killed  by  the  Whites  and  those  who  fell  in  battle. 

77  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  recollections  of  Arpdd  Szabados  and  Mrs.  Jdzsef 
Pogriny.  The  recollections  of  Istvdn  Ddn  also  refers  to  it.  Katalin  Petrdk,  ed.,  Kun  Bda  a  kor- 
tdrsak  *zem4ve\  (Budapest;  Kossuth,  1986),  p.  231. 
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of  the  Commissariat  of  the  Interior  of  the  Soviet  Union  become  acces¬ 
sible.  For  the  time  being,  we  are  restricted  to  guesswork. 

At  any  rate,  it  seems  probable  that  the  world  press  had  a  predilec¬ 
tion  for  mentioning  Kun’s  name  in  connection  with  the  reprisals  in 
Crimea;  his  name  was  internationally  known,  as  opposed  to  the 
Russian  members  of  the  Cheka  whose  names  were  unknown  to  the 
Western  reader  The  Russian  exiles  found  it  convenient  to  present  the 
situation  as  if  the  reprisals  were  led  by  “foreigners  and  Jews.”  Thus 
it  seems  likely  that  Kun  received  more  publicity  than  he  deserved. 

One  thing  is  for  certain;  Kun  received  no  complaints  from  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  government.  The  surviving  documents  indicate 
that  both  Lenin  and  Trotskii  were  advocates  of  tough  measures  in 
the  Crimea.78  If  Kun  ordered  executions,  he  was  not  investigated  for 
so  doing.79 

The  Revolutionary  Council  of  the  Crimea  resolved  the  most 
urgent  issues  within  two  months.  Kun’s  headquarters  were  at 
Simferopol,  whence  he  visited  the  other  towns.  He  created  a  Soviet 
administration,  provided  food  for  the  population  of  Sebastopol, 
rounded  up  and  housed  the  wandering  abandoned  children.  He  had 
longer  range  plans  as  well.  Nature  had  predestined  the  Crimea  to 
become  the  paradise  for  rest  and  recuperation.  Everything  that  was 
needed  for  these  future  plans  had  to  be  preserved  now:  the  forests 
had  to  be  saved,  the  villas  along  the  seashore  had  to  be  secured  from 
sacking,  the  vinyards  which  produced  such  excellent  vintage  had  to 
be  preserved. 

On  December  22,  1920,  at  the  Eighth  All-Russian  Congress  of  the 
Soviets,  Mikhail  I.  Kalinin  introduced  Kun  as  “the  representative  of 
the  tortured  Hungarian  proletariat.”  Kun,  however,  spoke  not  about 
the  Hungarians,  but  about  Crimea,  where  the  remnants  of  the  White 
Guard  were  being  rounded  up  by  the  Red  Army  during  those  very 
days.80 

By  and  large  the  mopping  up  operations  had  concluded  by  early 
1921.  Life  began  to  return  to  normal.  In  January,  Kun  returned  to 
Moscow  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  Hungarian  Communist 
movement  for  a  short  time. 

78  Lenin  Osszes  Muvei,  vol.  52,  6-7. 

Nevertheless  it  is  hard  to  accept  Jdzsa's  assessment  which  implies  that  after  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities  the  relations  between  the  Reds  and  the  prisoners  from  Wrangel's  forces 
evolved  according  to  the  rules  of  fair  play.  Op.  cit .,  pp.  410-11. 
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By  then  most  of  the  Hungarian  POWs  had  returned  home,  yet  the 
number  of  those  left  behind  in  various  corners  of  the  huge  country 
was  estimated  at  several  tens  of  thousands.  A  fraction  of  them  was 
pining  to  get  home,  but  there  were  quite  a  few  peasant  lads  who  had 
found  their  good  fortune  by  the  side  of  some  young  and  well-off  maid¬ 
en  or  war  widow  in  some  hamlet  of  Siberia,  and  had  no  desire  to 
return  home  and  became  once  again  a  servant  on  some  Hungarian 
estate.  There  were  artisans  in  the  same  situation — smiths,  cobblers, 
coopers — whose  skills  were  appreciated  and  rewarded  in  some 
Russian  village.  Several  thousand  who  had  served  in  the  Red  Army 
felt  uncertain  about  going  home,  not  knowing  what  kind  of  reception 
to  expect.  Many  of  them  had  become  convinced  Communists,  occu¬ 
pied  posts  of  greater  or  lesser  importance,  and  had  adjusted  to  Soviet 
life.  Some  became  professional  officers,  many  joined  national  security 
agencies,  especially  in  Siberia  and  the  Far  East.81  The  issue  of 
returning  home  was  now  more  differentiated  than  in  1918.  Some 
were  reluctant,  whereas  others  had  severed  all  ties. 

The  task  of  grouping  together  the  Hungarians  scattered  in  the 
huge  country  was  assigned  to  the  office  of  the  Hungarian  Section  of 
the  Communist  (Bolshevik)  Party  Central  Committee  of  Russia, 
headed  by  Rudnyanszky.  The  work  was  occasionally  assisted  by 
Varga  and  Pogany,  who  had  found  their  way  to  Moscow.82 

The  office  tried  to  keep  tab  on  Hungarian  Communists  residing  on 
Soviet  territory,  on  the  potential  cadres,  and  to  help  various  Soviet 
organizations  in  their  measures  relating  to  former  Hungarian  POWs. 
The  latter  task  was  arduous  indeed:  the  Commissariat  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  which  was  negotiating  and  even  reaching  an  agreement  with 
the  Hungarian  government,  issued  measures  that  were  at  odds  with 
the  measures  issued  by  commanders  who  had  Hungarian  detach¬ 
ments  within  their  forces.  The  Cheka  also  intervened,  as  did  the  local 
Soviets,  some  Soviet  agencies  employing  Hungarians,  as  did  the 
Communist  International.  All  this  resulted  in  chaos  and  uncertainty. 

When  Kun  arrived  in  Moscow,  it  seemed  obvious  that  he  would 
take  over  the  direction  of  this  office;  for  the  time  being,  however,  he 
could  not. 

In  September  1920  the  office  summoned  the  Second  All-Russian 
Conference  of  Hungarian  POWs.  Three  principal  reports  were  read 
at  the  Conference:  Kun’s  regarding  the  causes  of  the  fall  of  the  Soviet 

81  Archive*  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  Recollections  of  Mrs.  Bgla  Bird. 

82  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  f,  881/1. 
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Republic  in  Hungary  and  the  tasks  of  the  Hungarian  Communists  in 
Soviet  Russia,  Varga's  on  the  economic  policies  of  the  Soviet 
Republic,  and  Pogany's  on  the  White  Terror  in  Hungary." 

In  his  speech  Kun  made  it  perfectly  clear:  the  Hungarian 
Communists  must  go  home.  Although  many  dangers  awaited  them, 
their  task  was  not  overly  complicated:  “all  they  had  to  do"  was  take 
over  the  leadership  of  the  workers'  movement  and  organize  the 
armed  uprising.  Two  thousand  Communists  dispatched  to  Hungary 
would  suffice  for  the  task — and  this  number  could  easily  be  mus¬ 
tered  from  the  exiles  in  Soviet  Russia,  Austria,  and  elsewhere.84 

The  same  idea  was  repeated  in  the  January  issue  of  the  Voros 
Ujsdg  published  in  Moscow,  in  even  more  definite  form.  The  exiles 
must  return,  at  any  cost;  the  Party  can  only  come  into  being  at 
home.  The  mass  repatriation  of  the  POWs  has  to  be  taken  advantage 
of  by  concealing  specially  trained  Communists  among  them.  As  Kun 
wrote,  everyone  whose  “chances  of  being  destroyed”  were  no  greater 
than  60  or  70%  was  duty-bound  to  go  back  to  Hungary  and  begin 
building  the  Party,  preparing  the  next  revolution.  Rudnyanszky  also 
wrote  an  article  to  the  same  effect;  and  this  started  the  factional  dis¬ 
pute  which  paralyzed  the  Hungarian  Communist  movement  for 
almost  forty  years. 

In  Vienna,  Landler,  Lukacs,  Hirossik  and  others,  busy  with  every¬ 
day  problems  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Hungarian  Party,  could 
not  believe  their  eyes  when  they  read  these  lines.  They  had  trouble 
getting  accustomed  to  the  generosity  with  which  Kun  disposed  of  the 
life  of  his  own  comrades.  This  trait  of  his  was  a  concomitant  of  the 
nonchalant  exposure  of  his  own  life  (for  instance,  at  the  Maria 
Theresa  barracks).  It  was  also  manifest  in  August  1919,  in  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  keep  Korvin  for  underground  party  work,  even  though  he 
was  known  to  everyone,  hated  by  everyone,  and  most  easily  recog¬ 
nized  of  all  the  Communist  leaders  (for  he  was  a  hunchback),  along 
with  Lukacs,  who  was  also  well  known.  Later  Imre  Sallai  was  to  suf¬ 
fer  the  same  fate  for  the  same  reason.  This  tendency  went  along 
with  the  curious  assumption  that  Communist  periodicals  were  read 
only  by  Communists,  and  not  by  the  police  of  the  Horthy  regime. 

Moreover,  the  group  in  Vienna  saw  clearly  that  this  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  party-building  was  utopistic,  unrealistic,  based  on  ignorance 
of  Hungarian  reality.  Indeed,  bold  fantasy  was  required  to  assume 

MSzabd,  op.  cit p.  95. 
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that  a  few  thousand  returned  POWs— who  had  dropped  out  of  the 
Hungarian  workers'  movement  long  ago  or  never  had  been  part  of 
it — “could  turn  the  labor  unions  around,"  “kick  out  the  bureaucrats,” 
not  to  mention  fomenting  an  armed  uprising.  These  tasks  could  have 
had  a  realistic  chance  of  being  carried  out  only  if  backed  by  a  thor¬ 
oughly  indoctrinated  working  class  showing  signs  of  active  militancy. 
All  this  was  out  of  the  question  towards  the  end  of  1920.  It  is  worth 
noting  that,  barely  seven  or  eight  months  before  evolving  this  con¬ 
cept,  Kun  had  painted  a  rather  pessimistic  picture  of  the  Hungarian 
working  class.  By  the  beginning  of  1921  his  pessimism  swung  into 
unbridled  optimism,  even  though  nothing  had  happened  in  Hungary 
which  might  have  warranted  such  a  swing.  It  was  not  the 
Hungarian  working  class  that  changed,  it  was  Kun’s  perspective. 

From  Moscow  the  Hungarian  working  class  presented  a  different 
picture  than  from  Karlstein  or  Stockerau.  To  its  leaders  in  Austria 
the  everyday  problems  of  the  movement  presented  a  feeling  of  weak¬ 
ness.  Everyone  there  was  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  bringing  out  a 
comrade,  creating  a  contact,  issuing  a  leaflet.  These  were  miserable, 
down-to-earth  everyday  problems — yet  they  constituted  the  workload 
of  the  Communist  organizer. 

These  petty  concerns  did  not  reach  Moscow,  or  scarcely;  they 
seemed  unimportant.  The  enormous  sway  and  dynamic  wing  span 
of  the  international  Communist  movement  was  what  mattered 
there.  The  tidal  wave  of  the  international  revolution,  it  seemed, 
was  only  beginning  to  swell.  The  victorious  conclusion  of  the  civil 
war  in  the  Soviet  Union  provided  enormous  political  capital,  which 
had  a  visible  impact,  especially  in  Germany.  From  this  perspective, 
the  weakness  of  the  Hungarian  Communist  movement  was  a  negli¬ 
gible  concern. 

The  leaders  of  the  Hungarian  section  in  Moscow  were  men  of 
action  who  did  not  hesitate.  At  the  beginning  of  February  1921  Kun 
initiated  the  training  of  the  first  group  selected  for  party  work  in 
Hungary,  consisting  of  fifteen  persons.  He  talked  to  them  about 
conditions  back  home  for  a  few  days  (which  he  knew  only  from 
hearsay),  explained  the  general  rules  of  conspiracy,  then  dispatched 
them  along  with  a  trainload  of  POWs  for  Hungary.  Immediately 
thereafter  he  undertook  to  train  the  eighty  Hungarians  who  came 
in  from  the  party  school  at  Baku.86  Then  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
leader  of  the  cadres  section  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Russia 
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requesting  that  the  2,270  Hungarian  Communists  named  therein 
be  ordered  to  Hungary.*6  His  request  was  granted.  Iemelian 
Iaroslavskii,  himself  an  old  Bolshevik  and  leader  of  the  cadre 
group,  sent  out  the  cables  to  the  party  agencies  in  Tomsk,  Kazan, 
Samara,  Irkutsk,  Tiumen,  and  other  cities,  to  collect  and  dispatch 
the  Hungarian  Communists  to  Moscow.67 

On  February  13  the  Hungarian  section  met  again;  the  issue  of 
the  party  school  in  Moscow  was  on  the  agenda.  It  was  decided  that 
the  request  of  the  Hungarian  comrades  in  Berlin  for  15  to  20  places 
in  the  Moscow  school  be  granted.  The  course  in  historical  material¬ 
ism  was  to  be  taught  by  Kun  instead  of  Pogany,  who  asked  to  be 
relieved  because  of  his  busy  schedule.88  But  the  students  awaited 
the  lecturer  in  vain.  Kun  disappeared  from  Moscow  unexpectedly. 

For  long,  the  mission  of  Kun  to  Germany  was  covered  by  a  fog  of 
mystery.  In  March  1921  only  the  topmost  leaders  of  the  German 
Party  knew  about  his  presence.  This  time  the  network  of  the  con¬ 
spirators  worked  without  fail:  not  a  single  one  of  the  many  under¬ 
cover  police  swarming  around  the  Communist  movement  found  out 
about  the  mission.  His  name  came  up  only  after  the  “March 
action,”  surrounded  by  an  aura  of  legend,  used  by  everyone  for 
their  own  purposes.89 

I  will  attempt  to  reveal  Kun’s  actual  role  in  the  events  of 
Germany  in  1921,  based  on  recent  monographs  and  essays  as  well  as 
my  own  research.90 

In  1921  Europe  had  not  yet  assumed  its  final  form;  Germany  in 
particular  was  in  a  situation  where  some  revolutionary  action  did 
not  seem  unlikely.  Social  Democratic  ministers  were  in  the  cabinet, 
but  throughout  the  country  armed  “freecorps”  had  cropped  up  in 
which  the  future  SS-Stormtroopers  were  preparing  to  take  over 
power.  Most  important  among  these  was  the  detachment  under 
Georg  Escherich  in  Bavaria — Organization  Escherich,  Orgesch  for 

“Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  501  f.p  1.  cs.,  5  O.e.  2  d. 

“Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  f.,  1060/1  5.  O.e. 

67 Ibid . 

86  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  f,  881/2 

8BSee,  among  others,  Ruth  Fischer,  Stalin  and  German  Communism  (London:Oxford 
University  Press,  1948);  Willy  Brandt  and  Richard  Lowenthal,  Ernst,  a  Reuter,  Ein  Leben 
fdr  die  Freiheit  (Munich:  Kindler,  1957);  Franz  Borkenau,  Der  europdische  Kommunismus 
(Bern:  Francke  Verlag,  n.d.);  Ossip  K.  Flechtheim,  Die  KPD  in  der  Weimarer  Republik 
(Frankfurt:  EuropaiBche  Verlag,  1971). 

90  Agnes  Szabd,  op.  cit\  Arnold  Reisberg,  An  den  Quellen  der  Einheitsfrontpolitik  (Berlin: 
Dietz,  1971);  Gdbor  Sztfkely,  “Kun  Bela  a  Kommunista  Internaciondldban’  in  Milei,  ed,, 
7 hnulmdnyok,  pp.  489-97 
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short. 

The  strongest  party  in  the  country  continued  to  be  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  with  a  membership  of  1.2  million,  in  control  of  the 
labor  unions  with  eight  million  members.  It  was  about  twice  as 
strong  as  all  the  other  workers’  parties  combined.  During  the  provin¬ 
cial  elections  in  Prussia  it  obtained  26.2%  of  the  votes. 

The  United  Communist  Party  of  Germany  (VKPD)  was  becoming 
a  significant  factor.  At  the  Congress  in  Halle  in  October  1920,  the  for¬ 
mer  Communist  Party  merged  with  the  left-wing  of  the  Independent 
Socialist  Party  that  had  split  from  the  Social  Democrats.  This  merger 
enhanced  its  influence  significantly.  By  the  end  of  1920  it  could  boast 
of  350,000  members,  and  during  the  provincial  elections,  it  received 
1.2  million  votes-7.4%  of  the  votes  in  Prussia.  Its  strength  was 
uneven  in  the  different  provinces;  it  had  considerable  influence — 
although  less  than  the  Social  Democrats — in  Hamburg,  the  Ruhr 
region,  and  in  Berlin-Brandenburg.  In  only  one  district  did  its  influ¬ 
ence  exceed  that  of  the  Social  Democrats,  in  Merseburg,  which 
included  Halle.  Here  the  VKPD  received  30%  of  the  votes,  as  opposed 
to  11.3%  for  the  Independent  Socialists,  and  10.6%  for  the  Social 
Democrats.91  As  the  strongest  party  it  occupied  certain  positions  in 
the  administration  of  the  municipality  and  the  district.  It  enjoyed  an 
absolute  majority  in  the  most  important  chemical  plant,  the  Leuna 
Works.  Moreover,  it  had  an  armed  para-military  component. 

In  the  other  industrial  districts,  such  as  Silesia,  the  Party  lacked 
mass  support  entirely.  It  had  no  influence  over  the  peasantry  which, 
in  some  provinces,  Bavaria  included,  supported  the  conservative 
reaction. 

At  the  beginning  of  1921  Paul  Levi  stood  at  the  helm  of  the 
Communist  Party.  Levi  was  well-known  in  the  revolutionary  workers’ 
movement  in  Germany,  enjoyed  considerable  prestige,  was  a  popular 
speaker  and  journalist.  During  the  war  he  became  acquainted  with 
Lenin  in  Switzerland,  and  adopted  the  same  stand  with  regard  to  the 
imperialist  war.  At  his  side,  Clara  Zetkin,  the  grand  old  lady  of  the 
Party,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Socialist  women’s  movement,  repre¬ 
sented  continuity  from  the  traditions  of  the  workers’  movement. 
Furthermore,  Heinrich  Brandler,  Wilhelm  Pieck,  Paul  FrGlich, 
Wilhelm  Stoecker,  Fritz  Heckert,  Wilhelm  Koenen,  Ernst  Friesland, 
and  August  Thalheimer  played  important  roles  in  the  Party. 

•‘Reisberg,  op.  tit.,  p.  97. 
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From  its  start  the  Communist  International  attributed  enor¬ 
mous  significance  to  the  development  of  the  Communist  move¬ 
ment  in  Germany,  and  closely  followed  its  every  move.  The 
International  and  the  Party  were  mutually  connected:  Karl  Radek 
was  almost  constantly  in  Berlin  between  1918  and  1920,  while  the 
German  Party  sent  a  delegate  (Ernst  Meyer  in  early  1921)  to 
Moscow. 

The  policies  of  the  German  Party  were  defined  in  the  Open  Let¬ 
ter  to  Every  German  Worker’s  Organization  issued  in  December 

1920.  In  this  letter  the  Communist  Party  appealed  to  the  Social 
Democrats  and  the  Independent  Socialists,  and  various  labor 
unions,  to  launch  a  common  struggle  for  the  most  important 
demands  of  the  working  class:  higher  wages,  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation,  housing,  the  disarming  of  counter-revolutionary  units, 
the  freeing  of  political  prisoners.  Although  both  socialist  parties 
rejected  the  proposals  contained  in  the  letter,  written  mainly  by 
Levi,  it  did  contribute  to  broaden  contacts  with  the  masses.  An 
unexpected  conflict  interrupted  the  evolution  prompted  by  the 
Open  Letter . 

The  Congress  of  Italian  Socialists  met  in  Leghorn  in  January 

1921,  ostensibly  to  decide  whether  to  join  the  Third  International. 
The  German  Party  was  represented  by  Levi,  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Communist  International  by  Matyas  Rakosi  (a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee),  and  the  Bulgarian  Hristo  S.  Kabakchiev. 
The  main  issue  facing  the  Congress  was  its  relations  with  the 
Serrati  group.  This  group,  backed  by  a  majority  of  Italian  workers, 
would  have  been  willing  to  join  the  Communist  Party,  with  some 
reservations.  The  Italian  Communists,  primarily  Amadeo  Bordiga 
and  Umberto  Terracini,  who  were  backed  by  the  Comintern, 
argued  that  the  new  party  need  not  be  large,  but  should  stand  on 
a  consistently  Leninist  platform.  Hence  they  requested  that 
Giacinto  Serrati  be  excluded,  which  would  have  entailed  a  split  in 
the  party.  Levi,  however,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  workers 
under  Serrati’s  influence  within  the  Communist  Party  would 
affirm  revolution  sooner  if  they  were  not  rejected. 

On  his  return  to  Germany,  Levi  explained  his  position  to  the 
Central  Committee,  and  it  was  supported  by  the  majority.  Thus 
the  German  Party  reached  a  position  that  conflicted  with  that  of 
the  Comintern  on  a  rather  important  issue. 
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The  situation  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  Rakosi,  on  his 
way  from  Leghorn  to  Moscow,  showed  up  at  the  meeting  and  spoke 
to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  German  Party.  He  insisted  that 
the  Comintern  would  split  a  party  ten  times,  if  necessary,  in  order 
to  make  it  truly  Leninist.  He  even  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  split¬ 
ting  the  German  Party.  As  the  official  representative  of  the 
Comintern,  Rakosi’s  speech,  deeply  alienated  the  German 
Communists.  Now  they  faced  a  serious  dilemma:  they  had  to  chose 
between  an  unacceptable  stand,  or  solidarity  with  the  permanent 
leadership  of  the  Comintern.  The  Committee  ended  up  by  voting 
on  the  side  of  the  Comintern  representative  against  Levi’s  position, 
by  a  vote  of  28  to  23.  After  the  tally,  five  of  the  leaders — Levi, 
Zetkin,  Ernst  D&umig,  Adolf  Hoffmann,  and  Otto  Brass —  resigned 
their  position  on  the  Executive  Committee.82  The  resignations  cre¬ 
ated  a  great  stir  among  the  party  officials,  since  Levi  and  Zetkin 
were  well  liked  and  held  in  high  esteem  by  Lenin. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern  put  on  an  extended 
debate  about  the  situation  in  Germany.  The  subject  of  the  debate 
was  not  whether  a  revolution  should  be  launched  (although  this 
prospect  was  raised,  it  was  quickly  rejected),  but  rather  whether  it 
should  take  a  stand  with  regard  to  the  possible  split  between  the 
Levi  group  and  the  others.  In  this  debate  Lenin,  Trotskii,  and 
Radek  intervened  in  favor  of  the  cautious  policies  advocated  by 
Levi  and  companions  and  which  were  aimed  at  winning  over  the 
masses  of  workers  in  the  long  run,  while  Zinoviev,  Bukharin,  and 
Kun  were  inclined  to  support  the  radicals.93 

Then  came  Kun’s  mission  to  Germany.  On  February  26,  before 
his  departure,  Kun  was  received  by  Lenin.84  He  was  accompanied 
by  Abraham  Guralski  and  Pogany.  Guralski  was  a  Communist 
born  in  Poland,  a  member  of  the  Bolshevik  Party,  familiar  with 
conditions  in  Germany.  He  had  represented  the  Comintern  during 
the  Merger  Congress.  Later  he  became  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  under  the  name  August  Kleine.  The  group  was  joined 
in  Germany  by  Munnich  and  Otto  Steinbnlck.86 

Thus  Kun  did  not  come  to  organize  a  coup  d'etat ,  as  certain  west- 

”  For  details  see  Agnes  Szabd  “  Hare  a  kommuniata  pdrt  taktikai  kialakiUsJtert"  [Struggle 
for  the  definition  of  the  Communist  Party's  tactical  line],  PdrttOrUneti  Ktizlenutnyek,  (1971). 
“Sz^kely,  op.  cit.,  pp.  489-90. 
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ern  authors  have  asserted,96  but  rather  to  assert  the  views  of  the 
Comintern  within  the  Party.  He  arrived  in  the  first  weeks  of 
March.  The  timing  was  important,  for  a  turn  had  taken  place  in  the 
leadership;  after  the  resignation  of  Levi’s  group  the  Party  came  to  be 
dominated  by  the  “leftists” — Brandler,  Thalheimer,  Stoecker,  and 
Ernst  Meyer.  When  Kun  and  companions  left  Moscow  they  were 
counting  on  a  party  under  Levi  which,  in  their  opinion,  had  to  be 
pushed  somewhat  leftward.  When  they  arrived,  they  found  a  Party 
that  was  strongly  leftist,  not  immune  to  putschist  tendencies.97 

On  March  4,  1921,  that  is  before  Kun  reached  Berlin,  the  Party 
under  Brandler  and  Thalheimer  published  the  so-called  “Offensive 
Theory”  on  the  pages  of  Rote  Fahne  96  It  consisted  essentially  of  the 
following:  the  Party  has  to  initiate  actions,  even  knowing  from  the 
start  that  the  conditions  for  success  are  not  favorable  for  the  time 
being.  Inactivity  decreases  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  masses  while,  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  course  of  actions  undertaken,  the  masses  who 
normally  would  have  sat  on  the  sidelines,  are  caught  up  in  the 
struggle. 

At  times  of  political  tension,  such  actions  become  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  future  victories  even  if  they  lead  to  temporary  defeat, 
the  only  possible  way  for  a  revolutionary  party  to  win  over 
the  masses  for  the  struggle....The  requirement  for  the  action 
is  a  certain  mass  mood,  while  the  action  itself  is  one  of  the 
factors  that  elicits  that  mass  mood." 

The  agents  of  the  Comintern,  primarily  Kun,  understood  and 
appreciated  this  line.  They  were  happy  to  note  that  the  German 
Party  had  rid  itself  of  Levi’s  “opportunism.”  During  talks  with  the 
leaders  of  the  German  Party  an  action  planned  for  March  27-28  was 
mentioned.  The  objective  of  this  action  was  not  to  take  over  the 
state,  but  merely  to  overthrow  the  Fehrenbach  government  then  in 
power.  It  was  expected  that  a  change  would  bring  about  a  regime, 


96  According  to  Borkenau  “Kun's  task  was  to  relieve  the  burden  from  the  Russian  revolution 
by  exploding  a  German  revolution."  op.  cit.,  p.  43.  Victor  Serge  op.  cit.,  and  Os9ip 
Flechtheim  op.  cit.,  write  in  the  same  vein. 

97  Heinrich  August  Winkler,  Von  der  Revolution  zur  Stabilisierung.  Arbeiter  and  Arbeiterbe- 
wegung  in  der  Weimarer  Republik.  1918  bis  1924.  (Berlin:  Dietz  Nachf.,  1984),  p,  514. 

“’Szdkely,  op.  cit.,  p.  491. 

"Leitsdtze  tiber  die  Mdrz  Aktion  (Leipzig,  1921),  p.  142.  Quoted  by  Szabd,  op.  cit.,  p.  105. 
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albeit  a  right-wing,  military  government,  which  would  favor  an 
alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  German  extreme  right,  primarily 
circles  close  to  the  military,  did  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  German- 
Soviet  collaboration  against  the  Entente.100 

Before  these  plans  could  mature,  the  government  of  the  Reich  had 
preempted  the  events.  On  March  19  Otto  Horsing,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  of  the  provincial  government  of  Saxony,  ordered  the  forces  of 
law  and  order  to  penetrate  into  the  Halle-Merseburg  industrial  zone. 
It  was  easy  to  justify  the  invasion  to  the  general  population:  since 
the  defeat  of  the  Kapp  putsch  many  people  had  access  to  weapons, 
armed  robberies  had  become  a  frequent  occurrence.  H6rsing  sent 
forces  to  “restore  order,”  to  confiscate  weapons  from  both  right-wing 
and  left-wing  extremists.101 

The  excuse  and  timing  of  this  action,  as  well  as  the  choice  of 
method,  indicate  careful  planning.  The  extreme  left-wing  that  had 
seceeded  from  the  Communist  movement,  the  Communist  Workers’ 
Party  of  Germany  (Kommunistische  Arbeiterpartei  Deutschland — 
KAPD),  under  the  leadership  of  some  intellectuals,  included  workers 
of  anarchist  tendencies,  and  did  indeed  carry  out  some  sabotage 
actions  affecting  the  railroads.  Robbing  banks  was  one  of  their 
favorite  devices,  and  the  moneys  thus  obtained  were  turned  partly  to 
propaganda  purposes,  partly  to  assist  the  unemployed.102  These 
actions  elicited  antipathy  not  only  among  the  middle  class,  but  even 
among  wide  strata  of  workers.  The  Communists,  too,  had  dissociated 
themselves  from  such  pointless  activity.  Many  workers,  however, 
could  not  differentiate  between  the  KAPD  and  the  Communist  Party. 
They  saw  police  action  as  justified,  and  found  no  reason  to  resist  it. 

The  Communist  Party  expected  that  the  action  against  the  work¬ 
ers  would  be  undertaken  by  Orgesch  and  similar  extreme  right-wing 
armed  detachments,  in  which  case  they  could  have  rallied  the  Social 
Democratic  and  USPD  workers  to  fight  with  them.  But  this  was  not 
what  happened:  the  police  formations  were  under  “official”  Social 
Democratic  leadership  while  occupying  the  industrial  zone  of  Halle, 
whereas  Orgesch  had  stacked  their  arms  and  did  not  interfere. 

Horsing  timed  his  action  well.  The  invasion  was  launched  on  Good 
Friday,  continued  on  Saturday,  fully  unfolding  by  Easter  Sunday  and 
Monday,  when  the  plants  were  closed,  the  workers  could  not  be  easily 

190  Winkler,  op.  tit.,  pp.  614-16. 

101  “Die  Konterre volution  schlagt  zu!,"  Rote  Fahne,  March  17, 1921. 

109  Franz  Jung,  Dtr  Weg  nach  unten  (Berlin:  Luchterhand  Verlag,  1961). 
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rallied,  and  there  would  be  no  sense  in  proclaiming  a  strike,  since 
work  had  halted.  When  the  workers  finally  appeared  at  their  jobsite 
on  Tuesday  they  were  met  by  the  police. 

What  did  the  police  action  consist  of?  As  mentioned,  the  Halle- 
Merseburg  zone  was  the  main  base  of  the  Communist  movement.  In 
addition  to  their  positions  in  the  plants  and  the  local  administration, 
the  workers  held  a  significant  stock  of  weapons.  The  police  units 
were  ordered  to  occupy  the  plants,  primarily  the  Leuna  Works,  as 
well  as  the  workers’  housing  projects,  and  disarm  the  workers. 

The  organizers  knew  well  that  this  action  could  not  be  carried  out 
without  bloodshed;  they  did  not  expect  the  Communists  to  give  up 
their  weapons  without  a  fight.  They  also  knew  that  the  Party  was 
not  prepared  to  resist  countrywide  in  a  fashion  that  would  result  in  a 
general  uprising.  They  trusted  they  would  succeed  in  a  local  con¬ 
frontation,  depriving  the  Party  of  a  real,  large-scale,  well  prepared 
armed  uprising  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Their  expectations  turned 
out  to  be  fully  justified. 

At  the  time  the  police  action  was  initiated  the  Central  Committee 
was  in  session.  The  news  caught  them  by  surprise  and  elicited 
intense  arguments.  They  were  united  in  their  opinion  that  the  work¬ 
ers  must  not  be  left  in  the  lurch,  but  the  question  of  “what  is  to  be 
done”  remained  open.  More  exactly,  two  alternatives  seemed  to  offer 
themselves.  Zetkin,  no  longer  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee, 
suggested  that  the  party  refrain  from  armed  resistance.  Brandler, 
FrOlich,  and  Heckert,  however,  felt  that  police  provocation  had  to  be 
met  with  a  general  strike,  then  an  armed  uprising.  The  debate  was 
never  concluded,  the  Central  Committee  never  came  up  with  a  clear 
decision. 

On  the  contrary,  the  contemporary  issues  of  Rote  Fahne  reflect 
hasty  improvisation,  indecision,  contradictions  among  the  leaders.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  police  action,  on  March  18,  Rote  Fahne  pub¬ 
lished  an  appeal  titled  “We  Want  a  Clear  Answer!”  in  bold  print, 
without  name  of  author.  Subsequent  evidence  indicates  that  this 
appeal  was  written  by  Kun. 

In  the  introduction  Kun  states  that  the  Orgesch  would  not  allow 
itself  to  be  disarmed;  the  storm  troopers  of  the  counter-revolution 
could  not  care  less  about  the  laws.  The  working  class  had  to  answer 
this  challenge.  “Every  worker  should  care  less  about  the  laws  and 
procure  weapons  wherever  he  can!” 
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The  armed  forces  of  the  counter-revolution  are  pointed  at  the 
chest  of  the  entire  proletariat.  Gustav  von  Kahr,  the  prime  minister 
of  the  Bavarian  state  government,  blew  the  first  whistle.  Not  for  the 
final  battle — only  for  deployment. 

The  entire  working  class  has  to  respond  to  that  whistle.  There  is 
only  one  clear  answer;  if  Kahr  goes  one  way,  the  proletariat  must  go 
the  other:  let  it  blow  the  whistle  at  the  law!  “All  the  counter-revolu¬ 
tionaries  have  weapons.  The  workers  must  be  no  less  revolutionary 
than  the  counter-revolutionaries.”103 

The  article  had  enormous  impact  in  Halle  and  surroundings.  The 
Communists  of  Saxony  interpreted  it  as  an  appeal  for  armed  upris¬ 
ing.  The  Social  Democrats  gave  out  the  password:  “Isolate  the 
Communists!”  Indeed,  isolation  was  the  greatest  danger.  How  did  the 
Party  respond? 

The  March  20  issue  of  Rote  Fahne  published  an  editorial,  once 
again  by  Kun,  although  without  a  by-line:  “Whoever  Is  Not  with  Me, 
Is  Against  Me!”  The  article,  intended  for  the  Indepedent  and  Social 
Democratic  workers,  cast  aspersions  on  them.  It  stated  that  the 
Communists  had  warned  them  in  time  that  they  could  obtain  bread 
and  employment  only  if  they  followed  the  Communists  in  overthrow¬ 
ing  capitalist  rule. 

You  did  not  listen  to  us.  Some  of  you  even  fought  against  us. 
Yet  it  is  not  too  late.  We  extend  a  brotherly  hand  to  you:  join 
us  in  the  ranks  and  fight  alongside  us!  In  order  to  do  so,  how¬ 
ever,  you  must  severe  all  ties  with  your  leaders — just  as 
cleanly  as  with  those  among  you  who  represent  capitalist 
interests.104 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  this  article  was  not 
appropriate  to  line  up  the  fence-sitters  on  the  side  of  the  uprising.  To 
the  contrary. 

Even  this  would  not  have  been  so  bad  had  there  been  a  united 
plan  of  action  or  a  definite  tactical  concept;  but  there  was  no  such 
thing.  Three  days  after  appealing  for  direct  armed  struggle,  Rote 
Fahne  devoted  an  article  to  the  military  tasks  of  the  Communist 
Party. 106  This  editorial  explained  that  military  action  had  no  chance 

lwKUxe  Antwort!,"  Rote  Fahne,  March  18,  1921. 

164  Rote  Fahne,  March  20,  1921. 

Max  Albert,  “Die  miliUrischen  Aufgabe  der  VPKPD,'  Rote  Fahne ,  March  21,  1921. 
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against  the  counter-revolution,  for  the  forces  of  the  bourgeoisie  were 
much  better  equipped  and  trained.  Armed  struggle  could  only  result 
in  defeat  for  the  proletariat.  The  weapons  of  the  working  class  were 
organization  and  the  press. 

By  then,  however,  the  leadership  of  events  had  slipped  from  the 
hands  of  the  Communist  Party:  there  was  bloody  confusion  involv¬ 
ing  various  local  organizations  of  the  Communist  Party  which  disre¬ 
garded  the  general  instructions  received  from  the  center,  as  well  as 
the  detachments  of  the  KAPD,  the  terrorist  groups  who  ended  up  on 
their  side,  and  the  crowd  which  becomes  unavoidably  involved  on 
such  occasions.  Armed  detachments  of  workers  took  up  the  fight 
against  the  “Security  Forces”  at  housing  projects  in  Saxony 
(Eisleben,  Merseburg).  There  were  dozens  of  casualties  on  both 
sides.  The  Party  branch  in  Hamburg  acted  on  its  own.  Issuing  the 
slogan  “Unemployed,  Take  Over  the  Factories!”  the  indiscriminate 
mass  of  unemployed  did  indeed  break  into  some  shipyards  where  the 
regular  workers  had  not  joined  the  general  strike  proclaimed  in  the 
meantime.  Fighting  broke  out  between  those  who  occupied  the  facto¬ 
ry  and  the  legitimate  workers.  The  latter  called  in  the  police,  which 
fired  volleys,  resulting  in  eight  killed  and  several  dozen  wounded. 
The  rioters  in  Saxony  looted  the  stores.  The  platinum  supplies  need¬ 
ed  for  production  at  the  Leuna  Works,  whose  18,000  workers  had 
gone  on  strike,  disappeared. 

All  this  was  more  than  enough  to  persuade  the  masses  of  workers 
to  dissociate  themselves  from  any  action.  Not  only  the  Social 
Democrats  and  the  Independents,  but  even  the  Communist  workers 
failed  to  express  solidarity  with  the  uprising.  A  typical  case:  on 
March  10,  that  is,  before  the  action  got  under  way,  the  Party  branch 
in  Berlin  summoned  a  mass  rally  to  discuss  foreign  policy,  and  some 
eighty  thousand  showed  up.  Only  a  few  thousand  gathered  at  the 
March  22  rally  called  to  express  solidarity  with  the  uprising  in 
Saxony.106 

Only  the  most  disciplined  members  complied  with  the  Party's 
appeal  for  a  general  strike.  They  walked  out  of  the  plants,  to  the 
greatest  satisfaction  of  management  who  were  thus  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  identify  and  rid  the  plants  of  the  most  dangerous 
Communists.  They  hurried  to  take  advantage. 

Assessing  the  March  Action  Arnold  Reisberg  estimated  the  num- 


106 


Rote  Fahne,  March  23,  1921. 
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ber  of  dead  at  about  150,  those  arrested  at  six  thousand.  Even  if 
Levi’s  allegation,  according  to  which  at  the  end  of  the  confrontation 
the  very  existence  of  the  Party  was  in  jeopardy,  is  an  exaggeration, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Party  lost  much  of  its  influence  over  the 
masses.107 

Of  course,  the  failure  of  the  March  Action  evoked  sharp  debates 
among  German  Communists.  Paul  Levi  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  which 
he  qualified  the  action  as  a  “Bakuninist”  coup.  Zetkin  took  the  same 
course,  as  did  Daumig  and  the  majority  of  the  Communist  delegates 
within  the  Reichstag.  The  majority  of  the  Central  Committee,  howev¬ 
er,  approved  the  tactics  adopted  during  the  confrontation.  According 
to  Thalheimer,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Party  to  take  up  the  struggle. 
Even  the  fact  that  the  Party  was  able  to  muster  larger  numbers  than 
the  Spartacist  group  back  in  January  1919  was  viewed  as  an  accom¬ 
plishment.108 

Ruth  Fischer  compared  the  March  Action  with  the  coup  in  Vienna 
in  June  1919,  known  in  international  literature  as  “Bettelheimerei.” 
There  were  two  basic  differences:  in  Vienna  there  was  neither  a 
strong  Communist  Party,  nor  a  revolutionary  situation,  whereas  in 
Germany  both  were  present.108 

Lukacs  also  contributed  to  the  debate.110  The  March  Action,  he  wrote, 
was  not  a  classic  example  of  the  Party’s  take  the  offensive  tactics,  but 
rather  a  defensive  battle  forced  on  the  Party  in  the  midst  of  developing 
new  tactics.  His  article  was  directed  not  against  the  proponents  of  the 
offensive  tactics,  but  against  the  “opportunists”  led  by  Levi. 

The  debate  was  ended  by  the  Congress  of  the  Third  International. 
Before  turning  to  this  conclusion  let  us  attempt  to  find  out  to  what 
extent  was  Kun  directly  involved  in  the  shaping  of  events?  If  we  dis¬ 
regard  second  and  third-hand  information,  we  are  left  with  two  reli¬ 
able  witnesses:  Levi  and  Zetkin. 

Without  mentioning  Kun’s  name,  in  his  pamphlet  “Unser  Weg. 
Wider  den  Putschismus”  Levi  tells  us  that  already  in  early  March, 
immediately  after  his  arrival,  the  representative  of  the  Comintern 
talked  to  the  Central  Committee  about  issuing  the  by-word  for  an 
armed  uprising.  On  March  10,  he  tried  to  persuade  Zetkin  and  on  the 

107  Paul  Levi,  Wider  den  Putechiemue  (Frankfurt:  Europflische  Verlag,  1969). 

108  “Der  erate  Vereuch,"  Die  Internationale,  3,  no.  4  (1921). 

“•Ruth  Fiacher,  "  War  die  Mirzaktion  der  VKPD  eine  ‘BettelheimeireiT  Die  Internationale, 
3,  (1921)  Section  no.  5.* 

l“  G.  Lukdcs,  ‘SpontaniUt  der  Massen.  Aktivitflt  der  Partei,"  Die  Internationale ,  3  no.  6 
(1921). 
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14th  Levi  himself  to  support  that  goal.  As  Levi  wrote,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Central  Committee  on  March  17  the  representative's  views 
were  repeated  by  other  leaders  of  the  Party  (probably  Brandler  and 
Stoecker).  We  do  not  know  whether  Kun  sat  in  on  these  meetings. 
His  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  surviving  minutes,  but  this  does 
not  exclude  the  possibility.  Levi  quotes  ideas  ascribed  to  Kun,  but 
not  expressed  by  him:  “the  condition  for  a  fight  can  be  brought 
about  by  extra-political  means,  by  means  of  infiltrators  into  the 
police,  by  means  of  provocations.”111 

The  article  in  Rote  Fahne ,  the  proclamation  written  by  Kun,  con¬ 
firms  the  authenticity  of  Levi’s  assertion. 

In  her  letter  to  Lenin,  dated  April  14,  1921,  Zetkin  wrote: 

He  (Kun)  felt  it  is  not  enough  to  make  alliance  with  Soviet 
Russia  a  realistic  objective  of  the  struggle.  The  Party  must 
mobilize  the  masses  with  the  slogan  of  throwing  over  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  I  tried  to  prove  to  him  that  such  a  slogan  was  not 
appropriate  to  mobilize  the  masses.  The  situation,  I  said,  is 
radically  different  from  the  one  that  prevailed  at  the  time  of 
the  Kapp  putsch,  to  which  he  was  referring. 

Further  on  she  states  that  one  member  of  the  Central  Committee 
explained  the  plan  of  action  to  her  “in  the  spirit  of  Kun,”  and  she 
objected.112 

The  assertion  which  crops  up  here  and  there,  that  Kun  gave  a 
speech  to  the  workers,  or  led  the  confrontation  personally,  is  most 
unlikely.  In  either  case  ample  police  records  would  have  survived; 
but  all  the  police  was  able  to  determine  was  that  the  “Russian  ele¬ 
ment”  played  a  significant  role  in  the  events  of  March.113  This  can  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  Kun  was  in  contact  only  with  the  narrow 
circle  of  German  party  leaders.  His  activities  were  limited  to  discus¬ 
sions  with  five  or  eight  most  reliable  persons — probably  including 
Zetkin,  Brandler,  Thalheimer,  Stoecker,  Heckert,  Koenen — to  whom 
he  gave  advice  which  amounted  to  instructions.  As  it  turned  out,  the 
advice  proved  quite  useless.  It  is  not  possible  to  bring  about  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  situation  in  an  artifical  manner,  without  the  general  support 

111  Paul  Levi,  op.  cit. 

TBentralnii  Partiinii  Institute  pri  Marksizma-Leninizma,  TYttii  kongrtts  Kominterna 
(Moacow:  Izdatielstvo  Politichea-koi  Literatim,  1975),  p.  114. 

113  Ibid.,  p.  120. 
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of  the  masses,  let  alone  obtain  victory.  The  German  Communists 
knew  as  much,  after  all  they  were  not  thinking  of  taking  over  power. 
Yet  they  believed,  as  so  many  times  in  history,  that  the  revolutionary 
cause  can  be  promoted  by  artificial  means,  by  armed  action  in  some 
form  or  another. 

The  leaders  of  the  German  Party  refused  to  acknowledge  that 
they  were  hurting  the  German  workers*  movement.  On  the  contrary, 
they  made  a  virtue  out  of  necessity.  The  “take  the  offensive  theory” 
became  the  official  line  of  the  Party.  They  summed  up  the  lessons  of 
the  action  in  a  pamphlet,  the  very  title  of  which  reveals  the  precept 
involved:  “The  Tactics  and  Organization  of  Revolutionary  Offensive. 
The  Lessons  of  the  March  Action.”114 

The  take  the  offensive  theory  enjoyed  the  unreserved  support  of 
Kun.  It  elicited  sharp  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  founder  of  the 
Party,  Paul  Levi.  Levi  was  an  independent  minded  person  who 
refused  to  sacrifice  his  clear  judgment  on  the  altar  of  Party  disci¬ 
pline.  Even  then  this  was  already  an  unpardonnable  sin  in  the 
Communist  movement.  The  punishment  was  exclusion,  and  even 
Lenin  agreed  to  that,  albeit  he  knew  and  said  that  “Levi  was  90% 
right."115 

During  his  stay  in  Germany  Kun  also  dealt  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Hungarian  Party  and,  as  the  representative  of  the  Comintern,  he 
participated  in  the  work  designed  to  bring  about  the  united 
Communist  Party  of  Czechoslovakia.  At  the  beginning  of  1921  the 
Marxist  party  which  gathered  the  German  workers  of  the 
Sudetenland  operated  separately  from  the  left-wing  Social 
Democrats  led  by  Smeral.  The  differences  between  the  two  parties 
were  not  only  ethnic,  but  theoretical  and  tactical  as  well.  The 
Comintern  authorized  Kun  to  intervene,  along  with  Alpari  and 
Rakosi  who  were  also  staying  in  Germany. 

On  March  20,  1921,  with  the  participation  of  Rakosi  and  Alpari, 
Kun  held  a  conference  in  Berlin  to  prepare  the  union  of  the  two  par¬ 
ties.  The  Czech  leaders — Smeral  and  Antonin  Zapotocky — protested 
against  the  the  attitude  of  the  Hungarian  Communists  in  a  telegram 

14  7 hktik  und  Organisation  der  reoolutiondren  Offensive.  Lehren  der  Mdrzaktion.  (Leipzig, 
1921). 

118  Until  the  very  end  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  Paul  Levi  remained  the  “black 
sheep”  of  official  historiography.  The  work  that  can  be  considered  basic  official  history,  the 
Grundriss  der  Deutschen  Geschichte  (Berlin:  Deutscher  Verlag  der  Wissenschaflen,  1979) 
does  not  even  mention  his  name.  The  Biographischea  Lexikon  (Dietz,  1970)  which  also 
reflects  the  official  party  perspective,  does  not  omit  the  usual  derogatory  attributes  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  name. 
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to  the  Comintern. "*The  discussions  are  also  mentioned  by  Kun  in  a 
letter  to  an  unknown  friend.  In  this  letter  he  mentioned  Thalheimer, 
with  whom  he  was  preparing  the  theses  to  be  presented  at  the 
Congress  of  the  Comintern.117 

The  preparations  for  this  Congress  were  well  under  way  in  the 
summer  of  1921.  The  representatives  of  the  “take  the  offensive  theo¬ 
ry”  expected  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  eventual 
delegates.  The  stand  of  the  Soviet  Party  leaders  was  decisive.  The 
Germans  were  counting  on  Zinoviev,  Radek,  and  Bukharin,  but  did 
not  give  up  the  hope  of  convincing  Lenin  as  well.  Thanks  to  the 
intervention  of  Rakosi,  Fritz  Hecker,  the  first  to  arrive  in  Moscow, 
met  with  Lenin,  but  departed  rather  dejected  from  the  scene.11* 

In  the  struggle  to  convince  Lenin  Kun  intervened  on  the  side  of 
the  German  leftists.  He  even  wrote  a  letter  to  Lenin  to  explain  his 
mistakes  during  the  March  action,  trying  to  make  up  for  these  by 
attacking  Levi  and  Zetkin.  He  asked  Lenin  to  trust  him  more  than 
Levi  and  Zetkin,  whom  he  described  as  “hysterical.”  He  wrote  that 
he  advised  the  German  Communists  not  to  place  themselves  on  the 
defensive  as  long  as  the  counter-revolution  in  Russia  was  striving  to 
reestablish  capitalism,  but  rather  to  work  out  tactics  which  would 
smash  the  front  of  the  counter-revolution.  He  admitted  that  many 
mistakes  had  been  committed  during  the  March  Action,  but  the 
German  workers  fought  earnestly,  while  Levi  and  Zetkin  were  sabo¬ 
taging  the  action  in  a  counter-revolutionary  manner.119 

Kun’s  letter  did  not  convince  Lenin,  who  tried  to  gather  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  German  events  from  several  sources.  He  listened 
to  the  German  delegates  who  arrived  in  Moscow — both  those  of  the 
Party  leadership  and  those  from  the  opposition.  Thus  he  had  a 
chance  to  talk  to  Zetkin  as  well.  Zetkin  reported  Lenin’s  words  as 
follows: 

Don’t  worry,  the  trees  of  the  Offensive  theory  will  not  grow  to 
the  skies  at  the  Congress.  We  will  be  there  too.  Do  you  think 
we  “made”  the  revolution  without  having  learnt  from  it?  And 
we  want  you  to  learn  from  it  as  well.  Anyway,  is  this  really  a 
theory?  I  can  prove  that  it  is  illusion,  romanticism,  nothing 


116  7 Yetii  kongreaa  Kominterna,  pp.  366-67 

117  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  f.,  1236. 
“‘Reisberg,  op.  cit. ,  p.  162. 

119 Ibid.,  pp.  162-63. 
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more  than  romanticism.  That  is  why  it  was  manufactured  in 
the  country  of  “poets  and  thinkers*  with  the  help  of  my  dear 
B£la,  who  himself  belongs  to  a  nation  of  talented  poets  and 
who  feels  it  is  his  obligation  to  be  left  of  the  left.  But  we  must 
not  make  poetry  and  dreams. ..for  the  time  being  we  should 
listen  to  Marx  rather  than  to  Thalheimer  and  B^la  even 
though  Thalheimer  is  a  well  educated  theoretical  brain,  and 
Bela  is  an  excellent,  loyal  revolutionary.110 

Of  course,  we  cannot  be  certain  that  Lenin  used  these  exact 
words,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  Zetkin’s  reliability  regarding 
their  meaning. 

Preliminary  discussions  for  the  Congress  were  in  full  swing  by  the 
beginning  of  June.  Committees  were  formed  to  finalize  the  text  of 
specific  issues.  During  these  discussions  the  “leftists”  strove  to  place 
the  Congress  in  front  of  a  fait  accompli. 

The  most  lively  clashes  took  place  in  the  preliminary  discussions 
of  the  Committee  on  Tactics.  After  it  became  known  that  Lenin  felt 
the  offensive  theory  had  fatal  consequences  for  the  movement,  the 
leaders  of  the  German  delegation  gave  up  the  idea  of  presenting 
their  original  platform  to  the  Congress.  Kun  and  Thalheimer  worked 
out  a  draft  proposal  that  was  substantially  milder  than  the  earlier 
one. 111  Entrusted  by  the  delegation  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party, 
Radek  prepared  a  tactical  thesis  project  as  well.  The  basic  difference 
between  the  two  drafts  was  that  while  Radek  considered  winning 
over  the  majority  of  proletarians  as  the  main  tactical  objective,  Kun 
and  Thalheimer  argued  in  favor  direct  transition  into  attack. 

On  June  1,  1921,  the  two  drafts  reached  Lenin,  who  made 
detailed  observations  on  them.  He  qualified  the  theses  presented  by 
Kun  and  Thalheimer  as  “basically  false,  politically.”  “These  are 
empty  phrases  and  political  garbage,”122  he  wrote  on  the  margins.  He 
advised  Radek  not  to  dilute  the  statements  in  his  thesis  regarding 
winning  over  the  majority  of  the  working  class  with  the  limited 
views  (Bomiertheit)  of  Kun  and  Thalheimer.  He  recommended  that 
the  latter  be  rejected  by  an  official  vote  and  that  the  Congress  dis¬ 
cuss  the  Radek’s  theses  instead. 

110  Clara  Zetkin  Erinnerungtn  an  Lenin ,  (Vienna:  VerLag  filr  Literatur  und  Politik,  1929),  p.  27. 

111  “Theaen  zur  Tagesordnung  des  Dritten  Weltkongreaaea  der  Komraunittischen 
Internationale,”  A.  Reiaberg,  op.  cit.,  p.  165. 

m*Phra»en  und  politiache  Spielereien,"  in  Reiaberg,  op.  cit.,  p.  165. 
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The  Committee  on  Tactics  accepted  Lenin’s  proposal.  Radek’s 
revised  theses,  however,  elicited  resistance  from  the  German  delega¬ 
tion,  which  still  had  not  discarded  the  Offensive  Theory.  As  a  result 
of  their  protest  the  German  delegation  and  the  Political  Committee 
of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  met  on  June  15.  Kun  was  a  partici¬ 
pant.  The  stubborn  insistence  of  the  German  delegation  on  their 
Offensive  Theory  aggravated  Lenin  to  the  point  where— as  Wilhelm 
Koenen  wrote —  “he  even  used  rude  language  and  impolite  expres¬ 
sions,  for  which  he  immediately  apologized.”123 

Kun  participated  in  the  work  of  several  committees,  including  the 
one  which  dealt  with  the  Communist  movement  in  France.  At  its 
June  17  session  Kun  condemned  an  article  in  the  French  Party 
paper  L'Humanite  on  the  coolness  and  discipline  required  in  revolu¬ 
tionary  struggle.  Then  Lenin  rose  to  speak: 

I  came  to  speak  out  against  the  views  of  Kun,  because  I  know 
for  sure  that  if  Kun  so  much  as  opens  his  mouth,  he  will  defi¬ 
nitely  defend  the  “left-wingers.”  Kun  believes  that 
Communism  is  the  defense  of  the  leftists,  and  that  the  only 
possible  mistakes  are  opportunist  mistakes.  No,  there  are 
leftist  mistakes  as  well.  If  the  Communist  International  lis¬ 
tens  to  Kun  and  the  advice  of  his  friends  on  the  French  issue, 
the  Communist  movement  in  France  may  vanish  for  years  to 
come.  The  French  Party  must  be  criticized,  but  the  criticism 
must  focus  upon  mistaken,  opportunistic  acts  of  the  Party, 
rather  than  be  wholesale  and  destructive.  Nor  should  we  rec¬ 
ommend  other  leftist  stupidities  to  make  up  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunistic  ones....124 

The  Congress  opened  on  June  22,  1921,  in  the  Bolshoi  Theater  in 
Moscow,  under  ceremonial  circumstances. 

The  entire  general  staff  of  the  Communist  movement  came  to 
Moscow  for  the  Congress.  In  addition  to  the  prestigious  revolutionar- 

123  As  quoted  in  Reisberg,  op.  cit.t  p.  168. 

184  V.  Kolarov,  “V.  I.  Lenin  na  III.  kongresse  Komintema,*  Voprosi  Istorii  KPSS,  1950,  No.  2. 
Zinoviev  also  refers  to  this  speech:  “Comrade  Kun  was  thoroughly  browbeaten  today  and  I 
certainly  do  not  want  to  make  his  existence  even  more  sour...."  See  Protokoll  de $  III. 
Kongresses  Kommunietischen  Internationale  (Hamburg:  Hoym,  1921),  p.  196.  Some  of  the 
sources  differ  regarding  the  date.  According  to  Zinoviev  the  report  to  the  Third  Congress 
was  dated  June  12,  but  the  authors  of  the  volume  titled  Na  dva  fronta  published  by 
Politizdat  in  Moscow  in  1973,  place  this  same  event  on  June  17  (p.  184).  We  have  accepted 
the  latter  date. 
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ies  with  a  glorious  past  such  as  Zetkin,  Bill  Haywood,  Tbm  Man, 
Fritz  Heckert,  there  were  promising  young  men  with  a  great  future: 
Ernst  Th&lmann,  Willy  Miinzenberg,  Vasil  Kolarov,  Tferracini,  as  well 
as  prominent  leaders  of  the  Russian  Party— Lenin,  Trotskii,  Zinoviev, 
Radek,  Bukharin,  Aleksandra  M.  Kollontai. 

The  Hungarian  Party  was  represented  by  a  prestigious  delegation 
of  fifteen  members,  including  Kun,  Landler,  Lukacs,  Pogany,  Rakosi.116 

All  the  basic  issues  of  the  contemporary  Communist  movement 
were  raised  at  the  Congress  in  an  outspoken,  honest  manner.  The 
speakers  had  no  regard  for  authorities  and  expressed  their  views 
passionately.  The  delegates  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Germany 
were  particularly  critical.  Neither  Lenin  nor  Zinoviev  attempted  to 
hush  up  those  who  broached  touchy  issues. 

The  two  most  debated  questions  of  the  Congress  were  the  Italian 
and  German  and  both  had  relevance  to  Hungary.  The  role  played  by 
Rakosi,  the  representative  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Comintern,  in  connection  with  the  split  in  the  Italian  Party,  and 
which  cannot  be  called  fortunate  by  any  stretch  of  imagination,  was 
revealed. 

Already  at  item  one  of  the  agenda  the  assessment  of  the  events  in 
Germany  elicited  intense  debates,  albeit  the  chair  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  not  to  bring  it  up  until  item  three,  within  the  framework  of 
tactical  issues. 

In  the  report  from  the  Executive  Committee  Zinoviev  felt  obliged 
to  respond  to  the  charge  raised  by  Levi,  the  defeat  of  putschist 
attempts.  As  he  noted,  as  soon  as  they  received  the  first  news  about 
the  action  the  leaders  of  the  Comintern  felt:  “finally  the  stone  is 
beginning  to  roll,  finally  something  is  on  the  move  in  Germany,  final¬ 
ly  there  is  some  fresh  air."  He  repeated  the  appraisal  by  the  German 
Party:  “The  struggle  was  forced  upon  us,  the  struggle  was  lost.” 
Regarding  the  Offensive  Theory,  he  said: 

Too  much  has  been  made  about  revolutionary  offensive,  and 
at  cross-purposes.  God  save  us  from  repeating  those  stupidi¬ 
ties.  We  are  entirely  in  agreement  with  what  comrade 
Brandler  has  stated  in  his  pamphlet:  it  was  not  an  offensive, 
but  very  simply  a  defensive  fight....  Yet  it  was  a  step  forward 
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in  the  calvary  of  the  German  working  class,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  feel  ashamed  about  it.1” 

Immediately  after  Zinoviev’s  report  the  German  delegation  asked 
to  speak.  Flaming  passion  and  cool  objectivity  alternated  in  Zetkin’s 
intervention.  Since  she  was  “on  the  bench  of  the  accused”  because  of 
her  solidarity  with  Levi,  Zetkin  first  explained  the  “Rakosi  affair,”  i.e. 
her  relations  to  the  Italian  issue.  Then  turning  to  the  events  of 
March,  she  said:  “It  remains  a  fact,  and  we  shall  demonstrate  it  dur¬ 
ing  the  debate  on  the  March  Action,  that  the  representative  of  the 
Executive  Committee  must  bear  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  misguided  slogans,  for  the  false  stand  taken  by  the  Party,  the 
center  of  the  Party.”  She  raised  the  question:  if  Levi  is  condemned 
for  criticizing  the  mistakes,  why  not  condemn  those  who  committed 
the  mistakes  as  well?  Talking  about  the  role  of  Rote  Fahne ,  she  said: 
“The  newspaper  amply  fed  the  superstition  that  the  action  was  initi¬ 
ated  abroad,  because  it  published  proclamations  and  articles  written 
in  an  entirely  un-German  style  and  making  it  possible  for  the  enemy 
to  charge  *Not  made  in  German/  (in  English  in  the  text).”127 

A  sharp  duel  ensued  between  Kun  and  Trotskii.  Trotskii  felt  Kun 
was  attempting  to  pit  him  against  Lenin,  Zinoviev,  and  Radek  in  the 
debate.  There  was  some  basis  to  the  charge.128 

Ernst  (Reuter)  Friesland,  one  of  the  officials  of  the  German  Party, 
quoted  Kun’s  article  “Klare  Antwort!”  “Now  they  say  the  whole 
action  broke  out  simply  because  Rote  Fahne  carried  this  article — 
Gustav  von  Kahr  could  not  care  less  about  laws,  seize  weapons.  I 
want  to  state  clearly  that  none  of  us  were  happy  that  this  article  was 
published.”120  But  further  on  he  attempted  to  prove  that  the  action 
would  have  occurred  even  without  the  article. 

The  mood  was  such  that  it  was  not  advisable  for  those  who  wished 
to  remain  within  the  ranks  of  the  Communist  movement  to  touch 
upon  this  issue.  The  manner  in  which  Zinoviev  defended  Rakosi  sent 
a  clear  message  to  the  delegates;  the  Executive  Committee  will  not 
disavow  its  representatives.  And  since  this  issue  was  raised  precisely 
by  Levi,  who  had  just  been  excluded  from  the  Party,  everyone  who  so 
much  as  touched  upon  it  was  labelled  a  “Leviist.” 

™Protokoll,  pp.  183-84. 
ir  Ibid.,  p.  299. 

128Szdkely,  op.  cit.,  p.  496. 

1S9Protokoll,  p.  536. 
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The  debate  on  the  tactical  issue  became  the  most  exciting  item  of 
the  agenda.  The  antecedents  make  it  clear  that  this  was  the  issue 
where  the  battle  between  the  “leftists”  and  Lenin  would  be  joined. 

The  German  delegation  prepared  amendments  to  the  thesis  of 
Radek,  for  which  it  first  won  the  support  of  the  Italian,  Austrian, 
Polish,  Sudeten-German  and  Hungarian  delegations,  as  well  as  of 
the  Comintern  Youth  International;  about  half  of  the  delegates 
signed  it  (the  Hungarian  delegates  who  belonged  to  the  Landler  fac¬ 
tion  eventually  withdrew  their  signature.) 

After  Radek’s  speech  Tferracini  launched  the  attack  on  behalf  of 
the  Offensive  Theory.  Then  Lenin  requested  to  speak. 

Although  Lenin  polemicized  with  Terracini,  his  speech  was  meant 
for  all  those  who  stood  for  the  theory.  “If  the  Congress  does  not 
undertake  a  determined  offensive  against  such  mistakes,  against 
such  leftist’  stupidities,  then  the  whole  movement  is  condemned  to 
perish,”  he  said.130 

Although  Lenin's  speech  had  a  deep  impact  on  the  delegates,  the 
defenders  of  the  take  the  offensive  theory,  including  Kun,  did  not  give 
up  the  fight;  the  Congress,  however,  referred  the  issue  to  the 
Committee  on  Tactics,  and  we  do  not  have  the  minutes  of  its  debates. 

Still,  it  can  be  determined  that  Lenin  spoke  at  the  July  6  session 
of  the  Committee  on  Tactics,  indulging  in  sharp  criticism  of  certain 
Hungarian  exiles,  primarily  Kun.  The  speech  is  not  printed  in  any 
edition  of  Lenin’s  complete  works,  there  is  merely  a  reference  to  it  in 
a  footnote  to  page  14  of  volume  53  of  the  fifth  edition.  We  may  only 
guess  at  its  content  from  Kun’s  letter,  written  to  Lenin  immediately 
after  the  speech. 

He  began  this  letter  with  a  quote  from  the  Bible,  “You  too  were 
strangers  in  Egypt  at  one  time.”  He  drew  Lenin’s  attention  to  this 
because  at  the  session  of  the  Committee  on  Tactics  he  had  “sanc¬ 
tioned  the  campaign  against  the  Hungarian  exiles.”  People  who  refer 
to  themelves  as  Communists  have  turned  on  these  exiles,  Kun  wrote, 
denouncing  them  in  public,  in  the  press,  in  circulars,  confident  that 
these  denunciations  would  fall  into  the  hand  of  the  police.  “You  cer¬ 
tainly  are  unaware  of  this,  that  is  why  you  have  committed  yourself, 
in  spite  of  yourself,  against  the  Hungarian  exiles,  forgetting  that  oth¬ 
ers  had  been  forced  to  live  on  foreign  land  as  well.” 


130 Lenin  Muvei  [The  works  of  Lenin]  (Budapest:  Szikra,  1953),  4th  ed.p  vol.  32,  503. 
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I  who  spent  most  of  my  life  in  exile  in  Russia  have  the  hospi¬ 
tality  of  the  Russian  proletariat  to  thank  for  it,  not  yours;  I 
fought  for  this  right  to  live  by  my  work,  since  I  have  empha- 
tized  with  this  proletariat  in  the  course  of  tough  battles,  even 
before  the  victorious  revolution. 

He  was  not  willing  to  engage  in  political  debate  about  life  in  exile, 
he  added,  because  the  defense  or  harrassment  of  exiled  revolutionar¬ 
ies  was  not  a  political  issue.  Kun  concluded  his  letter  writing  “I  must 
declare  that  I  do  not  require  balm,  nor  compensation.”131 

The  hurt  tone  of  the  letter,  its  unfairly  offending  assertions,  indi¬ 
cate  that  Kun  had  not  waited  until  his  mood  had  settled,  but  grabbed 
a  pen  right  away.  At  any  rate  he  does  convince  the  reader  that 
Lenin’s  unquestioned  prestige  as  a  leader  did  not  render  him 
immune  to  all  personal  attacks  . 

We  may  also  infer  from  the  letter  that  Lenin  defended  Levi  and 
his  circle  and  identified  himself  with  the  attacks  of  this  group 
against  the  Hungarian  exiles.  Presumably  Levi  and  company  are 
those  “who  call  themselves  Communist”  and  denounce  the 
“Hungarian  exiles  openly,  in  the  press.” 

Lenin  replied  to  Kun’s  passionate  outburst  the  following  day,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Tactics.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  Kun,  his  tone  was  calm,  almost  apologetic. 

My  words  of  yesterday  in  front  of  the  committee  against  some 
Hungarian  communists  have  elicited  displeasure.  It  was  not 
my  intention  to  offend  them.  I  had  spent  fifteen  years  in  exile 
and  I  know  that  exiles  are  always  leftists.  I  too  was  a  leftist  in 
August  1917,  and  it  is  lucky  that  the  Central  Committee  reject¬ 
ed  my  proposal  at  that  time.  The  Hungarian  exiles,  these  faith¬ 
ful  Communists  ready  for  any  sacrifice,  are  respected  by  the 
whole  International.132 

Zinoviev  added  the  following  to  Lenin’s  letter: 

the  Hungarian  comrades  concerned  have  done  a  great  deal  on 
behalf  of  the  Communist  International  in  1920-21.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  Hungarian  comrades  deserve  the  trust  of  the 

131  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  f.,  1060/1.  14  O.e. 

132  Lenin,  Sochineniia,  vol.  63,  14. 
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Communist  International,  in  spite  of  our  present  differences 
of  opinion.153 

Neither  the  debate  with  Lenin,  nor  the  ensuing  theoretical  dis¬ 
agreements  prevented  the  Executive  Committee  from  electing  Kun 
as  a  member.  Nor  was  this  extraordinary.  Tferracini  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Executive  Committee  as  well,  even  though  he  was  the  man 
against  whom  Lenin  had  delivered  an  attack  sharper  than  any 
heretofore,  in  front  of  the  plenary  assembly  of  the  Congress.  Heckert 
and  FrOlich,  stubborn  defenders  of  the  take  the  offensive  theory,  also 
became  members.  Heckert  and  Kun  even  became  part  of  the  “inner 
circle”  of  the  Executive  Committee.134 

The  Congress  ended  on  July  12,  1921  and  most  delegates  returned 
to  their  respective  countries.  The  Hungarian  delegation  remained  in 
Moscow  for  a  while  longer. 


m  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  f ,  1088. 

144  Die  Ttiglichktit  der  Exekutive  und  des  Presidiums  der  Exekutive  der  KJ  ( Hamburg;  Hoym, 
1922). 
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The  Reorganization  of  the  Hungarian 
Communist  Party 


Along  with  his  international  activities,  Bela  Kun  continued  to  play 
a  leading  role  in  the  Hungarian  Communist  movement  which  was  in 
the  process  of  being  reorganized  in  the  early  twenties.  By  this  time 
the  diverging  tendencies  on  how  to  rebuild  the  party,  identified  with 
Kun  on  the  one  hand  and  Landler  on  the  other,  had  already  crystal¬ 
lized. 

The  theoretical  groundwork  for  this  reorganization  was  laid 
immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  dictatorship,  along  with  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  historical  lessons  of  the  Soviet  Republic  of  Hungary. 
Already  in  late  1919  the  Communist  leaders  staying  in  Austria — 
Kun,  Landler,  Lukacs,  Rudas,  Rakosi — began  publishing  articles  and 
pamphlets  expressing  their  opinion  regarding  the  tasks  facing  the 
Party.  A  common  trait  of  all  these  writings  was  faith  in  the  imminent 
triumph  of  the  revolution  world-wide,  the  conviction  that  the 
Hungarian  counterrevolution  would  soon  be  swept  aside  by  some  out¬ 
side  force.  They  attached  utmost  importance  to  preparing  the 
Hungarian  working  class  for  this  eventual  victory  by  giving  it  what  it 
had  lacked  during  the  preceding  revolution,  with  such  fateful  conse¬ 
quences,  namely  a  revolutionary  party.  The  authors  all  agreed  that 
this  work  could  only  be  carried  out  from  top  down.  A  vanguard  orga¬ 
nization  had  to  be  created  to  work  out  contacts  with  the  loose  groups 
of  Communists  remaining  in  the  country. 

While  the  objective  was  single,  the  disagreements  on  how  to  reach 
it  were  all  the  more  significant.  The  debate  became  especially  acri¬ 
monious  once  Kun  had  left  for  Moscow,  in  August  1920. 

We  have  already  described  the  Hungarian  Communist  move¬ 
ment  within  the  Soviet  Union,  including  the  Hungarian  Section 
(Vengsektsiia)  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party,  in  which 
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Rudnyanszky  continued  to  play  the  leading  role.  When  Kun  reached 
Moscow,  that  office  was  in  touch  with  about  3,500  Hungarians.  It 
was  evident  to  Kun  that  this  mass  would  constitute  the  framework 
around  which  to  build  the  solid  structure  of  the  Communist  move¬ 
ment  of  Hungary. 

The  Communists  who  gathered  around  Landler  in  Vienna  did  not 
share  this  optimism.  They  knew  well  that  those  persons  in  Russia, 
most  of  whom  had  not  participated  in  the  workers*  movement  before 
the  war  and  had  acquired  their  political  education  lately  during  the 
Russian  revolution,  would  not  be  able  to  orient  themselves  through 
the  labyrinth  of  an  underground  movement  upon  their  return;  perse¬ 
cution  by  the  police  and  the  gendarmes  would  paralyze  their  efforts 
to  build  the  Party  from  scratch.  They  believed  the  Party  could  come 
about  only  by  making  use  of  the  legal  framework  provided  by  the 
Social  Democratic  Party  and  the  labor  unions.  Of  course,  such  work 
would  be  much  slower,  requiring  enormous  patience  and  persever¬ 
ance.  They  could  not  count  on  spectacular  successes,  on  quick  and 
quantifiable  results.  Yet  this  was  the  only  way  a  Communist  move¬ 
ment  could  be  brought  about  in  Hungary. 

At  first  the  struggle  between  these  two  concepts  remained  strictly 
at  the  theoretical  level.  As  often  happens,  however,  the  struggle  soon 
degenerated.  The  atmosphere  contributed  to  this  process:  the  bitter¬ 
ness  resulting  from  the  defeated  revolution,  gnawing  self-criticism, 
the  search  for  a  scapegoat.  Life  in  exile  was  also  a  factor:  the  insecu¬ 
rity  of  most  of  those  who  took  part  in  this  struggle  (those  in  Austria 
often  had  to  go  hungry,  staying  in  unheated  barracks),  the  feeling  of 
ostracism,  of  not  being  welcome,  of  being  jobless.  All  this  was  more 
than  enough  to  render  the  debate  crude,  and  insert  unprincipled, 
subjective  motives.  The  process  escalated;  the  disputes  become 
increasingly  heated,  the  starting  point  was  soon  forgotten  by  the  par¬ 
ticipants.  They  reached  the  stage  where  they  became  incapable  of 
accepting  anything  proposed  by  the  other  party,  even  when  they  nor¬ 
mally  would  have  agreed  with  the  proposal  were  it  to  come  from 
another  source. 

In  addition  to  these  ad  personam  arguments  that  are  characteris¬ 
tic  of  all  movement  in  exile,1  the  struggle  of  the  Communist  exiles 
was  aggravated  by  yet  another  factor  Since  it  was  still  a  fully  ideo¬ 
logical  movement,  the  ideology  served  to  legitimize  the  struggle  for 

lSee,  for  instance,  Lajoe  Lukdcs,  Magyar  politikai  emigrdcid  1849-1867  [Hungarian  political 
exiles]  (Budapest:  Kossuth,  1984). 
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power.  The  bearer  of  “true  Leninism”  was  entitled  to  lead  the  Party, 
whereas  the  opposite  faction  was  declared  “heretical.”  We  can  talk  of 
a  power  struggle  in  a  double  sense.  On  the  one  hand,  all  groups  of 
exiles  think  in  terms  of  imminent  return  home  and  feel  that  they  are 
the  ones  expected  to  take  over  power.  Moreover,  the  “legitimate”  group 
also  expects  to  dispose  over  the  Party’s  funds,  its  press,  its  outside 
contacts,  its  representation  within  the  Comintern,  while  still  in  exile. 
This  power  may  be  very  limited  indeed,  but  it  is  power  nevertheless;  it 
allows  them  to  dispose  over  the  livelihood  of  scores  of  individuals. 

Behind  these  apparently  academic  and,  from  a  historical  perspec¬ 
tive,  even  tragi-comic  debates,  there  was  a  very  real  issue:  whom 
would  Moscow  recognize  as  the  “true”  representative  of  the 
Hungarian  Communists?  Such  was  the  context  within  which  we  must 
examine  Kun’s  activities  in  the  Hungarian  Communist  movement. 

In  April  1921,  when  Kun  was  staying  in  Berlin  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Comintern,  he  summoned  his  most  faithful  followers  for  a 
meeting:  Pogany,  Vagd,  Munnich,  Seidler,  Bela  Szekely,  Hugo 
Kenczler  were  among  them.  Kun  explained  that  the  Communist 
exiles  had  to  return  to  Hungary.  He  repeated  the  notion  he  had 
already  expressed  in  Vords  Ujsdg  of  Moscow:  if  the  likelihood  of  get¬ 
ting  arrested  was  no  more  than  80  to  90%,  everyone  had  to  assume 
that  obligation.  He  added:  “it  would  be  base  and  cowardly  to  argue 
that  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  myself  for  the  Party,  but  not  others.  Such 
an  attitude  could  well  prove  fatal  to  the  movement.”2 

Thus  the  “party  building  faction”  was  officially  constituted  at  this 
meeting;  it  engaged  in  activities  independently  of  the  Central 
Committee  seated  in  Vienna,  and  diametrically  at  odds  with  it. 

We  have  already  described  Pogany.  He  was  not  popular,  either 
during  the  dictatorship  or  afterwards  when,  under  the  alias  John 
Pepper,  he  became  active  in  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States.  Besides  him  Bela  Szekely  played  an  important  role  in  this 
period.  He  was  a  bank  teller  by  trade.  He  served  the  Party  faithfully, 
but  was  not  fit  for  work  among  the  masses.  Kenczler,  while  little 
known,  was  also  important  and  loyal  to  Kun  through  thick  and  thin; 
he  was  the  Berlin  representative  of  the  West  European  Office  of  the 
Comintern.  He  was  in  charge  of  essential,  if  unspectacular,  transac¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  procurement  of  false  papers,  the  reception  and  dis¬ 
patch  of  couriers,  transmitting  funds  to  various  brother  parties,  etc. 


1  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  614  f,  1926-2677,  pp.  189-91. 
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When  the  police  arrested  him  in  March  1922,  they  discovered  hard 
currency  to  the  tune  of  three  million  marks  at  his  Berlin  apartment.8 
He  was  oversensitive,  a  man  of  shaky  nerves;  upon  learning  that 
Kim  no  longer  trusted  him,  he  committed  suicide. 

The  leaders  of  the  Landler  faction  do  not  require  separate  portray¬ 
al.  Suffice  to  mention  some  of  the  militant  members:  in  addition  to 
Lukacs  and  Hirossik,  Rudas,  Bettelheim,  R^vai,  Sallai,  Karikhs 
played  significant  roles. 

There  is  a  popular  misconception  according  to  which  the  “old” 
Communists  preferred  Kun  whereas  the  former  Social  Democrats 
gathered  around  Landler.  Pogany  had  joined  the  Party  at  the  same 
time  as  Landler,  and  was  still  insisting  on  the  liquidation  of  the 
Communists  at  a  time  when  Lukacs  and  Rudas  were  already  mem¬ 
bers  of  its  Central  Committee.  Nor  can  we  differentiate  according  to 
their  future  careers:  renegades  were  to  come  from  both  factions.  The 
intellectuals  were  the  majority  in  both  factions,  with  the  difference 
that  in  the  Kun  faction  anti-intellectualism  was  a  must — a  luxury 
only  intellectuals  could  afford.  Both  factions  were  composed,  for  the 
main  part,  of  persons  who,  while  heaping  curses  on  each  other  in  the 
manner  of  biblical  prophets,  writing  memoranda  and  passing  resolu¬ 
tions  against  each  other — hardly  differed  as  regards  their  back¬ 
ground  in  the  movement,  their  education,  their  social  origins. 

Yet  there  was  a  basic  difference.  While  the  followers  of  Landler 
were  exiles  without  any  outside  support,  Kun  was  in  a  power  posi¬ 
tion.  The  apparatus  of  the  Soviet  state  was  at  his  disposal:  he  could 
rely  on  the  support  of  the  Soviet  Commissariat  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
its  embassies.  He  could  use  his  influence  to  obtain  or  deny  the  right 
of  residence  in  the  Soviet  Union.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Communist  International:  he  could  meet  with 
Lenin,  Zinoviev,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Soviet  state.  Kun  was  well 
aware  of  his  position  of  power  and  did  not  hesitate  to  use  this  power 
for  the  benefit  of  his  own  faction.  The  greatest  scandal  along  these 
lines  resulted  from  the  so-called  “gold  affair.” 

Some  time  at  the  beginning  of  1921  a  package  containing  two  and 
a  half  kilograms  of  rare  gold  coins  was  delivered  to  B£la  Vrigd  in 
Vienna  by  a  special  courier.  There  was  nothing  unusual  in  this;  we 
know  from  the  writings  or  memoirs  of  ex-members  in  other  parties 
that  this  was  standard  practice  in  the  Comintern.  Under  the  chaotic 

Inatitut  fur  Marxism  uj-Leninismua  beim  ZK  der  SED.  Zentrales  Parteiarchiv  (from  hereon 
referred  to  &«  Zentrales  Parteiarchiv)  Berlin,  16  Faazikel,  Rea.  no.  44, 
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conditions  in  the  aftermath  of  the  war  gold  and  diamonds  signified 
stable  value.  The  Soviet  state  still  disposed  of  relatively  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  objects  of  value  either  left  behind  by  wealthy  Russians,  or  con¬ 
fiscated  by  the  Cheka  during  house  searches.  Which  Party  received 
how  much  of  these  resources  depended  largely  on  who  wielded  influ¬ 
ence  in  Moscow,  especially  in  those  informal  circles  which  had  control 
over  these  resources. 

The  scandal  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  Va gd  began  to  make 
use  of  this  huge  sum  in  a  stupid  manner,  like  the  bull  in  the  china 
shop.  He  turned  to  Laszlb  Rudas,  whom  he  tried  to  lure  over  into  the 
Kun  faction  with  the  gold.  Rudas  was  not  the  man  for  such  manipu¬ 
lation.  He  mentioned  the  affair  in  a  pamphlet,  and  the  Landler  fac¬ 
tion  exploited  the  scandal.  Finally  the  gold  was  turned  over  to  the 
Soviet  Embassy  in  Vienna.4 

Such  incidents  exacerbated  the  struggle  and  gave  rise  to  future 
tragedies.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go  into  details  regarding  this  fac¬ 
tional  struggle;  we  will  limit  ourselves  to  those  aspects  which  relate 
to  Kun  directly. 

As  mentioned,  the  repatriation  of  Hungarian  Communists  was  ini¬ 
tiated  by  Kun,  with  the  help  of  the  Cadre  Section  of  the  Russian 
Communist  Party.  But  how? 

The  circumstances  of  the  repatriation  unavoidably  create  the 
impression  that  the  organizers  had  no  idea  of  the  actual  conditions 
prevailing  in  Hungary.5  Voros  Ujsdg  of  Moscow  published  more  than 
enough  information  about  the  commandeering  and  mobilization  to 
enable  the  authorities  in  Hungary  to  prepare  for  their  reception.  No 
wonder  that  the  members  of  the  Central  Committee  in  Vienna,  who 
spent  weeks  in  preparing  the  dispatch  of  a  single  Communist  agent 
to  Hungary,  were  taken  aback  at  this  manner  of  building  the  party. 
Indeed,  the  charge  that  the  Kun  faction  was  actually  denouncing  the 
returning  members  of  the  Party  was  not  without  foundation;  they 
were  building  not  a  party,  but  castles  in  Spain. 

Posterity  has  confirmed  the  worries  of  the  Landler  faction.  In  vain 

4Ldszl<J  Rudas,  Abenteuer  und  Liquidatorentum  (Vienna:  Verlag  \for6s  Ojsdg,  1922),  pp.  144- 
45;  Henrik  Ungar,  Die  magyarische  Pest  in  Moskau  (Leipzig:  Veritas  Verlag,  1921),  p.  38; 
“Munkdban  a  denuncidnsok"  IThe  rat-finks  at  work],  Vortfs  Ojsdg,  December  9,  1921; 
Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  recollectionsd  of  Jdnos  Hirossik  and  Zoltdn  SzdnU). 

6  We  have  a  document  which  describes  the  farewell  party  in  honor  of  the  internationalists 
commandeered  to  return  home  from  the  Far-Eastern  town  of  Chita:  the  150  Hungarians 
drafted  for  international  work  were  honored  by  a  grand  assembly  with  speeches  and  music. 
Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  501  f,  1  cs.,  5  O.e.  Presumably,  similar  events  took 
place  in  other  towns. 
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do  we  search  for  the  names  of  those  two  thousand  Communists 
among  the  protagonists  of  the  underground  movement  during  the 
Horthy  regime — one  or  two  at  the  most  (for  instance,  Istvan  Gosztola 
or  Ignac  G6g6s,  defendants  at  the  Rakosi  trial).  It  was  not  revolution¬ 
ary  conviction  or  determination  they  lacked;  they  were  not  prepared 
for  conditions  at  home.  Tb  their  astonishment,  they  found  out,  upon 
reaching  Hungarian  soil  and  the  camp  of  Csot,  that  everything  about 
them  was  known:  on  which  fronts  they  had  fought  during  the  Civil 
War,  what  party  schools  had  they  attended,  their  mission  upon  their 
return.  Police  supervision  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  carry  out 
this  mission. 

This  process  of  “party  building”  started  the  avalanche  of  accusa¬ 
tion  which  snowballed  and  buried,  in  a  matter  of  a  few  months,  the 
results  obtained  so  far.  Every  response  in  the  debate  bred  a  counter¬ 
response  and,  while  all  paid  lip  service  to  the  task,  this  task  was 
increasingly  relegated  into  the  background.  Fortunately,  there  was  a 
neutral  arbiter — the  Communist  International. 

We  might  assume  that  geography — the  bulk  of  the  Kun  faction 
being  in  Moscow,  the  Landler  faction  in  Vienna — would  have  guaran¬ 
teed  Kun  the  advantage.  He  could  keep  the  leaders  of  the  Comintern 
informed  first-hand,  whereas  his  opponents  could  reach  them  mainly 
through  him;  moreover,  he  had  close  relations  with  some  of  them,  as 
former  comrades-in-arms.  But  the  matter  was  not  quite  so  simple. 
The  leaders  of  the  Comintern  were  rather  experienced;  they  were 
familiar  with  factional  disputes  and  could  reduce  passionate  accusa¬ 
tions  to  their  true  value.  Moreover,  Kun,  in  the  course  of  common 
struggles,  made  not  only  friends  among  the  Soviet  and  international 
leaders. 

The  mobilization  elicited  criticism  not  only  among  the 
Communists  living  in  Vienna;  it  was  opposed  by  Hungarians  with 
common  sense  even  in  Soviet  Russia.  One  group  of  Hungarian 
Communists  in  Russia  sought  contacts  with  the  Central  Committee 
in  Vienna  and  objected  to  the  methods  of  the  Kun  faction.6 

It  was  in  July  1921  that  the  leaders  of  the  Comintern  first 
focussed  on  the  factional  dispute  within  the  Hungarian  Communist 

1  Their  intervention  elicited  a  sharp  retort  on  the  part  of  the  Kun  faction.  Pogdny  summoned 
a  meeting  of  party  members  which  excluded  the  members  of  the  group  from  the  Party.  Those 
excluded  appealed  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party,  which 
annulled  the  decision  and  pointed  out  that  it  saw  no  reason  to  initiate  disciplinary  action 
against  anyone  in  connection  with  this  conflict.  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  501 
f.,  1  cs.,  5  O.e. 
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Party.  The  leadership  of  both  factions  was  present  at  these  discus¬ 
sions:  Lukacs  and  Hirossik  on  the  side  of  Landler,  Pogriny, 
Rudnyrinszky,  and  Dezs<5  Szilrigyi  on  the  side  of  Kun.  Rrikosi,  Alpslri, 
and  Varga  attended  as  impartial  observers. 

The  Executive  Committee  (EC)  of  the  Comintern  was  represented 
by  Radek,  Bukharin,  and  Thalheimer.  Both  factions  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  explain  their  position.  Ad  personam  arguments  could 
not  even  come  up  at  this  forum,  the  resolution  took  no  account  of 
them.  As  regards  the  essence  of  the  issue — the  methods  of  party 
building — the  decision  of  the  Comintern  favored  the  position  of  the 
Landler  faction,  discarding  the  concept  of  mass  repatriation.  It 
appointed  a  new  temporary  Central  Committee  of  the  Hungarian 
Communist  Party  comprised  of  Kun,  Pogany,  Rudnyanszky,  Dezso 
Szilagyi,  Landler,  Lukacs,  and  Hirossik.  Thus  the  Kun  faction 
enjoyed  a  four  to  three  numerical  advantage.7 

While  the  resolution  insisted  on  the  cessation  of  factional  disputes, 
and  steps  were  indeed  taken  along  those  lines,  the  struggle  was  soon 
renewed. 

In  1921  in  Tallin,  Estonia,  negotiations  were  undertaken  between 
the  Soviet  and  Hungarian  governments  regarding  the  exchange  of 
Communists  in  Hungarian  jails  and  the  Hungarian  officers  held 
hostage  in  Soviet  Russia.  The  negotiations  dragged  on,  but  finally  suc¬ 
cess  was  achieved.  The  Hungarian  government  agreed  to  deliver  every 
Hungarian  Communist  held  in  jail,  including  many  sentenced  to 
death,  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  category  included  people  who  had 
never  really  been  Communist,  yet  had  done  something  during  the 
Soviet  Republic  to  deserve  the  ire  of  the  counter-revolutionary  regime. 
As  a  result  of  the  exchange  some  400  persons  under  sentence  arrived 
to  Soviet  Russia  along  with  family  members,  in  several  convoys,  begin¬ 
ning  August  1921. 

This  was  not  the  best  timing.  Famine  was  widespread  at  this  time, 
exceeding  the  suffering  during  the  Civil  War.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
unheard-of  year-long  draught,  enormous  areas  remained  without  pro¬ 
visions.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  peasants,  nothing  but  skin  and 
bones,  could  be  seen  drifting  along  the  highways,  invading  the  cities, 
thieving  and  begging.  The  Comintern  estimated  the  number  of  victims 
of  the  famine  at  three  million.8  Newspapers  around  the  world  were 
full  of  pictures  of  dead  children  lying  along  the  highways.  Workers  in 

7  Szabd,  op.  cit.,  pp.  129-135. 

%Dtr  vierte  Kongreas  der  K1  (Hamburg:  Hoym,  1923),  p.  544. 
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Europe  organized  collections  to  help  the  victims  of  the  famine. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  refugees  from  the 
Hungarian  prisons  had  to  be  received — people  full  of  hope  and  illu¬ 
sions  regarding  their  new  home,  the  country  which  brought  them 
back  to  life  from  under  the  gallows  and  promised  them  freedom,  dig¬ 
nity,  a  life  worthy  of  a  human  being.  They  must  not  be  disappointed. 
Their  first  impression  must  not  be  that  the  fare  in  the  Hungarian  jail 
was  a  feast  fit  for  kings  compared  to  the  fare  of  the  average  Soviet 
citizen.  Exceptional  circumstances  had  to  be  created  for  their  sake,  at 
least  temporarily. 

Kun  recognized  this  need  and  proceeded  to  work  with  typical  ener¬ 
gy.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Lenin  requesting  special  board  for  three 
months  at  the  standard  of  the  “clinic”  for  all  refugees.9  Appended  to 
the  letter  was  a  note  meant  for  the  Central  Committee,  listing  the 
needs  of  the  refugees  even  before  their  arrival:  housing,  furniture, 
linen,  warm  clothing,  eating  utensils,  pocket  money,  etc. 

Lenin  endorsed  the  request.  Special  fare  awaited  the  refugees, 
although  it  had  to  kept  a  deep  secret  from  the  residents  of  Moscow. 

Once  again  Kun  was  guided  by  his  political  pragmatism.  He  had 
not  forgotten — how  could  he  have? — that  Vantus,  his  old  confidant 
and  comrade-in-arms,  a  founder  of  the  Communist  Party  in  Hungary, 
behaved  in  a  cowardly  manner  in  front  of  the  tribunal;  that  Peter 
Agoston  professed  his  faith  in  “Christian-National”  Hungary;  that 
Dovcsak  and  Bajaki  cursed  the  moment  when  they  accepted  a  role  in 
the  government  of  the  Soviet  Republic;  nor  did  Bokanyi  prove  exactly 
a  tribune  of  the  people  when  placed  on  the  bench  of  the  accused.  But 
all  the  negatives  were  relegated  into  the  background:  these  people 
could  still  serve  the  Communist  cause,  either  with  their  name  and 
reputation,  which  sometimes  still  had  a  positive  ring  at  home — or 
because  of  their  skill  and  expertise,  which  could  serve  to  build  social¬ 
ism  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  refugees  were  bound  to  realize  from  the  start  that  their  fate 
depended  on  Kun.  He  was  the  one  who  secured  for  them  an  apart¬ 
ment  and  food,  and  ensured  their  livelihood  until  they  could  acquire 
the  minimum  knowledge  of  Russian  they  needed  in  order  to  secure  a 


9  In  his  letter,  he  notes:  “Among  those  who  arrived  there  are  but  one  or  two  whom  we  do 
not  like  to  see  as  party  members.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  quite  a  few  comrades  who 
are  fit  to  lead,  intellectuals  of  the  first  order;  among  the  hesitants  there  are  many  well- 
intentioned  persons  with  a  great  past  in  the  movement."  Archives  of  the  Party  History 
Institute,  f.,  881/2. 
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job.  Nor  was  the  kind  of  job  they  could  find  a  matter  of  irrelevance. 
Some  had  excellent  technological  training  and  experience  (Helfgott, 
Kelen,  Hevesi),  and  would  have  no  trouble  finding  a  position.  Skilled 
workers  like  Bajaki  and  Haubrich  did  not  hesitate  for  long— they 
seized  their  tools  and  some  Soviet  factory  soon  acknowledged  them 
as  craftsmen  with  the  golden  hand.  But  there  were  others,  intellectu¬ 
als  in  the  humanities,  who  were  incapable  of  any  physical  labor,  and 
who,  moreover,  were  accustomed  to  a  certain  standard  of  urban  life. 
They  could  only  count  on  Kun.  And  all  of  them  could  expect  help  only 
from  him  when  it  came  to  problems  such  as  procuring  a  passport,  a 
visa,  or  a  wintercoat. 

Kun  helped  whenever  he  could.  He  even  made  it  possible  for  Agos- 
ton,  Dovcsak,  and  Oszkar  Rbbert  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  for 
Western  Europe  without  hard  feelings.  Whoever  remained  became 
willy-nilly  part  of  the  Kun  faction. 

At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  transport  of  refugees  the 
Vengsektsia  was  dissolved.  Its  dissolution  was  timely;  the  “mobilized 
ones”  had  returned  in  the  fall.  Whoever  remained  could  consider 
Soviet  Russia  as  his  or  her  permanent  home.  The  process  of  integra¬ 
tion  had  to  be  promoted,  not  slowed  down.  Party  members  became 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Russia,  there  was  no  longer  any 
justification  for  a  separate  party  branch.  The  task  awaiting  those 
stuck  in  Russia  since  the  Civil  War  as  well  as  those  arriving  as  a 
result  of  the  exchange,  was  to  become  useful  Soviet  citizens  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  end  their  status  as  guests.  The  preservation  of  their 
Hungarian  background,  the  nurturing  of  Hungarian  culture,  the 
need  for  each  others’  company,  had  to  be  satisfied  in  other  ways.  The 
Hungarian  Club  in  Moscow,  named  after  Otto  Korvin,  and  inaugurat¬ 
ed  on  November  8,  1921,  by  Kun,  was  to  serve  this  purpose.10 

The  autumn  of  1921  brought  a  momentous  change  in  Kun’s  per¬ 
sonal  life;  his  family  joined  him  after  many  vicissitudes.  For  the  first 
time  he  saw  his  son  Miklos,  bom  during  his  wife’s  forced  sojourn  in 
Italy.  The  Kun  apartment  soon  became  the  meeting  place  of 
Hungarians  arriving  in  Moscow. 

In  October  1921  a  new  stage  of  the  factional  struggle  got  under 
way.  It  was  prompted  by  Pogany’s  article  “Three  false  slogans”  which 

10  Katalin  Petrdk,  “A  magyar  dolgozdk  rdszv^tele  a  szocializmus  tipiWsdben  szovjet  fbldon  a 
huszaa  dvekben  6s  az  eU<5  OWves  tervek  idflszakdban’  [Participation  of  Hungarian  workers 
in  the  building  of  Socialism  in  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  twenties  and  during  the  first 
five-year  plan],  in  TOrtinelem  is  ielenkor  [Past  and  present]  (Budapest:  Kossuth,  1989),  p. 
129. 
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appeared  in  the  Proletdr,  but  the  underlying  reason  was  the  refusal 
of  the  Landler  faction  to  accept  defeat,  i.e.  a  minority  role  in  the 
Central  Committee  approved  by  the  Comintern.  The  most  important 
episodes  of  this  struggle  were  the  VfrrOs  Ujsdg  (Vienna),  published  as 
a  separate  paper  by  the  Landler  faction;  Landler,  Lukacs,  and 
Hirossik  resigning  from  the  Central  Committee;  the  publication  of 
slanderous  pamphlets;  the  repeated  intervention  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Comintern,  forced  to  deal  with  the  Hungarian 
Party.11 

In  this  period  Kun  remained  in  Moscow.  As  his  letter  of  December 
18,  1921,  to  Zinoviev,  makes  it  clear,  he  had  difficulty  putting  up  with 
the  charges  brought  up  by  his  adversaries.11  This  is  all  the  more 
understandable  as  some  of  them  were  true.  The  Landler  faction  was 
quite  right  in  claiming  that  certain  articles  in  Proletdr  denounced, 
even  if  unwittingly,  the  workers  dispatched  to  Hungary.  Undoubtedly 
embarrassing  for  Kun  was  the  widespread  publicity  given  to  the 
“gold  affair.”  A  few  days  later  he  wrote  to  Otto  Kuusinen,  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party’s  Central  Committee, 
asking  him  to  defend  him  against  the  “lies”  spread  by  those  in 
Vienna.11  Then,  on  January  1,  he  turned  to  the  Presidium  of  the 
Comintern,  requesting  that  he  be  subjected  to  investigation.14 

The  Presidium  of  the  Comintern  met  the  request  in  January  1922; 
once  again  the  representatives  of  both  factions  were  summoned  to 
Moscow.  Lengthy  negotiations  ensued,  for  which  we  do  not  have  the 
minutes.  All  we  know  is  that  during  these  negotiations  the  charges 
brought  up  against  Kun  were  also  examined. 

The  first  extended  plenary  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Comintern  was  held  on  February  21,  1922.  The  Hungarian  issue 
was  among  the  28  points  on  the  agenda  presented  by  Anatolii 
Lunacharskii.  Item  14  of  the  agenda  was  called:  “Report  on  the 
Hungarian  issue  (the  Bela  Kun  affair).”  The  official  resolution 
accepted  by  the  majority,  with  one  vote  against  and  five  abstentions, 
stated: 


uSzabd,  op.  di.,  pp.  138-145. 
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14  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute.  It  was  primarily  the  brochure  written  by  Henrik 
Ungdr  (Guttmann),  that  irritated  Kun.  This  is  evident  from  his  letter  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  Comintern  dated  January  3,  1922,  in  which  he  requests  the  investigation  because  of  the 
charges  contained  in  this  brochure.  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  f.,  1236. 
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The  Executive  Committee  takes  cognizance  of  the  unanimous 
resolution  of  the  Committee,  endorsed  by  the  International 
Control  Commission.  The  Executive  Committee  expresses  its 
sympathy  towards  and  trust  in  comrade  B£la  Kun,  as  well  as 
its  abhorrence  at  the  various  forms  of  slander  employed 
against  comrade  Kun.16 

Thus  the  Comintern  took  Kun’s  defence.  Yet  it  is  no  coincidence 
that  his  name  was  not  among  the  members  of  the  EC  elected  by  the 
plenary  meeting.  Nor  was  this  the  end  of  the  affair. 

On  March  14,  1922,  Kun  and  the  leaders  of  his  faction  (Pogany, 
Dezsfl  Szilagyi,  B6\a  Szekely),  addressed  a  letter  to  Radek,  summa¬ 
rizing  the  views  of  the  faction  on  how  to  build  the  party.  It  is  worth 
our  while  to  examine  this  letter,  because  it  is  an  excellent  source  for 
determining  how  far  Kun  had  come,  after  more  than  twelve  months 
of  searching,  in  recognizing  the  true  tasks  of  the  Hungarian  Party.  As 
he  wrote,  the  faction  felt  an  underground  Communist  Party  had  to  be 
formed  on  Hungarian  soil.  This  underground,  vanguard  party  should 
be  surrounded  by  a  broad-based  legal  workers’  party,  composed  of 
workers  disillusioned  with  Social  Democracy.  For  this  purpose,  first 
of  all  the  Social  Democratic  Party  had  to  be  blown  up.  Since  the 
Social  Democratic  organizations  were  rather  insignificant,  the  real 
struggle  would  take  place  within  the  labor  unions,  hence  the  brunt  of 
Communist  work  had  to  focus  on  them,  first  of  all,  by  striving  to  sep¬ 
arate  the  unions  from  the  Social  Democrats.  For  this  purpose,  union 
members  must  be  persuaded  to  refuse  to  pay  party  dues.  The 
Communist  Party  in  Hungary  has  to  be  organized  primarily  in 
Hungary.  The  exiles  would  be  limited  to  the  role  of  advisors. 

Finally  the  letter  made  a  proposal  regarding  the  composition  of 
the  Central  Committee.  It  suggested  that  the  Comintern  appoint  its 
members  from  among  three  groups:  1.  the  Kun  faction;  2.  those 
released  from  jail,  and  3.  the  so-called  “middle  faction”  (the  Alpari 
group).  The  letter  proposed  that  the  Landler  faction  be  completely 
excluded  from  leadership.  The  letter  even  recommended  names  for 
the  Central  Committee,  the  very  ones  who  signed  this  letter,  plus 
Alpari.16 

As  expected,  the  exiled  Social  Democrats  in  Moscow  joined  up 
with  the  Kun  faction;  yet  more  than  once  both  factions  resorted  to 

18 10  let  Kominterna  vreaheniiakh  i  taifrakh  (Moscow:  Gosizdat,  1929),  p.  160. 
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the  most  insulting  epithet  of  them  all,  that  of  calling  each  other  a 
Social  Democrat.  Of  course,  the  insult  was  unwarranted — both 
Landler  and  Pogdny  had  long  ago  severed  the  ties  attaching  them  to 
the  old  party.  We  are  not  aware,  however,  that  either  Bokanyi  or 
Bajaki  had  given  up  their  Social  Democratic  past  by  this  time.  Their 
ideology  was  probably  much  closer  to  Social  Democracy  than  that  of 
any  member  of  the  Landler  faction;  but  they  lived  in  Moscow  and 
depended  of  Kun  for  their  existence.  They  were  predestined  to 
become  members  of  the  Kun  faction. 

The  elimination  of  the  Landler  faction  from  the  leadership  would 
have  meant  that,  by  the  same  token,  the  Central  Committee  would 
loose  contact  with  the  party  organizations  in  Hungary,  since  those 
were  exclusively  under  the  aegis  of  the  group  around  Landler. 

The  letter  to  Radek  was  followed,  within  a  few  days,  by  a  declara¬ 
tion  in  which  the  leaders  of  the  party-building  faction  announced 
they  were  unwilling  to  collaborate  with  the  Landlerites  who  were 
distributing  slanderous  leaflets  against  them.  Therefore,  they  would 
resign  from  the  Central  Committee  and  continue  work  as  simple 
party  members.17 

It  was  after  this,  on  March  17,  1922,  that  the  ad  hoc  committee 
appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern  met  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  Hungarian  Party.  The  debate,  moderated  by 
Radek,  involved  the  most  prestigious  leaders  of  the  international 
Communist  movement.  On  the  Hungarian  side  there  were  represen¬ 
tatives  from  both  factions,  and  those  outside  the  factions. 

In  his  arbitration  Radek  declared:  both  factions  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Hungarian  Communist  Party  were  sabotaging  the 
earlier  resolution  of  the  Comintern.  It  is  hardly  worth  pondering  over 
which  of  the  two  factions  was  more  at  fault;  both  have  committed 
serious  mistakes.  The  common  root  of  those  mistakes  is  life  in  exile. 
As  he  stated,  “I  would  not  wish  for  anyone  of  us  to  have  to  live  in 
exile.’* 

After  an  exhaustive  discussion  the  details  of  the  issue  were 
referred  to  a  three-member  committee  consisting  of  the  German 
Heinrich  Brandler,  the  Pole  Jozef  Unsliht,  and  Osip  Piatnitskii.18 
This  small  committee  was  the  one  that  came  up  with  the  resolution, 
probably  on  April  1,  1922,  forbidding  the  organization  of  the 
Hungarian  Communists  into  factions  and  ordering  that  those  in  exile 

"Ibid. 
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carry  on  work  within  the  parties  of  their  respective  host  countries.  It 
dissolved  the  Central  Committee  and  appointed  a  new  one  composed 
of  merely  three  individuals — Hirossik,  Seidler,  and  Szilrigyi — who 
were  asked  to  return  to  Hungary  as  soon  as  possible.  Some  of  the  for¬ 
mer  members  of  the  Central  Committee  were  to  form  an  editorial 
committee  with  headquarters  in  Moscow,  the  task  of  which  would  be 
limited  to  assisting  the  Hungarian  Party  with  printing  and  litera¬ 
ture,  but  would  have  no  say-so  in  party  work  as  such.1*  Thus  both 
Kun  and  Landler  were  kept  away  from  the  leadership  of  the 
Hungarian  Party  by  the  Comintern. 

The  factional  disputes,  however,  did  not  cease  for  all  that;  they 
were  merely  transposed  into  the  Hungarian  paper’s  Editorial  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Moscow,  which  was  less  likely  to  cause  damage  to  the 
movement  in  Hungary.  The  leaders  of  the  Comintern  had  to  admit 
that  as  long  as  Kun  remained  in  Moscow  the  factional  dispute  was 
likely  to  be  constantly  renewed. 

Since  Kun’s  health  condition  had  long  warranted  an  extended  and 
thorough  sinecure  (for  which  there  was  no  opportunity  at  this  time  in 
Moscow),  Lenin  himself  worked  on  a  plan  that  would  allow  Kun  and 
his  family  to  travel  to  Sweden.30  Litvinov,  the  Deputy  Commissar  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  intervened  in  the  matter  with  the  Swedish  govern¬ 
ment,  but  to  no  effect.  Both  the  Swedes  and  the  Norwegians  rejected 
the  request.11  Then  came  the  decision  to  entrust  Kun  with  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Agitprop  Section  of  the  Ural  Bureau  of  the  Russian 
Communist  Party. 

There  was  no  denying:  this  decision  amounted  to  a  severe  censure 
of  Kun’s  activities  in  the  period  1921-22.  To  be  demoted  from  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  “Inner  Circle”  of  the  Comintern,  a  top  body  of  the 
world  Communist  movement,  to  section  leader  of  a  mid-level  Party 
committee,  was  a  major  fall  from  grace;  and  we  need  not  wonder  over 
the  reasons  for  such  a  demotion.  The  aim  of  those  responsible  for  this 
decision,  Lenin  included,  was  unmistakable:  to  keep  Kun  away  from 
the  leadership  of  both  the  Hungarian  Party  and  of  the  international 
movement.22 

The  Rudnyanszky  affair  contributed  to  this  decision.  Having  sur¬ 
vived  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  safe  haven  of  the  Lux 

19Siabd,  op.  cit.,  p.  144. 

“Lenin,  Sochineniia,  6th  ed.,  vol.  64,  p.  239,  and  vol.  55,  p.240. 

21  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  f.,  1060/1,  143  O.e. 
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Hotel  in  Moscow  and  having  dispatched  several  hundred  persons  to 
Hungary  to  carry  out  underground  work,  it  became  eventually 
Rudnyanszk/s  turn.  Kun  worked  on  his  repatriation,  figuring  that 
the  appearance  of  such  a  “high  caliber”  leader  in  Vienna  and  his  suc¬ 
cessful  work  in  Budapest  would  strengthen  the  position  of  his  faction 
and  put  an  end  to  the  monopoly  of  the  Landler  faction  in  organiza¬ 
tion  work  in  Hungary.  Zinoviev  looked  forward  to  this  mission  as 
well,  and  he  too  had  ties  of  friendship  to  Rudnyanszky. 

Instead  of  a  report  on  the  progress  of  party  work  in  Hungary, 
Zinoviev  received  a  letter  from  Vienna.  In  this  letter,  Rudnyanszky 
announced  that  he  would  not  return  to  Budapest,  since  he  had 
become,  so  to  speak,  disenchanted  with  the  Communist  Party.  He 
had  made  an  important  discovery:  he  discovered  that  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  Hungary  in  1919  was  not  the  power  of  the  Soviets,  merely 
its  appearance.  And  since  the  leaders  of  the  CPH  were  the  way  they 
were  he,  Rudnyanszky,  would  not  be  able  to  work  together  with 
them.  Eventually,  when  a  new  set  of  people  takes  over  the  Party,  he 
would  consent  to  participate  in  the  Communist  movement.  In  the 
meantime,  he  sends  Zinoviev  assurances  of  his  warmest  regards.23 

Rudnyanszky  made  no  mention  of  what  he  intended  to  do  with  the 
funds  he  had  received  from  the  Comintern  to  organize  the  Party.24 
His  intentions  soon  became  clear,  however;  Rudnyanszky  opened  a 
jewelry  store  at  Timisoara  [Tfemesvar]. 

The  teachery  of  this  internationally  known  leader  and  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  aroused  the  Comintern  officials  consider¬ 
ably;  and  since  Kun  had  trusted  the  man  to  the  end,  without  reserva¬ 
tions,  he  had  to  share  the  responsibility. 

This  may  explain  why  Kun  ended  up  in  the  Ural  Mountains.  Yet 
this  assignment  was  not  without  opportunities.  For  the  first  time  in 
his  life  Kun  had  the  chance  to  become  directly  acquainted  with  the 
problems  of  everyday  Soviet  life.  He  could  let  out  roots  in  Soviet 

"Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  500  f.,  249  O.e. 

14  Recently  an  attempt  was  made  to  justify  this  move  of  Rudnyanszky.  In  his  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  November  7,  1987,  issue  of  the  NtpizabacUtig,  Gribor  Benedek  Istvin  inti¬ 
mated  that  Rudnyanszky  spent  this  stage  of  his  life  in  the  Soviet  secret  service— travelling 
around  Europe  as  a  jeweller,  but  accomplishing  secret  missions.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  author  does  not  come  up  with  any  serious  evidence  to  support  this  interpretation,  if  this 
were  the  case  the  incident  would  constitute  an  exception  to  a  very  strict  rule.  The  strict  rule 
was  that  the  vanguard  of  the  Comintern  and  the  Soviet  intelligence  service  were  two  dis¬ 
tinct  entities  that  were  not  combined.  (Quite  apart  from  mid  or  lower  level  officials,  which 
provided  legions  of  Soviet  intelligence  gatherers).  To  use  an  internationally  known 
Communist  leader  for  such  purposes  would  only  have  served  to  lead  foreign  counter-intelli¬ 
gence  to  the  innermost  secrets  of  Soviet  reconnaissance. 
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Russia;  he  could  exchange  the  status  of  “foreign  comrade”  for  the  sta¬ 
tus  of  a  mid-level  Soviet  administrator.  Nor  would  he  have  been  the 
only  one.  There  were  dozens  of  Communists  of  Polish,  Finnish, 
Latvian,  Lithuanian,  Romanian  and  other  nationalities  working 
within  the  Soviet  Party,  and  given  similar  assignments  in  various 
organizations  of  the  brother  party.  Kun  could  thus  gain  experience  in 
the  “Hinterland”  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party,  aware  that  he  had 
the  backing  of  the  great  party  apparatus  in  which  he  was  known  and 
appreciated.  The  nature  of  the  assignment  made  it  clear  that  Kun 
had  not  been  completely  demoted. 

Kun  reached  Iekaterinburg  [Sverdlovsk]  towards  the  end  of  May 
1922,  to  begin  work  as  an  official.  The  Ural  Bureau  was  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  Russian  Communist  Party.  It  handled  the 
party  affairs  in  five  districts,  and  counted  as  the  third  largest  in  the 
country,  after  the  ones  in  Moscow  and  Petrograd.*  The  region  had 
seven  million  inhabitants.  The  bulk  of  the  party  members  were  vet¬ 
erans  of  the  Civil  War,  a  circumstance  which  determined  their  out¬ 
look.  The  introduction  of  the  New  Economic  Policy  and  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  first  phase  (steep  inflation,  unemployment,  increase  in 
speculation)  enlarged  the  gap  between  the  workers  and  Soviet  power. 
The  difficulties  were  also  enhanced  by  the  problems  deriving  firom 
the  fledgling  administration,  such  as  banditry,  caused  mainly  by  rov¬ 
ing  packs  of  homeless  children,  the  cumbersomeness  of  new  Soviet 
institutions,  as  well  as  sabotage  by  the  former  intelligentsia. 

Thus  the  Communists  of  the  Urals  had  their  task  cut  out  for  them. 

Apart  from  the  recollections  of  his  spouse,  evidence  regarding  this 
stage  of  Kun’s  life  can  be  found  in  the  surviving  minutes  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Ural  Bureau,  the  surviving  copies  of  the  newspaper  titled 
Uralskii  Rabochii ,  as  well  as  an  essay  by  Miklos  Kun.  The  minutes 
were  not  prepared  for  history,  but  for  practical  purposes;  they  are 
deplorably  laconic,  containing  only  the  most  basic  data:  when  did  the 
meeting  take  place,  who  were  present,  what  were  the  items  on  the 
agenda,  and  what  resolutions  were  adopted.  They  provide  no  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  functions  of  the  participants  (those  who  read  the 
minutes  knew  this),  nor  about  why  certain  items  were  on  the  agenda, 
nor  about  the  debates. 

What  do  we  find  out?  Who  was  Kun’s  superior  and  who  were  his 
colleagues.  That  Kun  brought  along  Richard  Dornbusch  from  Moscow 
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and  soon  included  him  in  the  work  of  the  Bureau  (he  was  also  helped 
by  Endre  Sik  and  the  Pole  Stanislaw  Bobinski).*6  That  he  dealt  with 
issues  such  as  enrollment  for  the  bread  loan,  Party  conferences  in 
Perm  and  Tiumen,  setting  up  high  school  equivalency  courses,  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  disputes  among  comrades  in  Tiumen,  the  fight  against  alco¬ 
holism,  the  campaign  against  corruption,  work  among  the  youth.  He 
travelled  a  lot,  visited  the  plants  and  workers’  housing  projects  in  the 
region.  He  held  conferences  regarding  topical  issues  in  the  world  news. 
His  articles  in  the  Uralksii  Rabochii  deal  with  similar  topics.*7 

There  are  no  clouds  over  this  stage  of  Kun’s  life,  the  single  year  he 
spent  at  Iekaterinburg.  He  was  not  harrassed  by  intrigues,  he  did 
not  have  to  adopt  any  defense  mechanisms.  His  ability  to  organize, 
his  agility  were  given  free  rein.  The  Russian  language  was  no  longer 
a  handicap,  he  made  speeches  and  was  capable  of  charismatic  deliv¬ 
ery,  swaying  the  workers  of  the  Urals,  and  fascinating  even  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  local  university  who  counted  as  the  most  cultured 
among  the  Bolshevik  civil  servants  of  the  region.  He  soon  felt  at 
home  in  Sverdlovsk,  even  though  the  environment  was  totally  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  he  had  known  in  Europe.  He  brought  his  wife  over, 
made  friends.  He  enjoyed  considerable  prestige  in  the  Party 
Committee.  If  the  secretary  had  to  travel  he  assumed  the  interim 
functions.*  The  minutes  make  it  obvious  that  he  devoted  much  time 
to  the  problems  of  the  local  university. 

The  Fourth  Congress  of  the  Comintern  opened  in  Moscow  on 
November  5,  1922.  Kun  travelled  to  Moscow  for  the  occasion.  His 
assignment  was  to  comment  on  the  second  item  of  the  agenda, 
Lenin’s  report,  the  title  of  which  was  “The  Five  Years  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  and  the  Prospects  for  World  Revolution.” 

One  cannot  overlook  the  contradiction  in  Kun’s  situation.  Only 
five  months  earlier  he  had  been  stripped  of  all  his  functions  and  dis¬ 
patched  to  the  Urals.  Nothing  had  occurred  since  to  mitigate  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  demotion.  Yet  this  assignment  created  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  business  as  usual,  as  if  Kun  were  still  among  the  leaders  of 
the  Comintern,  alongside  prestigious  names  such  as  Trotskii  and 
Zetkin — the  other  two  who  were  asked  to  comment  on  Lenin’s  paper 
Wherein  lies  the  explanation? 

If  we  read  carefully  the  report  prepared  by  Zinoviev,  speaking  for 
MIbid p.  427. 
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the  Executive  Committee,  and  examine  the  ensuing  debate,  we  come 
close  to  finding  an  answer.  Listing  the  most  important  parties  of  the 
Comintern,  Zinoviev  made  mention  of  the  Hungarian  Communist 
Party,  describing  its  situation  as  “very  regrettable.”  The  factionalism 
deriving  from  the  schizophrenia  of  life  in  exile  is  understandable  to  a 
certain  point,  he  noted,  but  the  Hungarian  Communists  have  gone 
beyond  all  bounds.  The  Congress  must  declare,  “enough  is  enough!” 
Zinoviev  held  the  leaders  of  the  Hungarian  Communist  Party  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  latest  round  of  arrests  in  Hungary,  as  a  consequence  of 
which  170  Communists  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  concluding 
that  the  impact  of  these  arrests  was  catastrophic.® 

Landler  answered  unusually  sharply  to  Zinoviev’s  words. 
Zinoviev’s  aim,  he  said,  “was  to  place  us  on  the  defensive  from  the 
start;  but  he  will  not  succeed.”  The  group  which  was  busted,  the  so- 
called  Gen5  group,  had  worked  in  the  country  for  nineteen  months. 
During  this  time  it  was  able  to  publish  a  paper,  hold  meetings.  All 
this  was  carried  out  by  the  anti-Kun  faction.  Landler  claimed  that 
there  had  been  no  factional  struggle  during  the  past  nine  months. 
Counterattacking,  he  blamed  the  Executive  Committee  for  entrust¬ 
ing  the  affairs  of  the  Hungarian  Party  to  persons  like  Brandler,  who 
did  nothing,  or  to  another  comrade  (probably  Kolarov — Gy.  B.)  who 
spoke  only  Bulgarian  and  Russian,  and  therefore  could  not  even  com¬ 
municate  with  the  Hungarians.  Referring  obviously  to  Kun,  he 
declared:  “what  matters  is  not  who  bears  what  historical  name,  but 
rather  who  helps  how  much  in  the  work  at  home.”30 

After  Landler  it  was  Rakosi’s  turn.  Identifying  himself  with 
Zinoviev’s  position,  he  emphasized:  the  exiles  have  already  delivered 
way  too  much  to  anti-Communist  propaganda  and  to  the  Hungarian 
police.  The  Executive  Committee  did  right  by  intervening  in  this 
“garbage  heap”  and  firmly  restoring  order.  He  rejected  Landler’s 
intervention. 

In  his  concluding  words  Zinoviev  returned  to  the  Hungarian  case. 
Landler  should  not  refer  to  those  sitting  in  Hungarian  jails,  he 
observed.  Those  who  came  out  of  there  and  reached  Moscow  do  not 
accept  solidarity  with  Landler  and  company!  The  Landler  faction 
was  hurting  the  cause.31 

This  provides  us  with  a  clear  picture  of  Zinoviev’s  relations  to  the 

“Der  vierte  Kongress  der  KJ  (Hamburg:  Hoym,  1923)  pp.  52-54. 

30 Ibid  .  pp.  171-76. 

31  Ibid.,  p.  214. 
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Landler  faction.  Apparently  Zinoviev  did  not  approve  of  the  Landler 
faction  representing  the  Hungarian  Communist  Party  at  the 
Congress.  In  order  to  redress  the  balance  Kun  had  to  be  present.  He 
had  to  participate,  in  order  to  refute  the  widely  circulating  rumors 
about  Kun  being  “sent  into  exile." 

But  there  was  no  sign,  for  the  time  being,  of  complete  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  In  the  name  of  the  majority  of  the  Hungarian  delegation  at  the 
Congress,  Bokanyi,  Rakosi,  and  Alpari  wrote  a  letter  to  the  chair  rec¬ 
ommending  that  Kun  be  appointed  to  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Comintern.”  The  Congress,  however,  did  not  accept  the  nomina¬ 
tion.  A  single  Hungarian  was  elected  to  the  leading  agencies  of  the 
Comintern,  and  that  was  Matyas  Rakosi,  as  an  alternate  member  of 
the  Secretariat  and  a  regular  member  of  the  Organization  Bureau 
(Orgburo)  ” 

After  the  Congress  Kun  returned  to  the  Urals  and  continued  his 
work  at  the  head  of  the  Agitprop  Section  of  that  Party  Bureau. 

In  the  Spring  of  1923  Kun's  asthmatic  attacks  returned;  the  state 
of  his  health  had  taken  a  turn  for  the  worse  in  the  Urals,  because  of 
excessive  traveling,  insufficient  rest,  a  disorganized  lifestyle.  A  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  at  the  March  18  meeting  of  the  Ural  Bureau  directed 
“Comrade  Bela  Kun  to  Moscow  for  cure.  Comrade  Dornbusch  will 
take  his  place  during  his  absence."54 

These  are  the  last  minutes  from  the  Urals  to  mention  Kun’s  name. 
Kun  returned  to  Moscow  in  March,  then  left  for  one  of  the  resorts  in 
the  Caucasus,  Zeleznovodsk,  along  with  his  family.36  He  returned 
from  the  Caucasus  towards  the  end  of  August  or  early  in  September. 

A  new  task  awaited  him.  The  Central  Committee  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party  delegated  him  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Komsomol  as  a  representative  of  the  Party.  From  today's  perspective 
this  was  a  strange  assignment.  The  Komsomol  was  an  integral  part 
of  the  Party;  its  top  man  was  always  a  member  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Party,  all  its  officials  were  hundred  percent  loyal  to 
the  Party,  usually  cadres  who  had  distinguished  themselves  during 
the  Civil  War.  Why,  then,  was  there  a  need  for  a  special  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Party  who,  moreover,  although  not  even  a  member  of  the 
Central  Committee,  was  assigned  to  supervise  the  leadership  of  the 

52  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  500  f,  4  ca.,  21  O.e. 
nDer  vierie  Kong  rest  der  KJ p  pp.  970-71. 

“Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  501  f,  22  cs.  2  O.e. 

38  Mrs.  Kun,  op.  cit.,  p.  417. 
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organization?  Indeed,  his  functions  could  only  be  that  of  control,  vig¬ 
ilantly  observing  the  activities  of  the  organization  and  intervening  if 
necessary.  This  practice  of  the  central  control  evolved  quite  early  in 
the  life  of  the  Bolshevik  Party  and  its  subsidiary  organizations. 

What  need  was  there  for  this  not  particularly  honorable  function? 
We  find  the  answer  by  reconciling  the  date — late  1923 — with  our 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party.  This  was 
the  time  when  Trotskii  published  polemics  so  sharply  critical  of  the 
leadership  methods  of  the  Central  Committee,  primarily  Zinoviev, 
Kamenev,  and  Stalin.  He  accused  them  of  bureaucratizing  the  Party, 
while  the  apparatus,  the  willing  tool  of  this  “triumvirate,”  was  grab¬ 
bing  the  leadership  of  the  Party  into  its  own  hands.  Trotskii  wrote  of 
the  bastardization  of  the  Party,  and  that  the  apparatus  was  tearing 
the  Party  away  from  the  masses.  He  saw  in  the  youth  of  the  Party, 
which  functions  as  a  barometer,  the  best  guarantee  in  the  struggle 
against  bureaucratization,  against  the  omnipotence  of  the  Party;  he 
appealed  to  the  youth,  and  by  implication,  to  its  agency.  The  docu¬ 
ments  published  a  week  later  and  known  as  the  “Platform  of  the  46,” 
signed  by  influential  leaders  such  as  Georgii  L.  Piatakov,  Evgeni  A. 
Preobrazhenskii,  and  Vladimir  A.  Antonov-Ovseenko,  is  consonnant 
with  the  contents  of  Trotskii’s  polemical  writing.36  Both  Trotskii  and 
the  opposition  leaders  who  joined  him — heroes  of  the  Civil  War — 
were  popular  with  the  members  of  the  Komsomol .  The  “triumvirate” 
had  reason  to  fear  that  this  important  organization  could  become  a 
base  of  operations  for  Trotskii  and  the  opposition.  It  was  to  reduce 
this  danger  that  Zinoviev,  at  this  time  the  most  adamant  critic  of 
Trotskii,  sent  Kun  to  the  Komsomol ,  presumably  with  the  task  of 
neutralizing  the  influence  of  Trotskii. 

We  know  little  about  Kun’s  activities  there.  The  published  materi¬ 
als  reveal  nothing  significant.*7  All  we  find  out  from  the  recollections 
of  his  widow  is  that  the  members  of  the  Komsomol  liked  and  respect¬ 
ed  Kun.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  this  assertion. 

Kun’s  return  to  Moscow  also  meant  that  he  could  once  again 


M  Regarding  this  issue  see,  among  others,  The  Trotsky  Papers,  ed.,  Jan  M.  Meyer,  (The 
Hague:  Mouton,  1971);  Tam4s  Krausz,  A  szdmtizM  TYockii,  (Trotsky  in  exile]  (Budapest: 
Libri,  1989);  Isaac  Deutscher,  Stalin  A  Political  Biography  (Oxford:  Oxford  U.  Press,  1949); 
Leon  Trotsky,  The  Essential  7 Yotsky,  (London:  Unwin  Books,  1963). 

G.  Avetisian,  “Kun  B4la  az  oroszorszdgi  4s  nemzetkflzi  kommunista  iQiisdgi  mozgalora- 
ban*  [Kun  in  the  international  Communist  youth  movement],  in  Mucsi  and  Szekely,  eds., 
op.  cit.,  pp.  234-41;  A.  Milesakov,  ‘Kun  Bdla  ds  a  Komszomol’  IKun  and  the  Komsomol], 
Petrrik,  pp.  240-243. 
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become  involved,  albeit  indirectly,  in  the  affairs  of  the  Comintern  and 
of  the  Hungarian  Communist  Party. 

On  January  2,  1924,  the  Hungarian  Committee  of  the  Comintern 
met  under  the  chairmanship  of  Kuusinen.  Kuusinen  recommended 
that  a  conference  of  Hungarian  Party  workers  be  called.  The  partici¬ 
pants,  Kun,  Pogany,  and  Rudas,  were  all  agreed  that  factionalism 
had  to  cease.  They  resolved  that  the  leaders  of  the  two  factions  be 
brought  together  to  begin  collaboration. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  as  a  consequence  of  the  Comintern’s  force¬ 
ful  measures,  factionalism  within  the  Hungarian  Party  had  abated. 
The  first  concrete  results  of  party  building,  the  formation  of 
Communist  groups  within  the  Hungarian  unions,  the  unfolding  of 
activities  within  the  Social  Democratic  opposition  (mainly  thanks  to 
the  activities  of  the  Landler  group)  relegated  the  futile  squabbles 
into  the  background.  The  temporary  disconnection  of  Kun  also  had  a 
positive  effect. 

Lenin  died  on  January  21,  1924.  Kun  was  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  Lenin’s  funeral.  Soon  after  the  funeral  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Marx-Engels  Institute,  suggesting  that  it  undertake  the 
publication  of  Lenin’s  complete  works.38  Thus  Kun  can  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Lenin  series,  which  has  attained  five 
editions  by  now. 

Kun  participated,  as  a  delegate  of  the  Komsomol  with  voting 
rights,  in  the  13th  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union;  he  was  probably  among  those  who  voted  for  the  resolution 
confirming  Stalin  in  the  position  of  General  Secretary  of  the  Party. 

We  have  scarcely  any  documents  regarding  Kun’s  relations  to 
Stalin  in  those  years.  The  areas  in  which  Stalin  was  active  did  not 
bring  him  into  contact  with  Kun  before  1922.  In  1918  Kun’s  partners 
were  Sverdlov  and  Bukharin;  during  the  Hungarian  Soviet  Republic, 
it  was  Chicherin  and  Rakovskii,  in  addition  to  Lenin  himself;  during 
the  fighting  in  the  Crimea  his  superior  was  Trotskii;  in  the 
Comintern  he  worked  under  Zinoviev  and  Radek.  Only  as  section 
leader  in  the  Urals  Bureau  was  he  in  touch  with  Stalin.  There  is  a 
telegram  from  July  1922  in  which  Kun  informed  Stalin,  in  the  name 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Bureau,  that  Afimtsev  (the  Party  secretary  of 
the  district  of  Iekaterinburg)  had  not  sent  a  certain  document,  even 
though  reminded  twice.3*  This  telegram  merely  demonstrates  that 

“Archive*  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  501  f.,  647  cs.,  9  O.e. 
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there  was  contact,  but  provides  no  clue  regarding  the  depth  of  that 
contact.  There  will  be  documents  from  a  later  date  that  offer  such 
information  as  well. 

The  Fifth  Congress  of  the  Communist  International  opened  in 
Moscow  on  June  17,  1924.  Once  again  it  was  Zinoviev  who  inaugu¬ 
rated  the  meeting;  he  also  gave  the  main  address. 

Zinoviev's  speech  and  the  ensuing  debate  foreshadowed  the  fac¬ 
tional  disputes  of  the  coming  years.  It  was  he  who  pronounced  for 
the  first  time  the  expression  usually  attributed  to  Stalin:  “Social 
Democracy  has  become  a  branch  of  Fascism.”40  For  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  he  eliminated  the  slogan  of  “united  front  of  workers”  accept¬ 
ed  at  the  Fourth  Congress,  relegating  Radek  and  Brandler,  as  well 
as  Lukacs  and  Smeral,  into  the  branded  camp  of  right-wing  devia- 
tionists.  This  was  the  Congress  that  placed  the  Ruth  Fischer  and 
Arcady  Maslow  group,  which  was  to  cause  so  much  harm,  at  the 
head  of  the  German  Party,  over  the  vehement  objections  of  Zetkin. 
Overestimating  the  struggles  of  the  year  1923 — the  events  of 
Hamburg,  Poland,  and  Bulgaria — Zinoviev  thought  he  saw  the  com¬ 
ing  of  a  new  revolutionary  wave  on  the  horizon  of  history. 

By  this  time  it  had  become  obvious:  world  revolution  was  either  a 
utopia,  or  a  very  distant  vision.  The  role  of  the  Communist  parties 
had  changed.  While  the  social  metamorphoses  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  war  had  given  them  an  opportunity,  especially  in  the  defeated 
countries,  to  become  an  important  political  force,  this  opportunity 
had  vanished,  except  in  some  liberal  democratic  countries  where 
political  integration  was  still  a  possibility  for  the  Communists.  For 
most  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  become  the  auxiliary  troops  for 
Soviet  foreign  policy.  Indeed,  the  Communist  parties  openly  accepted 
this  role.41 

Naturally,  conflicts  derived  from  accepting  such  a  role.  It  was 
rather  difficult  to  adjust  the  firm  ideological  policies  of  the 
Comintern  to  the  changes  in  the  everyday  concerns  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy,  entailing  dramatic  clashes,  in  the  course  of  which  the  majori- 

40  Der  V.  Kongress  der  K1  (Moscow:  Gosizdat  1925),  p.  61.  Three  months  later,  in  response  to 
some  questions  Stalin  repeated  this  statement,  probably  not  with  the  intention  of  saying  any¬ 
thing  new,  but  rather  as  a  well-known,  officially  accepted  thesis  which  would  serve  as  a  start¬ 
ing  point  for  the  given  speech.  Since,  however,  Stalin’s  works  have  been  printed  in  far  more 
copies  than  the  minutes  of  the  Fifth  Congress,  the  above  misconception  prevails  to  this  day. 

41  A  good  example  of  this  is  the  text  of  one  of  the  popular  Bongs  of  the  German  Communist 
movement,  the  "Roter  Wedding,"  with  lyrics  by  Erich  Weiner:  "Doch  wir  verteidigen  das  rote 
Berlin,  die  Vorhut  der  Roten  Armee.  .  .Und  bauen  uns  ein  festeres  Haus:  die  deutsche 
Sowjetunion!'  etc. 
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ty  of  the  founders  of  the  Comintern  resigned  or  were  replaced.  Next 
to  the  raison  d’ttat  of  the  Soviet  state  and  the  autonomous  interests 
of  the  Comintern  the  local  interests  of  the  workers’  movement  in  a 
given  country  shrivelled  to  insignificance.  Those  who  tried  to  act  on 
behalf  of  such  interests  had  little  chance  of  making  a  career  within 
the  Comintern. 

This  explains  why  the  leadership  of  the  Comintern,  aside  from  the 
Russians,  fell  into  the  hands  of  cadres  whose  hands  were  not  tied  by 
actual  workers’  movements,  but  had  become  internationally  known 
after  the  war  in  connection  with  some  episode  or  other.  We  find  with¬ 
in  the  Comintern,  in  disproportionate  numbers,  Latvians,  Finns, 
Bulgarians,  Poles,  and  Hungarians,  who  were  forced  into  exile 
because  of  their  radical  activities  in  the  period  1919-23.  The  move¬ 
ment  which  had  produced  them  had  become  a  myth:  their  livelihood 
depended  on  the  Comintern,  and  the  only  country  where  they  could 
remain  somebody  was  the  Soviet  Union.  One  could  not  expect  these 
individuals  to  stand  up  to  Zinoviev,  or  later  to  Stalin,  and  tell  him 
“the  world  is  not  the  way  you  see  it!”  It  is  only  within  this  context 
that  we  can  discuss  Kun’s  activities  objectively. 

The  Fifth  Congress  brought  about  important  changes  in  the  appa¬ 
ratus  of  the  Comintern.  New  sections  or  committees  were  set  up 
within  the  Executive  Committee.  In  addition  to  the  Technical-infor¬ 
mation  Committee  already  in  existence,  the  Orgburo  was  created, 
and  it  became  an  organization  which  rivalled  the  Executive 
Committee  itself  in  importance.  It  directed  the  work  within  the  indi¬ 
vidual  sections;  it  was  also  in  charge  of  personnel,  members  of  secre¬ 
tariats  in  various  parties  were  appointed  or  replaced  on  its  recom¬ 
mendation.  Initially  the  Orgburo  was  composed  of  Waclaw  Bogucki 
(Poland),  Dunne  (the  United  States),  Geschke  (Germany),  Humbert- 
Droz  (Switzerland),  Kun  (Hungary),  Kuusinen  (Finland),  MacManus 
(Great  Britain),  Mickiavicius-Kapsukas  (Latvia),  Piatnitskii  (Soviet 
Union),  Schuller  ( Komsomol ),  Treint  (  France),  as  well  as  a  represen¬ 
tative  from  the  Czechoslovakian  and  Italian  parties.42 

Kun  was  entrusted  with  the  Agitprop  section  under  the  Orgburo 
in  July  1924. 

The  actual  command  of  the  Orgburo  was  in  the  hands  of  Osip 
Piatnitskii.  This  42-year-old  stocky,  almost  completely  bald  man  had 
participated  in  the  revolutionary  movement  from  age  sixteen.  It  was 

42 Internationale  Prette  Korrtspondenz ,  July  14,  1924. 
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mainly  he  who  smuggled  the  copies  of  Lenin’s  Iskra  into  Russia.  He 
spent  a  decade  and  a  half  sending  couriers  across  various  borders  of 
Europe,  setting  up  illegal  printing  presses  and  providing  them  with 
necessities,  manufacturing  or  obtaining  false  documents,  seeking  out 
funding  sources,  exposing  spies.  He  was  a  master  of  conspiracy,  of 
jailbreaks,  of  the  techniques  of  underground  work.  Once  within  the 
apparatus  of  the  Comintern  he  soon  elaborated  an  underground  net¬ 
work  spreading  all  over  the  globe.  There  was  not  a  metropolis  with¬ 
out  some  grocery  shop  or  other  in  the  back  of  which  the  comrades 
traveling  in  secret  would  be  supplied  with  money,  documents,  and 
guides,  upon  uttering  the  password.  Piatnickii  was  a  strictly  practi¬ 
cal  man;  even  the  author  of  his  biography  emphasizes  that  theory  or 
politics  on  a  broad  scale  were  not  his  strong  points.43 

As  regards  the  formulation  of  “grand  politics,”  Dmitrii  Zhakharovich 
Manuilskii  was  given  increasingly  greater  roles  in  the  mid-twenties. 
This  lawyer,  always  well  dressed  and  refined  in  manners,  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Russian  Social  Democratic  Workers’  Party  since  1903. 
While  in  exile  he  successfully  completed  his  law  studies  at  the 
Sorbonne,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  European  workers’  move¬ 
ments  as  well.  During  the  Civil  War  he  became  the  head  of  the 
Ukrainian  Communist  Party  then,  in  1920,  one  of  the  Comintern  lead¬ 
ers.  Manuilskii  was  rightly  considered  Stalin’s  man  within  the 
Comintern.  The  General  Secretary,  not  familiar  with  the  complexities 
of  the  international  workers’  movement  and  unknown  abroad,  got  his 
information  from  Manuilskii,  and  manifested  his  will  through  him  as 
well.  This  fact  endowed  Manuilskii  with  enormous  informal  power. 

The  two  of  them  were  Kun’s  immediate  superiors.  Kun  soon  took  a 
liking  to  Piatnickii  and  maintained  good  working  relations  with  him. 
His  relations  with  Manuilskii  were  strained  from  the  start  because  of 
the  frictions  during  the  Soviet  Republic  of  Hungary. 

The  Agitprop  Section  had  been  set  up  by  the  Fourth  Congress,  but 
actual  work  got  under  way  only  once  Kun  was  appointed  to  it.  His 
jurisdiction  had  practically  no  limits:  he  was  in  charge  of  the  ideolog¬ 
ical  conduct  of  agitation  and  propaganda  work  of  the  international 
Communist  movement.  He  had  to  follow  and  occasionally  instruct 
the  newspapers  of  individual  sections  (which  included  papers  with 
large  circulation,  such  as  UHumanite ,  Rote  Fahne ,  Rude  Pravo ),  as 
well  as  those  published  by  the  central  press  of  the  Comintern 

43  V.  Dmitrevakii,  Piatnitskii  (Moscow:  Molodaia  Gvardiia,  1971). 
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(Internationale  Presse  Korrespondenz ,  Kommunisticheskii 
Internatsional).  He  was  ultimately  in  charge  of  the  theoretical  and 
ideological  activities  of  brother  parties,  the  theoretical  journals,  the 
party's  instructional  materials  and  the  edition  of  classical  works.  He 
had  to  deal  with  the  party  schools  set  up  by  each  of  the  more  signifi¬ 
cant  legal  parties,  as  well  as  the  schools  in  Moscow  serving  the  lead¬ 
ing  cadres  of  the  Comintern  (the  International  Lenin  School,  the 
Communist  University  of  Eastern  Workers).  He  had  to  organize 
international  campaigns  each  time  the  Comintern  undertook  some 
important  action,  or  in  connection  with  significant  international 
events — such  as  the  Locarno  Conference,  or  the  miners’  strike  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  All  this,  of  course,  implied  the  need  for  personnel, 
technical  and  financial  headaches  to  be  resolved. 

Kun  included  in  the  work  of  the  section  people  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  Comintern  at  all.  They  complemented  the  so-called  “Little  College,” 
the  leading  body  within  the  section,  which  met  weekly  to  determine 
the  individual  tasks.  In  1924-25  the  permanent  members  of  this  “Little 
College”  were  August  Thalheimer,  Karl  Korsch,  Jan  Sten,  Maria 
Frumkina,  Moisei  Rates,  Max  Levien,  as  well  Lajos  Magyar,  Richard 
Dombusch,  Laszlo  Rudas.  Others,  such  as  Arthur  MacManus,  Alfred 
Kurella,  Jules  Humbert-Droz,  Jen6  Fried,  J6zsef  Pogany  participated 
occasionally.  Personnel  turnover  must  have  been  considerable;  there 
were  barely  two  meetings  with  the  same  participants.44 

We  get  a  picture  of  the  work  Kun  performed  as  leader  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  from  some  of  the  minutes.  At  the  meeting  of  August  8,  1924,  the 
section  adopted  a  resolution  regarding  the  final  wording  of  directives 
concerning  the  informational  work  of  Communist  parties,  and  the 
launching  of  a  theoretical  journal.  On  September  1  it  discussed  the 
educational  work  at  the  level  of  cells  within  the  plants.  On 
September  23  it  discussed  the  situation  of  the  Thomas  Publishing 
House,  a  photo  album  showing  life  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
Russian  language  edition  of  International  Presse  Korrespondenz.  On 
December  4,  it  dealt  with  the  agitprop  work  of  the  French  Party,  on 
December  18  with  the  work  of  the  Norwegian  Party.  On  January  26, 
1925,  came  the  turn  of  the  German  and  Czechoslovakian  parties,  and 
on  February  9  of  the  CPUSA,  represented  by  John  Pepper,  alias  Jbzsef 
Pogany.  In  March  and  April  it  discussed  the  Polish,  Italian  and  Dutch 
party  schools.  In  the  meantime,  it  organized  an  international  meeting 

44  Tsentralnii  Partiinii  Arkhiv  pri  Inatituta  Marksizma-Leninizma,  f.,  495,  op.  30,  ed.  hr. 
104. 
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for  the  benefit  of  those  working  in  Agitprop  departments.46 

The  Fifth  general  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Communist  International  was  held  at  the  end  of  March  1925.  In  the 
forefront  was  the  task  of  Bolshevizing  the  Communist  parties. 
According  to  the  terminology  in  common  usage  at  that  time,  this 
meant  that  the  legal  Communist  parties  shall  win  over  the  workers 
at  the  large  plants  who,  in  most  countries,  backed  the  Social 
Democrats.  One  method  for  accomplishing  this  was  to  emphasize  the 
“working-class”character  of  the  parties,  meaning — rather  simplifying 
the  complexities  of  this  world — that  party  members  from  among  the 
workers  at  large  plants  had  to  be  raised  and  placed  in  leading  posi¬ 
tions.  Behind  such  “worker-leaders,”  however,  there  would  always 
remain  one  or  more  intellectuals  to  do  the  prompting:  writing  the 
leaders'  speeches,  his  articles,  “taking  positions”  on  theoretical 
issues — positions  which  would  be  consecrated  as  “the  stand  of  the 
working  class.”  Such  a  role  was  performed,  for  instance,  by  Heinz 
Neumann,  behind  Ernst  Th&lmann. 

Indeed,  this  process  of  “Bolshevizing,”  supported  even  by  Trotskii 
at  the  beginning,  was  needed  to  rid  the  Comintern  of  individualistic, 
more  or  less  autonomous  revolutionary  intellectuals,  and  to  turn  the 
parties  into  subservient  tools  of  the  permanent  directorate.  In  other 
words,  the  process  can  be  described  as  the  Stalinization  of  the 
Comintern,  were  it  not  for  the  paradox  that  the  one  who  initiated  the 
action  and  carried  it  out  was  a  man  executed  by  Stalin,  Zinoviev. 

Of  course,  Kun  identified  himself  with  the  task.  In  his  speech  at 
the  general  assembly  he  spoke  of  “Bolshevizing  the  ideology.”  This 
theoretical  work,  the  raising  of  instruction  to  a  higher  level,  was  nec¬ 
essary  because  a  new  stratum  of  party  officials,  consisting  primarily 
of  workers  from  the  plants,  was  coming  to  the  fore  in  the  brother  par¬ 
ties;  it  was  especially  important  for  them  to  learn  about  Leninism. 
Kun  also  announced  the  publication  of  Lenin's  selected  works  in 
German,  French,  and  English. 

Kun  gave  high  marks  to  the  French  party  school  and  to  the  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  by  the  English  Party  requiring  participation  of  all  party 
members  in  instruction.  He  proposed  setting  a  resident  school  in 
Moscow  to  train  leading  party  workers.46 

Among  the  tasks  mentioned  in  the  speech,  the  one  regarding  the 
publication  of  Lenin’s  works  was  soon  realized.  The  selected  works  of 

**  Ibid.,  as  wel)  as  the  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  f.,  1236. 

46 Rasshirtnnii  plenum  IKKI,  (Moscow:  Gosizdat,  1925),  pp.  165-172. 
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Lenin  were  published  in  German,  French,  and  English  in  1927. 47 
The  overall  editorial  work  was  Kun’s  responsibility. 

The  Fifth  Congress  came  out  sharply  against  Trotskii’s  views.  By 
this  time  the  struggle  against  Trotskyism  went  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  had  become  interna¬ 
tional.  Trotskii’s  essay  titled  The  Lessons  of  October  was  published  in 
late  1924.  A  chronological  account  of  the  road  from  February  to 
October  1917,  it  attempted  to  demonstrate  that  almost  every  leader 
of  the  Party  at  that  time  was  in  error,  misinterpreted  the  events,  or 
was  following  roads  leading  to  a  dead-end.  Only  Lenin  and  Trotskii 
were  at  the  height  of  the  events,  the  victory  was  due  to  them.48  From 
a  tactical  point  of  view  the  essay  was  a  bad  move;  he  antagonized  the 
entire  leadership  of  the  Party  and  contributed  to  his  isolation.49 

Pravdat  which  still  published  the  writings  of  Trotskii,  also  pub¬ 
lished  polemics  against  him.  Bukharin,  Zinoviev,  Stalin,  Rikov, 
Krupskaia,  Molotov,  Sokolnikov  intervened  in  turns.  Kun  took  part 
in  the  polemics  too.  In  his  article  “The  Ideological  Bases  of 
Trotskyism”  he  argued  against  the  theory  of  “permanent  revolution” 
and  its  logical  consequences.60 

In  1925,  however,  the  front  lines  of  leadership  had  changed.  The 
triumvirate  of  Zinoviev,  Kamenev,  Stalin  (backed  by  Bukharin  as 
well)  which  had  conducted  the  struggle  against  Trotskii,  gradually 
broke  up.  A  new  opposition  came  about,  based  on  the  Leningrad 
Party  branch  headed  by  Zinoviev,  which  included  Krupskaia, 
Sokolnikov,  as  well  as  Lasevich,  one  of  Kun's  former  employees  on 
the  Southern  Front.  Against  this  opposition  Stalin,  Bukharin,  Rikov, 
Kalinin,  Molotov,  Dzerzhinskii  gained  the  majority  at  the  XIVth 
Congress  of  the  CPUSSR,  in  December  1925.  The  debate  was  still 
conducted  according  to  the  rules  of  fair  play.  The  representatives  of 
the  opposition  got  into  the  Political  Committee  elected  at  the 
Congress,  as  did  Trotskii,  defeated  earlier. 

The  debate  was  about  the  basic  strategic  issues  of  the  Soviet  state; 
whether  socialism  can  be  fully  constructed  in  one  country?  What 
should  the  Party’s  peasant  policy  be?  How  was  one  to  understand 
democracy  within  the  Party,  etc.  On  these  issues  the  Zinoviev  group 

A  Kommunista  inUmacionaU  tOrUnete  [The  history  of  the  Communist  International] 
(Budapest:  Kossuth,  1971),  p.  222. 

‘^Trotskii,  ‘Lessons  of  October,"  in  The  Essential  Trotsky ,  pp.  115-177. 

“Krausz,  op.  tit.,  pp.  31-32. 

14  "Ideologicheskiie  oenovi  trotskiima,"  Kommunisticheskii  Intematsional ,  1925,  No.  1. 
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and  Trotskii  professed  diametrically  opposite  views,  but  they  soon 
noted  that  Stalin,  who  enjoyed  Bukharin’s  support,  was  deliberately 
disregarding  the  rules  of  fair  play.  It  was  this  recognition  that 
brought  the  former  enemies  together  in  the  spring  of  1926.  They 
agreed  on  only  a  single  cardinal  issue,  namely  that  Stalin  had  to  be 
replaced  as  General  Secretary  of  the  Party,  that  he  must  be  prevent¬ 
ed  from  accumulating  excessive  power.  The  attempt  of  the  opposition 
to  achieve  this  within  the  framework  of  the  Party,  at  the  Congress, 
proved  a  fiasco.61  The  apparatus  was  in  the  hands  of  Stalin,  and  the 
delegates  had  been  selected  by  the  apparatus. 

The  formation  of  a  “united  opposition”  was  declared  in  March 
1926.  In  addition  to  Trotskii  and  Zinoviev,  Krupskaia,  Kamenev, 
Piatakov,  and  many  Old  Bolsheviks  were  part  of  it.  It  is  ironic  that 
the  main  demands  of  this  opposition  were  rapid  industrialization  and 
the  increase  of  controls  over  the  kulaks — precisely  the  policies  that 
were  to  be  carried  out  by  Stalin  after  he  managed  to  exclude  the 
opposition  from  leadership  role  on  account  of  their  “anti-Party” 
views.  At  any  rate,  from  the  spring  of  1926  the  president  of  the 
Comintern  counted  as  opposition  within  his  own  party.63 

We  must  warn  the  reader  against  anachronisms.  If  we  identified 
either  Zinoviev  or  Trotskii  as  champions  of  democracy  within  the 
Party,  over  and  against  Stalin,  we  would  be  committing  a  grave  mis¬ 
take.  When,  in  1923,  the  danger  of  personal  dictatorship  was  first 
mentioned  in  the  discussions  within  the  Party  everyone  had  Trotskii 
in  mind.  Nor  was  Zinoviev  less  of  a  threat  in  this  regard.  As  the 
leader  of  the  Comintern  he  strove  to  concentrate  increasing  control  in 
his  hands.  As  Clara  Zetkin  pointed  out  at  the  assembly  of  the  sev¬ 
enth  plenary  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  it  was  precisely 
Zinoviev  who  made  it  a  custom  to  apply  adminstrative  methods 
against  the  delegates  whose  opinion  differed  from  his.  He,  who  now 
loudly  denounced  the  dangers  deriving  from  the  absolute  power  of 
the  apparatus,  had  little  moral  base  to  stand  on.  Zetkin  was  perfectly 
justified  in  asserting: 

Comrade  Zinoviev  himself,  having  thoroughly  disregarded 

party  democracy,  has  repeatedly  resorted  to  the  party  appara- 


61  Istoriia  Kommunisticheakoi  Partii  Sovietskogo  soiuza,  (Moscow:  Izd.  Politicheakoi  Litera¬ 
tim,  1970),  vol.  IV,  book  I,  p.  425. 
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tus  in  a  most  arbitrary  manner,  here  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  in 
every  section  of  the  Comintern,  to  get  rid  of  all  those  who 
refused  to  become  obedient  tools  in  realizing  his  own  views.”63 

In  1924-25  it  seemed  that  if  the  danger  of  personality  cult  had  to 
be  feared  at  all,  this  danger  emanated  from  the  side  of  Trotskii  and 
Zinoviev.  Compared  to  them  Stalin  appeared  almost  tolerant. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Kun  had  to  take  sides,  and 
indeed  it  was  bitterly  difficult.  He  was  tied  to  Zinoviev  by  friendship; 
to  some  extent  Kun  considered  him  as  his  mentor.  He  was  also  oblig¬ 
ated  to  Zinoviev,  at  whose  suggestion  he  had  been  drafted  into  the 
“Inner  Circle;”  it  was  Zinoviev  who  prevented  the  mistakes  he  had 
committed  during  the  March  Action  from  having  more  serious  conse¬ 
quences;  it  was  again  Zinoviev  who  had  brought  him  back  from  the 
Urals  and  appointed  him  section  leader  in  the  Comintern.  Moreover, 
if  Kun  had  to  chose  between  Zinoviev  and  Stalin,  Zinoviev,  the  cul¬ 
tured,  world-travelled  poliglot,  who  knew  the  classical  works  of 
Marxism  well,  stood  closer  to  Kun  and  to  most  Communist  intellectu¬ 
als,  than  Stalin,  who  was  referred  to  by  Kun  and  his  closer  associates 
either  as  the  “Georgian”  or  the  “Asian.” 

Nevertheless,  Kun  rallied  to  the  majority  line  led  by  Stalin.  Kun 
himself  justified  this  step  in  a  letter  to  Landler  dated  January  2, 
1926,  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  XIVth  Congress. 

Zinoviev,  as  could  be  foreseen,  suffered  a  major  defeat... 
The  Congress  greeted  Stalin  in  such  a  way  that  one  could 
safely  conclude:  sole  leadership  will  be  handed  to  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  masses  in  Leningrad  (within  and  outside 
the  Party),  are  firmly  backing  Zinoviev,  that  is  not  so  much 
Zinoviev,  as  their  own  garbage  heap....  Zinoviev’s  prestige 
had  been  thoroughly  diminished,  that  of  Kamenev  even  more 
so,  even  that  of  Bukharin....  On  most  issues  Trotskii  voted 
with  Zinoviev,  especially  on  the  issue  of  controls  and 
regulations. 

At  first  Radek  was  nominated  for  the  Central  Committee 
but,  after  the  vote  of  the  Trotskyists,  his  name  was  removed, 
even  though  Radek  is  on  the  side  of  Stalin. 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  the  immediate  prospects  are. 

uPulii  mirovoi  revoliutsii  (VII  plenum  IKKlJ,  (Moscow:  Gosirdat,  1927),  II,  287. 
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Zinoviev  has  been  maneuvered  into  becoming  the  open 
opposition,  on  the  one  had  by  the  majority  of  the  Central 
Committee,  on  the  other  hand  by  his  own  followers.  In  his 
despair  Zinoviev  fought  heroically,  went  as  far  as  drawing  the 
ultimate  consequences.  No  one  expected  this  of  him,  but  now 
everyone  is  convinced  that  he  will  not  give  up.... 

Those  who  believe  that  the  line  of  the  majority  of  the 
Central  Committee  will  result  in  the  weakening  of  the 
Comintern  or  its  elimination  are  dead  wrong.  The  issue  can¬ 
not  be  decided  the  way  Julius  had  (Gyula  Alpari — Gy.B.) 
done  for  himself,  namely  that  Zinoviev  is  better  informed 
internationally  than  Stalin,  therefore  we  must  support  him. 
It  was  painful  for  me  to  see  how  Zinoviev  was  cornered  into  a 
stand  that  was  false  in  principle,  tactically,  and  organization¬ 
ally.  But  the  issue  of  whom  to  back  must  be  decided:  is  it 
possible  to  have  two  strategic  plans  to  lead  international  rev¬ 
olutionary  strategy?  The  answer  is  no!  The  Russian  and 
international  revolutions  cannot  be  two  separate  processes. 
Is  Zinoviev’s  strategic  plan  correct  (that  one  cannot  build 
socialism  in  Russia  alone)?  It  is  not  correct....  Therefore 
Zinoviev’s  platform  is  incorrect  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
international  revolution  as  well,  because  this  platform  would 
entail  a  deviation  from  the  New  Economic  Policy  in  Russia 
whereas  internationally  it  is  merely  adventurous,  the  politics 
of  despair.  All  this  is  well  and  fine,  but  the  Comintern  has 
even  less  leadership  now.  The  responsible  leaders  (Manuilskii, 
Kuusinen,  myself,  Pepper,  etc.)  are  on  the  side  of  the  Central 
Committee,  whereas  Piatnitskii  (Puffer),  Vujovic,  and 
Guralski  on  the  side  of  Zinoviev.  Zinoviev  has  declared  even  at 
the  Congress  that  he  did  not  wish  to  remain  in  the 
Comintern,  and  the  plenery  meeting  also  requested  that  he  be 
relieved  of  the  leadership  until  the  Sixth  Congress.  Trotskii 
also  stated  at  this  same  general  assembly  that  he  had  not 
participated  in  the  Comintern  since  the  Fifth  Congress,  and 
will  not  take  responsibility  for  its  serious  mistakes. 

The  plan  is  that  the  Comintern  would  be  led  by  a  collec¬ 
tive  within  the  Politburo,  which  would  include  Zinoviev. 
Foreigners  would  be  included  in  the  work  of  the  Comintern, 
etc.  Happy  those  who  believe  it,  I  remain  skeptical.  At  any 
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rate,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  include  even  more 
foreigners  in  the  actual  leadership. 

Now  about  my  future  plans:  I  will  not  remain  within  the 
apparatus  of  the  Comintern,  even  if  forced  to  stay  in  Moscow 
for  the  time  being.  My  presence  here  means  that  I  can  do 
nothing  on  behalf  of  the  Hungarian  Party....  Therefore  I 
propose:  let  the  Hungarian  Central  Committee  resolve  that 
it  needs  me,  for  Hungarian  work.  Whenever  possible  I  would 
stay  in  Vienna  and,  when  impossible,  stay  in  Berlin  or 
Moscow,  and  work  for  the  Hungarian  Party....  I  believe  now, 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  confusion,  I  can  slip  out  of  the  appara¬ 
tus  of  the  Comintern.... 64 

Indeed,  the  letter  indicates  a  confused  state  of  mind.  Kun  did 
not  feel  comfortable  within  the  Comintern,  he  wanted  to  be  rid  of 
it,  although  the  possibilities  and  the  power  it  offered  were  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  modest  position  of  leader  of  the 
Hungarian  Communist  Party,  which  would  belong  among  the 
smallest  sections  of  the  Comintern.  It  is  striking  that  he  was  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  residence  in  Vienna  or  Berlin  and  do  underground 
work  entailing  dangers  away  from  Moscow,  even  though  he  would 
not  be  able  to  take  his  family  along. 

Two  weeks  later,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  Kun  returned  to  this 
plan.  After  mentioning  that  Zinoviev  has  remained  in  the 
Comintern  for  the  time  being,  he  wrote: 

Indicative  of  how  he  remained  is  the  friendly,  casual  conver¬ 
sation  I  had  with  the  Georgian  the  other  day.  He  said, 
Zinoviev  may  remain,  if  he  does  not  build  a  faction,  while  his 
position  on  the  Russian  issue  will  be  declared  as  “undesir¬ 
able"  rather  than  “forbidden.”  This  means  that  the 
Comintern  has  become  a  mailbox  in  the  Russian  affair,  in 
order  to  postpone  reaching  a  decision. 

As  Kun  wrote, 

There  is  no  leadership  and  there  never  has  been.  The  main 
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way  of  getting  information  is  opening  others’  mail";  leadership 
consists  of  occasional  interference.  I  had  enough  of  the  work 
over  here,  more  so  than  ever  before.  Even  if  it  were  not  possible 
for  me  to  reside  abroad  permanently  after  working  for  the 
Erweiterte  [the  (Plenum)  Expanded  Plenary  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern — Gy.B.],  apart  from  my 
bread-winning  work,  I  only  wish  to  work  for  the  Hungarian 
Party.  Moreover,  if  we  both  want,  I  can  work  abroad  as  well”  He 
asked  Landler  for  advice,  whether  he  “should  raise  his  voice  at 
the  general  meeting  openly  and  honestly...  I  hesitate,  I  am 
afraid:  it  may  hurt  the  Party,  it  may  isolate  us.”“ 

Kun  entertained  the  idea  of  leaving  the  apparatus  of  the 
Comintern  throughout  1926,  but  the  notion  gradually  became  a  game 
and  Kun  was  aware  that  nothing  would  come  of  it.  On  the  contrary: 
his  intervention  at  the  public  meetings  of  the  Comintern  indicate  that 
he  had  unconditionally  joined  the  line  represented  by  Stalin.67  In  his 
letters  he  kept  prodding  Landler  and  Alpari,  who  did  not  hide  their 
aversion  to  the  evolving  new  leadership. 

It  was  only  a  year  later,  however,  that  Kun  clashed  openly  with 
Zinoviev.  After  the  Fourteenth  Party  Congress  Zinoviev  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  Comintern,  his  prestige  considerably  diminished.  The 
Sixth  Plenary  meeting  met  under  his  leadership,  from  February  17  to 
March  15,  1926.  Kun  spoke  at  this  meeting.  His  speech  dealt  with  the 
penetration  of  Europe  by  American  capital,  the  plan  for  a  Pan- 
Europe.  He  criticized  the  German  leftists,  particularly  Maslow.  He 
avoided  touchy  issues.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  thoughts  communicat¬ 
ed  in  his  letter  to  Landler.68 

By  July  the  measures  against  the  opposition  had  reached  the 
apparatus  of  the  Comintern.  The  resolution  adopted  at  the  July  ple¬ 
nary  meeting  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  stated:  “All  the  threads 
of  factionalism  exhibited  by  the  opposition  lead  to  the  apparatus  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern.”  The  resolution  branded 
Executive  Committee  member  Gavril  Belenkii,  who  had  organized  a 

66  Kan  was  referring  to  the  fact  that  within  the  apparatus  of  the  Comintern  some  officials 
read  the  mail  addressed  to  others.  On  one  occasion,  on  November  19,  1925,  he  indignantly 
complained  to  Zinoviev.  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  500  f.,  2  C8.,  82  O.e. 
“Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  500  f,  2  cs.,  96  O.e. 

67  Ruth  Fischer,  Stalin  and  German  Communism,  (London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1948), 
p.  493. 
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secret  factional  meeting,  as  well  as  Vtyovic  and  Guralski.  Zinoviev 
was  excluded  from  the  Politburo.5*  Kun  was  in  Berlin  at  this  time; 
but  his  intelligence  network  was  working  so  well  that  he  could  state, 
in  a  letter  dated  July  2  addressed  to  Vienna,  what  the  plenary  meet¬ 
ing  was  to  decide  on  July  9!  Indeed,  the  prediction  came  true.00 

When  the  plenary  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  Soviet 
Communist  Party  adopted  the  resolution  (the  title  of  which  was 
“Regarding  the  Affair  of  Lasevich  and  Companions  and  the  Unity  of 
the  Party”)  Kun  asked  Landler  by  mail  to  promptly  inform  the 
Hungarian  Communist  leaders  in  Vienna.  As  he  wrote:  “this  is  an 
event  which  places  every  Communist  Party  in  a  difficult  situation 
even  in  its  own  work,  all  the  more  so  as  Grigorii  is  appealing  to  the 
Comintern....  I  suggest  that  our  Party  take  a  stand  at  the  same  time 
as  the  German  Party,  expressing  complete  solidarity  with  the 
Central  Committee.  I  request  authorization  to  formulate  and  for¬ 
ward  such  a  resolution,  if  need  be.”61 

Two  days  later,  commenting  on  the  resolution,  Kun  wrote:  “The 
repeated  mention  of  the  apparatus  of  the  EC  of  the  Comintern  leads 
us  to  believe  that  we  may  expect  radical  changes  in  it.  We  need  all 
the  support  we  can  get....”62 

The  change  was  soon  to  come.  Zinoviev  was  kept  away  from  the 
leadership  of  the  Comintern  during  the  seventh  plenary  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committee  in  Moscow,  between  November  22  and 
December  16. 

Kun  returned  to  Moscow  from  Berlin  late  in  October  or  early  in 
November.  (All  we  know  is  that  on  October  25  he  was  still  in  Berlin, 
but  was  back  in  Moscow  by  November  5).M  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  he  was  in  Moscow  during  that  meeting;  he  kept  an  active  corre¬ 
spondence  in  those  weeks  and  in  one  of  his  letters  we  find  a  reference 
intimating  that  he  participated  in  the  meeting.  In  a  letter  from  late 
November,  probably  addressed  to  Landler,  he  wrote:  “Last 
Wednesday  I  reported,  during  a  meeting  of  the  chair,  on  the 
Hungarian  situation.  The  report  was  received  with  general  approval 
and  amazement.  I  am  sending  you  a  stenogram.”64 


"KPSS  v  rezoliuttiakh  (Moacow:  Goeizdat,  1953),  II,  161,  163. 
00  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  500  f.,  2cs.f  96  O.e. 

61  Ibid. 
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It  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  definite,  clear  picture  of  Kun’s  attitude 
during  this  plenary  meeting  on  the  basis  of  the  sources  available  to 
us.  The  History  of  the  Communist  International ,  reflecting  the  official 
Soviet  view  during  the  Brezhnev  period,  stresses  that  the  renowned 
leaders  of  the  Comintern  petitioned  the  office  of  the  chair  to  relieve 
Zinoviev  of  his  position  as  chair  of  the  Comintern.  The  petition  was 
signed  by  Zetkin,  Tbgliatti,  Smeral,  Kuusinen,  Walecki,  and  others, 
but  Kun’s  name  was  not  among  them.66  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
authors  of  the  work  would  have  no  reason  to  conceal  his  name,  we 
must  assume  that  he  did  not  sign  the  petition  or  memorandum. 

We  do  have  the  stenographic  minutes  of  the  plenary  meetings. 
From  these  we  may  conclude  that  all  the  major  personalities  of  the 
Comintern  spoke  out  regarding  the  debate  within  the  Soviet  Party, 
assuring  the  majority  led  by  Stalin  of  their  support.  Kun’s  name, 
however,  does  not  appear  in  the  minutes.66 

The  Hungarian  delegation  issued  a  statement  somewhat  belated¬ 
ly,  immediately  before  the  end  of  the  debate,  assuring  the  Soviet 
Party  of  the  Hungarian  Communist  Party’s  solidarity  towards 
Stalin’s  leadership.  This  resolution,  however,  was  read  not  by  Kun, 
but  by  Bela  Szanto.67  Nevertheless,  there  is  the  undeniable  fact  that 
it  was  precisely  this  meeting  that  elected  Kun  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern,  as  a  substitute  member.® 

On  the  basis  of  such  scanty  evidence  it  would  make  little  sense  to 
engage  in  guesswork  regarding  Kun’s  attitude.  For  instance,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  he  intervened  in  some  committee  set  up  by  the  plenary 
meeting  (from  which  we  do  not  have  minutes),  coming  out  against 
Zinoviev.  There  may  have  been  countless  episodes  about  which  no 
document  has  survived,  or  at  least  none  is  available  to  us,  which 
would  place  the  whole  issue  in  a  different  light.  Suffice  to  state  what 
we  do  know:  i.e.  that  Zinoviev’s  departure  did  not  weaken,  but 
rather  strengthened  Kun’s  position  within  the  Comintern.  Although 
he  did  it  with  a  bitter  aftertaste,  he  had  placed  himself  wholeheart¬ 
edly  in  the  service  of  the  Stalinist  line. 

After  the  general  meeting,  around  December  20,  Kun  travelled  to 
Vienna,  returning  to  Moscow  only  in  late  January.  If  we  are  to 
believe  our  sources,  between  January  1927  and  April  1928  he  spent 


86  A  kommunista  internacion<il4  tOrUnete,  p.  229. 
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only  six  months  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Most  of  the  time  he  was  in 
Austria  and  Germany,  busy  with  affairs  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Hungary.  We  have  no  documents  regarding  his  activities  in  the 
Agitprop  Section  from  this  year. 

The  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Soviet  regime  was  celebrated  on 
November  7,  1927.  Representatives  from  42  countries  attended  the 
ceremonial  held  at  the  Bolshoi  Theater.  It  was  during  this  ceremony 
that  Kun  was  awarded  one  of  the  highest  Soviet  decorations,  the 
Order  of  the  Red  Flag.  In  addition  to  him  six  foreigners — two 
Germans,  two  Frenchmen,  one  Pole  and  one  Chinese — received  this 
award." 

It  was  on  October  1,  1924,  that  Landler  and  Alpari  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern  requesting  that  Kun  be 
allowed  to  come  to  Vienna  for  the  meeting  of  the  Organizational 
Committee  of  the  Hungarian  Communist  Party.  Three  weeks  later 
Kun  arrived. 

By  that  time  the  section  of  International  Contacts  under 
Piatnitskii  had  developed  a  Europe-wide  network.  The  path  of 
Communists  travelling  abroad  in  secret  was  protected  by  a  small  but 
circumspect  and  reliable  apparatus.  At  least  a  dozen  individuals 
worked  on  preparing  Kun’s  trip — people  who  had  a  special  feel  for 
conspiratorial  details:  they  made  sure  that  the  labels  on  his  clothing, 
the  brand  of  the  suitcase,  and  the  accent  of  the  traveller  all  matched 
the  data  in  the  impeccable  passport  and  visas.  Even  in  the  democrat¬ 
ic  countries  these  individuals  lived  more  or  less  underground,  never 
revealing  their  allegiance  to  the  Communist  Party. 

Such  a  person  was  Dr.  Sarlai  Sdndor,  a  Hungarian  Communist, 
who  had  settled  in  the  Burgenland  where  he  obtained  Austrian  citi¬ 
zenship  and  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  competent  physician.  It  was 
under  this  guise  that  he  arranged,  along  with  the  Austrian 
Communist  Josef  Mayerhofer,  the  affairs  of  the  Hungarian 
Communist  Party  regarding  passports,  money  and  other  matters  hid¬ 
den  from  the  authorities.  He  was  the  one  who  greeted  Kun  at  the  rail¬ 
road  station  in  Hutteldorf,  and  took  him  to  the  prepared  apartment. 
He  was  responsible  for  Kun’s  security  during  his  stay  in  Austria.70 

Nor  was  all  this  a  simple  matter.  Kun’s  impulsive  nature  did  not 
adapt  well  to  the  underground  way  of  life,  the  forced  inactivity  which 
often  lasted  for  days,  the  abstinence  from  social  intercourse.  The 

"Tbentralnii  Partiinii  Arkhiv,  f.,  495,  op.  99,  ed.  hr.  9. 
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ascribed  role,  that  of  a  pious,  demure  engineer  who  does  not  receive 
visitors  or  mail,  who  does  not  make  friends  with  the  landlord,  was  not 
tailored  for  him.  He  burned  from  the  desire  to  participate  in  the  pas¬ 
sionate  debates  of  the  exiled  acquaintances.  Nor  did  he  resist  this  urge 
for  long,  disregarding  the  instructions  of  the  apparatus  protecting  him. 

Kun’s  first  secret  trip  to  Austria  did  not  last  long;  it  was  not  yet 
decided  how  much  time  he  should  spare  for  work  in  the  Hungarian 
Communist  Party.  He  came  merely  to  participate  in  the  November  1, 
1924,  meeting  of  the  Organizational  Committee.71 

The  circumstances  that  led  to  the  meeting  were  as  follows:  in  the 
summer  of  1924  there  had  been  talks  in  Moscow  between  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern  and  the 
Hungarian  Communists.  At  this  time  the  Hungarian  Communist 
Party  did  not  exist  as  a  recognized  section  of  the  Comintern:  it  did 
not  have  a  Central  Committee  approved  by  the  Comintern,  although 
there  were  Communist  cells  functioning  in  Hungary,  under  more  or 
less  centralized  direction.  The  Organizational  Committee,  consisting 
of  Kun,  Landler,  and  Alpari,  came  about  as  a  result  of  these  talks. 
The  Committee  elaborated  a  plan  for  six  months,  embodying  the 
most  urgent  tasks  facing  the  Communist  movement  in  Hungary.  In 
the  second  half  of  1924  significant  successes  were  registered  in 
Hungary:  the  opposition  within  the  Social  Democratic  Party  became 
active.  Landler  and  Alpari  felt  now  was  the  time  to  make  use  of  this 
surging  movement  to  strengthen  the  organization  of  the  Communist 
Party.  The  November  meeting  was  to  decide  how. 

In  addition  to  Kun,  Landler,  and  Alpari,  Karoly  Ori,  and  Aladar 
Weisshaus  took  part.  The  two  delegates  travelled  from  Hungary  to 
give  an  account  of  party  work  in  the  country;  it  became  clear  from 
their  reports  that  the  movement  in  Hungary  was  progressing  well. 
The  future  of  the  growing  opposition  within  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  had  to  be  discussed. 

The  participants  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  the  opposition  would  split  from  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  to  form  a  new  legal  workers’  party.  They  sketched  the  program 
of  this  future  party.  This  time  they  gave  serious  consideration  to  the 
need  for  Communist  work  among  the  rural  proletariat.  Breaking 
with  former  doctrinaire  views,  they  included  the  slogan  land  reform 
among  their  demands — land  reform  with  compensation  to  be  provid- 
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ed  by  the  state.  The  advocacy  of  land  reform  was  a  major  switch, 
even  if  the  program  did  not  reflect  the  “official”  policies  of  the  Party.73 

On  Kun’s  suggestion  it  was  decided  that  a  conference  of  the 
Hungarian  Communist  Party  should  be  called  for  the  end  of 
February  1925  or  for  early  March.  This  date  was  chosen  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  municipal  elections  in  Budapest  scheduled  for  May  1925, 
in  which  the  Communists  intended  to  participate  under  the  cover  of 
a  party  yet  to  be  created.  Moreover,  the  conference  was  expected  to 
determine  the  tactics  of  the  Communist  oppposition  within  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  during  its  upcoming  congress.73 

This  was  when  the  decision  was  made  to  send  Rakosi  and  Hirossik 
to  Hungary.  Since  neither  was  a  member  of  the  Organizational 
Committee  at  the  time,  they  were  drafted  in  their  absence.74 

Thus  the  meeting  of  November  1  created  an  operational  Central 
Committee  (even  if  it  was  not  officially  called  that),  and  elaborated 
the  outlines  of  the  program  of  the  cover  party,  the  Socialist  Workers’ 
Party  of  Hungary,  for  the  coming  years;  the  final  formulation  was 
undertaken  by  Landler  and  Alpari.  Not  long  after  the  meeting  Kun 
returned  to  Moscow,  by  way  of  Berlin. 

During  the  winter  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  was  directed 
by  this  new  temporary  organization.  The  increased  tasks,  especially 
the  preparation  of  the  general  congress,  necessitated  Kun’s  direct 
participation.  The  conference  had  to  be  delayed,  in  spite  of  the 
urgency.  Therefore  the  Hungarian  delegation  at  the  fifth  plenary 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern — Landler, 
Rakosi,  and  Alpari — addressed  a  letter  to  the  Executive  Committee 
requesting  that  the  Comintern  delegate  Kun  for  work  with  the 
Hungarian  Party.  Kun  also  signed  the  letter.76 

The  Comintern  granted  the  request:  while  Kun  was  retained  at 
the  head  of  the  Agitprop  Section,  he  received  permission  to  spend 
much  of  his  time  abroad  doing  work  for  the  Communist  Party  of 
Hungary.  He  was  specifically  forbidden  to  travel  to  Hungary.  Kun 
returned  to  Vienna  in  the  summer  of  1925;  by  this  time  most  of  the 


72 Ibid.,  pp.  183-87;  Agnes  Szabo  and  Magda  Imre,  eds.,  A  KMP  elso  kongresszusa  [The  First 
Congress  of  the  CPH]  (Budapest:  Kossuth,  1975).  For  greater  detail  see  Bdla  Kirschner,  A 
KMP  atraUglai  vonaldnak  alakuldsa,  1919  augusztua-1925  augusztus  [The  evolution  of  the 
CPJTs  strategic  line  between  August  1919  and  August  1925]  (Budapest:  Akaddmiai  Kiadd, 
1985),  pp.  215-222. 
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tasks  identified  in  November  had  been  resolved  by  the  Communists 
working  in  Vienna  and  Budapest.  The  Social  Democratic  Party  was 
wreaked  by  scandal:  the  pact  between  the  Bethlen  government  and 
the  Social  Democratic  Party  signed  in  December  1921  and  kept 
secret  for  so  long  finally  came  to  light.  The  Socialist  leadership  decid¬ 
ed  to  exclude  the  opposition,  as  a  result  of  which  the  split  desired  and 
promoted  by  the  Communists  came  about.  The  Peyer  leadership  in 
the  Social  Democratic  Party  was  in  deep  trouble;  on  the  one  hand, 
the  government  headed  by  Bethlen  launched  attacks  against  it, 
sharper  than  any  heretofore;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  subjected  to 
strong  pressures  from  the  Socialist  Workers'  International.  The  lat¬ 
ter  sent  a  team  to  investigate  the  affair,  and  its  final  report  was  criti¬ 
cal,  even  if  couched  in  moderate  terms.  The  Communists  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  situation  to  create  the  Socialist  Workers'  Party  of 
Hungary,  officially  founded  on  April  14,  1925. 76 

In  Vienna  Kun  found  himself  mainly  among  people  who  for  the 
past  four  or  five  years  had  been  conducting  a  determined  factional 
struggle  against  him.  The  actual  leaders  of  the  Committee  Abroad  in 
Vienna,  apart  from  those  who  held  merely  nominal  posts,  were 
Landler,  Lukacs,  Jozsef  Revai,  and  Bela  Landor — all  long-time  adver¬ 
saries.  One  might  expect  that  factional  disputes  would  be  renewed 
with  his  arrival,  that  the  old  wounds  would  be  reopened  and  dis¬ 
played,  and  the  work  of  the  Party  would  once  again  sink  into  the 
morass  of  personal  attacks.  Nothing  like  this  happened;  both  Kun 
and  the  followers  of  Landler  were  able  to  overcome  their  individual 
prejudices  and  proceeded  to  collaborate  in  resolving  the  tasks  con¬ 
fronting  the  Party. 

Kun  felt  the  first  order  of  business  was  to  bring  about  a  journal, 
an  official  organ  of  the  Hungarian  Communist  Party.  Since  Voros 
Ujsdg  of  Vienna  and  Proletdr  of  Moscow  had  been  banned  by  the 
Comintern,  the  Party  press  was  limited  to  illegal  publications  print¬ 
ed  in  Hungary  with  the  help  of  duplicating  machines.  It  was  possible 
to  launch  such  a  paper  in  Vienna,  since  Austria  enjoyed  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  Communists  who  knew  how  to 
write.  Nevertheless,  the  preparations — such  as  finding  a  printing 
shop  where  there  was  a  Hungarian-speaking  printer  and  which 
would  agree  to  print  a  Communist  publication — took  a  few  months. 
The  first  issue  of  Uj  Mdrcius ,  as  the  journal  was  called — a  combined 

76  For  a  detailed  treatment  see  Mrs.  Ervin  Liptai,  A  Magyarors2dgi  Szocialista  Munkdspdrt, 
1925-1928  l The  Socialist  Workers’  Party  of  Hungary]  (Budapest:  Kossuth,  1971). 
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issue — appeared  in  August  1925. 

The  most  significant  editorial  of  the  paper  was  written  by  Kun.  Its 
title  was  “Will  there  Still  be  a  Revolution  in  Hungary?”  The  article 
deserves  mention  because  the  ideas  correspond  to  the  political  pro¬ 
gram  presented  at  the  First  Congress  of  the  Hungarian  Communist 
Party  and  approved  by  that  congress. 

The  article  analyzed  contemporary  Hungarian  society  in  detail.  In 
accordance  with  the  terminology  favored  by  the  Comintern  in  the 
twenties,  it  strove  to  classify  every  political  group  in  that  society  into 
Marxist  class  categories.  At  any  rate  the  article  exhibited  a  thorough 
and  detailed  knowledge  of  Hungarian  political  life.  Not  surprisingly, 
however,  the  analysis  of  actual  facts  led  him  to  utopistic  conclusions: 
namely,  that  yes,  there  will  be  revolution  in  Hungary!  He  did  not  tie 
this  assumption  to  any  timetable,  however,  hence  it  could  be  inter¬ 
preted  to  mean  that  the  revolution  would  take  place  in  the  distant 
future,  several  generations  later. 

Kun’s  ideas  regarding  Social  Democracy  were  more  important. 
Recognizing  the  Social  Democratic  Party  as  the  party  of  liberal 
democracy,  he  noted  that  this  party  constituted  the  major  obstacle  in 
the  path  of  a  Communist  revolution,  it  being  the  only  party  capable 
of  influencing  the  masses  of  workers  and  keeping  the  revolution  at 
bay.  Thus  the  number  one  enemy  of  the  Communists  was  Social 
Democracy,  against  which  the  sharpest  struggle  had  to  be  waged.77 

The  preparation  of  the  conference  required  the  resolution  of 
numerous  greater  or  lesser  issues;  Kun  took  an  active  part  in  these. 
We  get  a  picture  of  these  issues  from  the  correspondence  between 
Kun  and  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Comintern — presumably 
Kuusinen — at  the  beginning  of  August.  In  this  Kun  requested  that 
the  Comintern  acknowledge  the  conference,  provide  guidance  for  the 
negotiations  to  be  conducted  with  Mihaly  Karolyi,  expected  in  Vienna 
soon,  and  take  a  stand  regarding  the  participation  of  the  Socialist 
Workers’  Party  of  Hungary  at  the  Marseilles  Congress  of  the 
Socialist  Workers’  International.7* 

Kuusinen’s  positive  response  regarding  negotiations  with  Karolyi 
was  soon  received.  The  meeting  took  place  between  August  6  and  10, 
with  the  participation  of  Kun,  Landler,  Alpari,  and  Andor  Gabor.  In 
this  period  Karolyi  stood  rather  close  to  the  Communist  movement. 
During  the  negotiations  both  sides  concluded  that  Karolyi  could  best 

77  Uj  Mdrciut,  1925.  nos.  1-2. 
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serve  the  interests  of  the  Party  in  the  context  of  the  peasant  move¬ 
ment.  For  tactical  reasons  Kun  felt  it  was  important  that  Karolyi  not 
identify  himself  too  closely  with  Communism. 

It  would  even  be  incorrect  if  he  appeared  openly  as  the  ally  of 
the  Communists,  because  under  the  present  circumstances  he 
could  better  promote  our  goals  by  appearing  to  the  peasantry 
as  a  completely  independent  politician.  Karolyi  should  stand 
out  as  the  leader  of  the  land  reform  of  the  bourgeois  democra¬ 
tic  revolution,  his  work  of  enlightenment  must  take  place 
along  those  lines. 

The  above  was  included  in  the  guiding  principles  of  the 
Organizational  Committee.  An  agreement  regarding  secret  collabora¬ 
tion  between  Karolyi  and  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  was 
bom.  There  was  talk  at  these  meetings  of  joining  a  subsidiary  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Comintern,  the  Peasant  International.  Karolyi  did  not 
object  to  this  either,  in  principle;  but  Kun  did  not  think  this  would  be 
wise,  because  “such  an  open  stand  could  only  make  it  more  difficult 
for  him  to  approach  the  peasant  masses.”79 

The  tasks  the  Organizational  Committee  had  undertaken  during 
the  summer  were  about  to  be  completed;  the  theses  intended  to 
define  the  political  line  of  the  conference  had  been  prepared.  The 
speakers  for  individual  topics  had  been  selected;  Kun  was  in  charge 
of  two  of  the  nine  topics. 

The  leaders  of  the  Hungarian  Communist  movement  met  in 
Vienna  on  August  18,  1925,  to  decide  about  the  most  important 
issues  facing  the  Party.  Among  the  officials  who  had  travelled  from 
Hungary  some,  such  as  Nandor  Szeker  and  Karoly  <3ri,  were  already 
known  to  Kun,  but  this  was  his  first  opportunity  to  meet  with  Kato 
Haman,  the  engineer  Laszlo  Varadi,  Benedek  GyOrgy,  the  leader  of 
the  opposition  in  the  shoemaker’s  union,  and  Pal  Kelinger,  the 
Communist  construction  worker. 

Kun  spoke  on  the  fourth  of  the  nine  points  of  the  agenda  of  the 
Congress  (although  there  was  a  tenth  point — the  election  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  organs),  namely  “The  Political  Situation  in  Hungary,  the  Tasks 
of  the  Working  Class  and  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary,”  and 

19  As  quoted  by  Tibor  Hfydu,  “Karolyi  Mihdly  da  a  KMP  kapcaolatdrdl  a  huazas  dvekben 
[About  the  relations  between  Mihdly  Karolyi  and  the  CPH  in  the  twenties],  PdrtttirUneti 
Kazlemdnyek,  2  (1975). 
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the  sixth,  “Communists  and  the  Peasant  Problem,”  the  other  speak¬ 
ers  being  Alpari,  Ori,  Varadi,  Landler,  Rakosi,  and  Zoltdn  Vas.  But 
Kun  made  important  comments  already  during  the  discussion  of  the 
first  item — “the  International  Situation  and  the  Policies  of  the 
Comintern.” 

The  Hungarian  Party  had  to  take  a  stand  on  the  rather  delicate 
issue  of  how  to  relate  to  the  Trianon  Peace  Treaty,  in  other  words,  to 
the  irredentist  propaganda  raging  in  Hungary.  The  Comintern  had 
definitely  rejected  the  Versailles  settlement  as  imperialist  armed  rob¬ 
bery,  and  explained  this  stand  in  numerous  documents.  Yet  the 
Communists  could  not  adopt  a  stand  identical  to  that  of  Horthy  and 
company.  They  had  to  dissociate  themselves  from  irredentism  while, 
at  the  same  time,  offering  some  resolution  of  the  nationalities  issues 
in  East  Central  Europe.  Alpari's  report  did  not  provide  unequivocal 
guidance  in  this  respect;  the  participants  expected  guidance  from 
Kun  for,  if  anyone,  the  leader  of  the  Agitprop  Section  of  the 
Comintern  should  have  the  answer. 

Indeed,  Kun  did  comment  and  discuss  the  problem  extensively,  yet 
he  avoided  the  issue.  He  claimed  the  Western  powers  had  become 
disillusioned  with  the  Versailles  settlement  and  were  now  preparing 
its  liquidation.  He  based  this  claim  on  the  acceptance  of  the  Dawes 
Plan.  As  he  said,  the  Congress  should  not  adopt  a  stance  until  the 
matter  had  been  discussed  with  the  affected  Communist  parties  of 
neighboring  countries.  These  were  the  parties  that  had  to  fight  for 
the  rights  of  the  Hungarian  minorities  to  self-determination.  This 
was  merely  a  repetition  of  a  general  thesis  of  the  International 
Communist  movement,  a  standard  response.  The  Hungarian 
Communists  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it,  in  their  everyday 
work.80 

Kun  himself  knew  that  his  contribution  was  weak  but,  as  a 
responsible  collaborator  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Comintern,  he  could  not  make  any  definite  statements  on  an  issue 
the  Comintern  itself  had  not  worked  out  in  detail.  This  became  obvi¬ 
ous  from  his  letter  to  the  Secretariat  of  the  Comintern  after  the 
Congress. 

On  the  basis  of  our  experience  we  must  note  that  the 
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were  not  specific  enough  to  enable  us  to  take  a  concrete  stand 
on  this  issue  under  the  circumstances.  In  the  course  of  our 
work  we  have  experienced  that  the  nationalities  policies  of 
some  of  the  Communist  parties  of  Southeastern  Europe  cre¬ 
ate  the  impression  among  the  class-conscious  masses  of 
Hungarian  workers  that  their  policy  is  not  sufficiently 
internationalist.  Of  course,  this  would  be  appropriate  to 
elicit  a  more  or  less  nationalist  mood  among  our  masses  of 
workers  on  the  issue  of  the  Danubian  federation.  It  would 
also  be  important  to  raise  this  issue,  since  the  question  of 
joining  Germany  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  large  masses  of 
Austrian  workers.81 

The  fourth  item  on  the  agenda  was  the  major  political  item:  to 
define  the  strategy  of  the  Party  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  structure 
of  Hungarian  society. 

Kun’s  theses  on  this  issue  reiterate  and  concisely  summarize  the 
ideas  we  have  already  discussed  in  connection  with  the  article  titled 
“Will  there  Still  be  a  Revolution  in  Hungary?”  They  noted  that  “in 
Hungary  it  is  the  alliance  of  the  large  estates  and  big  capital  that 
rules,  while  financial  capital  strives  to  lead  and,  by  restoring  the  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  budget,  delivers  the  country  to  foreign  capital.”82 
Analyzing  the  contradictions  between  various  groups  of  the  ruling 
classes,  it  attributes  excessive  importance  to  the  problems  surround¬ 
ing  a  possible  restauration  of  the  Habsburg  Monarchy. 

An  important  observation  in  these  theses  is  the  recognition  that 
the  petty  bourgeoisie  of  the  city,  which  had  turned  almost  unani¬ 
mously  against  the  Soviet  Republic,  was  split  into  two  groups  as  a 
consequence  of  the  counter-revolution.  The  prominence  of  finance 
capital  has  hurt  the  gentry  and  the  civil  servants,  whereas  some  of 
the  professionals  and  the  Jewish  petty  bourgeoisie  were  hurt  by  the 
excesses  of  the  counter-revolution. 

Departing  from  Kun’s  earlier  stand,  these  theses  attribute  great 
importance  to  the  struggle  for  democratic  rights,  including  a  republi¬ 
can  form  of  government,  universal  and  secret  ballot,  and  land 
reform.83  Yet  a  democratic  republic  is  viewed  merely  as  a  temporary 
stage  towards  the  final  goal — the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.84 

81  Szabd  and  Imre,  eds.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  224-225. 
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The  Congress  signalled  a  significant  change  in  Kun’s  stand  with 
regard  to  the  peasant  question  as  well.  This  change  is  also  indicated 
in  the  article  entitled  “Let  us  Learn  from  the  Peasant!”  in  l)j 
Mdrcius “ 

This  article  admits  for  the  first  time  that  the  Soviet  Republic  had 
made  a  mistake  by  not  dividing  the  large  estates  among  the  landless 
or  poor  peasants,  thus  leading  to  the  peasantry’s  alienation  from  the 
Republic.  The  Soviet  Republic  had  attributed  greater  importance  to 
agricultural  production  and  the  supply  of  cities  than  to  alliance  with 
the  peasantry.  Kun  felt  it  would  be  important  in  the  future,  that 
Communists  assume  the  representation  of  the  peasants  and  seek 
grassroots  support  among  them.*6 

The  Congress  elected  the  new  Central  Committee  of  sixteen  mem¬ 
bers,  among  whom  we  find  Kun,  Landler,  Alpari,  and  Rakosi.®7 
Communists  living  in  Hungary  became  the  majority  on  this 
Committee.  In  accordance  with  the  policies  pursued  by  the 
Comintern  the  proportion  of  blue-collar  workers  also  became  rela¬ 
tively  high.  Those  intellectuals  who  had  compromised  themselves 
excessively  during  the  factional  disputes  of  the  preceding  years — 
Lukacs,  Revai,  Szantd — were  now  by-passed.  The  leadership  of  the 
secretariat  in  Hungary  was  entrusted  to  Rakosi.  Kun  became  the 
representative  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  in  the 
Comintern,  for  every  party  had  a  permanent  representative  at  the 
Moscow  headquarters. 

The  Congress  ended  on  August  19.  The  new  Central  Committee 
met  that  same  day  and  began  concretizing  the  resolutions  of  the 
Congress.  The  leading  body  in  Hungary,  called  the  Secretariat,  was 
elected  separately,  as  was  the  Committee  Abroad  functioning  in 
Vienna  for  the  time  being.  This  division  in  the  leadership  remained 
effective  for  a  decade,  although  the  relations  between  the  two  bodies 
changed  often. 

The  creation  of  the  Committee  Abroad  was  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  underground  work,  and  similar  bodies  are  common  in 
those  parties  that  operate  underground,  to  this  day.  Continuity  in  the 
party  work  could  not  be  ensured  without  an  organization  the  perse¬ 
cutors  could  not  reach.  There  had  to  be  a  center  which  handled  the 
records  of  the  Party,  its  funds,  maintained  contact  with  brother  par- 

“  Oj  Mdrcius,  1925,  no.  3,  p.  14. 
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ties,  and  was  capable  of  restoring  the  ties  severed  by  arrests.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  this  body  assumed  great  importance.  Those  who 
worked  in  it  saw  matters  from  a  different  perspective  from  those  “at 
home.”  Their  perspective  was  determined  first  of  all  by  the  interna¬ 
tional  contacts.  Sooner  or  later  differences  of  opinion  were  bound  to 
arise  between  the  members  of  the  two  bodies  which,  under  unfavor¬ 
able  circumstances,  could  become  serious  and  degenerate  into  fac¬ 
tional  disputes  or  splits  in  the  Party.  The  most  that  could  be  done  to 
overcome  this  danger  was  to  systematically  exchange  the  personnel 
of  the  two  bodies,  as  happened  between  1931  and  1932. 

Tb  those  who  were  prohibited  from  returning  to  Hungary — such  as 
Kun,  Alpriri,  and  Landler — the  Committee  Abroad  represented  the 
only  possible  framework  for  Party  work.  This  circumstance  was  to 
lead  to  serious  conflicts  for  Kun  in  the  future. 

It  was  the  new  Central  Committee  that  decided  the  final  wording 
of  the  adopted  resolutions,  and  their  distribution  to  party  members. 
It  took  a  stand  on  some  of  the  tactics  of  the  Socialist  Workers'  Party 
of  Hungary  ,  as  well  as  on  setting  up  the  organization  called  upon  to 
help  arrested  Communists,  the  Red  Rescue  of  Hungary. 

Among  these  resolutions  the  dissolution  of  the  committees  of  exiles 
and  the  appointment  of  new  committees  was  most  important.  The 
committees  working  in  Moscow,  Vienna,  and  Berlin  included  several 
thousand  Hungarian  Communists.  Until  the  Communist  Party  of 
Hungary  was  officially  formed,  each  committee  demanded  to  be  heard. 
Nor  was  their  intervention  the  most  fortunate  way  of  promoting  the 
movement  in  Hungary.  After  the  Congress,  these  committees  were  dis¬ 
banded,  and  the  task  of  the  new  committees  was  limited  to  helping  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary  financially,  receiving  refugees  escaping 
from  Hungary,  guiding  them  into  the  appropriate  brother  party  and,  if 
necessary,  providing  cadres  for  the  movement  in  Hungary. 

Kun  was  entrusted  with  these  tasks.  On  his  recommendation 
Bokanyi  was  appointed  to  head  the  Moscow  committee,  whereas  the 
committee  in  Berlin  was  composed  of  Jen6  Varga,  Bela  Szanto,  and 
Gyula  Lengyel  (we  are  not  aware  of  the  composition  of  the  committee 
in  Vienna)." 

At  the  end  of  August  and  in  early  September  Kun  attended  sever¬ 
al  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee;  he  expressed  his  opinion  on 
some  issues,  and  was  responsible  for  taking  action  on  others.  He 
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probably  participated  in  the  negotiations  with  the  Socialist  exiles 
Zsigmond  Kunfi,  Jdzsef  Madzsar  and  Aur^l  Stromfeld.  He  was 
entrusted  with  preparing  the  Communist  peasant  conference  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  end  of  September  (the  conference  was  cancelled  because 
of  the  arrests  in  Hungary).  He  wrote  a  pamphlet  regarding  the  strug¬ 
gle  against  the  Habsburg  restaurationists.  He  corresponded,  in  the 
name  of  the  Executive  Committee,  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Comintern — Zinoviev,  and  presumably  Kuusinen  as  well. 

In  his  letter  to  Zinoviev,  Kun  made  reproaches  because  the 
Comintern  had  failed  to  send  an  official  representative  to  the 
Congress  (although  the  records  indicate  that  a  Bulgarian,  whose  real 
name  we  still  don’t  know,  was  present,  but  who,  probably  for  security 
reasons,  pretended  to  be  Russian).  The  Comintern  admitted  the  omis¬ 
sion  and  practiced  autocriticism,  but  at  the  same  time  it  took  the 
Hungarian  Communists  to  task  for  their  carelessness:  in  their  report 
to  the  Comintern  every  participant  was  identified  by  actual  name 
rather  than  an  alias. 

In  the  first  half  of  September  Kun  taught  at  the  Second  Party 
School  set  up  by  resolution  of  the  Congress.  This  was  a  labor  of  love 
for  him.  He  mentioned  the  formation  of  a  party  school  as  among  the 
most  urgent  tasks  the  moment  of  his  arrival,  in  conversation  with 
Zoltan  Szantti.  Indeed,  as  the  leader  of  the  Agitprop  Section  of  the 
Comintern,  he  was  in  charge,  at  the  highest  level,  of  instruction  in 
various  brother  parties.  He  studied  the  party  schools  of  the  French, 
German,  and  other  legal  parties.  Here  was  an  opportunity  to  apply 
his  experience.  It  was  also  an  excellent  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  some  representative  members  of  the  new  generation 
of  Communists. 

The  first  course  started  even  before  the  Congress  opened.  The 
course  catered  to  some  of  the  participants  at  the  Congress,  who  were 
also  thereby  given  the  opportunity  to  study  the  theses  to  be  presented 
there.  The  course  which  began  in  September  was  for  young  party 
workers  coming  from  Hungary." 

Less  than  three  weeks  after  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  to  meet  again,  not  in  continuing  education,  as  had  been 
resolved  at  the  Congress,  but  in  Room  200,  at  Police  Headquarters  in 
Budapest. 

The  news  of  the  arrests  beginning  on  September  22,  as  a  conse- 
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quence  of  which  all  the  members  of  the  newly  elected  Central 
Committee  residing  in  Hungary,  including  Rakosi,  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  police,  reached  Kun  in  Vienna.  But  he  could  not  take  direct  part 
in  the  action  for  the  rescue  of  those  arrested — he  had  to  be  back  in 
Moscow  by  late  September  without  fail.  The  international  campaign, 
which  rescued  the  accused  literally  from  under  the  gallows,  was  direct¬ 
ed  by  Landler.  Kun  did  whatever  could  be  done  from  Moscow.  He  called 
on  the  presidency  of  the  International  Red  Rescue  and  obtained  that 
the  arrests  in  Hungary  be  considered  a  matter  of  top  priority.  He  mobi¬ 
lized  his  contacts  to  procure  the  necessary  funds  to  conduct  the  cam¬ 
paign.90 

Kun  spent  the  end  of  1925  and  the  beginning  of  the  following  year 
in  Moscow  where,  in  addition  to  his  original  duties,  he  officially  repre¬ 
sented  the  CPH  within  the  Comintern.  We  get  a  picture  of  these  activi¬ 
ties  from  a  few  letters  written  to  the  Committee  Abroad,  in  which  he 
informed  Landler  and  Alpdri  regarding  the  struggle  within  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party  and  the  Comintern  (the  Zinoviev  affair).  A  constant 
topic  of  these  letters  was  the  trial  of  Rakosi.  Early  in  1926  it  already 
occurred  to  him:  there  should  be  negotiations  with  the  Hungarian  gov¬ 
ernment  regarding  the  exchange  of  Rakosi  for  the  Hungarian  flags 
captured  in  1849.91  He  was  also  seeking  personnel  among  the  exiles 
available  for  party  work.  Among  these  were  Ern<5  Muller  and  Geza 
Gold,  who  were  to  play  a  significant  role. 

Another  important  topic  of  this  correspondence  was  the  case  Irma 
Mendel.  This  attractive,  charming,  and  exceptionally  intelligent 
woman  appeared  in  the  Hungarian  Communist  movement  in  the  early 
twenties,  and  made  a  quick  career  within  the  Party.  The  Vienna 
Communists  appreciated  her  contributions.  When  her  underground 
work  became  jeopardized  in  Hungary  and  she  asked  to  emigrate  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  they  obliged  her.  Because  of  her  reputation  Kun  received 
her  well  in  Moscow  and  included  her  in  the  circles  where  he  was  famil¬ 
iar.  High  ranking  Soviet  officials  soon  counted  among  her  friends. 

In  the  meantime  in  Vienna,  Landler  and  company  received  informa¬ 
tion  — from  what  source  we  do  not  know — that  Mendel  was  an  agent  of 
the  Hungarian  secret  service  (or  of  the  political  police).  Landler  com¬ 
municated  this  information,  with  a  question  mark,  to  Kun,  who  for¬ 
warded  it,  also  with  doubts,  to  the  Soviet  secret  police,  the  GPU.  In 
those  times,  however,  this  was  practically  tantamount,  in  the  eyes  of 
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the  GPU,  to  making  Mendel  out  to  be  a  spy — all  that  remained  was  to 
collect  relevant  evidence.  There  was  even  a  second  letter  from  Landler, 
while  the  agents  of  the  GPU  were  already  investigating.  We  are  not 
familiar  with  Landler’s  letter,  but  we  know  Kun’s  reply:  “On  the  basis 
of  your  report  the  opinion  here  is  that  there  is  no  reason  to  treat  her 
with  kid  gloves  any  more.  The  time  for  the  arrest  has  come.”” 

Given  our  present  day  knowledge  we  must  treat  the  charges  with 
reservations,  even  if  they  did  come  from  Vienna.  In  the  mists  of  the 
underground  movement  we  often  encounter  suppositions  under  the 
guise  of  facts,  with  dire  consequences.  Landler  could  have  been  mistak¬ 
en,  as  well  as  his  source.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
authorities  under  Horthy  regularly  sent  moles  into  the  Communist 
movement,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  Mendel  was  one  of  them” 

In  this  instance,  there  was  complete  agreement  between  Kun  and 
Landler,  and  their  cooperation  continued  without  a  hitch  on  other  mat¬ 
ters  as  well.  The  tone  of  Kun’s  letters  was  increasingly  one  of  basic 
respect,  in  tacit  recognition  of  the  greater  experience  and  wisdom  of 
the  “old  man.”  It  seems  Kun  felt  that  Landler  was  the  only  proper  per¬ 
son  to  ask  for  advice  regarding  a  most  personal  matter — his  position 
within  the  Comintern;  he  shared  his  doubts,  hesitations,  tortures  with 
Landler  rather  than  with  any  member  of  his  former  faction. 

Kun  left  the  Soviet  Union  once  again  in  the  spring  of  1926.  This 
time  he  settled  in  Berlin,  lodging  in  the  apartment  of  a  German 
Communist. M  Among  the  members  of  the  Committee  Abroad,  Gyula 
Alpari,  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  Internationale  Presse  Korrespondenz , 
was  staying  in  Berlin  at  the  time. 

In  this  period  Berlin  was  practically  the  “second  headquarters”  of 
the  Comintern.  The  authorities  of  Weimar  Germany  were  tolerant 
towards  the  Communist  movement  not  only  because  they  were  obliged 
by  the  rules  of  democracy,  and  not  only  because  the  Communist  Party 
of  Germany  was  well  represented  in  parliament,  the  voters  numbering 
in  the  millions,  even  in  the  worst  periods.  They  were  compelled  to  tol- 


”  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  500  f.,  2  cs.,  96  O.e.  p.  107. 

”  The  news  of  Mendel's  arrest  in  Moscow  created  a  crisis  in  the  Hungarian  movement.  Her 
comrades  in  Hungary  would  not  believe  the  charges,  whereas  the  party  leaders  could  not 
reveal  their  sources,  that  is  the  informants.  At  a  consequence  of  the  afTair  Aladar 
Weisshaus,  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee,  resigned  from  the  Party  and  created  his 
own  faction.  As  early  as  1926  Weisshaus  responded  in  the  negative  to  the  question:  is  the 
GPU  an  appropriate  institution  for  resolving  disputes  within  the  Hungarian  Communist 
movement?  He  could  not  have  imagined  how  timely  and  fateful  his  question  would  become 
ten  years  later. 

**Zentrales  Parteiarchiv,  EA  1038,  Recollections  of  Marie  Wotter. 
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erance  by  their  foreign  policy  interests  as  well.  The  struggling  German 
economy  needed  the  Soviet  market.  Diplomatic  and  military  ties 
between  the  two  countries  were  becoming  stronger  too. 

Naturally,  the  Communist  International  took  maximum  advantage 
of  these  opportunities.  Berlin  was  the  seat  of  the  Westeuropaische  Buro 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern,  headed  by  Georgi 
Dimitrov  at  that  time.  This  was  where  the  publications  of  the 
Comintern  were  printed,  by  various  private  publishers.  A  number  of 
Comintern  officials  stayed  permanently  in  Berlin  as  “collaborators”  of 
the  Soviet  commercial  delegation,  and  several  Soviet  statesmen  came 
to  visit  for  a  cure  or  on  some  other  unofficial  errand  (not  to  mention  the 
multitude  of  Soviet  writers,  poets,  and  artists  who  maintained  lively 
contacts  with  the  great  personalities  of  the  fledgling  German  revolu¬ 
tionary  art  movement). 

Among  the  ongoing  affairs  with  which  Kim  had  to  deal  with  on  his 
arrival  in  Berlin  three  were  particularly  important:  1.  the  meeting  of 
the  Central  Committee  which  had  to  summarize  the  results  of  the  year 
since  the  congress;  2.  the  formation  of  a  party  school;  3.  tasks  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Rakosi  trial,  scheduled  to  begin  on  July  1. 

The  Central  Committee  met  in  Berlin  in  June  1926.  Its  composition 
differed  considerably  from  the  one  appointed  at  the  Congress.  Missing 
were  those  awaiting  trial  in  some  Budapest  prison.  Their  place  was 
taken  by  others  who  had  already  played  an  important  role  within  the 
party:  Lukacs,  Revai,  Landor.  The  meeting  assessed  the  internal  situ¬ 
ation  in  Hungary  and  the  demands  formulated  by  the  growing 
Socialist  Workers’  Party  of  Hungary.96 

The  setting  up  of  the  party  school  in  Berlin  was  a  far  easier  task 
than  a  year  earlier  in  Vienna.  There  was  no  lack  of  adequate  space,  nor 
was  there  a  problem  in  finding  lodging  for  the  students.  German 
Communist  workers  provided  free  board  to  foreign  comrades  without 
asking  unnecessary  questions.  The  course  in  Berlin  lasted  longer  than 
the  one  in  Vienna — one  full  month.  The  student  body  consisted  of  per¬ 
sons  who  aspired  to  become  officials  of  the  Communist  movement  in 
the  following  years. 

Kun  greeted  these  workers  from  Hungary  with  great  enthusiasm. 
He  wrote  to  Landler:  “One  of  them  has  so  much  talent  as  I  had  not 
seen  in  a  long  time.”98  He  met  with  all  of  them  separately;  during  long 
strolls  the  greater  or  lesser  episodes  of  the  movement  in  Hungary 

“Mr*.  Liptai,  op.  cit.t  pp.  169-167. 

98  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  600  f.,  2  cs.(  96  O.e. 
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were  discussed. 

During  Kun’s  lectures  at  the  school  (which  were  rather  conversa¬ 
tions  on  a  given  topic),  his  directness,  his  slice  of  life  examples  fasci¬ 
nated  the  students.  He  liked  to  spice  his  speech  with  lines  of  poetry. 
The  verses  of  Pet6fi,  Arany,  or  Ady  may  have  sounded  familiar  to  the 
students.  But  there  was  one  poet  whose  name  they  did  not  know  until 
then:  Kun  was  the  first  to  mention  it.  His  poems  had  an  impact  on  the 
listeners  because  of  their  militancy  and  their  power  to  move.  Soon 
they  would  be  recited  at  underground  meetings,  on  excursions  of 
young  workers  and,  among  those  who  read  revolutionary  literature, 
they  became  known  as  the  work  of  one  Antal  Hidas. 

Kun  had  met  Hidas  in  Berlin  in  the  summer  of  1925,  at  a  secret 
hideaway.17  When  he  decided  to  patronize  the  young  poet  and  help  him 
find  refuge  in  the  Soviet  Union,  he  could  not  have  known  that  he  was 
helping  his  future  son-in-law. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  time  to  mention  the  evolution  of  Kun’s  family 
circumstances.  The  summer  of  1926  was  memorable  from  this  point  of 
view.  The  relative  security  Berlin  offered  enabled  him  to  bring  out  his 
wife  and  spend  a  few  pleasant  days  in  the  company  of  old  friends — the 
Varga,  and  the  Alpari  couples.  His  family  life  became  more  stable.  He 
now  had  a  regular  home  in  Moscow  for  his  closest  relatives:  his  wife 
who  had  found  her  place  in  Soviet  life  and  worked  as  an  employee  of 
the  Marxism-Leninism  Institute;  his  children,  Agnes  and  Miklos, 
attending  school  as  full-fledged  Soviet  children;  his  father,  whom  he 
managed  to  bring  to  Moscow  by  dint  of  complicated  maneuvers  and 
who,  for  his  age,  adjusted  to  Soviet  conditions  surprisingly  fast.  His 
brother,  Sandor,  and  his  younger  sister  Iren  were  also  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Everything  was  in  order  in  this  area:  his  chaotic  life  was  com¬ 
pensated  by  a  quiet,  harmonious  family  existence. 

The  trial  of  the  55  Communists  arrested  in  September  1925  opened 
in  Budapest  on  July  12,  1926.  Among  the  accused  we  find  Rakosi, 
Karoly  Ori,  Kato  Ham  an,  Zoltan  Vas,  and  others  who  were  to  assume 
important  positions  in  the  movement  two  or  three  years  later,  upon 
their  release. 

The  trial  itself  was  a  partial  victory.  At  first,  back  in  September, 
court-martial  hearings  were  held  during  which  at  least  five  of  the 
accused  were  threatened  with  the  death  penalty.  Thanks  to  all  the 
international  protests,  however,  the  military  tribunal  disqualified 

97  Antal  Hidas.  A  VdrosligettSl  a  Csendes-Ocednig  [From  the  City  Park  to  the  Pacific  Ocean] 
(Budapest:  Sz^pirodalmi,  1973). 
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itself  and  referred  the  matter  to  the  regular  courts.  Although  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  accused  continued  to  be  difficult,  the  possibility  of  a 
death  sentence  was  considered  excluded.  The  international  campaign 
was  aimed  at  forcing  the  courts  to  pass  relatively  mild  sentences. 

Kun  took  an  active  part  in  this  campaign.  He  sought  out  an  old 
acquaintance  in  Berlin,  one  of  the  outstanding  representatives  of  the 
German  Social  Democratic  left  and  a  delegate  to  the  Reichstag,  the 
lawyer  Kurt  Rosenfeld.96  Rosenfeld  agreed  to  travel  to  Budapest, 
attend  the  hearings,  and  use  his  prestige  to  intervene  with  the  author¬ 
ities  of  the  Horthy  regime.  Kun  arranged  for  a  permanent  hot-line 
during  the  trials  between  Budapest  and  the  editorial  offices  of 
Internationale  Presse  Korrespondenz.  Two  parliamentary  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  Czechoslovak  Communist  Party,  while  entrusted  by  the 
Comintern,  but  provided  with  legal  papers,  also  attended  the  hear¬ 
ings.  Kun  corresponded  with  Moscow,  urging  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Czech,  French,  and  German  parties.  He  was  active  in  raising  funds. 

We  must  mention  the  various  rumors  spread  during  the  trials  and 
afterwards;  their  essence  was  that  before  or  during  the  hearings 
Rakosi  behaved  in  a  cowardly,  undignified  manner  unbecoming  a 
Communist,  disclosing  important  secrets  of  the  Party  and  of  the 
Comintern.  It  was  even  whispered  that  Kun  made  serious  reproaches 
to  him  on  this  account  and  demanded  an  investigation  by  the  appro¬ 
priate  section  of  the  Comintern. 

The  truth  in  these  rumors  is  that  the  police  indeed  knew  a  lot  about 
Rakosi — his  work  within  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  and  in  the 
Comintern.  There  was  no  need  for  a  Sherlock  Holmes,  however;  it  suf¬ 
ficed  to  read  the  printed  minutes  of  the  congresses  and  general  assem¬ 
blies,  which  contained  ample  information  regarding  the  roles  Rakosi 
had  played  in  the  Italian  and  German  parties.  They  could  also  read  in 
print  about  his  less  than  constructive  intervention  in  the 
Czechoslovak  Communist  movement.  After  his  arrest  these  facts  were 
broadcast  in  the  Hungarian  press.  This  explains,  as  Kun  wrote  from 
Berlin  to  Szantd,  who  had  taken  his  place  in  the  interim  at  the 
Comintern  in  Moscow,  why  “during  the  court  martial  proceedings 
unpleasant  rumors  surrounded  Rakosi  with  the  purpose  of  diminish¬ 
ing  his  stature  even  though,  in  our  opinion,  he  is  one  of  the  most  out¬ 
standing,  self-sacrificing,  and  bravest  party  worker  of  the  Comintern.^ 
He  requested  Szantd  to  ensure  that  the  Comintern  intervene  to  defend 
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the  honor  of  Rakosi  within  the  Party.” 

These  rumors  got  back  to  Rakosi  during  the  hearings,  in  distorted 
form.  Rosenfeld,  who  managed  to  have  a  private  conversation  with 
him,  told  Kun  that  Rakosi  felt  despondent  because  he  heard  that  Kun 
did  not  think  his  comportment  in  front  of  the  tribunal  was  sharp 
enough.  Consequently  he  was  defending  himself  unnecessarily,  to  the 
point  of  placing  himself  in  solitary  confinement.100  The  subsequent  cor¬ 
respondence  confirms  that  there  was  no  disagreement  whatever 
between  Kun  and  Rakosi  on  account  of  the  trial. 

The  Rakosi  trial  did  not  preempt  everyday  party  work  and  Kun’s 
involvement  in  it.  He  occasionally  travelled  to  Vienna.  Bela  Landor 
and  Zoltan  Szanto  were  sent  to  Hungary  as  representatives  of  the 
Committee  Abroad,  and  Landler  shared  with  Kun  the  work  of  provid¬ 
ing  them  with  instructions  and  funds.  Revai,  Imre  Komor,  Viktor 
Mozes,  Sandor  Poll,  and  Janos  Kocsis  were  included  in  the  Central 
Committee. 

In  the  summer  of  1926  Kun  met  again  with  Karolyi,  once  in  Berlin 
and  once  in  Vienna.  They  discussed  Karolyi’s  participation  in  the  res¬ 
cue  action  on  behalf  of  Rakosi,  the  peasant  movement,  as  well  as  the 
affairs  of  Hungarian  exiles  in  France.  Kun  tried  to  persuade  Karolyi  to 
spend  most  of  his  time  in  Vienna,  closer  to  Hungary.  “Now  we  have 
brought  him  closer  to  Hungary  and  he  is  in  our  hands,”  Kun  wrote  to 
Szantd.  “We  try  to  make  headway  among  the  peasants,  with  his  help.” 
But  it  was  not  easy  to  take  Karolyi  in  hands;  he  did  not  move  to 
Vienna,  and  the  increased  persecution  of  the  Socialist  Workers'  Party 
of  Hungary  made  it  less  likely  that  he  could  have  any  impact  on  the 
movement  in  the  country.101 

The  most  important  of  the  ongoing  affairs  were  the  elections  for  the 
National  Assembly,  scheduled  for  December  1926,  in  which  the 
Socialist  Workers’  Party  of  Hungary  attempted  to  participate  (not 
because  it  expected  to  win  mandates,  but  rather  to  take  advantage  of 
the  campaign  to  spread  its  principles).  It  had  an  effective  slogan  with 
which  to  launch  the  campaign:  “For  a  Democratic  Republic!”  It  was 
largely  Kun's  merit  that  this  slogan  became  part  of  the  Communist 
vocabulary  in  the  summer  of  1926. 

In  this  period  the  demand  for  a  republican  form  of  government  was 
a  criminal  offense  in  Hungary.  The  Social  Democratic  Party  had  to 

"ibid. 

mrbid. 

101  Hsudu,  -Kdrolyi  Mihdly  6s  a  KMP,“  op.  til.. 
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suffer  considerable  persecution  on  this  account.  The  advocacy  of  a 
republic  by  the  Communist  Party  entailed  a  contradiction.  The 
Hungarian  Communists  considered  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat, 
the  second  Soviet  Republic  rather  than  a  democratic  republic,  as  their 
objective.  But  they  felt  that  the  authorized  workers’  party,  the 
Socialist  Workers’  Party  of  Hungary,  which  did  not  identify  openly 
with  Communism,  would  gain  votes  by  participating  in  the  struggle 
for  a  democratic  republic.102  Kun  had  to  anticipate  disapproval  by  the 
Communist  movement  and  denunciation  as  a  “right-wing  deviationist” 
on  account  of  this  slogan.103 

Indeed,  he  did  not  have  long  to  wait;  Stalin  himself  made  his  opin¬ 
ion  felt  in  the  matter.  We  have  an  important  document  at  our  disposal 
regarding  this  incident.  When,  in  the  fall  of  1929,  an  ad  hoc  committee 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Comintern  was  examining  the  fac¬ 
tional  disputes  that  have  resurfaced  within  the  Communist  Pauly  of 
Hungary,  they  called  upon  Jen6  Varga  as  a  witness.  According  to  the 
minutes  Varga  spoke  as  follows: 

Comrade  Kemeny  (the  alias  of  Jozsef  Revai — Gy.B.)  once  asked 
me  what  is  the  stand  of  the  Comintern  on  this  issue  (the  issue  of 
the  struggle  against  the  restoration  of  the  Habsburgs — Gy.B.).  I 
don’t  know  if  the  Comintern  had  dealt  with  this  question.  But  I 
do  remember  a  very  interesting  conversation  between  comrades 
Stalin  and  Kun  towards  the  end  of  1926 — I  was  a  witness — in 
which  comrade  Stalin  expressed  his  feelings  very  pointedly  and 
directly  against  the  slogan  of  republic  and,  in  his  usual  crude 
manner  (“crude”  is  crossed  out  in  the  minutes  and  replaced  by 
“outspoken” — Gy.B.),  said;  “spit  on  the  slogan  of  republic!”  (Bela 
Kun  intersects:  that  was  not  how  he  said  it).  Yes,  I  remember 
clearly,  such  a  thing  cannot  be  made  up.  This  happened 
around  December  1926. 104 


1W  Mrs.  Liptai,  op.  cit.,  p.  197. 

1MThe  issue  is  explained  in  detail  in  Mrs.  Liptai,  op.  cit.t  pp.  195-214. 

104*Gen.  Kemeny  fragte  mich  einmal,  wie  der  Standpunkt  der  K1  zu  dieser  Frage  sei.  Ich 
weiss  nicht,  ob  die  KI  mit  dieser  Frage  sich  beschaftigt  hat.  Ich  erinnere  raich  aber  eines 
sehr  interessanten  Gesprdchs  zwischen  G.  Stalin  und  Kun-Ende  1926-ich  war  anwesend 
bei  diesem  Gesprdch,  wo  Stalin  sehr  scharf  und  entschieden  gegen  die  Parole  der  Republik 
aussprach,  und  in  seiner  groben  (edited,  “derben"-Gy.  B.)  art  gesagt  hat:  'Spilcken  Sie  auf 
die  Parole  der  Republik!’  Kun:  ‘so  hat  er  das  nicht  gesagt.1  Doch,  ich  erinnere  mich  sehr  gut, 
so  etwas  kann  man  nicht  erfinden.  Das  war  ungefahr  im  Dezember  1926.*  Archives  of  the 
Party  History  Institute,  500  f,  4  cs,,  67  O.e.,  pp.  306-307. 
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We  have  every  reason  to  consider  Varga’s  assertion  as  authentic. 
This  was  the  time  of  the  preparation  for  the  meeting  which  went 
down  in  Party  history  as  the  Christmas  Plenary  Meeting — even 
though  it  was  held  not  at  Christmas,  but  on  December  29  and  30. 

In  the  Vienna  atelier  of  the  sculptor  Beni  Ferenczy  the  old-timers 
and  the  newly  selected  leaders  of  the  Party  met:  Landler,  Kun, 
Varga,  Szantd,  Lukacs,  Revai,  Bela  Landor,  Sandor  Poll,  Imre  Komor, 
Sandor  LOwy,  Istvan  Rostas,  Imre  Glanz.  The  task  of  the  meeting 
was  to  analyze  the  international  and  Hungarian  situations,  clarify 
the  relationship  between  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  and  the 
Socialist  Workers’  Party  of  Hungary,  draw  the  outlines  of  the  tactics 
the  Party  was  to  follow  in  the  immediate  future.106 

Kun  delivered  a  report  on  the  international  situation.  His  report 
focussed  primarily  on  Soviet  internal  affairs,  the  campaign  against 
the  Trotskyists.  He  informed  the  members  of  the  Central  Committee 
about  Zinoviev’s  position  in  the  Comintern.  Then  he  turned  to  an 
analysis  of  the  class  struggle  at  the  international  level.  Like  other 
leaders  of  the  Comintern  (Bukharin,  Kuusinen)  he  focussed  first  of 
all  on  the  general  strike  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  strike  of  the 
British  stevedores  and  coal  miners  was  assessed  by  many 
Communist  leaders,  Kun  included,  as  the  end  of  capitalist  stabiliza¬ 
tion,  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  revolutionary  wave.  Although  there 
were  no  signs  in  Central  Europe  of  the  imminent  exacerbation  of 
class  conflict,  while  the  workers’  movement  in  Hungary  happened  to 
be  on  the  decline  (as  demonstrated  by  the  results  of  the  elections  to 
the  National  Assembly),  the  report  did  flash  the  possibility  of  an 
imminent  proletarian  revolution.106 

Although  the  slogan  of  the  republic  was  not  immediately  removed 
from  the  agenda,  the  shifts  on  several  other  issues  show  that  this 
move  signalled  a  turn  to  sectarianism  in  the  policies  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  The  elastic,  pragmatic  line  which  had 
taken  into  account  the  requirements  of  legality  of  the  Socialist 
Workers’  Party  of  Hungary,  was  now  superseded  by  a  line  that  was 
impatient,  strident,  intent  on  securing  immediate  and  concrete 
results.  It  proclaimed  that 

its  policy  is  Communist  policy,  its  slogans  are  the  slogans  of 

106  For  details  gee  Mrs.  Liptai,  op.  tit.,  pp.  215-233. 

106  Mrs.  Liptai,  op.  cit.,  p.  219;  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  Recollections  of 
Zoltdn  Szdntd,  p.  355. 
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the  Communist  Party,  even  though  its  formulation  may  be 
adapted  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  legality,  but  on  no 
account  watered  down  in  their  essence  to  the  point  where 
they  might  lose  their  revolutionary  character.  The  concept 
according  to  which  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  may 
have  two  sets  of  principles,  one  for  legal  and  one  for  under¬ 
ground  use,  has  to  be  radically  extirpated. 

The  resolution  makes  it  categorically  clear  that  the  propaganda  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  “has  to  be  tied  to  the  strategic  plan 
of  the  battle  for  proletarian  dictatorship,  democratic  illusions  must 
be  prevented.” 

Accordingly,  the  Party  also  discarded  the  slogan  of  a  land  reform 
with  compensation  that  had  been  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a 
legal  status,  and  replaced  it  with  the  demand  that  land  reform  must 
be  realized  in  the  revolutionary  way,  by  appropriating  large  estates 
without  compensation.  The  rigidification  of  the  sectarian  line  was 
also  indicated  by  the  critique  of  previous  policies  with  regard  to 
Social  Democracy.  The  general  assembly  qualified  the  fact  that  the 
Communists  voted  for  Social  Democratic  Party  candidates  during  the 
elections,  as  an  opportunist  deviation.  It  announced  the  so-called 
“open  visor  policy”  that  was  to  have  such  disastrous  consequences, 
forcing  independent  Communist  demonstrations.107 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  sectarian  turn  did  not  come  about  on 
Kun’s  personal  initiative.  There  was  complete  unanimity  at  the 
Christmas  plenary  meeting.  This  was  a  moment  in  the  life  of  the 
Party  when  the  factional  disputes  were  in  abeyance;  not  only  did  the 
“two  great”  work  together  in  harmony,  but  there  was  harmony 
among  their  followers  as  well.  (The  person  who  insisted  on  a  sharper 
line  against  Social  Democracy  was  primarily  Jozsef  Revai). 

There  were  several  reasons  for  this  turn  in  the  policies  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary,  including  an  incorrect  analysis  of  the 
situation  in  Hungary,  and  the  false  assessment  of  prospects  for  a  rev¬ 
olution  in  East  Central  Europe.106  The  unrealistic  analysis  of  the 
decline  of  the  workers’  movement  also  played  a  part,  we  might  add. 
The  fact  that  the  effectives  of  the  unions  as  well  as  the  percentage  of 
those  voting  Social  Democrat  had  considerably  diminished  led  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary  officials  to  conclude  that  the  workers 

107 Ibid.,  p.  218. 
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had  generally  shifted  to  the  left.  They  felt  that  the  masses  had  left 
the  movement  excluvisely  because  of  the  dissatisfaction  prompted  by 
the  right-wing  policies  under  Karoly  Peyer,  Indeed,  there  were  such 
groups,  particularly  among  the  construction  workers  and  shoemak¬ 
ers.  But  the  Communist  officials  overlooked  those  masses  who 
turned  away  not  only  from  the  right-wing  leadership,  but  from  the 
workers’  movement  in  general;  they  turned  not  towards  the  Socialist 
Workers’  Party  of  Hungary,  but  turned  their  back  on  any  kind  of 
political  activity,  striving  to  find  a  niche  within  the  improving  econo¬ 
my.  Moreover,  there  were  new  strata  (for  the  time  being  limited  in 
numbers)  influenced  by  irredentist,  nationalist,  and  “Christian 
National”  propaganda. 

These  misconceptions  were  typical  of  Kun  as  well  as  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Central  Committee.  The  only  distinction  we  can 
make  is  that  international  considerations  played  a  larger  part  in  his 
views  than  in  the  views  of  others  (especially  considerations  that  had 
to  do  with  the  Comintern). 

An  episode  in  connection  with  this  meeting  was  to  have  dire  con¬ 
sequences.  Imre  Komor  was  entrusted  with  greeting  Kun  at  the  rail¬ 
road  station.  Perhaps  in  order  to  inform  him  at  the  outset  about 
Party  affairs  Komor  took  along  a  briefcase  containing  documents 
relating  to  important  party  matters.  Outside  the  station  they  hired  a 
cab  and  rode  to  the  prepared  secret  apartment,  where  they  got  out  of 
the  taxi  in  the  midst  of  lively  conversation,  leaving  the  briefcase 
behind. 

The  cab  driver  opened  the  briefcase  when  he  noticed  it.  Although 
he  could  not  understand  the  contents  of  the  documents  he  was  able 
to  determine  that  they  were  in  Hungarian.  He  therefore  drove  to  the 
Hungarian  Embassy  and,  in  exchange  for  a  reward,  handed  the  brief¬ 
case  over  to  an  employee.  The  personnel  at  the  embassy  did  not  have 
to  ponder  for  long:  a  fortuitous  occurrence  had  opened  up  to  them 
the  inner  sanctum  of  the  Communist  Party.  The  following  day  the 
agents  of  the  Budapest  political  police  were  already  in  Vienna.  They 
photocopied  the  documents,  then  returned  them  to  the  cab  driver.  We 
do  not  know  the  exact  sequence  of  events — some  links  in  the  chain 
are  missing — but  it  remains  a  fact  that  within  a  few  days  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  briefcase  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  Abroad 
once  again,  without  fail.10*  The  Committee  Abroad,  instead  of  resort- 

1W  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  Recollections  of  Zoltdn  Szdntti,  Ernfl  Normai, 
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ing  to  the  necessary  precautionary  measures,  contented  itself  with 
the  assumption  that  no  one  had  seen  the  briefcase  besides  the  cab 
driver.  The  issue  of  responsibility  was  dodged. 

The  Hungarian  police  acquired  important  information  from  these 
documents.  The  dozens  of  Communists  arrested  within  two  months 
could  not  figure  out  how  the  police  knew  facts  that  no  one  had  spo¬ 
ken  about  or  revealed. 

Although  Komor  bore  the  main  responsibility  for  leaving  the  brief¬ 
case  behind,  Kun  was  undoubtedly  guilty  of  minimizing  the  incident. 
Had  the  matter  been  mentioned  at  the  plenary  meeting,  timely  pre¬ 
cautions  might  have  been  taken;  the  individuals  in  jeopardy  could 
have  been  brought  out  to  Austria,  the  endangered  connections  could 
have  been  severed,  etc.  Nothing  like  that  happened.  No  wonder  the 
future  leaders,  several  of  whom  had  to  spend  a  year  and  a  half  or  two 
years  in  jail,  brought  up  the  incident  on  several  occasions. 

After  the  meeting  Kun  travelled  to  Moscow  for  a  brief  while,  but 
in  February  1927  he  was  back  in  Vienna.  He  conducted  yet  another 
course  for  the  young  cadres  of  the  Socialist  Workers’  Party  of 
Hungary.110  The  party  building  work  had  to  be  abandoned,  however; 
the  energies  of  the  builders  were  absorbed  by  the  need  for  palliatory 
measures  to  ward  off  consequences  of  the  mass  arrests. 

The  Socialist  Workers’  Party  of  Hungary  could  feel  an  increase  in 
pressure  even  earlier,  but  in  February  the  arrests  assumed  mass  pro¬ 
portions,  reaching  the  Communist  leaders  in  the  cover  party.  On 
February  27  the  police  arrested  Zoltan  Szantd,  the  secretary  general 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary,  at  the  border  station  of 
Hegyeshalom. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  assert  that  the  briefcase  left  behind  in  the 
Viennese  taxi  was  solely  responsible  for  these  arrests.  The  police  had 
been  watching  the  Socialist  Workers’  Party  of  Hungary  for  a  long 
time,  nor  did  it  prove  difficult  to  uncover  the  conspiratorial  secrets  of 
the  mostly  young  and  inexperienced  Communists.  At  any  rate,  the 
arrests  of  February  1927  were  the  biggest  blow  since  September 
1925.  Once  again,  the  accused  had  to  face  martial  law.  Those  who 
remained  free — including  Kun — had  to  exert  every  effort  to  mount  an 
international  protest  movement  that  would  prevent  death  sentences. 
In  this  they  succeeded.  The  court  martial  of  April  12,  1927,  remand¬ 
ed  the  cases  to  the  ordinary  courts.  Long  sentences  were  handed 
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down  on  November  9,  1927. 

Although  the  rescue  action  proceeded  harmoniously,  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  losses,  the  continuity  of  Party  work  was  interrupted  by 
the  conflict  between  Kun  and  Alpari  during  1927. 

At  one  time  Alpari,  one  of  the  most  prestigious,  most  cultured 
leaders  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary,  counted  as  a  member  of 
the  Kun  faction.  Yet  his  position  within  the  Party  was  ambiguous; 
while  most  members  of  the  Central  Committee  considered  their  work 
within  the  Hungarian  Party  their  number  one  task,  for  Alpari  it  was 
merely  moonlighting.  Since  he  spoke  German  practically  as  a  native, 
the  leaders  of  the  Comintern  had  assigned  him  a  most  important 
task — editing  the  Internationale  Presse  Korrespondenz ,  the  German- 
language  semi-official  bulletin  of  the  Comintern,  which  appeared 
twice  a  week.  Thus  Alpari,  who  lived  in  Berlin,  had  little  time  left  for 
the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary,  seldom  travelled  to  Vienna,  partic¬ 
ipated  in  the  Committee  Abroad  only  intermittently. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  problem;  Alpari  was  an  independent  thinker 
who  saw  no  reason  to  conceal  his  views.  His  analysis  of  the 
Hungarian  situation  led  him  to  conclusions  at  variance  with  the 
statements  accepted  at  the  First  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Hungary.  Among  other  things,  he  denied  that  the  Horthy  regime  was 
Fascist.  Nor  did  he  see  the  Social  Democratic  Party  in  wholly  nega¬ 
tive  terms,  in  fact  he  even  saw  the  possibility  of  cooperation  between 
the  two  parties.  These  views  led  to  conflict  with  several  members  of 
the  Committee  Abroad. 

The  issue  that  sparked  the  conflict  was  a  seemingly  simple  one. 
After  Szanto’s  arrest,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Kun,  a  resolution  was 
passed  to  turn  over  the  leadership  of  party  work  in  Hungary  to  the 
elder  brother,  Bela  Szanto.  Alpari  objected:  he  did  not  feel  the  man 
was  right  for  the  job.  The  Committee  Abroad  summoned  Alpari  to 
Vienna  to  discuss  the  issue.  He  could  not,  or  did  not  want  to  come, 
hence  the  Committee  reprimanded  him.  The  debate  degenerated. 
Alpari  accused  Kun  of  turning  the  entire  Committee  into  his  obedi¬ 
ent  tool;  in  the  course  of  the  debate  he  even  made  references  to  the 
two  Ukrainian  officers  executed  in  1919.  In  response  Kun  accused 
Alpari  of  Trotskyism.  Finally  the  affair  came  in  front  of  the 
International  Control  Commission  of  the  Comintern.  (Interestingly 
enough,  Alpari’s  denunciation  was  signed  by  Kun  and  Lukacs).111  We 
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do  not  have  the  records  of  the  investigation  by  the  International 
Commission,  we  only  know  the  outcome:  Alp^ri  abstained  from  all 
work  in  the  Hungarian  Communist  Party  but  remained  an  official  of 
the  Comintern  to  his  death.115 

Landler  could  no  longer  intervene  in  the  conflict  between  Kun  and 
Alpriri.  His  health  took  a  turn  for  the  worse.  The  “grand  old  man” 
concluded  his  labors  on  behalf  of  the  Party  in  February  1928. 
Landless  death  brought  about  a  new  situation  in  the  leadership, 
since  he  had  been  the  only  one  whose  prestige  was  comparable  to 
that  of  Kun.  If  we  look  at  events  from  the  former  factional  perspective 
Kun  now  received  a  free  hand  at  directing  the  Party.  But  this  per¬ 
spective  no  longer  applied:  the  common  cause  of  building  the  party 
had  brought  together  these  two  men  whose  habits  varied  so  deeply, 
and  whose  ethics  differed  so  widely. 

Consequently,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Kun  wrote  such  a 
flat  obituary  of  Landless  death,  devoid  of  any  feeling.113  Why  does  his 
correspondence  include  offensive,  cynical  references  to  Landler?  It 
seems  Kun  had  quickly  forgotten  that,  not  long  ago,  it  was  precisely 
Landler  he  had  asked  for  advice  and  support  in  a  most  personal  mat¬ 
ter — whether  to  leave  the  apparatus  of  the  Comintern?  Or  did  he 
regret  having  opened  himself  overmuch,  in  a  moment  of  weakness? 

For  the  time  being,  because  of  Landless  death,  Kun  had  to  devote 
more  time  to  the  operation  of  the  Party,  especially  to  the  problems 
facing  the  underground  organizations  slowly  recovering  from  the  dis¬ 
mantling  of  the  Socialist  Workers’  Party  of  Hungary.  The  under¬ 
ground  work  in  Hungary  was  now  in  the  hands  of  his  reliable  sup¬ 
porter  and  close  friend,  Bela  Szanto.  The  former  members  of  the 
Socialist  Workers’  Party,  the  new  generation  of  Communists,  at  least 
those  who  remained  at  loose,  took  up  the  severed  contacts  one  by  one, 
seeking  new  forms  of  struggle.  Workers’  sports  activities  and  cultural 
movements  presented  opportunities  which  the  Communists  did  not 
miss. 

One  of  those  through  whom  Kun  kept  in  touch  with  the  workers 
movement  in  Hungary  was  Aladar  Tamas.  Tamas  gives  detailed 
descriptions  of  his  meetings  with  Kun  in  Vienna,  usually  in  the  com- 

112Irdn  Komjdt,  A  kommunista  mozgalom  vildglapja.  Az  Inprekorr  tOrtinete  [The  world  peri¬ 
odical  of  the  Communist  movement;  the  history  of  the  /npreAorr]  (Budapest:  Kossuth, 
1977);  Margarete  Buber-Neumann,  Von  Potsdam  nach  Moskau .  Stationen  eines  Irrweges , 
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pany  of  Lukacs  and  Revai.  Kun  came  up  with  the  idea  of  launching 
the  periodical  100%,  discussed  its  eventual  political  line,  asked  him 
for  details  regarding  the  movement  in  Hungary,  wrote  an  article  for 
the  periodical  under  a  pen  name.  Of  course,  he  also  fascinated  the  lis¬ 
tener  with  his  literary  lore,  his  feel  for  esthetics,  with  his  acerbic, 
mocking  manner.114 

This  area,  however,  was  merely  the  second  front;  the  first  front 
was  to  bolster  the  underground  Party  organs.  Kun  requested  that 
Nandor  Orosz  and  Em6  Muller,  working  with  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party,  be  delegated  to  him  for  this  work.  The  earlier  organizations 
were  revived  and  new  ones  formed  under  their  direction.  Of  course, 
this  work  was  extremely  slow  and  painstaking;  the  achievements 
often  depended  more  on  chance  than  on  the  cleverness  of  the  leaders. 
At  any  rate,  by  the  beginning  of  1928  there  were  three  party  branch¬ 
es  operating  at  the  district  level  in  Budapest  (a  Northern,  a 
Southern,  and  one  at  Csepel).  Kun’s  interest  was  particularly 
aroused  by  the  fact  that  there  were  unexpected  successes  in  the  coal 
basin  of  Salgotarjan,  with  six  cells  in  operation  by  early  1928. 116 

This  was  particularly  significant  because  the  Communists  were 
also  making  progress  in  the  Miners’  Union  where,  it  seems,  the  con¬ 
ditions  were  most  conducive.  Nowhere  else  were  the  hazards  and 
strenuousness  of  the  job  so  out  of  proportion  with  the  meager  wages. 
Indeed,  the  Hungarian  miners  had  nothing  to  lose. 

Especially  those  at  Salgotaijan,  where  the  wages  were  the  lowest 
and  working  conditions  the  most  deplorable.  The  traditions  of  1919 
were  not  dead;  those  to  whom  the  workers  listened  considered  them¬ 
selves  Communists.  Kun  wanted  to  meet  with  them  personally.  It 
was  not  as  easy  to  bring  them  out  to  Vienna  as  the  Communists 
working  in  Budapest.  The  journey  would  have  been  longer,  and  they 
could  not  afford  to  stay  away  from  their  work  long  enough.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  not  difficult  for  them  to  cross  into  Czechoslovakia. 
They  knew  the  region  well,  the  mine  even  had  exits  in 
Czechoslovakian  territory.  Thus  a  plan  for  a  miners’  conference  in 
LuCenec  [Losonc]  was  formed. 

The  execution  of  the  plan  was  the  responsibility  of  the  secretariat 
in  Hungary  led  by  Orosz.  The  Czechoslovakian  Communist  Party 
also  lent  a  hand.  The  travel  plans  had  to  be  kept  absolutely  secret. 

luAJaddr  Tamds,  Szikrdk  az  tjszakdban  [Sparks  in  the  night]  (Budapest:  Sz^pirodalmi, 
1973). 
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On  a  Sunday  in  March  1928  seven  miners  from  Nogrdd  met  with 
Kun  and  two  companions — Lukrics  and  R£vai — at  the  office  of  a  den¬ 
tist  in  LuCenec.  Kun  made  them  report  about  the  situation  in  great 
detail,  including  their  experiences  in  underground  organization. 
Important  resolutions  were  adopted.  Since  obviously  miners  were 
best  qualified  to  agitate  among  miners,  it  was  decided  that  those  of 
Ndgrrid  would  dispatch  some  Communists  to  the  basins  at  Dorog, 
Borsod,  and  Pdcs,  where  they  would  find  employment  and  set  up 
Party  cells.  They  also  discussed  the  plan  for  taking  over  the  Miners’ 
Union.  It  was  decided  that  part  of  their  campaign  would  be  for  a  15% 
raise.11®  Following  the  meeting  Kun  returned  to  Vienna  and  soon 
faced  arrest. 

Exactly  halfway  between  the  Westbahnhof  and  the  Ring  in  Vienna 
a  narrow,  rather  homely  little  street  opens  onto  the 
Mariahilferstrasse:  the  Neubaugasse.  Those  who  live  here  cannot 
count  on  the  sunshine  reaching  the  ground  floor.  Number  5  must 
have  been  built  in  the  eighties  or  the  nineties  of  the  preceding  centu¬ 
ry,  when  the  streets  outside  the  Ring  were  beginning  to  acquire  the 
status  of  inner  city.  The  house  was  originally  meant  for  the  middle 
class;  the  lack  of  sunshine  and  panorama  were  compensated  for  by 
space  and  comfort.  The  owners  counted  on  renting  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing  as  office  space  or  professional  offices. 

At  the  beginning  of  1928  Dr.  Georg  Mayerhofer,  wholesaler  in  per¬ 
fumes,  opened  an  office  in  an  apartment  above  ground  level,  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  courtyard.  The  residents  took  cognizance  of  the  fact;  they  did  not 
find  it  strange  that  customers  were  visiting  the  office,  that  a  stodgy, 
moustachioed  man  would  dictate  to  the  typist  for  days  on  end,  and 
that  the  mailman  delivered  a  considerable  volume  of  mail  every  day. 

The  stodgy,  moustachioed  man  would  come  in  everyday  exactly  at 
10  o’clock,  leave  at  half  past  12,  return  at  half  past  two,  and  work 
late  into  the  afternoon.  The  customers  came  in  the  afternoon,  never 
more  than  five  or  six. 

These  facts  were  determined  by  the  agents  of  the  Austrian  police 
who  had  the  office  under  surveillance  from  April  23,  1928.  In  the 
afternoon  of  April  26,  the  man  with  the  moustache  returned  from  a 
restaurant,  in  the  company  of  two  other  men.  The  typist  was  already 
at  her  desk.  This  was  when  the  agents  penetrated  into  the  office  with 
a  search  warrant,  and  took  those  present  into  custody. 
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The  agents  did  not  have  to  make  use  of  their  weapons;  those  in 
the  office  made  no  attempt  to  resist.  It  turned  out  that  Kun’s  docu¬ 
ments  were  made  out  to  Josef  Wagner,  engineer  from  the  Burgenland. 
Zoltdn  Lippay  lived  in  Vienna  under  the  alias  of  Albert  Burgler,  civil 
servant  from  Berlin.  Years  earlier  Ilona  Breuer  from  Gy6r,  Georg 
Mayerhofer  from  Budapest  to  settle  in  Vienna. 

The  agents  of  the  political  section  recognized  Kun  right  away;  nor 
did  they  have  trouble  identifying  the  others.117 

With  the  help  of  the  addresses  found  on  Lippay  the  circle  of  those 
arrested  widened.  Bdla  Sz^kely,  who  had  been  living  in  Vienna  legal¬ 
ly  since  1919,  was  taken  into  custody.  The  police  could  not,  however, 
bring  up  any  charges  against  him,  apart  from  the  foreign  currency 
amounting  to  about  6,000  schillings  found  at  his  apartment.  Nor 
could  they  find  more  against  Mayerhofer,  other  than  that  he  sympa¬ 
thized  with  the  Communist  movement  and  let  the  Communists  use 
his  office.  In  the  case  of  Breuer,  the  36  year-old  typist,  they  did  find  a 
fake  passport  in  her  possession  and  this,  as  in  the  case  of  Lippay, 
were  grounds  for  keeping  her  in  detention.  The  detectives  carried  out 
a  house  search  at  Lukacs’s  and  R^vai’s  apartments  that  same  day. 
Neither  one  was  at  home;  R6vai  was  in  Hungary  on  party  business, 
whereas  Lukacs  was  in  Graz.  Lukdcs,  however,  reported  voluntarily 
to  the  police  shortly  thereafter,  and  with  good  reason.  Lukacs  resided 
in  Vienna  legally,  he  knew  that  no  charges  could  be  filed  against  him. 
He  reported  to  the  police  to  maintain  his  legality  and  the  police 
detained  him  too,  just  in  case. 

The  police  undertook  the  translation  and  analysis  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  with  an  outsize  team.  In  the  meantime  the  agents  visited  the 
building  at  number  12  Hugelgasse  in  Hietzing.  The  journalists  in 
search  of  sensationalism  were  disappointed:  the  elderly  couple,  from 
whom  the  “engineer  Wagner”  had  rented  a  furnished  room,  could  say 
nothing  unusual  about  their  lodger:  he  lived  a  demure  existence,  did 
not  entertain  visitors,  did  not  receive  mail,  left  in  the  morning, 
returned  in  the  evening.  The  house  search  “turned  up  only  the  most 
modest,  everday  objects — neither  money,  nor  jewelry,  nor  expensive 
clothing."11*  By  way  of  sensation  there  remained  the  simple  fact:  Kun 
was  in  Vienna.  Nor  did  the  interrogation  at  the  police  station  reveal 
more  than  that  for  the  time  being.  Kun  refused  to  make  any  confes- 

117  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  651  f.,  13  cs.,  15  O.e. 
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sion.  All  he  would  admit  was  that  he  had  come  to  Vienna  secretly, 
carried  false  documents,  and  was  involved  in  the  organization  and 
direction  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary. 

In  the  meantime  the  event  took  its  expected  turn:  it  became  front¬ 
page  news  in  The  New  York  Times ,  Pravda ,  Pesti  Hirlap ,  and  N4psza- 
va.  The  first  editorials  were  written,  the  diplomatic  machinery  went 
into  motion. 

The  semi-official  organ  of  the  Seipel  cabinet,  the  Neue  Freie 
Presse ,  did  not  miss  the  occasion  to  whip  up  the  mood  against  the 
communists.  It  concluded  its  article  with  the  words:  “Our  response 
to  the  visit  of  B£la  Kun — the  man  whose  hands  are  tainted  by  so 
much  innocent  blood — can  only  be  one:  let  us  be  rid  of  him  as  soon  as 
possible!...  Kun  must  be  punished  for  having  contravened  the  laws  of 
our  republic.  But  most  of  all — out  with  him!”11* 

The  press  in  Budapest,  naturally,  clamored  for  the  executioner, 
demanding  Kun’s  extradition.  The  prosecutor’s  office  prepared  a 
careful  enumeration  of  the  possible  crimes,  listing  almost  every  para¬ 
graph  in  the  code  of  law.  The  number  of  murders  ascribed  to  Kun 
varied  with  each  demand  for  extradition — this  time  it  was  exactly 
179. 130  The  right-wing  Western  press,  including  Tsmps  of  Paris  and 
The  Times  of  London,  clamored  in  similar  tones. 

No  matter  how  sensational  a  catch  Kun  was  for  the  police  of 
Vienna,  the  charges  they  could  bring  up  against  him  were  rather 
minor.  Austria’s  democratic  constitution  did  not  consider  Communist 
activity  a  punishable  offense;  the  Austrian  party  could  function  legal¬ 
ly,  and  even  Uj  Marcius ,  the  periodical  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Hungary,  was  not  banned.  There  could  be  a  charge  of  “prohibited 
return,”  referring  to  the  expulsion  order  of  1920,  as  well  as  charges 
for  registering  with  false  documents,  the  use  of  a  false  passport.  But 
these  were  misdemeanors,  entailing  only  a  few  months  of  jail  sen¬ 
tence  at  the  most.  While  the  huge  quantity  of  confiscated  docu¬ 
ments — to  be  discussed  below — provided  ample  materials  for  the 
campaign  against  Communism,  it  certainly  bore  out  the  contention 
that  Kun  was  not  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Austria.  The 
main  issue,  therefore,  was  not  the  expected  sentence,  but  whether 
Kun  would  be  delivered  to  the  Hungarian  authorities  (which  would 
have  been  tantamount  to  a  death  sentence). 

Before  the  question  could  have  been  seriously  raised,  the  Austrian 

Ili-B^la  Kun  in  Wien  verhaftet,"  Neue  Freie  Presse,  April  27,  1928. 
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authorities  made  it  perfectly  clear  that,  much  as  in  1919-20,  it  was 
not  their  intention  to  hand  Kun  over.  The  day  after  the  arrest  the 
April  28  issue  of  Neue  Freie  Presse  emphasized  that  the  question  had 
to  be  decided  by  the  courts  “which  can  be  influenced  by  no  one,”  but 
added: 

since  even  when  ordinary  crimes  are  mingled  with  political 
crimes  the  request  for  extradition  is  usually  rejected,  it  is  the 
general  opinion  that  extradition  would  be  refused  in  this  case. 
Thus,  after  sitting  out  the  sentence  for  prohibited  return  or 
secret  organizing  he  will  be  expelled  across  the  border  he  wish¬ 
es  (Italics  by  the  author).  He  will  probably  return  to  Russia.181 

The  reasons  for  this  attitude  hardly  require  an  explanation.  As 
regards  the  constitutional  side,  the  situation  had  not  changed  since 
1920,  when  the  Renner  cabinet  rejected  the  Hungarian  government’s 
request  for  extradition.  Politically  speaking,  the  situation  differed  in 
the  sense  that  the  Chancellor  was  not  a  member  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  belonging  to  the  left-wing  of  the  Second 
International,  but  rather  Ignaz  Seipel,  who  belonged  to  the  Christian 
Socialist  Party.  Nevertheless,  the  Seipel  regime  was  tied  by  the  same 
constitution,  nor  could  it  disregard  the  strong  opposition  formed  by 
the  Social  Democrats.  Its  relations  with  the  Horthy  regime  were  not 
close  enough  to  overlook  the  inner  and  outer  complications  that 
might  result  from  extradition. 

The  diplomats  of  all  concerned  countries  knew  that  extradition 
was  out  of  the  question.  The  Austrian  ambassador  to  Moscow,  Karl 
Hudaczek,  reported  in  his  dispatch  of  May  8  that  the  official  of  the 
Soviet  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Affairs  takes  it  for  granted  that 
Kun  would  soon  be  released  and  return  to  the  Soviet  Union.122 
According  to  the  British  ambassador  in  Budapest  even  the 
Hungarian  government  was  not  seriously  thinking  of  extradition,  in 
fact,  would  be  quite  embarrassed  if  its  request  were  granted.123  The 
Austrian  ambassador  to  Washington  noted;  had  Kun  been  arrested 
in  the  United  States  extradition  would  be  out  of  the  question: 

Although  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States  feel 

m"Die  Verhaftung  B£la  Kun,"  Neue  Freie  Presse,  April  28,  1928. 
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no  sympathy  for  the  Soviet  regime  and  act  with  well  known 
severity  against  Communist  agents,  surely  the  present 
regime  in  Hungary  cannot  expect  too  much  approval  for  the 
way  it  deals  with  its  political  opponents.124 

Still,  we  would  be  oversimplifying  if  we  completely  excluded  the 
possibility  of  extradition.  Anti-communist  parties  the  world  over 
were  demanding  Kun’s  head,  and  some  of  these  forces  were  powerful 
indeed. 

In  Austria  itself  a  member  of  the  government  coalition,  the  Party 
of  Greater  Germany,  expressed  its  objection  in  a  resolution  against 
the  rejection  of  the  extradition.  Since  it  so  happened  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  Dr.  Franz  Dinghofer,  the  one  primarily  concerned,  came 
from  this  party,  he  felt  forced  to  resign  because  of  the  conflict 
between  his  own  party  and  the  stand  of  his  government.  Thus  the 
affair  brought  about  a  minor  government  crisis.125 

Extradition  was  also  demanded  by  Le  Temps ,  with  ties  to  the 
French  government,  noting  that  while  it  was  an  Austrian  internal 
matter,  Austria  could  not  ignore  the  obligation  of  solidarity  which 
tied  it  to  all  the  Central  European  and  Balkan  countries  in  the  com¬ 
mon  struggle  against  Bolshevism.12*  Ambassador  Hudaczek  also 
referred  “to  some  diplomatic  circles  over  here”  (meaning  accredited 
to  Moscow — Gy.B.)  according  to  which  “it  would  be  all  right  to  hand 
him  over.”127 

After  the  affair  came  to  the  forefront  of  Austrian  internal  affairs, 
Neue  Freie  Presse  was  obliged  to  explain  with  unusually  drastic 
openness  the  stand  of  the  government.  Criticizing  the  Social 
Democrats  who  were  attacking  the  government  from  the  left,  and 
the  Greater  Germany  Party,  attacking  it  from  the  right,  the  paper 
wrote: 

The  fact  is  that  the  government  will  not  hand  Kun  over, 
because  it  knows  it  would  elicit  a  major  storm  from  the  inside 
and  from  the  outside..,.  Austria  will  not  hand  him  over 
because  such  a  move  is  likely  to  result  in  an  acute  conflict 
with  Russia,  and  we  are  too  weak,  too  poor  and  too  defence- 
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less  to  bear  the  responsibility  for  the  eventual  damages,  or 
the  burden  of  serious  disadvantages  which  would  weigh  down 
on  us  in  the  form  of  economic  reprisals...  this  stand  surely 
does  not  satisfy  our  moral  sensitivity,  yet  it  is  dictated  by 
common  sense.  For  it  is  not  Dr.  Dinghofer  who  declares  or 
decides  the  rejection  of  extradition:  the  stand  of  the 
Minister  of  Justice  is  the  stand  of  the  government....1* 

This  was  plain  talk  that  relieves  us  of  the  responsibility  of  follow¬ 
ing  the  legal  proceedings  in  connection  with  the  rejection  of  the 
extradition.  At  the  same  time  the  affair  made  it  clear  that  the  eleven 
year  old  Soviet  state  was  no  longer  a  negligible  quantity  in  European 
politics,  but  a  great  power  that  had  broken  out  of  its  diplomatic  and 
political  isolation  and  could  exert  pressure  by  its  economic  might. 
The  Austrian  government  had  no  doubts  that  the  Soviets  would  do 
anything  they  could  for  Kun’s  sake. 

Indeed,  the  Soviet  response  to  the  arrest  in  Vienna  left  no  doubt. 
At  the  beginning  the  Soviet  press  handled  the  matter  with  restraint. 
But  the  situation  changed  on  May  8.  “Kun  is  threatened  by  extradi¬ 
tion  to  the  Hungarian  hangmen.  Come  to  Bela  Kun’s  defense!”  were 
the  headlines  in  Pravda .  Protest  meetings  followed  in  Soviet  facto¬ 
ries.  The  headlines  in  the  May  10  issue  stated:  “We  call  upon  the 
international  proletariat  to  come  to  the  defense  of  the  leader  of  the 
Hungarian  proletariat.  The  working  class  of  the  Soviet  Union  stands 
vigilant,  ready  to  defend  its  vanguard.  Deliver  a  blow  to  the  base 
enemies  of  the  working  class.”  And,  on  the  11th,  “We  categorically 
demand  the  immediate  release  of  comrade  Bela  Kun!”  and  so  on, 
throughout  the  month  of  May.  The  Comintern  and  the  International 
Red  Rescue  also  went  into  action.  The  Austrian  Communists  orga¬ 
nized  a  demonstration.  The  workers  gathered  for  May  Day  protested 
en  masse.  Heaps  of  telegrams  were  received  by  the  Ministry  of 
Justice.  A  particularly  large  number  of  cables  came  from  the  United 
States,  Germany,  and  Czechoslovakia.  Leonhard  Frank,  Erwin 
Piscator,  Johannes  R.  Becher,  John  Heartfield,  Upton  Sinclair,  Henri 
Barbusse,  and  Georg  Ledebour  all  raised  their  voice.129 

The  reader  may  well  ponder:  what  good  did  all  this  shadow-box¬ 
ing  do?  Why  mobilize  against  a  non-existing  danger? 

Undoubtedly,  the  campaign  served  first  of  all  propaganda  ends. 

128  “Dve  Groesdeutsche  for  die  Auslieferung  von  Ma  Kun,"  Neue  Freie  Presse,  June  26,  1928. 
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The  propaganda  sponsored  by  the  Comintern  had  a  predilection  for 
dividing  the  world  into  persecuted  and  persecutors,  martyrs  and 
hangmen.  The  Soviet  masses  in  particular  “needed”  a  worldview 
according  to  which  the  governments  that  were  puppets  in  the  hands 
of  the  evil  capitalists  would  cruelly  obliterate  everyone  fighting  for 
the  cause  of  the  workers.  Such  a  worldview  justified  the  persecution 
of  the  opposition,  and  of  anyone  with  different  opinions  back  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  since  propaganda  among  the  Soviet  workers  was  both- 
ered  by  the  fact  that  in  a  democracy  Communist  activity  went 
unpunished,  while  in  the  Soviet  Union  any  expression  of  disagree¬ 
ment  may  elicit  severe  reprisals.  The  Soviet  press  got  a  lot  of  mileage 
out  of  every  fact  illustrating  the  class  bias  of  the  administration  of 
justice  as,  for  instance,  the  execution  of  the  two  Italian  anarchists, 
Nicola  Saccho  and  Bartolomeo  Vanzetti,  in  Boston.  It  would  have 
been  rather  difficult  for  this  propaganda  to  explain  the  difference 
between  democratic  Austria  and  Horthyist  Hungary,  regarding  their 
legal  system  and  political  atmosphere.  It  was  simpler  to  launch  a 
campaign  to  “save”  Kun,  knowing  in  advance  that  this  campaign 
would  be  won  and  the  Soviet  workers  could  pride  themselves  on  hav¬ 
ing  seized  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  international  Communist  move¬ 
ment  from  the  clutches  of  the  executioner,  thanks  to  their  well  orga¬ 
nized  meetings  and  telegrams! 

As  for  the  Communist  movements  outside  the  Soviet  Union,  such 
actions  constituted  excellent  war  games;  they  served  to  measure  the 
mobility  of  party  organizations,  their  influence  over  the  masses,  the 
circle  of  possible  allies. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  limit  ourselves  to  this  aspect  of  the  affair; 
there  was  real  danger.  There  was  a  Heimwehr  in  Austria  which  more 
than  once  resorted  to  assassination.  Chief  of  police  Schober  was  not 
far  from  the  Heimwehr.  He  was  in  touch  with  the  chief  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  section  of  the  Budapest  police,  Imre  Hetenyi,  regularly  swapping 
information  about  Comunist  exiles  in  Vienna  and  the  Communist 
Party  of  Hungary.  He  promptly  showed  all  documents  found  at 
Neubaugasse  to  Jdzsef  Schweinitzer,  who  had  come  from  Budapest 
for  the  purpose.130  Therefore,  there  were  grounds  for  believing  that 
something  might  happen  to  Kun;  exactly  what,  could  not  be  known, 
but  a  wide  range  of  options  seemed  open  to  the  forces  represented  by 
Schober  and  Schweinitzer.  “He  could  get  sick  in  jail  "  “could  attempt 
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an  escape  and  get  shot  ,”  could  “disappear”  after  the  expulsion  on  his 
way  to  the  border,  etc.  Other  forces  also  threatened  to  put  an  end  to 
Kun's  life:  for  instance,  the  “Anti-Bolshevik  League  of  Yugoslavia” 
informed  the  Austrian  Foreign  Minister  in  a  letter  that  if  the  Austrian 
government  were  to  release  Kun,  they  would  take  care  of  him.131 

International  Social  Democracy  also  made  its  voice  felt  in  the 
affair.  The  Socialist  Workers  International,  in  their  telegram  to 
Chancellor  Seipel,  exhibited  far  more  solidarity  towards  the  arrested 
comrade-in-arms  than  a  natural  dissociation  from  the  Communist 
cause.  We  must  describe  this  attitude  as  particularly  chivalrous  in 
the  case  of  Kun  who  was  among  the  sharpest  detractors  of  Social 
Democracy,  even  by  the  standards  of  the  Comintern.  While  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Socialist  International  pointed  out  that  “they  had  no  rea¬ 
son  to  manifest  any  sympathy  towards  Kun”  nevertheless  they  felt  it 
their  obligation  to  bring  the  attention  of  the  Austrian  government  to 
the  scandal  it  would  elicit  in  every  democratic  country  of  Europe,  and 
at  the  sharp  protest  from  every  democratic  party,  if  it  would  allow 
itself  to  hand  over  to  his  enemies  a  revolutionary  who  had  already 
been  defeated. 

The  sympathy  of  the  democratic  and  working  class  forces  of 
Europe  towards  the  Austrian  Republic  would  grow  consider¬ 
ably  if  Austria  were  to  respect  the  right  of  political  asylum 
and  the  principle  of  non-extradition  of  political  refugees,  at  a 
time  when  other  countries  were  becoming  more  hesitant  to 
follow  this  old  tradition  of  democracy  and  liberalism.132 

The  most  directly  affected  party  was  the  Communist  Party  of 
Hungary;  what  did  the  arrest  mean  to  it? 

The  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  was  reorganizing,  once  again 
after  the  mass  arrests  of  1927.  It  was  just  beginning  to  recover  from 
the  losses  resulting  from  the  dissolution  of  the  Socialist  Workers' 
Party  of  Hungary.  Its  factions  within  the  unions — the  miners,  the 
tanners,  the  construction  workers,  the  lumberjacks,  and  the  white 
collar  workers — were  growing  stronger.  The  Communist  group  with¬ 
in  the  Social  Democrats,  led  by  Jozsef  Madzsar  and  Sandor  FUrst, 
worked  effectively.  The  100%  was  published  regularly  and 
Communist  influence  was  growing  within  the  cultural  and  sports 
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organizations  of  the  Social  Democrats. 

These  varied  activities  were  guided  by  the  Committee  Abroad, 
from  the  office  in  the  Neubaugasse.  The  letters  of  the  officials  in 
Hungary,  written  in  invisible  ink,  were  sent  to  this  address,  and  this 
was  where  they  were  decoded,  typed,  and  filed.  The  dispatches  to  the 
Comintern  in  Moscow  were  sent  from  here  (with  copies  retained  in 
the  files!).  This  was  where  they  kept  a  tab  on  the  cadres,  a  roster  of 
names  in  the  underground.  Everything  that  could  not  be  written 
down  in  Hungary  was  written  down  here;  everything  that  had  to  be 
forgotten  in  Hungary  was  noted  here. 

Thus  the  periodical  reports  of  the  grassroots  and  mid-level  organi¬ 
zations  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Austrian  police,  with  details  on  how  many  Communists  were  work¬ 
ing  where,  what  they  were  doing,  how  much  influence  they  had;  the 
financial  aspects  of  the  struggle  against  spies,  the  names  of  those 
suspected  of  being  provocateurs,  the  reasons  for  the  suspicions;  the 
reports  of  the  Red  Rescue  on  who  was  helped  and  how,  through 
whom  they  maintained  contacts  with  inmates  in  jail,  who  behaved 
how  in  the  jail,  who  has  become  unworthy  of  further  help;  accounts  of 
funds  received  from  the  Communist  International  as  well  as  from 
collections  among  the  exiles,  and  the  utilization  of  these  funds;  corre¬ 
spondence  regarding  the  dispatch  of  certain  exiled  Communists  for 
Party  work  in  the  country,  and  helping  others  in  Hungary  make  their 
way  out  to  the  Soviet  Union;  instructions  to  Communists  in  the  coun¬ 
try  regarding  methods  of  busting  the  Social  Democratic  Party  or  the 
union,  lists  of  persons  who  could  be  used  for  such  purposes;  detailed 
instructions  on  how  to  improve  the  conspiracy,  or  how  to  set  up  the 
first  underground  press  in  Hungary.  The  collection  also  included 
every  document  regarding  the  debate  between  Alpari  and  Kun  over  a 
two  year  period,  and  the  correspondence  of  the  Central  Committee 
with  the  International  Control  Committee  of  the  Comintern  in  the 
matter;  moreover,  all  the  correspondence  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  with  various  Soviet  agencies,  such 
as  the  commercial  delegations  in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  were  also  there. 
The  most  important  materials  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Hungarian 
police  within  two  days,  probably  in  the  form  of  photocopies. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  comment  on  what  all  this  meant  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Hungarian  Communist  movement.  The  police 
gained  an  almost  complete  overview  regarding  the  higher  and  mid- 
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level  echelons  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  The  names  of  398 
persons  connected  to  the  Hungarian  Communist  movement  were 
mentioned  in  the  photocopied  material.  While  aliases  were  used  most 
of  the  time,  their  decoding  posed  no  problem,  since  the  key  to  the 
aliases  was  attached  in  an  appendix  to  the  report.155  Such  massive 
arrests  had  not  taken  place  since  the  reorganization  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.154 

The  materials  pertaining  to  operations  were  immediately  separat¬ 
ed  from  the  propaganda  material;  the  latter  were  not  included  among 
the  records  brought  up  at  the  trial  (in  any  case,  they  had  no  legal  sig¬ 
nificance,  since  they  had  no  relevance  to  Austria).  The  press,  likewise 
made  no  mention  of  this  material,  and  it  was  not  discussed  during 
the  hearings.  Even  the  Communist  press  did  not  insist  on  this  issue, 
understandably  enough. 

The  correspondence  between  Kun  and  Alpari,  however,  received 
all  the  more  publicity.  The  Social  Democratic  press  in  particular  used 
this  material  to  compromise  the  Communist  movement,  giving  wide 
publicity  to  Kun’s  charges  against  Alpari,  and  vice-versa,  not  failing 
to  point  out:  “See,  you  Communist  workers,  what  kind  of  leaders  you 
have,  what  subjects  take  up  their  time  while  you  are  out  there  risk¬ 
ing  your  lives  and  believe  you  are  serving  a  noble  cause.”15® 

It  was  not  in  the  interest  of  the  Austrian  government,  nor  of  the 
Christian  Socialist  party  in  power  to  make  a  martyr  out  of  Kun.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  treated  most  correctly.  Once  his  defence  lawyers 
were  appointed — Valentin  Rosenfeld  and  Egon  SchOnhof— they  were 
given  opportunity  to  confer.  Kun  was  granted  every  privilege  normal¬ 
ly  granted  to  prisoners  under  investigation  in  the  district  prison  of 
Vienna.  He  received  visitors,  including  Austrian  and  Czech 
Communists,  and  Kurt  Rosenfeld.156  He  was  given  access  not  only  to 
all  documents  pertaining  to  the  trial,  but  to  all  kinds  of  reading 
materials,  including  Soviet  newspapers. 

From  one  of  his  letters  written  in  jail  we  know  Kun  tried  to  make 
good  use  of  his  time;  he  embarked  on  a  history  of  Hungarian  revolu¬ 
tions.  The  outline  mentioned  four  parts:  1.  the  revolution  of  1848 
and  the  evolution  of  Hungarian  society,  the  struggle  for  democracy, 
and  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  this  struggle;  2.  the  bourgeois 

m  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  651  13/16  d.e.  pp.  176-179. 
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democratic  revolution  of  1918;  3.  the  proletarian  revolution;  4.  the 
counter-revolution,  and  the  prospects  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Hungary.  He  elaborated  a  tremendous  amount  of  material  in  jail, 
preparing  three  to  four  hundred  pages  of  notes.1*7  The  work  remained 
in  the  planning  stage,  one  of  the  many  unfinished  legacies  of  Kun.  It 
is  not  known  what  became  of  the  notes. 

In  another  letter,  Kun  makes  it  clear  that  he  remained  in  close 
touch  with  the  “ongoing  affairs"  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary. 
He  raised  the  possibility  of  legitimizing  the  Committee  Abroad  in 
Austria,  in  order  to  avoid  further  arrests.  Since  Uj  Mdrcius  was  being 
published  legally,  an  office  could  be  opened  under  the  aegis  of  the 
periodical,  using  some  Hungarian  Communists  who  had  acquired 
Austrian  citizenship.  He  hoped  to  attend  the  opening  of  the  Sixth 
Congress  of  the  Comintern  (planned  for  mid-July)  in  Moscow,  and  do 
the  necessary  to  validate  his  mandate.138 

The  question  remains:  could  the  fiasco  have  been  avoided,  and  is 
it  even  permissible  to  maintain  such  extensive  central  files  under  the 
circumstances.  How  did  the  fiasco  come  about,  and  to  what  extent 
can  Kun  be  held  responsible? 

No  underground  movement  can  exist  without  some  “headquar¬ 
ters"  abroad,  some  base  of  support,  some  place  of  refuge.  No 
Communist  party  under  conditions  of  continuous  persecution  could 
exist  without  a  foreign  base  where  the  threads  of  the  movement 
could  come  together.  Such  a  center  ensures  contact  with  the 
Communist  International,  provides  continuity  in  leadership  and  the 
resumption  of  contacts  in  case  of  arrests.  A  basic  requirement  of  such 
bases  is  that  it  be  in  a  country  where  the  Communists  are  relatively 
safe  from  persecution,  yet  not  too  far  from  the  country  where  the 
underground  operations  are  taking  place.  In  the  case  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary  the  only  city  that  could  come  into  con¬ 
sideration  was  one  where  the  presence  of  Hungarians  did  not  attract 
too  much  attention,  and  to  which  one  could  travel  without  particular 
difficulty. 

Indeed,  Vienna  was  the  place  that  met  these  conditions  best. 
Czechoslovakia  was  not  appropriate  because  the  cities  along  the  bor¬ 
der,  including  Bratislava,  were  too  small  to  provide  a  hideaway, 
whereas  Prague  was  too  far.  One  could  make  the  trip  to  Vienna,  if 
necessary,  within  twenty-four  hours  round-trip;  the  absence  of 
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underground  party  workers  from  Hungary  did  not  arouse  suspicion 
that  soon. 

Thus  Vienna  was  the  obvious  place  for  such  headquarters.  Indeed, 
from  the  fall  of  1919  the  organization  which  served  as  the  “base”  had 
always  functioned  here,  under  various  names  and,  we  might  add, 
without  serious  problems.  Although  the  Austrian  police  did  try  to 
infiltrate  the  Hungarian  Communist  exile  groups,  and  the  noncha¬ 
lance  of  the  conspirators  also  caused  them  difficulties,  there  had  been 
no  catastrophic  arrests  until  then. 

How  the  “base”  actually  functions  is  not  a  matter  indifference;  ear¬ 
lier  the  Communist  leaders  had  been  much  more  careful.  They  did 
not  have  an  office  equipped  with  a  typist,  files,  and  telephone,  only 
modest  apartments  where  the  essential  party  documents  were  kept, 
and  only  briefly  at  that.  Inconvenience  and  cumbersome  procedures 
are  part  of  conspiracy;  if  a  decision  had  to  be  taken  for  which  the  doc¬ 
umentation  was  in  a  secure  archives  in  Moscow,  sometimes  it  took 
weeks  until  the  material  arrived.  Kun,  however,  judged  such  precau¬ 
tions  excessive;  an  office  could  be  established  for  the  Committee 
Abroad  in  Vienna,  under  an  appropriate  cover.  As  it  turned  out,  he 
was  mistaken. 

The  comments  regarding  how  the  arrests  were  made  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  various  political  tendencies  do  not  provide  any  real  clue; 
these  are  nothing  more  than  guesswork  on  the  part  of  journalists  try¬ 
ing  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  their  readers.  Nor  did  the  police  reveal 
its  secrets.  According  to  a  dispatch  by  the  American  ambassador  in 
Vienna,  dated  May  1,  1928,  the  police  authorities  received  a 
confidential  report  from  Russia  that  Kun  went  either  to  Austria  or  to 
Hungary.  Agents  who  trailed  him  in  1919-1920  recognized  him  and 
soon  arrested  Kun.138 

Regarding  the  essence  of  the  matter  the  ambassador  was  probably 
right,  namely  that  the  police  was  able  to  track  Kun  down  with  the 
help  of  agents.  The  task  was  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  Kun  had  no 
taste  for  conspiracy.  He  had  always  felt  his  work  to  be  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  his  personal  safety  and  paid  little  heed  to  the  warnings  he 
had  received  from  Piatnitskii  in  Moscow.  He  visited  the  printing 
press  where  the  periodical  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  was 
legally  printed,  while  this  press  was  probably  under  surveillance.140 
All  this  was  more  than  enough  for  the  Austrian  police  to  find  him, 

ia#US  Department  of  State  (10-29J,  863.00  B/66.  Collection  ofTibor  Hajdu. 
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once  it  assumed  he  was  in  Vienna. 

The  echoes  in  the  press  following  the  arrests  had  died  down  when 
there  was  an  unexpected  turn.  While  the  government  papers  were 
against  extradition  at  the  beginning,  in  the  interview  Chancellor 
Seipel  gave  to  Munchener  Neueste  Nachrichten  on  May  7,  he  implied 
a  change  in  the  original  stand.  Seipel  assumed  a  strident  tone,  com¬ 
ing  out  angrily  against  minimizing  the  affair.  If,  he  said,  Kun  had 
come  to  Austria  in  order  to  prepare  a  revolution  in  a  neighboring 
country,  then  this  constitutes  a  much  more  serious  and  harmful 
attack  against  Austria  than  if  he  had  undertaken  Communist  agita¬ 
tion  in  Austria  itself.  He  must  not  tolerate  even  the  shadow  of  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  Austria  has  become  a  center  for  the  revolutionary  subver¬ 
sion  of  other  states.  Any  such  attempt  will  be  repressed  by  the  courts 
with  full  vigor.141 

At  the  signal  of  the  conductor's  baton,  the  tone  of  the  government 
press  changed.  Kun  was  described  in  the  columns  of  Neue  Freie  Presse 
with  attributes  which  must  have  struck  the  prestigious  and  solid 
readers  of  the  paper  as  most  unusual.  The  head  of  the  Balkan  office  of 
the  International  Red  Rescue,  stationed  in  Vienna,  who  reported  reg¬ 
ularly  to  Moscow  on  the  Kun  affair,  noted:  for  the  moment  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  is  all  by  itself  in  opposing  extradition.143 

As  it  turned  out,  Seipel’s  words  were  merely  a  gesture  towards  the 
Baldwin  government  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  which  Austria  was 
negotiating  for  a  loan.  The  Soviet  reaction  to  the  speech  was  very 
determined.  Pravda  and  Izvestia  condemned  the  attitude  of  the  the 
Austrian  government  in  bold  print,  on  front  page.  Protest  meetings 
were  held  in  Soviet  factories  once  again,  The  Austrian  ambassador 
to  Moscow,  Hudaczek,  was  called  in  to  the  Commissariat  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  where  he  was  told:  the  Soviet  government  attributes  utmost 
importance  to  the  Kun  affair,  and  its  progress  will  influence  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Austria  to  a  large 
extent.143 

Seipel  was  circumspect  enough  to  limit  himself  to  generalities  in 
his  interview,  without  incurring  any  obligations  regarding  extradi¬ 
tion.  Thus  his  retreat  entailed  no  difficulties.  When  the  Hungarian 
government’s  request  for  extradition  officially  arrived  and  he  was 
questioned  on  the  issue,  he  repeated  his  legal  arguments:  Kun  could 

141  Neue  Freie  Presse,  May  7,  1928. 
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not  be  extradited,  since  there  was  no  pertinent  treaty  between  the 
two  states.*44 

In  the  meantime  the  Austrian  authorities  released  Lukdcs, 
Szdkely,  and  Lippay.  Only  Kun,  Ilona  Breuer,  and  Mayerhofer 
remained  in  jail.  The  hearings  were  scheduled  for  June  26. 

The  hearings  began  on  a  Tuesday  morning.  The  security  measures 
were  tight — enhanced  guard,  checking  of  identification  cards, 
bodysearch,  in  a  small  hall  of  the  Landesgericht  where  only  journal¬ 
ists  with  press  cards  were  admitted.  When  Kun  entered  the  hall  he 
looked  around  with  curiosity.  He  saw  a  familiar  face — that  of 
Zsigmond  Kunfi.  The  great  rival,  the  former  master  and  comrade-in- 
arms,  then  opponent,  was  present  as  a  reporter  for  the  Arbeiter 
Zeitung. 

Before  asking  for  particulars,  the  president  of  the  tribunal  asked 
Kun  if  he  required  an  interpreter. 

“I  don’t.  I  speak  German,  even  if  not  too  well,”  replied  Kun.  He 
identified  himself  as  a  citizen  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He  stated  his  occu¬ 
pation  as  “writer.” 

The  presiding  officer  read  the  charges.  Kun  was  accused  of  secret 
organizing,  of  having  offended  against  “social  institutions  and  social 
measures”  as  well  as  of  being  in  possession  of  forged  paper.  The 
charge  sheet  detailed  the  organization  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Hungary,  the  mechanics  of  the  operations  of  the  Central  Committee 
and  of  the  Committee  Abroad.  It  listed  the  members  of  the  Central 
Committee.  According  to  the  charge  sheet  Kun  was  in  Vienna  in 
August  and  September  1927,  and  again  since  January  1928.  The 
president  added  that  the  accused  had  refused  to  confess  during  every 
interrogation. 

Then  the  hearings  actually  started.  It  soon  became  obvious  that 
Kun  and  his  defense  lawyers  would  make  it  difficult  for  the  court  to 
minimize  the  political  significance  of  the  trial.  They  often  resorted  to 
sarcasm,  this  method  of  showing  intellectual  superiority  against 
which  it  is  so  difficult  to  defend. 

After  the  president  reprimanded  attorney  Rosenfeld  for  the  tone  of 
a  statement,  the  latter  noted:  “Please  prescribe  the  tone  which  I  am 
to  use.  Perhaps  the  president  would  like  to  write  on  a  piece  of  paper 
what  I  must  say....” 

When  asked  whether  he  understood  the  charges  and  did  he  feel 
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guilty,  Kun  replied:  “Yes,  I  understood,  both  grammatically  and  politi¬ 
cally.  I  do  not  feel  guilty,  I  fought  for  the  cause  of  the  proletariat.” 

When  the  president  warned  him  to  abstain  from  political  propa¬ 
ganda,  he  declared: 

I  will  try  to  remain  objective,  I  will  avoid  using  words  like 
turncoat,  or  hangman,  or  hanging  judge.  This  trial  is  a  witch- 
trial,  prepared  on  the  basis  of  a  long  forgotten  paragraph  from 
the  period  of  Metternich  and  Kaunitz,  and  dug  up  with  great 
effort.  This  same  paragraph  was  used  in  the  case  of  Silvio 
Pellico,  of  the  Italian  carbonari,  and  against  Lajos  Kossuth. 

As  to  the  actual  charge-sheet,  he  analyzed  its  contradictions. 
“Allow  me  to  omit  assessing  the  logic  of  the  Prosecutor.  I  merely 
respectfully  (!)  note  that  the  confiscated  documents  have  been  doc¬ 
tored.” 

The  prosecutor  jumped  up  angrily:  “This  is  impertinence!” 

“It  is  beneath  my  dignity  to  comment  on  that.  I  merely  ask  the 
president,  is  it  permissible  to  insult  the  accused?” 

The  president  asked  Kun  what  grounds  he  had  for  making  such 
an  assertion. 

“It  appears  from  one  of  the  documents  that  I  had  been  in  France 
during  the  last  elections.  A  French  politician  is  quoted  to  the  effect 
that  I  directed  the  electoral  campaign  of  the  French  Communists.” 
“That  is  not  one  of  the  charges.  Drop  this  topic!” 

“All  right,  I  acknowledge  that  I  have  to  take  into  consideration  the 
creditworthiness  of  the  Austrian  Republic,”  noted  Kun  mockingly. 
Then  he  summarized  the  charges  brought  up  against  him.  He  admit¬ 
ted  registering  under  a  false  name  without  ado,  then  turned  to  the 
political  content  of  the  trial. 

The  prosecution  requested  closed  hearings,  since  the  trial  had  for¬ 
eign  policy  implications.  Kun  continued: 

“I  reported  under  a  false  name  because  I  knew  I  was  in  danger.  I 
was  poisoned  even  back  in  1920.” 

“That  was  merely  an  attempt,  since  you  are  alive,”  interrupted  the 
prosecutor. 

“I  live  and  I  shall  continue  to  live,  until  I  witness  the  victory  of  the 
Republic  of  Soviets  in  Hungary....” 

Then  Kun  went  on  to  demonstrate  that  the  Communist  Party  of 
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Hungary  was  not  a  secret  but  an  underground  organization — that 
there  was  a  big  difference  between  the  two  concepts.  He  also  men¬ 
tioned  the  objectives  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary. 

“Limit  yourself  to  your  own  defense!"  the  president  instructed 
him. 

“I  will  not  defend  myself  in  front  of  the  class  enemy!” 

“I  deprive  you  of  the  right  of  speech!” 

“Then  I  will  not  reply  to  any  question!” 

Thereafter  Kun  replied  only  to  questions  by  his  own  attorneys  and 
did  everything  possible  to  make  a  mockery  out  of  the  trial.  To 
SchOnhofs  question,  how  did  he  come  to  Austria,  he  replied:  “I  board¬ 
ed  the  train  at  a  station  and  got  off  in  Vienna.  I  asked  a  policeman  do 
we  need  a  permit  of  residence  here.  He  told  me  no.  So  here  I  am.” 

He  refused  to  answer  any  questions  by  the  prosecution. 

The  interrogation  of  Mayerhofer  followed.  He  stated  he  was  of 
Communist  by  inclination,  but  had  not  been  involved  in  politics  for  a 
long  time. 

“Did  you  know  that  Kun  was  the  head  ( Oberhaupt )  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary?” 

Kun  interrupted:  “As  far  as  I  know  only  the  Catholic  Church  has 
an  Oberhaupt .  I  am  not  the  head  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Hungary,  although  I  do  have  a  head  (Ich  habe  ein  Haupt,  aber  kein 
Oberhaupt ).” 

The  public  acknowledged  the  interruption  with  laughter. 

Then  came  the  cross-examination  of  the  accused  in  the  third 
order,  who  also  pleaded  not  guilty.  After  the  cross-examination  of 
Kun’s  landlord,  which  revealed  nothing,  the  confiscated  documents 
were  discussed. 

Once  again,  an  argument  broke  out  between  Kun  and  the  court 
president. 

Kun  questioned  the  authenticity  of  some  of  the  documents.  The 
president  tried  to  make  it  look  like  these  mistakes  were  made  during 
the  translation  of  the  Hungarian  documents  into  German.  Kun 
claimed,  however,  that  the  police  had  inserted  documents  it  had  fab¬ 
ricated  afterwards  among  those  that  had  been  confiscated.  In  the 
course  of  the  argument  Kun  lost  his  temper;  he  practically  steam- 
rolled  over  the  president,  who  was  barely  given  a  chance  to  say  any¬ 
thing.  Finally,  the  latter  commented:  “Perhaps  I  too  am  allowed  to 
speak  here....” 
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Then  the  charges  brought  up  by  the  Hungarian  government  were 
raised,  including  that  of  money  forging.  After  the  trials  for  forgery  of 
the  French  franc,  which  had  just  concluded  in  Budapest,  and  in 
which  the  chief  of  police  of  Budapest  was  implicated,  it  was  clumsiness 
on  the  part  of  the  Bethlen  cabinet  to  even  mention  the  word.  The 
defense  attorneys  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity; 
SchOnhof,  upon  hearing  the  word  forgery,  turned  to  Kun  in  surprise: 
‘'You  were  in  touch  with  Nddossy,  the  chief  of  the  Budapest  police?” 

Then  the  hearings  of  the  charges  came  to  an  end.  The  summation 
followed.  The  prosecutor  described  at  length  the  social  dangers  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Communist  movement,  and  the  stubbornnes  of  the 
defendants  as  witnessed  by  their  behavior  during  the  trial.  The  defen¬ 
dants  insisted  that  the  only  charge  against  them  was  that  they  are 
Communists. 

Since  Kun  had  the  right  to  a  final  statement  he  made  an  attempt  to 
make  political  hay  of  the  trial;  he  was  cut  short. 

After  a  brief  debate  the  jury  brought  about  a  sentence:  Kun  was 
found  guilty  of  secret  organizing  and  false  registration,  therefore  con¬ 
demned  to  three  months  in  jail — including  a  day  of  fasting  each  week. 
Breuer  was  sentenced  to  one  month  in  jail  (which  she  had  more  than 
fulfilled  during  the  period  of  incarceration),  and  Mayerhofer  was 
acquitted.  Counting  the  time  served  during  the  examination,  Kun  was 
forced  to  enjoy  the  “hospitality”  of  the  Austrian  judicial  system  for  yet 
another  month. 

It  is  obvious  that  Kun  had  not  intended  to  have  the  court  on  his 
side.  Tb  the  contrary:  he  manifested  a  definitely  defiant  behavior.  It 
would  not  be  correct  to  explain  this  by  noting  that  the  stakes  were 
small,  that  his  life  was  not  in  immediate  danger.  Presumably  he  would 
have  behaved  the  same  way  had  his  life  been  in  danger.  His  attitudes 
were  determined  by  the  expectations  of  the  international  Communist 
movement,  and  he  fully  met  those  expectations. 

Indeed,  Kun  achieved  his  objective:  the  indignation  of  the  right- 
wing  press  and  kudos  from  the  Communist  movement.  “He  came  here 
without  regard  for  our  special  interests — that  Vienna  not  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  as  a  center  for  revolutionary  activity,”  complained  the 
Neue  Freie  Presse.  “He  should  thank  the  magnanimity  of  Austria  on 
his  knees,...”  (i.e.  for  the  refusal  to  extradite  him).  On  the  other  hand, 
Pravda  gave  the  following  front  page  account  of  the  trial:  “The  inter¬ 
national  proletariat  tied  the  hands  of  the  hangmen....  The  accused 
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turns  accuser...  Kun  behaved  as  the  accuser  in  front  of  the  court.. ..”146 

The  obviously  mild  sentence  was  prompted,  in  part  by  the  lack  of 
legal  foundations  for  the  charges,  in  part  by  the  ambiguous  situation 
of  the  Austrian  government,  already  explained. 

Still,  there  was  a  month  left  in  jail.  As  mentioned,  Kun  was  not  ill 
treated,  and  his  mood  was  calm.  “I  heard  they  were  fully  satisfied 
with  the  way  I  behaved  during  the  trial,”  he  wrote  from  jail. 144 

In  addition  to  the  writing  already  mentioned  Kun  was  preparing 
for  the  Sixth  Congress  of  the  Comintern.  Although  he  missed  the 
opening,  since  it  began  on  July  17  and  he  was  not  released  until  July 
28,  yet  he  felt  confident  he  could  participate  in  the  substantive  dis¬ 
cussions. 

This  time  there  were  no  obstacles  to  Kun’s  deportation  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Already  in  May  Kurt  Rosenfeld,  the  German  Social 
Democratic  delegate,  had  communicated  to  the  Austrian  Minister  of 
Justice  Dinghofer — probably  by  official  authorization — that  the 
German  government  had  no  objections  to  see  Kun  depart  for  the 
Soviet  Union  through  Germany.147  Nor  did  transit  through 
Czechoslovakia  cause  any  difficulties. 

The  Austrian  authorities  as  well  as  the  world  Communist  move¬ 
ment  feared  that  some  kind  of  provocation  might  be  resorted  to  dur¬ 
ing  the  trip,  that  Hungarian  or  some  other  anti-Communist  elements 
would  attempt  to  kidnap  Kun  or  assassinate  him.  This  would  not  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  Austrian  government.  Therefore  they  instituted 
strict  but  appropriate  measures:  he  was  transported  to  Lundenburg 
in  a  sealed  train,  packed  with  detectives,  where  he  was  handed  over 
to  Czechoslovak  detectives,  then  to  German  detectives  at  Oderberg.14® 
A  group  of  men  from  the  Comintern,  led  by  Hugo  Eberlein,  entrusted 
by  Moscow  to  ensure  his  safety,  also  accompanied  him.  There  were  no 
incidents  along  the  way.  He  arrived  in  Swinemunde  on  July  29, 
where  Prussian  detectives  escorted  him  to  the  Soviet  ship  “Herzen.” 
The  trip  on  the  Baltic  lasted  two  days,  Kun  reaching  Leningrad  on 
July  31. 


144 1  gathered  these  materials  from  the  Haus-Hof-und  Staatsarchiv,  Neues  Politisches  Archiv, 
Res.  no.  290,  as  well  as  from  the  pertinent  issues  of  Neue  Freie  Presse,  Wiener  Zeitung,  At 
E*t,  Magyaromdg ,  and  Pravda. 

144 Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  500/2  f.  96  O.e. 

147  A feue  Freie  Presse,  May  3,  1928. 

144 Mrs.  B^la  Kun,  op.  cit.,  pp.  478-80. 
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The  delegates  to  the  Sixth  Congress  of  the  Communist 
International  greeted  Manuilskii’s  announcement,  “B£la  Kun  is  back 
among  us!”  with  an  ovation.  Pierre  Semard  delivered  a  welcoming 
address.  Kun  assumed  a  place  in  the  Presidium.1 

Kun  arrived  just  in  time  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the 
Congress.  This  was  the  longest  congress  in  the  history  of  the 
Comintern,  lasting  a  month  and  a  half,  from  July  17  to  September  1, 
1928.  This  duration  was  justified  by  the  many  important  issues  on 
the  agenda.  This  was  the  Congress  that  accepted  the  program  of  the 
Comintern  and  worked  out  the  guidelines  for  relations  to  the  libera¬ 
tion  movements  in  the  colonies.  It  discussed  in  detail  the  situation 
within  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  principal  report,  that  of  the  Executive  Committee,  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Bukharin  who  had  replaced,  for  a  rather  short  while, 
Zinoviev  at  the  post  of  president  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Comintern.  The  Congress  met  at  a  time  the  Communist  movement 
was  suffering  major  setbacks;  membership  and  the  votes  received  by 
the  party  were  on  the  decline  in  most  countries,  primarily  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  self  destruction  and  perpetual  splits  within  the  party. 
The  Soviet  Party  contributed  to  this  by  acting  out  its  internal  strug¬ 
gles  in  front  of  the  Comintern  audience.  The  Comintern  had  “to  rid 
itself”  of  the  Trotskyists,  then  of  the  so  called  Zinovievists.  The  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Soviet  Party  and  of  the  Comintern  were  not  particularly 
concerned  how  many  members  and  how  many  voters  they  were  los¬ 
ing  for  the  Communist  movement  in  the  process,  provided  those  who 
remained  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  new  Soviet  leadership  (which, 
at  this  time,  can  be  described  as  Stalinist  only  with  qualifications). 

The  analysis  of  the  Sixth  Congress  is  not  our  task.  Let  us  merely 
note  that  this  congress  lifted  Kun  to  the  summit  of  the  world  organi¬ 
zation. 

1,cVchera  na  kongTesse,"  Pravda,  August  2,  1928. 
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Kun  became  a  member  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  attaining  the  same  rank  as  Stalin,  Bukharin, 
Manuilskii,  Tbgliatti,  Kolarov,  Kuusinen,  Smeral,  Thalmann,  Zetkin 
and  the  like.1  In  practice,  he  became  on  of  the  ten  or  twelve  in  charge 
of  the  operations  of  that  body.  We  must  stop  for  a  moment  at  this 
milestone  in  his  career. 

Kun's  rise  had  certainly  nothing  to  do  with  the  Hungarian  Soviet 
Republic.  The  merits  he  attained  in  the  revolution  had  worn  out,  the 
political  capital  then  obtained  had  dissipated.  In  1928  it  no  longer 
mattered  who  he  had  been  back  in  1919,  but  rather  what  he  had 
achieved  in  the  previous  three  years. 

It  is  even  more  obvious  that  this  honor  was  not  meant  for  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  In  this  period  the  Communist  Party  of 
Hungary  was  one  of  the  smallest  parties  within  the  Comintern,  its 
structural  strength  and  mass  influence  could  not  be  compared,  for 
instance,  to  that  of  the  Polish  or  Yugoslav  parties,  which  were  not 
even  represented  in  this  body.  The  answer  lies  in  several  factors. 

Zinoviev’s  dismissal  from  the  lead  of  the  Comintern,  and  the 
expulsion  of  persons  of  such  international  stature  as  Brandler, 
Thalheimer,  Maslow,  Fischer,  Souvarine  by  their  respective  parties 
did  not  help  the  international  prestige  of  the  Comintern.  Thus  it  was 
important  to  give  the  appearance  of  continuity,  to  indicate  that  the 
former  tried  and  true  cadres  were  still  at  their  post,  that  this  old 
guard  had  accepted  the  new  line  of  the  Comintern,  or  that  the  old 
prestigious  personnel  was  not  replaced  by  some  Johnny-come-lately 
yes-men,  but  by  experienced,  independently  thinking  people  with  a 
true  revolutionary  past.  Kun  fell  into  this  category.  The  trial  in 
Austria  had  thrust  his  figure  into  the  limelight,  his  performance 
there  enhanced  his  international  reputation. 

At  least  as  important  was  the  fact  that  Kun,  his  better  conviction 
notwithstanding,  had  joined  the  “Stalinist”  line  of  the  Comintern. 
Posterity  may  well  dismiss  him  on  that  account,  but  what  else  could 
he  have  done?  He  could  not  retire  into  a  comfortable  apartment  in 
Paris,  as  Boris  Souvarine  did,  he  could  not  take  those  five  persons  he 
was  supposed  to  support  there.  He  could  soothe  his  conscience  with 
the  argument  that  the  Stalinist  line  could  not  last  long,  that  it  will 

1  Protokoll  dea  6.  Weltkongreasea  der  Kommuni&tischen  Internationale  (Hamburg:  Hoym, 
1929),  III,  575.  The  presidency  of  the  Executive  Committee  had  26  members  and  11  alter¬ 
nates  at  this  time.  Moat  of  them,  however,  spent  little  time  in  Moscow  and  did  not  effectively 
participate  in  the  body's  work  because  of  their  functions  in  their  respective  parties. 
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prove  merely  a  short-lived  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  flourishing  of  Stalinism  could  not  be  foreseen  in  1928. 

Other  relevant  factors  included  the  four  years  of  work  Kun  per¬ 
formed  at  the  helm  of  the  Agitprop  Section,  work  which  proved  satis¬ 
factory.  Kun  became  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  staff  of  the 
Comintern,  and  the  staff  with  him.  He  became  well  informed,  was 
able  to  distinguish  between  essential  and  inconsequential  issues, 
knew  whose  opinions  mattered  most.  He  made  good  use  of  his  organi¬ 
zational  abilities. 

Nor  can  we  disregard  the  relentless  struggle  Kun  had  waged 
against  Social  Democracy  during  the  past  decade,  as  one  of  the 
spokesmen  of  the  theory  of  “Social  Fascism.”  This  theory  had  now 
become  the  official  line. 

One  more  factor  needs  to  be  mentioned  here.  Mrs.  Kun,  describing 
her  husband’s  return  from  Austria,  asserted  that  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Comintern  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  it 
no  longer  would  recommend  party  work  abroad  for  Bela  Kun.3  In 
practice,  this  meant  that  he  would  never  again  leave  Soviet  territory. 
Although  we  were  unable  to  find  the  pertinent  resolution,  we  must 
accept  Mrs.  Kun’s  word  for  it,  particularly  since  Kun,  indeed,  was  not 
to  travel  abroad  again. 

Such  a  resolution  could  only  be  expected  after  the  fiasco  in 
Austria,  but  it  was  not  as  obvious  as  it  may  seem.  Kun  had  good  rea¬ 
son  to  feel  dejected,  and  told  his  wife,  who  was  unfamiliar  with  the 
workings  of  the  Comintern,  “You  do  not  understand  well  what  the 
real  issue  is....” 

Indeed,  it  was  not  just  a  matter  of  Kun’s  physical  safety,  of  not 
taking  any  more  chances;  it  was  also  a  critique  of  Kun’s  lack  of  con¬ 
spiratorial  abilities.  Although  the  resolution  magnanimously  over¬ 
looked  the  loss  of  records  in  Vienna  and  did  not  mete  out  party  pun¬ 
ishment,  as  it  well  might  have,  the  Comintern  definitely  found  him 
unqualified  for  such  operations.  Implied  in  the  resolution  was  that 
the  direction  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  fell  out  of  his 
hands;  it  is  difficult  to  lead  a  party  by  correspondence. 

One  more  thing.  This  resolution  made  it  impossible  for  Kun  to 
leave  the  Comintern  and  move  to  Vienna  or  Berlin,  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  party  worker  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary,  as  intimated 
in  his  letters  to  Landler.  This  explains  his  somber  mood  while  taking 


3  Mrs.  Kun,  op.  ciL,  pp.  486-87. 
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his  dacha  to  celebrate  his  return  in  good  company,  with  bacon  and 
wine. 

The  period  of  secret  trips  had  come  to  an  end.  The  scene  of  Kun’s 
operations  remained  the  Soviet  Union,  the  content  mainly  his  work 
within  the  Comintern.  Although  he  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary  and,  as  we  shall  see,  continued  to  be 
most  active  as  such,  yet  his  work  within  the  Comintern  became  his 
primary  mission. 

Immediately  after  the  Congress,  the  Galm-Hausen  affair  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Germany,  in  which  Kun  was  to  play  a  signifi¬ 
cant  role,  broke  out.  Some  officials  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Germany — Hans  Galm,  Erich  Hausen,  Paul  FrOlich,  August 
Enderle — had  elaborated  a  platform  which  the  majority  of  the 
Central  Committee  declared  right-wing.  The  members  of  the  group 
were  expelled  from  the  Party.  Those  expelled  appealed  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern,  which  entrusted  Kun  with 
the  investigation.  Kun  made  an  attempt  to  resolve  the  conflict  peace¬ 
fully,  to  prevent  the  expulsion  of  leaders  with  such  a  revolutionary 
past.  But  in  the  meantime  the  conflict  had  become  envenomed  to  the 
point  where  reconciliation  was  out  of  the  question.4 

A  more  significant  event  was  Kun’s  speech  at  the  Tenth  Plenary 
Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
theme  of  “Social  Fascism."  According  to  him,  Fascism  now  fulfilled 
the  same  function  as  “pure  democracy*  had  in  1917-19.  He  insisted 
that  bourgeois  democracy  could  not  be  counterpoised  to  Fascism.  He 
gave  a  historical  analysis  of  the  process  by  which  democracy  is  meta- 
morphosized  into  fascism.  Polemicizing  with  Thalheimer,  he 
explained:  Mussolini  had  also  resorted  to  democratic  means,  and 
even  to  anti-capitalist  demagoguery,  outbidding  Otto  Weis  or  Ramsay 
MacDonald. 

Kun  traced  the  ideology  of  Italian  Fascism  back  to  anarcho-syndi¬ 
calism.  He  stressed  its  populist  appeal,  enabling  the  movement  to 
lean  on  a  broad  mass  base.  Comparing  Mussolini  and  the  Social 
Democrats  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  alliance  of  the  former 
with  industrial  capitalism  was  not  as  close  as  the  latter’s.  At  the  end 
of  his  speech  Kun  explained  that  the  Communists  must  count  on 
armed  conflict  with  Social  Fascism,  and  reiterated  the  thesis  of  the 


4  Institute  fdr  Marxismus-Leninismua  Getchichte  der  deutscken  Arbeilerbewegung .  Chronik 
(Berlin:  Diets,  1970J,  pp.  232-33;  Gtgen  dtr  Storm ,  April  6,  1929. 
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Sixth  Congress,  according  to  which  the  main  blow  should  be  deliv¬ 
ered  against  left-wing  Social  Democracy.6 

Kun’s  speech  was  well  received.  Many,  including  Manuilskii,  con¬ 
gratulated  him  publicly.  Only  the  Italian  Ruggiero  Grieco  argued 
with  him,  venturing  that  still  there  was  a  difference  between  democ¬ 
racy  and  fascism. 

The  theory  of  Social  Fascism,  which  equates  Social  Democracy 
with  Fascism,  was  best  represented  by  Kun.  The  notions  he  had 
expressed  were  given  the  status  of  official  standpoint  by  the  plenary 
meeting,  and  these  were  the  views  we  find  oft  repeated  in  the 
Communist  press  world-wide. 

After  the  10th  plenary  meeting  important  changes  were  made  in 
the  organization  of  the  Comintern.  Regional  direction  of  the  parties 
became  warranted  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  problems  and  the 
need  to  make  operational  control  more  effective.  The  so-called  B Lander - 
sekretariats”  each  grouping  several  parties,  were  created.  Their  task 
was  the  top  management  of  the  five  or  ten  parties  under  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  Thus  they  became  intermediary  agencies  between  the  given  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  Executive  Committee.  In  1929  there  were  nine  such 
Landersekretariat,  for  the  following  regions:  1.  Central  Europe;  2.  the 
Balkans;  3.  Anglo-American  countries;  4.  Scandinavia;  5.  Poland  and 
the  Baltic;  6.  France  and  Southern  Europe;  7.  Latin  America;  8;  the 
East.  The  main  consideration  was  to  have  more  or  less  proportional 
divisions,  that  each  Landersekretariat  be  of  comparable  size  and  com¬ 
prise  movements  facing  similar  problems. 

In  addition  to  this  horizontal  division  of  the  world  the  EC  also 
organized  the  movements  vertically.  This  vertical  division  was  served 
by  the  sections  which,  at  this  time,  were  as  follows:  1.  organization; 
2.  agitprop;  3.  intelligence;  4.  cooperatives;  5.  women’s  movement;  6. 
publications;  7.  the  periodical  Kommunisticheskii  Internatsional ;  8. 
the  secretariat.® 

Individual  parties  could  turn  to  the  Landersekretariat  with  their 
problems  and  the  latter  would  then  involve  the  appropriate  section 
in  the  discussion. 

On  August  3,  1929,  Kun  was  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  the 
Balkan  Secretariat.7  His  appointment  was  in  harmony  with  the  gen- 


“X  Plenum  der  EKK1  (Hamburg:  Hoym,  1929),  pp.  188-192. 

*10  let  Cominterna  v  resheniiakh  i  tsifrakh  (Moscow:  Gosizdat,  1929),  pp.  365-66. 

7A  letter  from  the  Marx-Lenin  Institute  attached  to  another  letter  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  CPUSSR  to  the  Hungarian  Party  History  Institute,  dated  June  25,  1974. 
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eral  principle  that  each  division  be  led  by  individuals  who  did  not 
come  from  one  of  the  countries  in  the  zone,  and  who  would  thus  be 
unbiased  in  handing  down  decisions.  His  deputy  was  Henryk 
Walecki,  who  had  a  great  revolutionary  past.  He  was  well  known, 
even  before  World  War  I,  in  the  international  workers*  movement  as 
a  Polish  revolutionary,  representing  his  party  at  several  of  the  con¬ 
gresses  of  the  Second  International.  He  participated  at  the 
Zimmerwald  Conference,  and  became  a  founding  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Poland.  In  the  late  twenties  he  was  editor  of  the 
Kommunisticheskii  International.  * 

The  Bulgarian,  Romanian,  Yugoslav,  Greek,  and  Cypriot  parties 
belonged  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Balkan  Secretariat  (Albania 
did  not  have  a  Communist  Party  as  yet).  As  far  as  can  be  determined 
from  the  records  there  was  division  of  labor  between  Kun  and 
Walecki:  Kun  dealt  with  the  Bulgarian  and  Romanian  parties, 
Walecki  with  the  others. 

The  communist  movements  in  the  Balkans  presented  a  variegated 
picture;  except  for  the  Greek  Party,  all  were  underground  (the  ban 
against  the  Greek  Party  was  lifted  in  1926).  The  most  marked  differ¬ 
ence  from  western  Europe  was  that  the  Social  Democrats  did  not 
dominate  the  workers*  movement;  their  strength  was  comparable,  at 
times  even  inferior  to  that  of  the  Communists.  The  nationalities 
issues  affected  the  activities  of  each  of  the  Balkan  parties.® 

Individual  parties  were  in  the  following  situation:  In  Yugoslavia, 
the  underground  Communist  Party  responded  to  the  coup  d’ttat  of 
January  6,  1929,  by  proclaiming  an  armed  uprising.  This  move  had 
no  basis  in  reality;  all  that  happened  was  that  when  the  police 
arrived  at  their  apartments,  some  Communists  seized  weapons  and 
were  gunned  down.  During  that  year  the  police  arrested  the  entire 
leadership  of  the  Party,  killing  twelve  and  placing  220  in  front  of  tri¬ 
bunals.  The  Central  Committee  ceased  to  be;  in  the  summer  of  1930 
the  Comintern  established  in  its  place  direction  from  abroad,  inside 
which,  according  to  the  official  Yugoslav  Party  history,  “inequality 
and  infighting  reigned.”10 

The  Communist  Party  of  Bulgaria  had  gone  underground  in  1923; 

1  Branko  Lazitch  and  Milorad  Drakovitch,  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Comintern,  (Palo 
Alto:  Stanford  University  Press,  1973). 

vEmil  Niederhauser,  F orrongd  filsziget.  A  Balkan  a  XIX  XX.  szdzadban  [Peninsula  at  the 
boiling  point;  the  Balkans  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries!  (Budapest:  Kossuth,  1972). 

10A  Jugoszldv  Kommunista  Sz6vet*4g  tOrWnete.  [History  of  the  Communist  League  of 
Yugoslavia]  (Ujvid4k;  Forum.  1985),  pp.  188-199. 
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until  the  unsuccessful  uprising  of  September  1923  it  counted  as  the 
second  largest  party  in  the  country.  Although  brutal  terror  was  used 
towards  the  members  of  the  Party,  the  officials  who  had  escaped 
abroad  soon  reorganized  the  party  and  brought  about  a  cover  organi¬ 
zation,  the  Bulgarian  Workers’  Party. 

Although  Kun  was  at  the  head  of  the  entire  Balkan  Secretariat, 
all  the  documents  in  our  possession  deal  with  his  relations  to  the 
Communist  Party  of  Bulgaria."  At  this  time  the  Party  was  led  by 
Petr  Iskrov,  Vasil  Kolarov,  Georgi  Dimitrov,  Hrista  Kabakchiev, 
Nikola  Kofardzhiev12,  as  well  as  Ilia  Vasilev  and  Georgi  Lambrev,13  all 
of  whom  had  regular  contacts  with  Kun.  Iskrov  and  Kolarov  were 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern,  while 
Dimitrov  was  the  leader  of  its  Westeuropaische  Biiro.  Underground 
party  work  in  Bulgaria  was  usually  carried  out  by  Lambrev  and 
Kofardzhiev,  who  travelled  to  Moscow  only  occasionally  for  some 
more  important  consultation. 

If  the  Communist  parties  of  the  Balkans,  where  armed  struggle 
had  centuries  old  traditions,  ever  departed  from  the  Comintern  line  it 
was  in  a  leftward  direction.14  The  leftist  actions,  however,  led  to  severe 
setbacks,  rendering  the  work  of  the  forces  of  law  and  order  easier.13 

As  far  as  can  be  determined  from  the  sources,  the  activities  of  the 
Landersekretariats  focussed  on  two  matters:  they  intervened  in 
determining  the  general  political  line  of  the  Party  (i.e.  organizing 
congresses  and  general  meetings),  and  followed  personnel  matters 
closely,  dismissing  and  appointing  officials. 

When  Kun  came  into  closer  contact  with  the  Bulgarian  officials  at 
the  end  of  1929  the  Communist  Party  of  Bulgaria  was  in  the  hands  of 
young  men  who,  outdoing  the  sectarian  line  of  the  Comintern,  led  the 
Party  into  adventurous  actions.  The  most  significant  figures  were 
Petr  Iskrov,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Kofardzhiev,  as 
well  as  Vasilev  and  Lambrev,  officials  staying  inside  the  country.  The 
Committee  Abroad  had  its  seat  in  Moscow;  this  committee  included 

11  Even  here,  only  to  the  extent  that  the  officials  of  the  Central  Party  Archives  working 
under  the  Central  Committee  of  the  CPB  would  allow  perusal  of  materials  selected  by  them. 

I  did  not  receive  permission  to  do  research  in  the  archives  of  the  other  important  party,  the 
Romanian  Communist  Party.  Likewise,  the  Central  Comintern  Archives  of  Moscow  refused 
to  authorize  research. 

12  Kofadzhiev  was  shot  and  killed  on  October  30,  1931,  in  the  course  of  underground  party 
work. 

lsl8toriia  Bolgarakoi  Kommuniaticheakoi  Parfii,  (Moscow:  Izd.  Politicheskoi  Literaturi, 
1971). 

14  Niederhauser,  op.  cit.,  p.  204. 

l5latoriia  Bulgarakoi  Kommuniaticheakoi  Partii,  pp.  360-361. 
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Kolarov,  and  Dimitrov,  but  the  latter  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Berlin. 
The  struggle  between  those  “at  home”  and  “those  abroad”  degenerat¬ 
ed  into  bitter  factional  disputes,  much  as  in  the  Hungarian  case. 
Even  the  recriminations  were  similar.  Those  at  home  accused  those 
abroad  of  “emigrational  opportunism,”  provoking  a  debate  over  the 
“Tiesniak  heritage.”  The  Tiesniaks — literally  “narrow  ones” — consti¬ 
tuted  one  of  the  lines  of  the  prewar  workers’  movement  in  Bulgaria, 
as  opposed  to  the  “Shiroks” — the  broad  ones.  The  two  lines  diverged 
around  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  Tiesniaks  represented  a  radical 
revolutionary  turn  whereas  the  Shiroks  had  a  moderate  platform, 
holding  views  similar  to  those  of  the  Social  Democrats  of  Western 
Europe.  The  Tiesniaks  were  more  powerful,  even  in  the  labor  unions. 
In  May  1919  they  adopted  the  name  of  Communist  Party  of  Bulgaria, 
whereas  the  Shiroks  retained  the  name  Social  Democratic  Party. 
After  the  unsuccessful  coup  of  September  1923  the  Communist  Party 
was  banned,  whereas  the  Social  Democrats  could  continue  to  exist 
legally,  in  fact,  held  two  cabinet  posts.  In  order  to  break  through 
their  illegality,  the  Bulgarian  Communists  formed  a  cover  party,  the 
Bulgarian  Workers’  Party,  which  carried  the  day  during  the  elections 
of  1931  in  Sofia.  Thus  a  few  Communists  were  elected  to  parliament 

The  debate  regarding  the  legacy  of  the  Tiesinaks  was  basically  a 
struggle  for  power.  If  this  past  were  to  be  discarded,  as  the  young 
leaders  pretended,  then  the  leaders  belonging  to  an  older  generation 
who  had  gained  a  reputation  in  that  movement  (such  as  Dimitrov 
and  Kolarov)  were  not  real  Bolsheviks,  were  not  fit  to  lead  the  Party. 
Nor  did  the  young  leaders  agree  with  the  tactics  of  the  Workers’ 
Party,  branding  them  as  opportunism  and  right-wing  deviation.16 

At  the  beginning  of  1930  the  mail  to  the  Landersekretariat  of  the 
Balkans  brought  a  flood  of  memoranda  from  the  Bulgarian  leaders 
accusing  each  other  of  opportunism,  damaging  the  cause,  etc.  The 
memoranda  were  addressed  to  Kun  who  was  called  upon  to  arbitrate 
among  the  accusers.17  We  can  surmise  what  he  did  only  from  what  did 
not  happen.  Obviously,  he  did  not  exclude  Dimitrov  from  the  Party, 
even  though  he  received  several  letters  demanding  precisely  that.  Nor 
did  he  take  decisive  steps  against  the  other  side. 

We  do  know  that  Kun  prepared  the  August  1930  resolution  of  the 
Political  Secretariat  “Regarding  the  Situation  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Bulgaria.”  This  resolution  defended  the  heritage  of  the 

16  Aid.,  pp.  342-344. 

17  Bulgarian  Communist  Party,  Contra)  Party  Archives,  microfilm  no.  48,  Res.  no.  35. 
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Tiesniaks.  It  brought  attention  to  the  work  of  the  Party  among  the 
masses,  to  the  importance  of  the  struggle  for  economic  demands.  The 
resolution  sharply  condemned  factionalism,  describing  it  as  incom¬ 
patible  with  party  membership. 

The  resolution  was  not  exempt  from  stereotyping  the  sects,  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  Comintern  policies  of  the  time.  Not  only  did  it  men¬ 
tion  Social  Fascism  frequently,  it  even  stressed  the  struggle  against 
agrarian  Fascism.  Under  the  latter  it  meant  the  Farmers*  Alliance  of 
Bulgaria  led  by  Aleksandar  Stamboliski — this  democratic,  profound¬ 
ly  Anti-Fascist  peasant  organization  with  considerable  grassroots 
support.  It  regarded  right-wing  deviation  as  the  main  danger.14 

After  the  decision  of  the  Political  Secretariat,  the  Foreign 
Committee  Abroad  of  the  Bulgarian  Party  held  a  session  chaired  by 
Kun.  It  brought  a  resolution  in  turn  advocating,  among  others,  the 
return  of  some  of  the  Bulgarian  exiles  living  in  the  Soviet  Union  for 
party  work.  At  one  of  the  pertinent  meetings  Kun  delivered  a  speech. 
It  was  also  his  task  to  inform  Dimitrov  in  Berlin  that  he  was  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  Committee  Abroad  as  an  alternate.1® 

That  letter  was  dated  August  17.  Since,  as  far  as  we  know,  this  is 
the  only  authentic  document  regarding  relations  between  Kun  and 
Dimitrov,  we  reproduce  it  below: 

Dear  Victor! 

I  am  writing  to  you  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  Abroad  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Bulgaria. 

1.  The  Committee  will  remain  in  Moscow.  Its  members  are 
Wanelin,  Radi  and  I,  and  the  representative  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Comintern.  Alternate  member:  Victor. 

2.  You  will  soon  receive  the  resolution  regarding  the  Bulgarian 
issue. 

3.  We  will  keep  you  informed  on  every  issue. 

4.  Please  communicate  with  us  your  views  regarding  the  tasks 
of  the  Foreign  Committee. 

With  communist  greetings: 

Hartmann.” 


18  Kommunistichesko  Zname,  November  1,  1930. 
l9BCP  PA,  fonds  3,  inventory  4,  269  O.e. 

10  Victor  was  Dimitrov’s  name  in  the  underground.  Wanelin*Kolarov,  Radi*Iskrov, 
Hartmann=Kun.  The  letter's  original  language  is  German.  Communist  Party  of  Bulgaria, 
Central  Party  Archives,  fonds  3,  inventory  4,  Res.  no.  267. 
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This  Committee  Abroad  met  rather  regularly  in  the  late  summer 
of  1930,  as  constituted.  We  have  the  minutes  for  the  meetings  of 
August  18,  August  25,  September  4,  and  September  12.  At  these 
meetings,  the  theoretical  journal  Kommunistichesko  Zname ,  pub¬ 
lished  instructions  to  exiles  to  return  home,  helping  the  victims  of 
terror,  and  the  Bulgarian  group  to  be  enrolled  at  the  International 
Lenin  School  were  discussed.  It  was  agreed  that  if  Kun  could  not 
attend,  he  would  be  represented  by  Knapp,  a  coworker  in  the 
Landersekretariat .#1 

The  resolution  of  August,  however,  could  not  put  an  end  to  faction¬ 
al  disputes.  The  leadership  in  Bulgaria  under  Vasilev,  and  later 
under  Kofardzhiev,  continued  its  intrigues  against  Kolarov,  Dimitrov, 
and  Kabakchiev.  The  minutes  from  the  February  22,  1931,  session  of 
the  Landersekretariat  provide  relevant  evidence.  At  this  session, 
presided  by  Kun,  Vasilev  (alias  Boiko)  reported  on  the  situation  in 
the  Party,  asserting  that  Dimitrov  and  Kolarov  were  misleading  the 
Comintern  with  “sugar-coated”  reports.*2  Unfortunately,  the  minutes 
do  not  include  Kun's  intervention. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  March  10,  1931;  the  minutes  for 
this  session  contain  Vasilev's  replies  to  the  questions  and  comments. 
From  these  it  can  inferred  that  Kun  participated  most  actively  in  the 
debate;  Vasilev's  rather  offended  comments  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  Kun’s  intervention  was  on  the  critical  side.*3 

Not  long  after  this  meeting  significant  changes  took  place  in 
Bulgaria.  The  dictatorship  of  Tsankov  fell  in  June  1931.  Elections 
were  held,  at  which  the  Workers'  Party  received  170,000  votes.  A  few 
months  later,  the  Party  won  absolute  majority  at  the  municipal  elec¬ 
tions  in  Sofia.  Thus  the  Communist  Party  of  Bulgaria  could  boast  of 
great  successes  in  front  of  the  Comintern,  which  dealt  with  the  mat¬ 
ter  again  on  September  26,  1931. 

Once  again,  Kun  was  presiding.  His  interventions  are  mentioned 
this  time.  He  explained:  the  Workers'  Party  w as  indeed  a  Communist 
mass  party,  while  the  undeground  Communist  Party  of  Bulgaria  was 
its  nucleus.  This  situation  could  not  be  maintained,  however,  espe¬ 
cially  now  that  the  Party  was  on  the  verge  of  seizing  power.  One 
must  also  consider  that  the  Workers'  Party  may  be  banned.  The  com¬ 
position  of  the  underground  Party  is  not  satisfactory;  it  does  not  have 

2lCommunist  Party  of  Bulgaria.  Central  Party  Archives,  fonds  3,  inventory  4,  Res.  no.  269. 

°Ibid.,  microfilm  40.  Res.  no.  31. 
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cells  in  the  plants,  the  peasants  constitute  a  majority  within  it,  while 
the  intellectuals  dominate  in  the  cities.  Recruiting  must  take  place 
among  the  workers  at  the  large  plants.  Passive  members  and  some  of 
the  students,  “these  clerks  and  lawyers  whom  we  do  not  need,  who 
do  nothing  but  babble  at  length  at  conferences,”  must  be  shed.14  This 
is  the  first  task.  The  second  task  would  be  to  bolster  the  Party  with 
personnel  returning  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Moreover,  adequate  pro¬ 
paganda  must  be  provided  for  the  organizational  tasks:  there  are 
good  resolutions,  but  the  rank  and  file  members  are  not  acquainted 
with  them.  There  is  too  much  turnover  in  the  leadership.  In  conclu¬ 
sion,  he  stressed:  the  Alliance  of  Farmers  must  be  busted  up,  the 
masses  must  be  reoriented.  This  line  proved  correct  until  now,  it 
must  continue  in  the  future. 

A  debate  ensued  about  whether  the  Party  should  appeal  to  the 
peasants  to  refuse  to  pay  taxes.  Kun  opposed  issuing  such  an 
appeal.26 

Our  fragmented  sources,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  one  year,  pro¬ 
vide  further  evidence  of  Kun’s  activities  as  head  of  the  Balkan 
Secretariat.  At  the  meeting  of  December  1,  1932,  he  expressed  his 
opinions  regarding  the  Bulgarian  Party  and  the  tasks  facing  it.  He 
started  from  the  premise  that  the  majority  of  the  working  class  was 
backing  it,  that  it  enjoyed  practically  a  monopoly  in  the  workers* 
movement  (as  confirmed  by  the  militants  from  Bulgaria  who  were 
attending  the  meeting).  He  analyzed  the  inner  contradictions  of  the 
Bulgarian  bourgeoisie.  He  drew  analogies  between  the  situation  in 
Bulgaria  and  the  one  in  Germany.  Incidentally,  he  described  the  von 
Papen  regime  in  Germany  as  a  fascist  dictatorship.26 

Kun  also  dealt  with  the  matters  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Romania.  Like  most  parties  in  the  Balkans,  Romania’s  was  an 
underground  party.  It  too  was  directed  from  abroad;  the  seat  of  its 
Committee  Abroad  was  in  Vienna. 

Because  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Romanian  situation,  the  party 
organs  were  formed  and  became  rooted  primarily  in  the  territories 
recently  attached  to  Romania— Transylvania,  Bukovina,  and 
Dobrudja.  The  workers*  movement  had  practically  no  traditions  in 
the  ancestral  Romanian  lands,  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  since 
these  were  backward  agricultural  regions.  Consequently,  the  leading 

14 Ibid.,  microfilm  41,  Res.  no.,  31. 
uIbid.,  microfilm  41,  Res.  no.,  31. 

MIbid.,  microfilm  42,  Res.  no.,  31. 
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body  of  the  Party  was  made  up  predominantly  of  minority  groups — 
Hungarians,  Ukrainians,  Bulgarians  (Elek  KoblOs,  Sandor  Krizsein, 
Sandor  Foris  among  the  Hungarians). 

Though  anti-Communist  persecution  was  as  widespread  as  in 
other  countries,  including  Hungary,  the  situation  of  the  Romanian 
Party  was  somewhat  better  than  that  of  the  Hungarian  Party.  For 
one  thing,  the  Romanian  secret  police,  the  Siguranfa,  did  not  infil¬ 
trate  the  Communist  movement  to  the  same  extent  as  the  police  had 
in  Hungary.  Contemporary  documents  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
police  did  not  consider  the  persecution  of  the  Communist  movement, 
which  lacked  mass  support,  as  its  primary  task;  it  considered  the 
various  minority  movements  a  more  immediate  threat  to  young 
Romania.  This  explains  why  the  history  of  the  Party  in  Romania 
does  not  record  tragic  arrests,  including  arrests  of  top  leaders,  as 
happened  so  often  within  the  Hungarian  movement. 

Furthermore,  the  Romanian  government,  precisely  because  it  did 
not  regard  Communism  as  an  acute  danger,  was  more  tolerant 
towards  organizations  that  were  not  along  ethnic  lines.  Although  it 
would  not  allow  a  cover  party  similar  to  the  one  in  Bulgaria,  it  did 
tolerate  a  number  of  parapolitical  mass  organizations  (cultural,  ath¬ 
letic,  trades),  wherein  the  Communists  found  it  much  easier  to  devel¬ 
op  contacts  with  the  masses  than  their  comrades  in  Hungary.27 

As  in  every  party  under  persecution,  factional  disputes  broke  out 
among  the  Romanians,  and  these  were  no  different,  in  methods  or  in 
content,  from  the  others  we  have  studied.  The  leaders  accused  each 
other  of  opportunism,  there  was  considerable  turnover  in  the  leader¬ 
ship,  valuable  energies  went  wasted. 

Of  course,  Kun’s  position  in  regard  to  these  disputes  was  different. 
While  he  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  factional  disputes  within  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary  and  stood  as  the  accused  party  in  front 
of  the  Political  Secretariat  of  the  Comintern,  for  the  Romanian  Party 
he  was  the  arbiter.  In  the  summer  of  1930  it  became  his  task  to  put 
an  end  to  factional  disputes.  We  have  no  specific  information  about 
these  disputes,  and  we  know  very  little  about  the  participants.  All  we 
know  is  that  the  Political  Secretariat  of  the  Comintern  placed  the  sit¬ 
uation  of  the  Romanian  Party  on  its  agenda  for  the  summer  of  1930. 
Kun  reported  on  the  issue.  The  negotiations  were  almost  identical  to 
those  of  autumn  1929,  when  this  body  had  discussed  the  factional 

27  See  “Pismo  iz  Ruminn,'  in  Kommunisticheskii  Internat&ional,  1930,  no.  7. 
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disputes  within  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  The  charges  were 
similar  as  well:  lack  of  principles,  opportunism,  placing  factional 
interests  above  the  cause  of  the  Party,  misleading  the  Comintern,  not 
taking  advantage  of  revolutionary  opportunities,  bureaucratic  forms 
of  leadership,  etc.  The  Political  Secretariat  dismissed  all  three  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Party.” 

Our  next  and  last  datum  regarding  this  activity  was  the  Fifth 
Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Romania,  held  between 
December  3  and  24,  1931,  and  chaired  by  Kun.  The  Congress  met 
near  Moscow,  most  probably  in  the  same  building  in  Apralevka 
where  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  had  met  two  years  earlier. 
Surprisingly  enough,  the  Comintern  placed  a  Polish  Communist 
named  Alexander  Stefanski  at  the  head  of  the  Romanian  Party,  most 
probably  on  Kun’s  initiative.”  This  was  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  Comintern,  even  though  the  organization  was  highly  centralized 
and  did  place  internationalism  above  all  other  considerations;  this 
move  can  only  be  explained  by  a  complete  lack  of  trust  towards  the 
Romanian  Communists.  Needless  to  say,  this  solution  did  not  have  a 
positive  effect  on  the  Romanian  Party. 

We  do  not  have  other  data  regarding  this  activity.  Communist 
Romanian  historiography  recognized  that  Kun  was  in  touch  with  the 
Communist  Party  of  Romania,  but  published  no  details  whatever.® 

We  know  little  about  this  period  of  Kun’s  life.  A  lasting  accom¬ 
plishment  from  these  years  was  the  critical  edition  of  the  minutes  of 
the  Comintern's  Congresses,  covering  those  of  the  First  and  Second 
Congresses,  and  a  selection  from  its  more  important  publications 
until  1932.  Kun  was  also  the  chair  of  a  committee  studying  the  prob¬ 
lems  posed  by  Fascism,31  The  bulk  of  his  time  was  spent  in  detail 
work,  such  as  receiving  underground  Party  workers  and  providing 
them  with  instructions,32  solving  technical  and  conspiratorial  prob¬ 
lems.  Those  who  met  him  in  this  period  recall  that  his  desk  was  clut- 

“"Bdla  Kun:  primemi  urok  dan,“  Komunisticheakii  lnternatsional,  1930,  no.  23. 

“ Chronological  History  of  Romania  (Bucharest:  Editura  Enciclopedica  Romans,  1972),  p. 
297;  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  Recollections  of  Dezsd  J4sz.  Romanian  histori¬ 
ans  all  claim  that  Stefanski  could  not  speak  Romanian. 

“See,  for  instance,  A.  Deac’s  and  N.  Popescu's  presentation,  in  Mucsi  and  Sz^kely,  eds.,  op. 
cit.t  p.  155;  A  Kommunistdk  Romdniai  Pdrtjdnak  harca  a  gazdasdgi  v  disag  forradalmi 
UkuzdisMrt  (The  revolutionary  struggle  of  the  CPR  against  the  great  depression] 
(Bucharest:  State  Political  Publishing  House,  1956). 

31  Szdkely,  in  Milei  ed.,  Ttinulmdnyok ,  p.  510. 

3aFriedl  Fdmberg,  a  veteran  militant  of  the  Austrian  Communist  Party,  told  me  that  in 
1931  Kun  and  Walecki  sent  him  to  Greece.  From  there  he  returned  to  Moscow  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  several  Greek  militants,  and  met  Kun  again. 
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tered  with  papers,  the  phone  was  constantly  ringing,  his  appoint¬ 
ments  came  in  quick  succession.  Even  if  these  mundane  activities 
could  be  documented,  we  still  would  not  have  the  overall  picture;  for 
Kun  also  participated  in  the  work  of  various  committees  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  commented  on  proposals,  participated  in  the 
formulation  of  the  Comintern’s  general  policies. 

Kun  never  stopped  writing  even  in  this  period.  We  will  not  exam¬ 
ine  or  analyze  this  material;  most  of  it  was  ephemeral,  articles  deal¬ 
ing  with  topical  issues.  Nor  can  this  work  be  credited  entirely  to  Kun, 
since  he  had  an  extensive  editorial  staff  at  his  disposal.  It  is  difficult 
to  sort  out  which  of  the  many  articles  signed  by  him  were  written  by 
Lajos  Magyar,  Jdzsef  Pogany,  or  Alfred  Kurella. 

Some  of  Kun’s  writings  dealt  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  confirm  our  claim  that  the  author  had  placed  his  pen  in 
the  service  of  the  political  line  represented  by  Stalin.  We  find  sharp 
sallies  directed  against  various  deviationists,  and  stereotyped  expres¬ 
sion  of  praise  for  Stalinist  policies.  In  actuality,  he  most  assuredly  did 
not  visualize  the  Soviet  skies  as  cloudless.  Most  assuredly,  he  did  not 
see  the  collapse  of  capitalism,  the  great  worldwide  uprising,  as  immi¬ 
nent  as  one  might  be  led  to  believe  from  his  gung-ho  articles.  Most 
assuredly,  he  did  not  regard  the  situation  of  the  international 
Communist  movement  as  so  rosy,  so  easily  encapsulated  in  clearcut 
commonplaces.  Certainly  he  had  doubts,  worries — but  these  he 
shared  with  no  one. 

In  1928,  the  factional  disputes  within  the  Communist  Party  of 
Hungary,  which  seemed  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  once  again 
caught  fire. 

As  in  the  early  twenties,  theoretical,  topical,  political  and  personal 
concerns  became  inextricably  mingled.  Mutatis  mutandi ,  even  the 
front  lines  dividing  the  factions  led  by  Landler  and  Kun  remained 
the  same.  Before  discussing  the  issues,  let  us  present  the  situation 
report  of  these  factions. 

After  Landler’s  death,  the  central  figures  of  the  Landler  faction 
were  Jozsef  Revai  and  GyOrgy  Lukacs;  significant  roles  were  played 
alongside  them  by  Imre  Sallai,  Karoly  Garai,  Mihaly  Hay,  all  of 
whom  resided  mainly  in  Vienna  (although  both  Revai  and  Lukacs 
paid  secret  visits  to  Hungary).  In  1928-29  Sallai  was  named  the 
Director  of  the  Party  Press  in  Hungary.  Em<5  Ger<5,  who  at  this  time 
led  the  Hungarian  Communist  movement  in  France,  also  belonged  to 
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the  faction. 

The  positions  of  the  Kun  faction  in  Vienna  and  Budapest  were 
weaker.  Bda  Szantd,  who  visited  Hungary  in  secret  several  times  in 
1926  and  1927,  played  the  most  significant  role.  Ndndor  Orosz  and 
Em<5  Mailer  were  also  involved  in  Hungarian  party  work. 

Orosz,  a  bronzesmith  by  trade,  was  a  professional  Party  official 
since  1918.  As  a  POW  in  Russia  he  was  stationed  at  Novo- 
Nikolaievsk,  then  Omsk,  then  Moscow.  In  Moscow  he  worked  in  the 
Russia  Party’s  Central  Committee  from  September  1920  on,  as  a  col¬ 
laborator  of  the  Hungarian  Section.  In  1921  he  was  sent  home.  After 
a  few  months  of  underground  work  he  got  arrested,  then  returned  to 
Moscow  as  part  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  Here  he  filled  various 
functions  until  February  1928,  when  the  Party  once  again  dispatched 
him  to  Hungary.33 

Em<5  Muller  belonged  to  the  same  generation.  He  was  known  in 
the  Hungarian  workers’  movement  already  before  the  war,  as  an  offi¬ 
cial  of  the  garment  workers’  union.  He  too  made  it  into  the  Soviet 
Russian  Communist  Party  from  the  POW  camp,  returned  to 
Hungary  in  1921  along  with  Orosz,  was  arrested  at  the  same  time, 
and  returned  to  Moscow  with  him.  From  May  1928,  once  again  he 
worked  within  the  Hungarian  Party.34 

If  we  disregard  the  Hungarians  living  in  Moscow  and  working 
mostly  within  the  staff  of  the  Comintern,  we  still  have  to  mention 
Agoston  Krejcsi.  In  1919  Krejcsi  was  Kun’s  immediate  coworker,  fol¬ 
lowed  him  into  exile,  took  part  in  the  March  Action  of  1921. 
Thereafter  he  lived  in  Berlin  and  Vienna.  After  the  arrests  of  1928  he 
was  the  one  to  reorganize  the  office  of  the  Committee  Abroad  and 
keep  control  over  the  Austrian  end  of  the  organization. 

As  regards  the  underground  movement  in  Hungary,  it  was  not  a 
subject  but  an  object  of  the  factional  disputes.  Although  representa¬ 
tives  of  both  factions  visited  the  country,  no  one  bothered  to  inform 
those  in  Hungary  of  the  struggles  at  the  upper  echelons.  The  party 
members  had  no  idea  that  there  were  factions  at  all,  and  if  they  did 
hear  something  to  that  effect,  dismissed  the  information  as  yet 
another  example  of  the  usual  anti-Communist  slanders.  Those  who 
achieved  a  higher  status  and  visited  the  central  offices  of  the  Party  in 
Vienna  or  Moscow,  however,  were  bound  to  acknowledge  the  exis- 
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tence  of  factions,  and  even  take  a  stand. 

The  factional  disputes  which  broke  out  in  1928  were  prompted  by 
the  theses  of  Bda  Szantd  (alias  Robert).  Szantd  analyzed  the  labor 
union  movement,  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  and  the  Communist 
Party  of  Hungary  on  the  basis  of  his  personal  experiences.  He  noted 
that  the  Social  Democratic  Party  was  in  a  stage  of  coma,  as  were  the 
labor  unions.  As  a  consequence  of  the  general  passivity,  and  general 
disillusionment  with  the  bureaucracy  of  the  unions,  members  were 
dropping  out.  The  Social  Democratic  Party  no  longer  represented  an 
organized  force.  Nor  did  the  Communist  Party,  according  to  Szantd, 
exist  in  practice.  The  cells  did  not  live  active  party  lives  (only  in 
Salgotarjan  and  Kaposvar  could  there  be  said  to  be  any  real  Party 
organization).  The  cadres  were  weak;  only  among  the  shoemakers 
and  the  garment  workers  did  the  opposition  within  the  unions 
accomplish  anything. 

After  this  rather  dismal  picture  Szantd  attempted  to  point  out  the 
tasks  confronting  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  He  felt  the  ago¬ 
nizing  Socialist  Workers’  Party  of  Hungary  must  be  revived,  work 
within  the  unions  must  become  more  active.  He  perceived  the  poten¬ 
tial  base  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  in  the  unions.  He 
rejected  the  plan  for  a  renewed  split  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
with  the  argument  that  there  was  no  political  heavyweight  able  to 
carry  this  out.*4  The  first  draft  of  “Roberts  Theses”  was  dated 
January  27,  1928. 

By  and  large,  these  theses  were  an  accurate  characterization  of 
the  situation  of  the  Hungarian  workers’  movement.  They  were  in 
direct  contradiction,  however,  with  the  general  evaluation  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  by  the  Comintern,  which  claimed  to  notice  a  world-wide  shift  to 
the  left  and  a  “surge  of  revolutionary  forces.”  Nothing  was  simpler 
than  to  compare  Szantb’s  theses,  not  with  the  facts,  but  with  the  line 
advocated  by  the  Comintern,  and  to  conclude  that,  they  represented 
a  right-wing  deviation.  The  followers  of  Landler,  primarily  R^vai, 
were  more  than  happy  to  oblige,  because  it  finally  gave  them  a 
chance  to  do  a  critique  from  the  left,  “in  defense  of  the  Comintern,” 
against  a  member  of  the  Kun  faction.  They  did  this  at  a  time  when 
there  was  sharp  struggle  within  the  Comintern  against  right-wing 
deviation  as  the  “principal  danger  ” 

At  first  Kun  did  not  recognize  how  serious  a  tactical  error  had 
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been  committed  by  his  friend.  He  made  no  special  comment  on  the 
theses.  The  followers  of  Landler,  however,  made  maximum  use  of  the 
"Robert  Theses.”  The  Committee  Abroad,  in  which  they  were  the 
majority,  declared  that  these  theses  represented  a  "right-wing  devia¬ 
tion.”  Consequently  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern  sus¬ 
pended  Szantd’s  membership  on  the  Central  Commiteee.*  The  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Kun  within  the  Committee  Abroad,  Orosz  and  Mailer,  also 
voted  against  Szantb;  they  did  not  want  to  create  the  impression  of 
“factional  solidarity,”  that  of  "softness  towards  right-wing  deviation- 
ism”  even  less. 

At  this  time  Kun  was  sitting  in  a  Viennese  jail  and  could  not  take 
part  in  the  debate.  When  he  was  released  and  able  to  gain  insight 
into  Hungarian  affairs,  from  Moscow  by  now,  he  tried  to  save  Szantd; 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Committee  Abroad  in  which  he  minimized 
the  affair,  declaring  that  he  found  the  whole  debate  pointless  and 
untimely.37  His  opponents  showed  his  letter  around  as  proof  of  “soft¬ 
ness  towards  right-wing  opportunism.”  Kun  then  decided  to  retreat; 
changing  his  earlier  stand,  he  wrote  another  letter  sharply  condemn¬ 
ing  Szantd’s  “opportunist  views.”3* 

In  the  meantime  a  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  the 
Second  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  had  to  be  held 
during  1929.  The  preparations  were  begun,  but  these  too  were  taint¬ 
ed  by  the  factional  struggle:  whose  platform  would  be  accepted  and 
whose  followers  would  be  elected  by  the  Congress  into  the  Central 
Committee  was  not  a  matter  of  indifference. 

In  late  January  or  early  February  Lukacs  prepared  the  so-called 
“Blum  Theses”  by  way  of  draft  of  the  political  platform.  These  pur¬ 
ported  to  sketch  a  complete  panorama  of  Hungarian  society  and  pro¬ 
vide  answers  to  all  the  strategic  and  tactical  questions  facing  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  The  assessment  of  these  theses  is  not 
our  task;  undoubtedly,  their  level  was  well  below  that  of  the  esthetic 
and  philosophical  writings  of  its  author.  By  today’s  standards  it 
would  be  connsidered  a  sectarian  analysis  which,  however,  contained 
some  insights,  such  as  the  acceptance  of  the  possibility  that  the  next 
revolution  in  Hungary  might  not  be  exclusively  proletarian. 

The  basic  line  of  the  "Blum  Theses”  was  consonnant  with  the 
assessment  of  the  Hungarian  situation  by  the  Sixth  Congress  of  the 
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Comintern,  In  his  first  letter,  dated  February  19,  1929,  Kun  made 
only  mild  criticisms  of  it.  He  criticized  the  theses  for  not  stating 
clearly  that  the  Social  Democratic  Party  was  “not  the  party  of  democ¬ 
ratic  revolution,  but  of  democratic  reforms.*  Moreover,  Kun  regret¬ 
ted  that  the  theses  did  not  make  it  clear  that  “today  in  Hungary 
bourgeois  democracy  is  the  host  of  fascism.”” 

In  February,  the  pertinent  organization  of  the  Comintern,  the 
Westeuropaische  Burot  placed  the  situation  of  the  Hungarian  Party  on 
its  agenda.  We  do  not  know  the  details  of  these  negotiations;  all  we 
know  is  that  it  restored  Szanto’s  membership  on  the  Central 
Committee,  while  maintaining  the  need  to  struggle  against  his  “right¬ 
ist  views."40  Revai  and  Kun  were  both  present  at  these  meetings. 

Immediately  afterwards  a  coded  telegram  was  sent  from  Moscow 
to  Vienna,  signed  by  Kun  and  Revai,  to  the  Committee  Abroad:  the 
dissemination  of  the  “Blum  Theses”  must  be  halted  at  once.41 

The  reader  may  well  wonder:  what  was  the  big  hurry?  After  all, 
these  theses  were  embodied  in  an  extensive  treatise  the  digestion  of 
which  required  considerable  time  and  energy  even  on  the  part  of 
readers  with  a  university  education  (whereas  it  remained  hopelessly 
inaccessible  to  workers)  and,  on  the  surface  at  least,  could  not  repre¬ 
sent  serious  danger  to  a  political  party.  Obviously,  something  else 
was  in  the  offing,  something  was  happening  behind  the  scenes,  the 
“Blum  Theses”  serving  merely  as  a  pretext. 

If  we  start  from  the  hypothesis  that  the  ideological  struggles  with¬ 
in  Communist  parties  are  merely  facades  for  power  struggles,  if  we 
interpret  the  ideological  debate  as  a  struggle  by  a  group  within  the 
Party  for  legitimacy,  then  we  gain  a  better  insight  into  the  kind  of 
bombshell  these  theses  represented.  Such  an  analysis  makes  the 
matter  far  easier  to  understand  than  a  textual  one;  were  we  to  limit 
ourselves  to  textual  analysis,  even  by  attributing  maximum  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  political  climate,  one  still  would  not  understand  how  a 
theoretical  treatise  could  draw  such  a  response. 

What  was  at  stake?  In  my  opinion,  the  following:  after  the  fall  of 
Zinoviev,  the  leadership  of  the  Comintern  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Bukharin.  Bukharin  had  played  a  decisive  role  in  the  struggle 
against  the  “United  Opposition”  of  Trotskii  and  Zinoviev.  On  the  sur¬ 
face,  it  would  appear  that  the  group  of  Bukharin,  Stalin,  Rikov,  and 
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Tbmskii  was  harmonious,  that  there  were  no  disagreements  between 
them.  Accordingly,  the  program  presented,  and  actually  written,  by 
Bukharin  to  the  Sixth  Congress  of  the  Comintern  was  considered  fully 
in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  line  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  was  how  it  was  interpreted  by  Kun,  and  by  Lukacs 
when  he  undertook  to  compose  his  theses  which,  in  turn,  were 
designed  to  be  in  complete  harmony  with  the  line  indicated  by 
Bukharin  at  the  Sixth  Congress. 

In  the  meantime,  the  alliance  between  Bukharin  and  Stalin  broke 
down.  The  contradictions  first  manifest  in  mid- 1928  came  before  the 
Central  Committee  in  January  1929.42  Bukharin  appeared  on  the 
bench  of  the  accused — for  the  time  being  only  in  the  political  sense — 
as  the  representative  of  “right-wing  deviation.”  Kun,  fairly  well 
informed  about  goings-on  in  the  Kremlin,  came  to  the  right  conclusion 
lightning  fast.  If  the  Hungarian  Party  were  to  accept,  precisely  at  this 
time,  a  document  about  which  it  can  be  easily  demonstrated  that  it 
included  “Bukharinist  ideas,”  this  could  be  interpreted  as  taking  a 
stand  in  the  struggle  between  Bukharin  and  Stalin,  as  a  challenge  to 
the  Stalinist  line.  And  this  would  entail  unforeseeable  consequences 
for  the  whole  Hungarian  Party.  It  was  not  in  anyone’s  interest  to 
become  the  object  of  the  ire  of  the  General  Secretary,  who  already  had 
a  terrifying  reputation. 

This  kind  of  logic  could  not  be  expressed  even  in  the  upper  circles  of 
the  Communist  movement.  If  they  did,  they  would  be  admitting  sever¬ 
al  things.  They  would  admit  that  the  policies  of  the  Comintern  were 
determined  not  by  the  demands  of  the  international  class  strruggle, 
but  by  the  power  struggles  within  the  Soviet  Party.  They  would  admit 
that  what  mattered  was  not  who  was  right,  but  who  was  more  power¬ 
ful.  They  would  admit  that  there  was  no  room  within  the  movement 
for  debate  about  real  issues — prestige  and  power  were  substituted  for 
issues.  Yet  no  one  was  willing  to  make  such  admissions  openly. 
Instead,  the  debaters  embarked  on  painfully  stale  arguments  regard¬ 
ing  the  “heretical”  nature  of  the  “Blum  Theses  ”  Even  today  we  cannot 
follow  the  convoluted  arguments  in  this  pseudo-debate.  Typically, 
R^vai,  who  belonged  to  the  opposite  camp,  but  was  staying  in  Moscow 
at  the  time,  understood  well:  this  time  it  was  more  than  just  a  matter 
of  the  usual  factional  pinpricks. 

Nevertheless,  Kun  did  not  fail  to  make  use  of  the  affair  of  the  “Blum 
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Theses”  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  faction,  but  first  he  had  to  create 
order  and  discipline  within  it.  A  typical  document  of  this  factional 
atmosphere  was  his  letter  of  March  26,  1929,  to  Nandor  Orosz: 

I  see  that  the  feeling  of  responsibility  to  the  Party  has 
crushed  your  spine.  You  used  to  have  the  good  quality  of  wanting 
to  preserve  your  intellectual  independence,  even  towards  me. 

More  recently,  you  are  preserving  it  towards  me,  but  not  with 
regard  to  Blum,  Kemeny  (one  of  Revai’s  aliases — Gy.B.)  and 
Hollander  (Imre  Sallai— Gy.B.).  You  have  contributed  to 
Blum’s  anti-Bolshevik  theses,  which  attempt  to  convert  the 
Party  into  a  party  of  democratic  reforms.  You  have  contributed  to 
passing  Blum’s  opportunism  under  silence.... 

With  regard  to  the  Robert  (Szanto)  affair,  Kun  wrote: 

The  stupidity  of  Robert  is  no  reason  for  you  to  become  a  club 
in  the  hands  of  the  Blum  and  Kemeny  clique....  You  must  see  in 
whose  interest  it  is  to  show  up  Robert’s  real  mistakes  as 
“right-wing  danger.”  Robert’s  mistakes  are  quite  minimal  in 
comparison  with  what  they  are  doing,  for  instance,  in  the 
matter  of  the  unions,  of  the  “Blum  Theses”....  I  do  not  expect 
anyone  to  think  with  my  head,  but  what  I  see  in  your  case  is 
that  in  your  eagerness  to  avoid  thinking  with  my  head,  you 
have  chosen  the  heads  of  Kemeny  and  Blum.  If  you  are 
incapable  of  thinking  with  your  own  head,  between  Blum’s  and 
mine  you  should  chose  mine  after  all.43 

On  the  same  day  Kun  wrote  a  joint  letter  to  Orosz  and  Muller.  In  this 
letter  he  instructed  them  to  do  their  best  to  postpone  the  congress,  there 
being  a  real  danger  that  the  “opportunists  would  take  charge  of  its  prepa¬ 
ration.  Therefore  Kelemen  (Muller)  should  immediately  go  down  (mean¬ 
ing  to  Hungary)  and  take  charge  of  matters.”  In  the  same  letter  he 
referred  to  the  “Blum  Theses”  as  “unheard-of,  hair-raising  opportunism.”44 

In  response  to  the  letter  Szantd  went  into  counterattack.  He  issued 
a  declaration:  “the  Committee  Abroad  does  not  have  the  right  to 
emboss  the  mantle  of  ‘Bolshevik*  against  me.  Although  I  have  with¬ 
drawn  my  polemical  articles,  this  does  not  mean  that  it  gives  you  the 
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right  to  use  them  as  examples  of  opportunism.”46 

A  parallel  scenario  took  place  within  the  Landler  faction.  Itevai, 
recognizing  that  under  the  circumstances  the  ‘"Blum  Theses”  could  not 
be  defended,  dissociated  himself  from  them,  and  stood  at  the  helm  of 
the  struggle  against  the  “opportunist  tendencies”  they  comprised. 

By  then  the  factional  dispute  had  permeated  the  Party.  The  news 
had  reached  Hungary,  the  mid-level  party  cadres  found  out,  as  did 
the  political  section  of  the  police.  The  dispute  extended  to  all  areas  of 
party  life,  from  the  tactics  in  the  unions  to  the  commemoration  of 
the  deceased  Landler.  Regarding  the  latter,  Kun  wrote  sarcastically 
in  his  letter  of  April  8  to  Orosz  and  Mailer: 

I  am  waiting  to  see  when  the  Lenin  Institute  will  be  renamed 
the  Lenin-Landler  institute.  Someone  said  that  after  Deak’s 
death  his  seat  in  Parliament  was  left  vacant  and  covered 
with  a  funeral  reef.  I  have  no  objection  to  leaving  26  chairs 
vacant  in  the  cafes  of  Vienna  and  cover  them  with  reefs,  but 
this  is  rather  tasteless.46 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  these  letters  soon  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  opposite  faction,  which  did  not  fail  to  make  capital 
out  of  it. 

There  were  other  incidents  as  well.  In  May  1929,  the  Austrian 
police  discovered  the  newly  established  office  of  the  Committee 
Abroad.  It  arrested  Krejcsi,  the  head  of  the  office,  Muller,  a  member, 
and  the  typist  Rozsa  Heszky.  Although  they  were  soon  released,  it 
became  impossible  for  them  to  continue  their  activities  in  Austria. 
On  the  basis  of  the  records  found  in  that  office  and  duly  forwarded  to 
the  Hungarian  police,  arrests  were  made  in  Budapest  as  well: 
Orosz,  who  had  barely  reached  Hungary  in  order  to  comply  with 
Kun’s  instructions  “to  take  over  the  matter  of  preparing  the 
Congress”  was  one  of  the  victims.  Orosz  could  not  withstand  the  tor¬ 
tures  inflicted  on  him  at  the  police  station:  he  confessed.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  Hay,  sent  to  Budapest  without  adequate  preparation,  was 
also  arrested.47 

At  the  same  time,  and  partly  as  a  result  of  these  incidents,  a  new 
factor  appeared  in  the  front  lines  of  the  factions:  the  vanguard  of  the 
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underground  movement  in  Hungary  became  involved. 

Until  the  summer  of  1929  the  actual  lead  of  the  Party  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  Abroad.  The  Committee  would  regularly  dis¬ 
patch  to  Hungary  some  older  exile  who  had  lived  through  the 
Hungarian  Soviet  Republic,  and  who  would  then  act  in  the  name  of 
the  Central  Committee  (although  not  formally  empowered  to  do  so). 
Those  in  the  country  would  generally  submit  to  hi9  instructions,  part¬ 
ly  because  they  felt  he  had  more  experience,  and  partly  because  he 
brought  instructions  from  the  Comintern.  Moreover,  the  Committee 
Abroad  represented  continuity,  as  opposed  to  the  turnover  in  the  van¬ 
guard  in  Hungary. 

When,  however,  the  police  arrested  Orosz  and  Hay  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession,  there  was  no  one  left  who  could  be  sent  to  Hungary  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  Those  in  the  country  declared  that  they  did  not 
need  a  leader  from  “above,”  that  they  were  capable  of  leading  the 
party  themselves;  for  by  that  time  the  news  of  the  factional  disputes 
had  reached  at  least  the  upper  level  officials,  eliciting  distaste.  Those 
in  Hungary  had  no  time  for  bickering.  After  the  day's  work  of  eight  or 
nine  hours  they  had  to  attend  secret  meetings,  participate  in  union 
activities,  distribute  leaflets.  To  them  the  bickering  among  the  lead¬ 
ers  was  not  only  superfluous  but  harmful.  Of  course,  they  general¬ 
ized:  they  invented  the  term  “exile  opportunism”  lumping  together 
all  exiles,  regardless  of  allegiance. 

The  leaders  of  this  group  were  Sandor  Szerenyi  (alias  Sas), 
Jdzsef  Bergmann  (Barna),  Marton  Lovas,  Ferenc  Bodr,  Istvan 
Rostais,  Em6  Normai.  They  were  all  workers  in  the  age  group  24  to 
30,  with  four  to  five  years  experience  in  the  movement.  Most  had 
grown  up  within  the  Socialist  Workers’  Party  of  Hungary  and  had  sat 
in  jail  after  the  arrest  of  Zoltan  Sz^ntd  in  1927,  being  released  about 
this  time — beginning  of  1929.  Unlike  most  exiles,  they  were  all  blue- 
collar  workers  who  lived  among  other  workers  on  their  job  and  in  the 
unions.  The  leaders  of  the  Comintern,  fed  up  with  the  arguments 
among  the  exiles  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary,  sympathized 
with  them.  Moreover,  the  worker  cadres  of  Hungary  fit  into  the  mold 
of  the  “new”  leaders  the  Comintern  believed  to  be  ideal. 

The  Szerenyi  group  made  its  appearance  on  the  scene  with  the 
demand  that  the  Secretariat  should  not  be  subordinated  to  the 
Committee  Abroad,  but  be  granted  equal  status  within  the  Central 
Committee.  There  could  be  no  formal  objection  to  such  a  demand, 
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and  the  Committee  Abroad  gave  in  practically  without  resistance. 
But  both  factions  had  extensive  ulterior  motives. 

Aware  of  the  new  line  of  the  Comintern,  Kun  knew  that  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary  could  not  be  an  exception.  He  was  con¬ 
fident  that  he  could  bring  those  in  Hungary  under  his  own  influence 
and  use  their  help  to  dislodge  the  Landler  faction  from  the  saddle. 
He  did  not  hesitate  in  recognizing  their  aptitude  for  leadership. 
Those  of  them  who  travelled  to  Moscow  were  almost  dizzy  with  the 
attentions  Kun  bestowed  upon  them.  It  was  an  exhilarating  experi¬ 
ence  for  a  young  Communist,  acquainted  with  the  great  names  of  the 
movement  only  from  a  respectful  distance,  to  be  taken  to  the  apart¬ 
ment  of  the  legendary  leader  of  the  Soviet  Republic,  to  be  treated  as 
an  “equal,”  to  be  taken  by  the  arm  and  introduced  to  Kun’s  friends, 
the  leaders  of  the  international  Communist  movement  and  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Soviet  Party.  Moreover,  he  would  introduce  then  as  a  “great 
revolutionary*  who  “could  be  trusted!”  Kun  also  initiated  these 
young  men  into  “secrets”  of  leadership  personally.  Not  only  were  they 
bound  to  realize  what  a  great  power  the  leader  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Hungary  was  out  there  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  also  that  he 
counted  on  them:  that  they  had  no  reason  to  confront  him.4* 

The  members  of  the  Landler  faction  did  not  remain  idle.  They 
knew  they  had  the  advantage  of  the  moment;  they  knew  these  young 
men  from  further  back  and  closer  up  than  Kun.  Lukacs  and  all  those 
who,  in  Vienna,  prepared  these  young  men  from  Hungary  for  their 
trip  to  the  Soviet  Union,  provided  them  not  only  with  appropriate 
documents,  but  also  with  “good  advice,”  the  most  basic  being  not  to 
fall  under  the  influence  of  Kun.  In  order  to  make  sure  these  young 
men  remained  immune,  they  informed  them  of  the  latest  incidents  in 
the  Hungarian  Club  of  Moscow. 

In  the  summer  of  1929  an  election  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Hungarian  Club,  within  which  the  Kun  faction  had  enjoyed  a  safe 
majority.  The  results  of  the  secret  balloting  proved  all  the  more  sen¬ 
sational;  Kun  and  his  followers  were  not  reelected.  Jozsef  Horvath,  a 
Communist  from  Cegled,  who  had  been  condemned  to  fifteen  years  in 
jail  for  his  activities  during  the  Soviet  Republic,  and  who  was  part  of 
the  prisoner  exchange,  was  chosen  to  head  the  club.  Of  course,  this 
outcome  was  not  the  result  of  spontaneous  preference;  it  had  been 
carefully  prepared  by  the  Landler  group  in  Moscow. 

**  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  Recollections  of  Sdndor  Siertnyi,  Mrirton  Lovaa, 
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Kun  lost  his  temper  and  did  something  that  cannot  be  described 
as  loyal  to  the  Party;  he  gave  instructions  to  Bela  Bird,  who  held  a 
high  office  within  the  GPU,  to  arrest  the  elected  members,  as  well  as 
those  who  had  prepared  the  elections.  Thus,  soon  after  the  vote, 
Horvath,  Istvan  HdrOmpd,  Jozsef  Greiner,  Karoly  Palinkas,  Gyula 
Szabo,  Pal  Nemenyi  and  their  companions  found  themselves  in 
detention  at  the  Liublianka — altogether  some  twenty  individuals.49 
The  charge  against  them  was  Trotskyism.  The  contemplated  discipli¬ 
nary  action  was  to  expel  them  from  the  Party. 

But  this  was  not  yet  1937.  The  workers  of  the  Central  Control 
Commission  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party,  under  the  lead  of 
Iemelian  Iaroslavskii,  took  their  task  seriously.  They  soon  found  out 
that  there  was  no  Trotskyist  plot,  merely  Kun’s  personal  vendetta.  It 
is  said  that  Iaroslavskii  reported  directly  to  Stalin  that  he  found  the 
accused  innocent.  The  detained  were  released  within  one  or  two 
months,  although  several  had  to  be  treated  in  a  psychiatric  ward  for 
months  thereafter.60 

The  news  of  the  episode  was  broadcast  far  and  wide,  from  Vienna 
to  Cleveland.  If  nothing  else,  this  episode  was  sufficient  in  itself  to 
set  the  mood  among  the  young  Communists,  unfamiliar  with  the 
maze  of  factional  disputes,  against  Kun.  But  there  were  other  affairs 
in  the  arsenal  of  the  opposition:  Hungarian  Communists  mysterious¬ 
ly  disappearing  in  Moscow,  some  known  only  by  reputation,  such  as 
Frida  Gardos,  and  some  who  were  personally  known  to  the  young 
Communists,  such  as  Ferenc  Bucsi  (Bucsi  was  arrested  by  the  GPU 
in  1928,  but  released  in  1929).  Of  course,  the  official  version  referred 
to  these  individuals  as  spies,  as  agents  of  the  Horthy  police,  but  it 
was  not  difficult  to  rouse  the  demon  of  skepticism  towards  such 
explanations.  Thus  the  “anti-faction”  group,  even  though  they  may 
not  have  turned  into  followers  of  the  Landler  group,  at  any  rate 
became  an  anti-Kun  faction.  For  the  time  being  the  Landlerites  could 
claim  victory.  And  this  was  significant,  because  now  came  the  turn  of 
those  negotiations  in  which  the  Comintern  discussed  the  situation  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  at  the  highest  levels. 

These  negotiations  took  place  between  September  18,  and  October 
7,  1929.  The  objective  of  the  committee  delegated  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Comintern  was  to  obtain  a  clear  picture  of  condi- 
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tions  within  the  Hungarian  Party,  to  put  an  end  to  factional  disputes, 
to  point  out  the  main  tasks  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary,  and 
create  favorable  political  and  personal  conditions  for  the  upcoming 
congress.  On  the  part  of  the  Comintern  the  members  were 
Manuilskii,  the  German  Philip  Dengel,  the  Czech  Pavel  Reimann— 
all  members  of  the  Executive  Comittee — as  well  as  several 
Comintern  officials  under  an  alias  (including  a  Pole  and  an 
Austrian).  On  the  part  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  Kun, 
Revai,  Sdndor  Szer^nyi,  Miiller,  B£la  Szantd  were  full-fledged  mem¬ 
bers.  Others  who  were  invited  and  actually  participated  were  Pal 
Rdth-Vdndor,  Istvan  Rostas,  Jen<5  Varga,  Zoltan  R^Lkosi  (Bird).  The 
committee  met  ten  times. 

All  the  greater  and  lesser  issues  of  the  Hungarian  workers’  move¬ 
ment  came  up  in  these  discussions:  the  strategy  of  the  Party,  the 
agrarian  problem,  the  stand  with  regard  to  the  Trianon  Peace  Treaty, 
the  tactics  for  the  struggle  within  the  unions  as  well  as  particular 
struggles  such  as  the  strike  at  Salgotarjan,  elections  for  the  National 
Social  Security  Institute,  the  case  of  the  turners’  union  and  the  lock¬ 
smiths  who  left  their  union,  the  arrests.  The  tone  of  the  discussions 
waxed  increasingly  emotional. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  discussions  was  that  both  Revai  and 
Szerenyi  attacked  Kun  from  the  left.  The  speakers  felt  the  stand  of 
the  Sixth  Congress  of  the  Comintern  was  quite  obsolete,  even  oppor¬ 
tunistic.  For  instance,  one  of  the  major  points  Revai  brought  up  to 
demonstrate  Kun’s  opportunism  was  that  Kun  had  not  intervened 
sharply  enough  to  prevent  the  Congress  from  accepting  a  program 
that  did  not  discard  the  possibility  of  an  eventual  democratic  revolu¬ 
tion  in  Hungary.  Kun  did  not  defend  himself  by  stating  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  correct,  but  by  claiming  that  he  did  intervene  against  it. 
Another  charge  against  Kun  was  the  slogan  of  land  reform.  In  short, 
practically  all  the  conclusions  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  had 
reached  during  the  twenties  as  a  result  of  its  analysis  of  Hungarian 
society  were  now  described  as  serious  opportunistic  deviations.  Revai 
also  sharply  condemned  the  “Blum  Theses,”  denying  any  positive 
contribution. 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern  lis¬ 
tened  patiently  and  calmly  to  the  endless  tirades  (for  instance,  Revai 
spoke  for  six  hours);  only  rarely  did  they  make  remarks  to  the  effect 
that  the  Comintern  was  not  interested  in  the  dirt  of  the  factional  dis- 
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putes,  nor  in  quotes  from  each  other’s  correspondence,  but  rather  in 
the  basic  problems  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary. 

Varga  provided  some  refreshing  moments  during  his  analysis  of 
the  changes  in  the  structure  of  Hungarian  society.  With  regard  to  the 
factional  debate,  he  noted  clearly  and  objectively:  the  factions  within 
the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  had  existed  unchanged  since  1920. 
Hence  the  statements  of  Revai  with  regard  to  the  “Blum  Theses,”  or 
Kun’s  critique  of  the  platform  promoted  by  Robert  could  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  sincere.  He  spoke  in  favor  of  including  the  young  ones,  the 
“third  generation”  in  the  leadership.  He  criticized  Kun  for  his  care¬ 
lessness  during  conspiratorial  activities.  Referring  to  Nandor  Orosz, 
he  declared:  Kun  sent  personnel  to  Hungary  to  guaranteed  arrest, 
mostly  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  say  “we  too  have  contributed  to 
the  success  of  August  1!”  (International  Red  Day — an  anti-war 
demonstration  sponsored  by  the  Comintern — Gy.B.) 

Manuilskii,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  refused  to  accept  the 
role  of  arbiter  in  the  factional  disputes,  merely  passed  over  them.  In 
final  analysis,  the  decision  was  reflected  in  the  personnel  changes. 
There  was  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  Lukacs  must  be  relieved 
from  his  functions  with  the  Committee  Abroad.  Similarly,  Krejcsi, 
Gyula  Lengyel,  Em <5  Gen3  were  barred  from  party  activity.  Kun  was 
criticized  for  engaging  in  separate  correspondence  with  two  members 
of  the  Committee  Abroad,  but  he  was  defended  against  the  charges  of 
“appeasement”  and  “rightism.” 

One  resolution  stated  that  the  congress  of  the  Party  had  to  be 
called  urgently.  It  even  appointed  the  speakers  for  the  individual 
items  on  the  agenda:  Kun,  Szerenyi,  Boer,  Revai,  Lovas.  It  set  up  a 
committee,  composed  of  Kun,  Szerenyi  and  Revai,  to  draft  an  “Open 
Letter”  which  would  constitute  the  basis  of  the  discussions  of  the 
Congress.  It  brought  about  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the 
Committee  Abroad  must  be  transferred  from  Vienna.  It  adopted  mea¬ 
sures  to  improve  the  conspiracy.61 

Apart  from  all  their  subjective  elements,  two  consequences  of  the 
factional  disputes  had  a  tragic  effect  on  the  entire  future  of  the  Party. 
One  was  the  immeasurable  growth  of  sectarian  tendencies.  In  a  cool¬ 
er  atmosphere  it  would  have  been  possible  to  pay  greater  attention  to 
the  actual  situation  of  the  Party,  to  the  actual  conditions  facing  it. 
With  sectarianism  reality  was  not  what  mattered;  what  mattered 
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was  to  deny  the  other  side  the  chance  of  exploiting  the  charge  of 
“opportunism.”  This  consideration  was  one  reason  why  the  picture 
drawn  by  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  was  so  drastically  unre¬ 
alistic  and  led  to  such  erroneous  conclusions  and  ill-fated  actions. 

The  other  consequence  had  to  do  with  conspiracy,  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  Party  impervious  to  the  enemy.  Every  Communist  official 
was  hampered  by  the  awareness  that  agents  of  the  Horthy  regime 
were  active  in  their  midst.  Everyone,  regardless  of  factional  alle¬ 
giance,  considered  it  a  basic  duty  to  unmask  the  intruder.  Because  of 
the  disputes  the  atmosphere  was  such  that  everyone  was  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  agent  was  in  the  ranks  of  the  other  faction,  there¬ 
fore,  “we  may  trust  only  those  who  belong  to  our  own  faction.”  This 
perception  made  the  work  of  the  agents  rather  easy. 

The  preparations  for  the  Congress  were  undertaken  energetically. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  underground  Communist 
Party  of  Hungary  the  delegates  were  elected.  True,  the  term  “elec¬ 
tions”  is  rather  euphemistic,  given  the  context  of  the  ritual:  persons 
who  knew  each  other  only  by  their  alias  would  “elect”  someone  they 
did  not  know  (and,  in  most  cases,  was  not  even  present  during  the 
voting),  and  whose  principal  merit  may  have  been  that  the  unknown 
representative  of  the  Party’s  higher  echelon  considered  her  or  him 
appropriate  for  the  task.  But  the  rule  was  the  rule:  only  those  who 
had  been  “elected”  as  delegates  had  the  right  to  vote  at  the  congress. 

Of  course,  Kun  could  not  travel  to  Hungary.  Therefore  it  was  the 
task  of  the  Secretariat  in  Hungary  to  elect  him  in  absentia.  The  mat¬ 
ter  came  up  at  the  Party  Conference  of  the  Southern  District  of 
Budapest  on  November  29,  1929.  Thus  it  was  the  district  comprising 
the  workers  of  Ferencvaros,  Pesterzsebet,  and  Csepel  that  delegated 
him  to  the  Congress.42 

In  the  meantime  the  “Open  Letter”  analyzing  Hungarian  society 
was  drafted.  It  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  socialist  revolution  was 
the  only  possible  one  in  Hungary.  From  the  state  of  the  workers’ 
movement  it  also  concluded  that  “Social  Democracy  was  evolving  into 
Social  Fascism.”  It  saw  the  possibility  of  a  united  front  only  from 
below,  at  the  level  of  the  Social  Democratic  worker.  It  posited  as  a 
task  the  creation  of  “underground  red  unions.”  With  such  assertions 
it  was  promoting  sectarian  tendencies  within  the  party.  This  same 
document,  however,  as  so  many  of  the  previous  ones,  took  a  stand 
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against  factional  groupings.  It  pointed  out:  whoever  initiates  faction¬ 
al  struggle,  or  continues  it,  has  to  be  ruthlessly  kept  away  from  party 
leadership,  and  even  from  membership  in  the  Party.65 

In  January  1930  members  of  the  new  leadership  reached  Moscow 
one  by  one.  Kun  now  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  those  workers 
turned  leaders  who  represented  the  generation  after  the  Hungarian 
Soviet  Republic:  Lovas,  Boer,  Normai. 

The  main  issue  continued  to  be  the  elimination  of  factional  dis¬ 
putes.  Yet  the  only  thing  accomplished  was  to  clarify  the  front  lines: 
the  representatives  of  the  new  generation  allied  themselves  with 
those  of  the  Landler  faction,  Revai  and  Lukacs,  against  Kun,  while 
the  Comintern  officials  were  determined  to  maintain  Kun  in  his  lead¬ 
ing  position.64 

The  officials  coming  from  Hungary  accused  Kun  of  various  impro¬ 
prieties:  lack  of  eamesty  or  failure  to  work  with  them  in  the  spirit  of 
the  “Open  Letter;”  of  intrigue,  trying  to  pit  them  against  the 
Comintern;  of  insisting  on  sending  his  own  men  to  direct  under¬ 
ground  work  in  Hungary,  even  though  not  qualified;  of  approaching 
important  political  issues  on  the  basis  of  cronyism  rather  than  princi¬ 
ples;  of  giving  no  importance  to  whether  a  given  position  was  correct 
or  not,  but  rather  to  who  was  taking  it.  They  also  claimed  that  Kun 
considered  left-wing  deviation  as  the  main  danger  to  the  Party  and  to 
the  entire  Comintern.  They  sent  a  memorandum  regarding  all  this  to 
the  Political  Secretariat  of  the  Comintern.56 

Kun  drafted  his  own  memorandum.  In  it  he  denied  the  charges 
against  him,  but  added:  in  his  opinion  it  was  indeed  left-wing  devia¬ 
tion  that  was  plaguing  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  He  even 
specified  these  deviations:  for  instance,  the  decision  to  boycott  the 
unions,  the  reluctance  to  take  advantage  of  legal  opportunities,  com¬ 
ing  up  with  short-term  demands  that  could  obviously  not  be  achieved 
within  the  capitalist  system.56 

Under  the  circumstances  Kun  showed  courage  in  speaking  out 
against  the  “mainstream,”  practically  providing  evidence  to  support 
the  charges  brought  up  against  him  earlier,  according  to  which  he 
was  “soft  on  opportunism.”  True,  in  his  denunciation  of  left-wing  mis¬ 
takes  he  did  not  go  as  far  as  to  denounce  the  essence  of  sectarianism. 

u0j  Mdrcius,  November-December  1929. 
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He  did  not  explain  that  the  Comintern,  much  like  the  Communist 
Party  of  Hungary,  assessed  the  prospects  of  world  revolution  incor¬ 
rectly;  that  it  was  mistaken  about  Fascism  and  Social  Democracy  as 
well  (indeed,  not  a  single  Communist  leader  had  come  that  far  at 
that  time).  But  he  did  take  a  stand  against  the  excesses  of  sectarian 
politics  and  tried  to  prune  these  offshoots,  leaving  himself  wide  open. 

In  his  memorandum  Kun  also  responded  to  the  charge  that  he 
continued  to  engage  in  factional  activities.  By  way  of  denial  he  men¬ 
tioned  that  he  was  able  to  work  together  with  R^vai  quite  well,  even 
though  there  were  ten  years  of  factional  confrontation  behind  them.57 

The  Comintern — namely  Manuilskii  and  Dengel — repeatedly  tried 
to  pacify  the  confronting  parties,  with  little  success.  Finally  they 
were  forced  to  declare  that  the  Comintern  insisted  that  Kun  remain 
in  his  leadership  role  within  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary. 

In  February  the  rank  and  file  delegates  to  the  Congress  reached 
Moscow,  and  Kun  took  charge  of  the  technical  details:  the  reception 
and  housing  of  the  delegates,  the  securing  of  an  appropriate  locale  for 
the  Congress.  The  town  of  Apralevka,  about  40  kilometers  from 
Moscow,  seemed  best  suited  for  the  purpose.  It  was  important  to  keep 
the  identity  of  the  participants  and  the  congress  itself  a  secret.  The 
city  of  Moscow,  where  intelligence  agents  disguised  as  journalists, 
businessmen,  diplomats,  scientists  proliferated,  could  not  offer  such 
guarantees.  Near  the  town  Apralevka,  in  the  Sovkhoz  named  “May 
1,”  there  was  a  two  story  wood  frame  building  under  the  protection  of 
the  GPU.  This  was  where  the  congresses,  not  only  of  the  Hungarian 
Party,  but  of  other  underground  parties  (including  the  Chinese  and 
Romanian)  were  held  in  those  years. 

The  future  already  knows,  but  the  contemporaries  could  only  sus¬ 
pect,  that  these  conspiratorial  precautions  were  in  vain.  Hetenyi  and 
Schweinitzer  knew  about  the  Congress  in  advance  and  refrained 
from  setting  obstacles  to  it  only  in  the  hope  of  making  good  use,  in 
the  long  run,  of  the  information  to  be  provided  by  their  agent. 

In  the  meantime  Kun  became  acquainted  with  the  new  generation 
of  party  members.  He  spent  much  time  with  the  agrarian  workers 
from  the  plains — Antal  Tisza  from  Szolnok,  Jozsef  Maki  from 
Mez<5tiir — with  the  miners,  among  whom  Jozsef  Pothornik  was 
already  known  to  him  from  LuCenec  [Losonc]  in  March  1928,  with 
the  delegates  from  the  working  class  districts  of  Angyalftild,  Ujpest, 
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Ferencvaros.  A  man  from  Kaposvar,  Imre  Nagy,  informed  him  about 
the  Party’s  work  in  the  countryside. 

The  delegates  represented  some  400  party  members — the  number 
of  Communists  in  touch  with  the  center  through  underground  chan¬ 
nels  at  that  period.  The  membership  count  of  an  underground  Party 
cannot  include  the  members  of  those  organizations  which  had  lost 
contact  with  the  center;  nor  can  it  include  those  sitting  in  jail  at  that 
moment.  Nor  did  those  Communists  count  as  party  members  who 
had  been  released  from  jail  recently  and  with  whom  the  Party  did 
not  renew  ties  for  a  while,  to  avoid  risks.  Of  course,  those  persons 
who  merely  sympathized  with  the  Party,  but  had  not  established  con¬ 
tact  with  any  underground  organization,  cannot  be  counted  either. 

The  Congress  opened  on  February  27,  1930,  a  Thursday  after¬ 
noon.  There  was  no  opening  ceremony.  Looking  out  the  window  the 
delegates  could  see  an  estate  covered  with  snow  where  everyone 
went  about  their  usual  farming  activities. 

Kun  was  the  one  to  speak  about  the  political  situation  in  Hungary. 
He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  an  anti-Soviet  war  with  Hungarian 
participation  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Bethlen  regime  (the  fact 
that  Hungary  had  practically  no  army,  whereas  its  weaponry  consist¬ 
ed  of  firearms  phased  out  during  World  War  I,  was  simply  disregard¬ 
ed  by  Kun).  He  predicted  a  deterioration  of  the  internal  situation,  the 
sharpening  of  conflicts.  He  felt  that  the  number  one  savior  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  regime  would  be  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  ready  to  ally  itself 
with  the  Fascists.  He  saw  the  only  possible  resolution  of  the 
Hungarian  crisis  in  a  proletarian  revolution  led  by  the  Communist 
Party.  In  order  to  hasten  the  process  the  Communists  must  initiate 
actions  which  would  make  the  masses  aware  of  the  Party — for 
instance,  protests  by  the  unemployed,  strikes  by  those  employed.  He 
concluded  his  address  by  hailing  the  coming  victory  of  the  proletari¬ 
an  revolution.66 

As  the  above  makes  clear,  Kun’s  analysis  of  Hungarian  society 
was  way  off  the  mark.  The  events  of  the  coming  years  did  not  resem¬ 
ble  the  picture  presented  by  Kun  even  from  a  distance.  It  is  small 
comfort  that  the  same  could  be  said  about  any  document  produced  by 
the  Comintern  in  those  years. 

Those  who  commented  on  the  speech  generally  attacked  Kun  head 
on — not  because  of  the  contents  of  his  speech  but  on  account  of  his 
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earlier  activities  within  his  faction.69  Kun's  reply  was  that  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary  had  buried  factional  struggles  once 
and  for  all.*0 

The  Congress  sat  for  over  two  weeks.  In  the  meantime,  Kun  fell 
ill,  and  had  to  travel  to  Moscow  for  treatment.  Moreover,  it  was  his 
task  to  make  it  possible  for  the  delegates  to  travel  around  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Congress. 

The  Central  Committee  elected  at  the  Congress  did  not  return 
home  immediately.  They  held  a  few  meetings  in  Moscow,  which  Kun 
could  attend.  Much  as  during  his  stay  in  Vienna,  he  was  able  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Party’s  day  to  day  work:  among  the  issues  discussed 
with  members  of  the  Central  Committee  (Szerdnyi,  Bo£r,  Normai, 
Lovas,  Bergmann)  were  work  within  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  the 
preparation  of  the  Second  Congress  of  the  Communist  Youth,  the 
financial  situation  of  the  Party,  and  the  problem  of  bringing  out  cer¬ 
tain  Communists  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Jozsef  Madzsar,  whom  they 
proposed  to  make  the  central  figure  in  the  above-ground  party  orga¬ 
nization,  was  oft  mentioned.61  Kun  was  to  meet  him  two  years  later, 
when  he  escaped  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  avoid  police  persecution. 

In  April  the  delegates  and  the  majority  of  the  Central  Committee 
returned  to  Hungary.  Only  Bergmann  remained  in  Moscow  as  the 
Committee’s  new  representative  in  the  Comintern. 

Bergmann’s  original  trade  was  carpentry.  He  came  into  contact 
with  the  Communist  opposition  within  the  Woodworkers  Union,  and 
joined  the  Party.  He  was  elevated  to  the  leadership  of  the  Carpenter’s 
Section,  and  thus  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  gained  valuable 
influence  within  the  union.  In  1928  he  was  the  Party’s  delegate  to  the 
Sixth  Congress  of  the  Comintern.  Among  the  new  officials  he  counted 
as  one  who,  besides  Szerenyi,  was  somewhat  familiar  with  the  orga¬ 
nizations  of  international  Communism. 

This  extremely  self-confident  young  man  of  24  developed  a  dislike 
for  Kun.  Apparently  he  felt  oppressed  by  the  latter’s  prestige  and 
power,  his  incomparably  greater  knowledge,  his  patronizing  man¬ 
ners.  He  attempted  to  make  up  for  these  deficiencies  with  petty  but 
continuous  intrigue.  He  did  not  keep  Kun  regularly  informed  regard¬ 
ing  the  affairs  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary,  sought  out  those 
Comintern  officials  whose  relations  with  Kun  were  poor,  collected 
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compromising  documents  against  him.”  He  did  not  suspect  that  he 
would  have  to  pay  for  it  with  his  life. 

1930  was  a  dark  year  for  the  Hungarian  Communist  movement. 
Of  the  twenty-five  years  of  underground  activity  this  was  the  only 
time  the  police,  in  six  raids,  arrested  the  members  of  the  leading 
organizations — the  Secretariat  and  the  Budapest  Party  Committee. 
In  January,  while  the  members  of  the  Central  Committee  were 
preparing  the  Congress  in  Moscow,  Jozsef  Csapd  and  companions, 
acting  officials  of  the  Secretariat,  were  arrested:  the  police  also  dis¬ 
covered  the  press  where  the  Kommunista  was  being  printed.  At  the 
end  of  April  it  arrested  Zoltan  FUrst,  a  member  of  the  Central 
Committee  who  had  returned  home,  along  with  two  staff  members  of 
the  Secretariat,  Vera  Horvath  and  Agoston  Winkler.  At  the  end  of 
July  Emb  Normai,  in  charge  of  the  Secretariat  for  the  moment,  and 
his  companions  were  taken  into  custody.  In  early  September  it  was 
the  turn  of  Pal  Foldes,  the  leader  of  the  staff  and  his  companion;  at 
the  end  of  October  Istvan  Rost as  and  Bela  Juranovszki,  members  of 
the  Central  Committee,  and  companions,  were  arrested.  At  the  end 
of  December  Jozsef  Revai  and  the  remaining  members  of  the  Central 
Committee  were  arrested.63 

These  arrests  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  them  left  no 
doubt  that  there  was  one  or  more  police  agents  among  the  Party 
leaders;  their  identity  remained  a  mystery. 

When  Kun  started  getting  acquainted  with  the  leaders  coming 
from  Hungary  in  the  fall  of  1929,  he  already  suspected  that  someone 
among  them  was  an  agent.  This  unexpressed  idea  bothered  him  in 
his  conversations  with  them.  Since  he  could  not  identify  the  agent, 
he  resorted  to  the  hypothesis  that  they  all  were. 

Nor  was  it  difficult  for  him  to  actually  believe  that,  given  that  the 
members  of  the  Central  Committee  were  attacking  him  unceasingly. 
Was  it  not  in  the  interest  of  the  enemies  of  Communism  to  discredit 
him  and  keep  him  away  from  party  leadership?  Being  a  passionate 
person,  anger  usually  led  him  to  assume  the  worst  about  his  enemies. 

Moreover,  letters  from  members  of  the  Central  Committee  were 
received  by  the  International  Control  Commission  of  the  Comintern 
in  Moscow,  one  after  the  other,  denouncing  each  other  as  spies.  This 
was  nothing  unusual.  Those  who,  just  like  Kun,  felt  responsible  for 
the  Party,  were  also  busy  looking  for  spies,  and  since  they  had  no 
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other  means  at  their  disposal,  pieced  their  conclusions  together  from 
the  mosaics  of  circumstancial  evidence,  most  of  the  time  mistakenly. 
The  International  Control  Commission,  which  involved  Kun  and  oth¬ 
ers  named  by  Kun  in  the  investigation,  started  from  the  premise  that 
the  agent  himself  would  write  such  letters  to  avoid  becoming  an 
object  of  suspicion.  Thus  the  authors  of  the  letters  were  just  as  sus¬ 
pect  as  those  whom  they  denounced.  Moreover,  the  Commission  had 
to  consider  that  the  accusation  of  the  spy  could  be  abused  by  some  for 
factional  purposes,  as  a  way  of  eliminating  the  opposition. 

Kun’s  distrust  of  the  leadership  in  Hungary  and  the  concerns 
about  infiltration,  prompted  him  to  undertake  an  ill-fated  measure  in 
the  summer  of  1930.  Starting  from  the  premise  that  he  could  fully 
rely  only  on  those  he  had  known  for  a  long  time,  he  sent  two  young 
workers  from  Moscow,  Istvan  GtirOg  and  Janos  Gajdos,  for  party 
assignment  in  Hungary,  without  asking  the  Central  Committee.  Both 
had  reached  the  Soviet  Union  as  teenagers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twenties,  the  sons  of  exchanged  Communists.  They  grew  up  in  a 
Soviet  environment,  they  were  burning  with  revolutionary  zeal,  and 
they  were  prepared  to  take  on  any  mission  assigned  to  them  by  the 
Party.  They  had  no  idea  about  conditions  in  Hungary,  about  under¬ 
ground  work,  or  about  conspiracy.  Kun,  however,  felt  that  a  few  con¬ 
versations  with  the  young  men  would  make  up  for  these  deficiencies. 
Providing  them  with  some  addresses  and  documents,  he  sent  them 
off  to  Budapest. 

Within  few  days  of  their  arrival  these  two  members  of  the 
Komsomol  had  already  accumulated  such  a  mass  of  careless  mis¬ 
takes  that  even  an  organization  far  less  experienced  than  the 
Hungarian  police  would  have  been  alerted.  Living  together  in  a  sub¬ 
let  room  they  spoke  Russian  in  the  presence  of  the  landlord,  brought 
along  clothing  marked  with  cyrillic  letters,  etc.  At  first  Hetenyi  and 
company  would  not  believe  their  eyes;  they  were  not  accustomed  to 
so  much  amateurism  on  the  part  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Hungary.  When  they  found  what  it  was  all  about,  they  did  not  hurry 
to  arrest  the  two  young  men.  They  bided  their  time  until  the  two  led 
them  to  every  important  address  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Hungary.  Then  they  waited  some  more,  in  the  hope  of  making  “some 
truly  big  catch”  with  the  help  of  the  enthusiastic  youngsters.  They 
were  not  disappointed. 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Committee  Abroad,  Revai 
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was  expected  in  Hungary  at  the  end  of  December.  GflrOg  and  Gajdos 
were  entrusted  with  the  preparation  of  his  arrival  and  his  reception. 

When  the  detectives  who  kept  a  constant  watch  over  the  young 
men  noticed  Revai  arriving  for  the  secret  meeting,  it  was  obvious  to 
them:  the  moment  to  strike  had  come. 

The  arrest  of  Revai  made  the  agents  of  the  political  investigation 
section  so  happy  that  they  did  not  harm  the  two  young  men,  in  fact, 
treated  them  with  good  humor.  After  a  relatively  short  stint  in  jail, 
they  were  allowed  to  return  to  the  Soviet  Union.*4 

Another  victim  of  the  search  for  undercover  agents  was  Ferenc 
Boer,  a  turner,  member  of  the  Central  Committee  who,  on  the  basis 
of  mistaken  combinations,  was  expelled  from  the  Party  in  September 
1930,  and  blacklisted  in  Kommunista .M 

Finally,  in  November  1930,  the  suspicions  led  to  the  real  culprit, 
one  Jozsef  Oancz. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the  last  two  arrests — that  of 
September  and  October — were  such  that  one  could  almost  with  cer¬ 
tainty  identify  him  as  the  mole  in  the  party.  This  was  the  conclusion 
reached  by  the  victims  of  the  arrests — Fflldes  and  Rostas — as  well  as 
by  those  members  of  the  Central  Committee  still  at  large,  Szerenyi  in 
the  lead. 

Jozsef  Oancz  was  among  the  most  effective  career  men  of  the 
Hungarian  police.  He  had  joined  the  Communist  movement  as  a 
young  steelworker  and  received  a  sentence  of  two  and  a  half  years 
during  the  Rakosi  trials.  The  detectives  of  the  political  section  sin¬ 
gled  out  the  talented  and  money  hungry  young  man.  He  was  still  in 
prison  when  the  offer  came  to  work  for  the  police,  in  exchange  for 
regular  pay.  Oancz  accepted  the  offer. 

Following  the  instructions  he  had  received,  Oancz  strove  to  do  out¬ 
standing  work  within  the  Party  after  his  release.  While  the  Party 
had  almost  no  footing  among  the  steelworkers,  the  Communist  group 
within  their  union  grew  strong  under  his  lead.  By  the  end  of  1928  we 
find  him  on  the  Budapest  Party  Committeee,  where  he  continued  to 
do  good  work;  he  played  a  significant  role  in  building  up  the  district 
Party  organizations,  in  enhancing  work  within  the  labor  unions.  As  a 
member  of  the  Budapest  Party  Committee  he  gained  an  increasingly 
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broad  view  of  the  scope  of  activities  in  the  Party.  Oancz  worked, 
building  the  Party  and  writing  reports. 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  Oancz’s  reports  that  Nrindor  Orosz  and 
Mihaly  Hay  were  arrested  in  the  summer  of  1929.  He  was  the  one 
who  led  the  agents  to  the  flat  where  Kommunista  was  edited  under 
the  direction  of  Istvdn  Friss.  It  was  from  him  that  Hetenyi  found  out 
who  was  in  charge  while  the  leaders  (including  Oancz  himself)  were 
away  attending  the  Congress.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates 
at  the  Congress  (even  presiding),  not  avoiding  factional  disputes; 
then  he  enumerated  all  the  delegates,  and  described  the  proceedings 
of  the  Congress,  the  events  in  front  and  behind  the  scenes.  He 
became  a  member  not  only  of  the  Central  Committee,  but  of  the  nar¬ 
rower  body,  the  Political  Committee,  in  charge  of  operations.  He 
always  knew  exactly  who  was  in  charge  in  Hungary,  where  could 
they  be  located,  where  was  the  press,  how  they  kept  in  touch.  Not 
only  did  he  participate  in  those  meetings  of  the  Central  Committee 
where  they  discussed  undercover  agents,  but  made  recommendations 
on  how  to  improve  things,  how  to  fight  against  the  spies  more  effec¬ 
tively. 

When,  in  the  fall  of  1930,  the  suspicions  focused  on  Oancz,  the 
Central  Committee  decided  to  delegate  him  to  Moscow.  This  was  not 
a  new  device  in  the  struggle  against  agents.  It  was  a  test  of  sorts: 
the  Committee  felt,  should  he  refuse  to  go,  he  would  be  admitting 
guilt.  If  he  did  go,  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Comintern  would 
have  an  easier  time  investigating  than  the  underground  movement 
at  home.  This  was  none  other  than  yet  another  example  of  the  typical 
illusions  regarding  the  “miracle-wielding”  abilities  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  truth,  neither  the  Comintern,  nor  the  Soviet  secret  police, 
nor  even  the  GPU  had  acccess  to  special  information  about  the 
cadres  coming  from  Hungary. 

Oancz’s  quick  return  to  the  Soviet  Union  (he  had  just  been  there 
in  March)  was  discussed  by  his  employers,  those  in  charge  of  the 
political  police.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  memoirs,  they  tried  to  dis¬ 
suade  him,  feeling  it  was  too  risky.  But  Oancz  was  self-confident. 
Well  aware  that  he  was  being  sent  because  he  was  under  suspicion, 
he  was  confident  that  he  would  be  able  to  turn  the  tables  in  other 
directions,  to  other  members  of  the  Central  Committee,  particularly 
Sandor  Szerenyi.  He  felt  he  could  convince  Kun  they  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  him  from  the  leadership  because  he  was  the  true  “Bolshevik, 
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that  the  persecution  against  him  was  due  to  factional  prejudices.  But 
this  time  he  was  wrong. 

Kun  did  not  accept  the  opinions  of  the  Central  committee  at  face 
value,  and  he  did  not  have  Oancz  arrested  immediately  upon  arrival. 
He  paid  close  attention  to  him.  He  took  Oancz  to  a  resort  (he  too 
deserved  a  rest),  where  they  had  long  conversations.  In  those  conver¬ 
sations,  Kun  sprung  some  seemingly  innocuous  “traps.”  When  Oancz 
fell  for  these  and  became  involved  in  contradictions,  then  began  to  lie 
right  and  left,  Kun  no  longer  had  to  hesitate.  The  agents  of  the  GPU 
arrested  Oancz  in  December  1930.  His  ulterior  fate  is  not  known." 

This  was  not  the  end  of  the  affair,  however.  The  Comintern  had  to 
deal  with  the  situation  of  the  Hungarian  Party  several  times  during 
the  year.  The  tone  of  the  negotiations  became  increasingly  acrimo¬ 
nious.  In  December  Piatnitskii  stated  openly:  they  were  disappoint¬ 
ed  in  the  new  Central  Committee,  adding  that  the  intrigues  against 
Kun  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  would  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
Manuilskii  complemented  this  with  the  lesson  learnt  from  the  Oancz 
affair,  to  wit  that  the  police  probably  had  a  hand  in  the  intrigues 
against  Kun.*7 

Because  of  this,  twice  during  1931,  in  February  and  July,  a  shad¬ 
ow  was  cast  over  the  disciplinary  measures  against  the  new  Central 
Committee.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern  held  the 
elected  members  of  the  Committee,  first  of  all  Szerenyi  and 
Bergmann,  responsible  for  the  security  crisis  within  the  Party,  since 
they  “allowed  the  Party  to  be  riddled  with  police  spies.”  The  resolu¬ 
tion  claimed  that  the  Central  Committee  failed  to  carry  out  the  reso¬ 
lutions  of  the  Second  Congress,  resorted  to  window-dressing,  and 
misled  the  Comintern  with  false  reports.  Consequently  Szerenyi  and 
Bergmann  were  relieved  of  their  offices  in  the  Hungarian  Party  by 
the  International  Control  Committee.** 

Thus,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  Central  Committee  elected  at 
the  Congress  disappeared  from  the  Party.  New  cadres  had  to  be 
placed  in  their  stead.  The  task  of  selecting  these  was  given  to  the 
Central  European  Secretariat  of  the  Comintern,  then  headed  by  the 
Latvian  Wilhelm  Knorin.  Knorin  gave  ample  consideration  to  the 
recommendations  of  Kun.  The  new  cadres  were  chosen  partly  from 
among  the  exiles,  partly  from  those  recently  released  from  jail. 
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Ferenc  Huszti  was  the  first  to  appear  in  Vienna.  He  arrived  with  a 
special  mission:  to  uncover  the  agents  and  provocateurs  who  had  infil¬ 
trated  the  Party.  He  was  well  qualified  for  this  task  by  his  past  and  his 
profession.  He  was  a  lawyer,  prosecutor  during  the  Soviet  Republic 
and  later,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  party  official,  one  of  those  Hungarians 
who  made  a  career  in  Soviet  politics.  Before  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary  he  was  a  member  of  the  All  Union 
Central  Executive  Committee  (VftIK),  the  office  which  corresponded 
to  the  later  Supreme  Soviet.  Among  those  mobilized  for  party  work  he 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  experienced,  the  best  prepared  for  leader¬ 
ship  role.  Moreover,  he  had  personal  contacts  within  the  Comintern: 
in  addition  to  Kun,  he  knew  Knorin  well. 

The  resolution  of  the  Comintern  stipulated  that  Huszti  was  not  to 
cross  the  Hungarian  borders,  his  work  had  to  be  executed  within  the 
framework  of  the  Committee  Abroad.  Thus  the  Comintern  meant  to 
ensure  continuity  in  party  work,  should  the  arrests  not  cease. 

Huszti  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  unmasking  police  agents.  His 
assistant  in  this  task  was  Ren6  Molnar,  the  lawyer  of  the  Red  Rescue, 
who  had  access  to  the  records  of  those  arrested.  As  a  result  the  “spy- 
almanach”  was  drafted — a  list  comprising  several  dozen  names,  pub¬ 
lished  serially  in  Kommunista.  Individuals  thus  unmasked  were  not 
only  expelled  from  the  Party,  but  were  regarded  with  contempt  and 
hatred  by  the  workers  in  general,  who  shunned  them  from  then  on. 
Although  Huszti  did  his  best  to  perform  his  mission  conscientiously, 
he  could  not  see  into  the  cards  of  the  Horthy  police  either.  His  judg¬ 
ments  were  based  mainly  on  assumptions.  This  explains  why  the 
majority  of  those  blacklisted  were — as  far  as  we  can  tell  today — inno¬ 
cent.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  quite  a  few  names  whose  identity  as 
police  agents  has  been  confirmed  by  the  documentation  that  became 
available  after  World  War  II.  This  kind  of  activity,  however,  may  result 
in  untold  tragedies;  those  unfairly  accused  usually  tried  to  recover 
their  honor  within  the  Party  after  1945,  but  only  a  few  succeeded. 

In  any  case,  Huszti  became  the  front  man  of  the  new  leadership  de 
facto ,  even  though  he  did  not  receive  the  title  of  secretary  or  chair  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary. 

In  the  early  twenties,  when  Huszti  was  still  in  Vienna,  he  belonged 
to  the  Landler  faction.  During  his  stay  in  the  Soviet  Union,  however, 
his  ties  to  the  Landler  group  dissolved  and,  by  1931,  he  was  essential¬ 
ly  beyond  all  factions.  In  any  case,  he  was  instructed  by  Knorin  “that 
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comrade  Kun’s  position  was  supreme,”  and  Huszti  tried  to  act 
accordingly. 

Besides  Huszti,  G^za  Gold  was  the  most  important  among  the  new 
arrivals.  Gold  was  a  talented  person  who  spoke  several  languages  and 
had  achieved  a  significant  career  in  the  Soviet  Union;  for  instance,  his 
articles  were  printed  in  Pravda.  He  was  Kun’s  favorite — his  wife  had 
stayed  for  a  while  with  the  Kun  family.®  The  third  person  was  Imre 
Sallai,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Landler  group.  As  already  men¬ 
tioned,  Sallai  worked  with  exemplary  discipline  in  Hungary  in  1928- 
29.  In  1929  he  returned  to  the  Soviet  Union,  where  he  became  a  pro¬ 
fessional  party  worker  in  the  Volga  German  Autonomous  Republic. 

There  was  also  talk  of  sending  to  Hungary  Ern<5  Ger<5,  Imre 
Friedman,  Frigyes  Karikas,  and  Imre  Komor  from  exile  in  France  or 
the  Soviet  Union.  Indeed,  Karikas  and  Friedmann  did  make  it  to 
Hungary,  whereas  Komor  went  later,  in  1933. 70 

Kun  did  not  have  as  many  problems  with  the  new  leadership  as 
with  the  previous  one.  The  factional  disputes  had  died  down,  or 
rather  were  transferred  to  where  the  previous  leadership  still  occupied 
positions:  to  the  Lenin  School  in  Moscow.  The  new  leaders  knew  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  renew  the  strruggles  in  face  of  the  Comintern’s  explicit  pro¬ 
hibition. 

The  place  of  the  dismissed  Bergmann  in  the  Comintern  was  taken 
by  Sandor  Poll,  recently  released  from  jail.  He  strove  for  constructive 
cooperation  with  Kun  and  succeeded  in  this  endeavor.  He  did  not 
remain  in  Moscow  for  long,  however,  as  he  was  called  home  for  Party 
work.  From  the  fall  of  1931  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  was  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  Comintern  by  Kun  or  by  Pal  Sebes. 

Kun’s  main  form  of  contact  with  the  Hungarian  Party  in  this  period 
was  his  correspondence  with  Huszti.  Huszti  reported  regularly  and  in 
great  detail  about  the  more  important  aspects  of  Party  work;  Kun 
replied,  gave  advice,  and  assisted  in  any  way  he  could.  For  instance,  in 
1931  he  launched  a  major  fund-raising  effort  for  the  Communist  Party 
of  Hungary  among  the  Hungarian  exiles  in  the  Soviet  Union;  he  even 
obtained  from  the  Soviet  financial  authorities  the  conversion  from 
ruble  into  hard  currency,  and  the  transfer  of  these  funds  to  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.71  He  strengthened  the  editorial  staff  of 


“Gold  lived  with  Goarina  Aganbegian,  an  Armenian  woman.  The  economist  Abel  Gezovich 
Aganbegian,  a  professor  and  advisor  to  Gorbachev,  is  the  son  of  Gold. 
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Sarld  <*s  Kalapdcs ,  the  periodical  of  the  exiles  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
promoting  closer  relations  between  the  periodical  and  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  He  created  a  committee  for  the  ideo¬ 
logical  support  of  the  Party.” 

The  problems  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  continued  to 
occupy  much  of  Kun’s  time.  In  the  fall  of  1931  Karoly  Kiss,  a  member 
of  the  Central  Committee,  arrived  in  Moscow.  In  conversations  with 
him,  partly  at  his  apartment,  partly  at  his  office  in  the  Comintern,  he 
sought  an  answer  to  the  question:  how  could  the  Party  overcome  its 
underground  predicament,  how  could  it  reach  wider  masses?  He 
noted  that  the  workers  had  created  mutual  aid  societies  at  some  of 
the  plants.  It  immediately  occurred  to  him  that  these  “could  be  coopt¬ 
ed”  as  cover  agencies.73  The  same  idea  was  expressed  in  his  letters  to 
the  Committee  Abroad.  He  also  proposed  that  the  Anti-Alcoholism 
Workers'  League  be  resurrected  as  a  Communist  cover  organization.74 
None  of  these  proposals  came  to  fruition. 

In  this  period  Kun  wrote  the  pamphlet  titled  The  Fight  Against 
Police  Spies ,  Secret  Agents,  Provocateurs,  commissioned  by  the  party. 
The  essay  surveys  the  experiences  accumulated  by  the  Communist 
Party  of  Hungary.  As  in  all  his  works  published  in  those  years,  he 
examines  the  problem  through  the  prism  of  “social  fascism  ”  Thus  he 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  most  agents  built  into  the  workers  move¬ 
ment  by  the  police  were  Social  Democratic  officials. 

The  timing  of  the  pamphlet  was  deliberate.  It  coincided  with  the 
mopping  up  of  the  remnants  of  the  Szerenyi-Bergmann  group. 

Since  1929  there  was  an  autonomous  Hungarian  group  within  the 
Lenin  School  sponsored  by  the  Comintern.  The  students  at  this 
school  were  usually  Communists  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
in  party  work  in  their  country  and  who  were  destined  for  leadership 
role.  The  courses  were  supposed  to  provide  the  students  with  the  nec¬ 
essary  theoretical  and  political  groundwork.  Some  students  were 
already  members  of  Central  Committees  before  the  school  was  estab¬ 
lished.  Underground  parties  also  detailed  comrades  just  released 
from  jail  to  this  school,  for  rest  and  recuperation,  to  receive  some 
kind  of  moral  compensation  for  their  sufferings,  and  intellectual 
ammunition  to  continue  the  struggle.  Upon  graduation  some 
returned  home  to  continue  party  work,  others  worked  on  the  staff  of 
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the  Comintern  or  in  the  ranks  of  some  fraternal  party.  Those  pre¬ 
vented  from  returning  home  because  of  health  problems,  family  cir¬ 
cumstance  or  some  other  reason,  settled  in  the  Soviet  Union,  where 
they  were  employed  according  to  their  training. 

At  the  beginning  of  1930  the  Hungarian  student  body  consisted 
mainly  of  those  detailed  by  the  Szerenyi-Bergmann  regime.  Among 
them  we  find  Karoly  Hazi,  Janos  Krieszl,  Marton  Lovas,  Janka 
Bruck,  as  well  as  several  Hungarians  from  Czechoslovakia  and 
France. 

The  dismissal  of  the  officials  elected  at  the  Second  Congress  and 
the  resolution  directed  against  them  elicited  intense  resentment  on 
the  part  of  those  students  who  stood  close  to  Szerenyi  and  Bergmann. 
The  conflict  exploded  in  April  1932:  the  group  selected  as  its  leaders 
Hazi,  Lovas,  and  Krieszl.  These  young  men  whipped  up  sentiments 
against  Kun.  They  claimed  that  “Kun  had  his  private  GPU  which 
arrested  innocent  people... (and  that)  whoever  did  not  pay  homage  to 
Kun  would  be  framed.”  They  also  criticized  the  resolution  of  June 
1931  of  the  Political  Secretariat  of  the  Comintern,  referring  to  it  as  a 
victory  of  the  “Kun-clique.1*76 

It  was  clear  that  this  group  was  bound  to  fail,  since  they  could  not 
count  on  support  from  any  quarters.  They  should  have  realized  this 
from  an  article  in  the  November  30,  1931,  issue  of  Pravda ,  if  from 
nothing  else.  This  article,  entitled  “Let  Us  Knock  Out  the  Weapon  of 
Provocation  from  the  Hands  of  the  Bourgeoisie!”  was  written  by  one 
V.  Insarov,  an  alias.  In  it  one  may  read: 

For  instance,  in  the  Hungarian  Communist  Party,  there  has 
been  factional  struggle  directed  against  comrade  Bela  Kun 
over  the  past  few  years.  As  it  turned  out,  this  struggle  was 
used,  and  partly  organized,  by  the  political  police.  First,  the 
police  had  to  discredit  one  of  the  best  Hungarian  Bolsheviks. 
Second,  initiating  an  unprincipled  fight,  it  was  able  to  smug¬ 
gle  its  own  agents  into  the  leading  organs  of  the  Party,  under 
the  guise  of  factionalism."76 

The  article  made  it  obvious  that  those  who  challenged  Kun  would 
henceforth  be  considered  police  agents. 
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Indeed,  so  it  happened.  Early  in  1932  the  Szerdnyi-Bergmann 
group  was  eliminated.  The  elimination  was  not  carried  out  by  Kun 
directly;  the  ideological  and  political  elimination  was  entrusted  to  Pfitl 
Sebes,  the  physical  liquidation  to  Bdla  Bird. 

The  career  of  both  persons  illustrates  that  the  tragedy  of  the 
Hungarian  underground  movement  resembled  the  drama  of  Beckett 
rather  than  that  of  Shakespeare.  The  protagonists  cannot  be  divided 
into  heroes  and  villains  from  the  outset;  their  role  changes  as  the 
drama  unfolds,  from  its  inner  dynamics. 

Pal  Sebes  was  one  of  the  outstanding  fighters  of  the  Hungarian 
Communist  movement.  All  six  of  the  male  siblings  in  his  family 
became  involved  in  the  party.  He  was  a  Communist  from  age  twenty, 
a  soldier  in  the  Red  Army  during  the  Hungarian  Soviet  Republic, 
then  active  in  the  opposition  within  the  unions,  and  later  in  the 
underground  staff  of  the  party,  for  years.  He  impressed  everyone  with 
his  extensive  knowledge,  his  reliability,  his  dedication.  During  the 
Congress  he  took  care  of  the  party's  day  to  day  business  in  Budapest. 
In  the  months  of  crisis  he  reflected  on  its  causes  and  shared  his  cogi¬ 
tations  with  the  Comintern,  in  a  written  memorandum.  When  he 
reached  Moscow  at  the  end  of  1930,  Kun  confided  in  him. 

Sebes  was  in  charge  of  the  stormy  meeting  at  the  Lenin  School  as 
a  result  of  which  the  members  of  the  Szerenyi  group  were  expelled 
from  the  party.77 

Soon  after  the  meeting  the  GPU  took  Szerenyi,  Bergmarm,  Hugo 
Kiss,  Karoly  Hazi,  Marton  Lovas,  Janos  Krieszl  into  custody.  The 
investigation  of  these  members  of  the  Central  Committee  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Bird,  much  as  in  the  case  of  previous  spy  affairs  (Ferenc 
Bucsi,  Janos  Kertesz,  Jozsef  Oancz). 

Before  the  revolutions  Bird  had  been  a  locksmith  with  the  Main 
Locomotive  Atelier  of  Istvantelek.  He  joined  the  Party  in  1918. 
During  the  Soviet  regime  he  became  the  military  commander  of 
Ersekiyvar.  After  the  collapse  he  participated  in  a  Communist  group 
as  a  courier  between  Budapest  and  Vienna.  He  was  arrested  in 
September  1920,  but  reached  the  Soviet  Union  in  1922,  as  a  result  of 
the  exchange  of  prisoners.  He  worked  for  a  while  as  a  locksmith,  then 
was  promoted;  he  was  transferred  to  the  GPU,  attending  night  school 
at  the  university.  He  rose  steadily  in  the  ranks  of  the  GPU  and 
became  a  leader  in  the  counter-intelligence  section.78  In  this  capacity 
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he  enjoyed  practically  unlimited  power. 

In  Bird’s  eyes  Kun  was  the  embodiment  of  the  party;  he  never 
doubted  Kun’s  words.  A  single  phone  call  from  Kun  was  sufficient  to 
set  the  powerful  machinery  at  his  disposal  into  motion.  If  Kun  per¬ 
ceived  someone  as  his  enemy  Biro  focussed  his  attention  on  those 
aspects  that  would  confirm  this  suspicion.  And  he  never  failed  to  find 
such  aspects. 

Biro  was  truly  convinced  that  he  was  sending  the  enemies  of 
Communism  to  the  camps  at  Vorkuta  and  Solovka.  We  know,  from 
the  accounts  of  his  victims,  that  he  was  no  sadist.  He  did  not  partici¬ 
pate  in  physical  tortures,  at  times  he  was  capable  of  humane  ges¬ 
tures.  In  1937  he  shared  Kun’s  fate,  and  was  purged  along  with  so 
many  Hungarian  exiles. 

Two  of  the  six  arrested,  Krieszl  and  Bergmann,  died  in  camp.  Four 
others  survived. 

The  plenary  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Party  was 
held  in  Vienna  in  May  1932.  The  participants  subjected  all  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  Party  to  close  scrutiny;  as  regards  its  level  and  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  issues  discussed  this  meeting  was  worth  a  congress.  Some 
who  had  worked  in  leading  positions  for  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half 
were  now  formally  inducted  into  the  Central  Committee:  thus  Imre 
Sallai,  Geza  Gold,  Karoly  Kiss,  GyOrgy  Killian,  Frigyes  Karikas. 

Huszti  provided  Kun  with  a  personal  account  of  the  work  of  the 
plenary  meeting.  At  this  conversation,  where  Sebes  was  also  present, 
“those  in  Moscow”  engaged  in  severe  critique  of  the  work  of  the  ple¬ 
nary.  While  admitting  that  the  conspiracy  had  improved  and  the 
underground  organizations  were  evolving,  they  did  not  think  the 
political  line  was  correct.  According  to  Kun  “the  borders  between 
Mihaly  Karolyi  and  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  were  becoming 
blurred. ^ 

What  was  behind  this  critique?  In  this  period  Karolyi  was  indeed 
close  to  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  In  1930,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  he  visited  the  Soviet  Union,  where  he  also  met  with  Kun. 
He  drafted  his  pamphlet  titled  The  Land  is  Yours!  which  was  very 
well  received  by  the  Communist  movement  in  Hungary.  The 
brochure  became  most  popular  among  the  peasants.  Karolyi’s  name 
was  a  great  draw,  assuming  legendary  proportions.  The  accounts 
from  Hungary  reported  on  this  development  with  satisfaction  and 
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even  enthusiasm. 

This  in  itself  would  have  been  sufficient  to  elicit  feelings  of  envy 
on  the  part  of  Kun.  After  all,  although  the  feeling  was  never 
expressed,  the  two  were  rivals  in  who  was  to  play  the  lead  among 
Hungarian  progressives.  Their  relations  had  hardly  changed  since 
1920.  Kun  knew  the  Party  needed  Kdrolyi,  but  did  not  acknowledge 
him  as  anything  more  than  a  “fellow-traveller”  with  whom  one  must 
go  along  in  the  fight  against  the  Horthy  regime,  but  only  at  the  prop¬ 
er  distance.  Keeping  this  distance  became  all  the  more  important  as 
the  danger  that  some  Communists  would  fall  under  Karolyi's  almost 
irresistible  spell  increased. 

The  relationship  between  Karikas  and  Kun  evolved  in  a  negative 
direction.  In  1917-19  Karikas  had  been  one  of  Kun’s  favorites.  He 
took  part  in  the  1917  uprising  in  Moscow,  then  became  a  founding 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary,  then  the  political  com¬ 
missar  of  the  Hungarian  Red  Army's  39th  Brigade — a  man  in  whom 
Kun  saw  the  prototype  of  the  class-conscious  Hungarian  worker. 
During  the  Vienna  years  Karikas  joined  the  Landler  faction,  and 
Kun  probably  did  not  forget  or  forgive  him  for  that;  but  recognizing 
that  Karikas  could  easily  be  swayed,  when  the  latter  reached  the 
Soviet  Union  Kun  helped  him — found  him  a  job,  encouraged  his  liter¬ 
ary  ambitions.  When  Karikas  was  recommended  to  replace  Gen5  as 
the  leader  of  the  Hungarian  exiles  in  France,  Kun  raised  no  objec¬ 
tions.  Once  in  France,  Karikas  no  longer  felt  the  oppressive  weight  of 
Kun’s  prestige.  He  made  himself  “independent”;  he  became  close  to 
Karolyi  who  liked  this  worker  with  common  sense,  free  of  all  dogma¬ 
tism.  Kun  was  bothered  by  this  turn. 

Kun  expressed  disapproval  about  the  membership  of  one  other 
person  on  the  Central  Committee:  he  did  not  think  Imre  Sallai  was 
worthy  of  it.80  Sallai  had  been  carrying  out  his  risky  mission  in  the 
Secretariat  of  the  Party  or  in  the  Committee  Abroad  for  fifteen 
months.  Nor  was  he  involved  in  sectarian  activities,  exhibiting  com¬ 
plete  loyalty  towards  Kun.  Yet  Kun,  it  seems,  could  not  forgive  him 
for  his  past  as  a  follower  of  Landler. 

Martial  law  was  in  effect  in  Hungary  at  this  time,  introduced  on 
September  20,  1931,  in  response  to  a  terrorist  attack  on  the  railroads, 
resulting  in  22  casualties.  It  listed  eleven  crimes,  including  Communist 
activity  at  the  leadership  level,  as  entailing  capital  punishment 
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On  June  15, 1932,  the  police  arrested  Sallai,  Sandor  FQrst,  Frigyes 
Karikas,  and  GyOrgy  Killian  in  an  apartment  in  Budapest.  The  docu¬ 
ments  found  at  the  apartment  made  it  obvious  that  these  persons 
were  leading  officials  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  According 
to  the  law,  therefore,  each  could  expect  the  death  sentence.  But  since 
international  protests  preceding  the  trial  were  louder  than  expected, 
the  authorities  compromised  by  placing  only  two  of  the  four  in  front 
of  the  court  martial.  Sallai  and  Furst  were  sentended  to  death  on 
July  29,  1932,  and  executed  by  hanging  that  same  day.  Karikas  and 
Killian  were  remanded  to  the  regular  courts  and  each  received  a 
three  year  jail  sentence. 

During  the  campaign  to  save  those  arrested  Kun's  whole  attitude 
was  somewhat  peculiar.  The  Committee  Abroad,  namely  Huszti,  in 
Berlin  at  the  time,  received  definite  news  about  the  arrests  on  July 
19.  He  immediately  cabled  the  information  to  Kun.  By  the  20th 
Hungarian  and  international  protests  were  under  way.  The  Commu¬ 
nist  press  the  world  over  sounded  the  alarm  bell  loud  and  clear: 
Sallai,  Karikas,  Furst  and  Killian  must  be  saved! 

Only  the  Soviet  press  remained  silent,  even  after  the  Hungarian 
papers  published  the  news.  It  was  not  until  July  22,  four  days  after 
the  arrests  became  public  in  Budapest,  that  a  couple  of  lines  men¬ 
tioning  them  were  printed  on  the  last  page  of  Pravda ,  in  small  print, 
among  insignificant  news  items  under  the  column  “International 
Chronicle.”  Not  even  a  line  after  that,  until  July  30,  the  day  following 
the  executions. 

One  might  assume  such  silence  was  a  manifestation  of  deliberate 
caution.  They  might  have  believed  in  Moscow  that  were  the  Soviet 
press  to  take  a  stand  on  behalf  of  the  accused  these  might  be  compro¬ 
mised,  the  work  of  defence  rendered  more  difficult.  Since  Sallai  was 
indeed  fingered  as  a  “Soviet  agent,”  a  strong  stand  by  the  Soviet 
press  would  certainly  be  taken  as  confirmation  of  that  charge. 

Huszti,  in  his  summary  report  after  the  hanging,  wrote  with  bitter 
aftertaste:  “The  four  or  five  lines  in  the  news  briefs  in  Pravda  does 
not  show  that  there  was  excessive  concern  about  their  fate.”81  Yet  he 
had  a  good  understanding  of  “higher”  political  considerations;  he 
would  surely  have  understood  if  something  had  to  be  hushed  up. 

Even  stranger  was  Kun’s  article  titled  “Gallows  in  Fascist 
Hungary”  published  in  Pravda  after  the  executions.  It  described  in 
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detail  the  mass  protests  in  Budapest,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Paris.  It  wrote 
of  the  role  played  by  the  “Social  Fascists”  in  the  killing.  It  empha¬ 
sized  that  those  executed  were  not  the  first  martyrs  of  the 
Hungarian  proletariat,  hundreds  and  thousands  had  already  per¬ 
ished  in  this  struggle  “  But  the  article  contained  not  a  single  word  of 
sympathy,  no  expression  of  human  feeling.  This  was  all  the  stranger 
as  Kun  had  written  a  heartfelt,  beautiful  eulogy  titled  “comrade 
Csemak”,  regarding  a  Hungarian  Communist  who  had  died  in  the 
Soviet  Union  just  a  few  days  earlier.83 

In  his  letter  quoted  above,  Huszti  lashes  out  at  Kun’s  “incompre¬ 
hensible  passivity”  with  bitter  words.  Reminding  Kun  that  the  latter 
had  objected  to  Sallai’s  inclusion  on  the  Central  Committee,  Huszti 
added:  “Immortal  death  had  coopted  Imre  Sallai....  One  of  the  slo¬ 
gans  Sallai  shouted  under  the  gallows  was  ‘long  live  B£la  Kun!”*84 
This  had  become  necessary  because  the  police  was  spreading  rumors 
to  the  effect  that  Kun  had  been  removed  from  Party  leadership.  Then 
Huszti  went  on  to  write:  the  next  issue  of  Uj  Mdrcius  would  be  devot¬ 
ed  to  the  executed.  Kun  must  write  the  editorial:  “If  you  do  not  write 
an  article  even  now,  I  will  attack  you  publicly,”  he  wrote  to  Kun.86 
Kun’s  behavior  must  have  appeared  very  strange  indeed  to  prompt 
the  normally  calm,  cool  and  disciplined  Huszti,  loyal  to  Kun  to  the 
end,  to  lose  his  temper.... 

We  cannot  know  what  motives  may  have  prevented  Kun  from 
becoming  fully  involved  in  the  rescue  action.  While  he  may  not  have 
liked  Sallai,  he  did  like  and  esteem  Fdrst,  whom  he  had  met  during 
his  stay  in  Vienna.  His  attitude  remains  all  the  more  mysterious  as 
he  did  take  a  most  active  part  in  the  struggle  to  save  the  life  of 
Karikas.  It  was  mainly  thanks  to  him  that  the  Karikas  affair  was  dis¬ 
cussed  daily  in  the  Soviet  press,  that  hundreds  of  meetings  were  held 
in  the  name  of  solidarity  with  him. 

Two  months  after  the  executions  Kun  started  his  speech  at  the 
Twelfth  Plenary  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Comintern  by  honoring  the  memory  of  Sallai  and  Furst.  Then  he 
gave  an  account  of  the  situation  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary. 
The  party  was  struck  by  a  crisis  of  conspiracy  and  organization.  Kun 
mentioned  for  the  first  time,  in  front  of  the  public  of  the  international 

M*VIselitsi  v  fashiztkoi  Vengrii,”  Pravda,  July  30,  1932. 

“"Ibvarishch  Csemdk,*  Pravda,  July  21,  1932. 
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Communist  movement,  that  “one  part”  of  the  Central  Committee 
selected  at  the  Second  Congress  consisted  of  spies.  Actually,  as  we 
know,  there  was  but  one. 

The  International  Red  Rescue  held  its  congress  in  Moscow  in 
November  1932.  The  Congress  was  greeted  by  Kun  on  behalf  of  the 
Comintern.  Among  the  delegates  to  this  congress  there  was  a 
Hungarian,  a  young  man  who,  after  1945,  became  known  to  the 
world  as  Gabor  Peter,  the  infamous  leader  of  the  Hungarian  secret 
police.  True  to  his  custom,  Kun  took  him  under  his  wings  and  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  the  leaders  of  the  Communist  movement  who  were  pre¬ 
sent:  Piatnitskii,  Wilhelm  Pieck,  and  Andre  Marty.*6 

At  the  beginning  of  1933  the  makeup  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary  changed  significantly.  Because  of  the 
many  arrests,  only  Huszti,  Gold,  and  Sebes  remained  free.  Those 
arrested  were  replaced  by  Dezs6  Nemes,  Imre  Komor,  and  Vilmos 
Jolsvay.  Kun  knew  all  of  them;  he  had  worked  particularly  closely 
with  Komor  in  Vienna. 

All  of  them  visited  Kun's  flat  in  Moscow.  We  are  told  there  was 
always  disorder  on  Kun’s  desk,  covered  with  newspapers  and  books. 
There  was  an  old-fashioned  record  player  in  the  comer;  his  favorite 
recording  in  this  period  was  The  Threepenny  Opera  of  Bertolt  Brecht 
and  Kurt  Weill.  He  fascinated  his  visitors  by  his  broad  knowledge. 
Chain  smoking  and  walking  determinedly  up  and  down,  or  doodling 
on  a  piece  of  paper  during  the  conversations,  he  would  “bombard”  his 
listeners  with  facts  and  data  from  different  walks  of  life.  He  liked  to 
spatter  his  conversation  with  lines  of  poetry:  Pettffi,  Ady,  Maiakovskii 
were  his  favorites.  He  was  just  as  well  informed  regarding  what  went 
on  behind  the  scenes  in  Hungarian  foreign  and  domestic  politics,  as 
in  contemporary  French  art,  or  the  trends  in  German  literature. 

Proletarian  literature  continued  to  be  one  of  his  main  interests. 
These  were  the  years  when  the  first  serious  literary  works  about  the 
Hungarian  Soviet  Republic — the  writings  of  Lajos  Kiss,  Jbzsef 
Lengyel,  Bela  Illes — were  created.  Kun  read  and  critiqued  every 
manuscript.  He  was  far  more  tolerant  in  literary  matters  than  in  pol¬ 
itics.  Perhaps  it  was  due  to  the  sacred  respect  for  writing  which  he 
entertained  since  childhood  and  which  was  characteristic  of  his 
whole  generation,  that  he  did  not  expect  the  writers  to  toe  the  line.  He 
not  only  tolerated,  but  even  encouraged  a  critical  picture  of  the  Soviet 
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Republic,  was  most  willing  to  write  prefaces  to  these  books  and  pro¬ 
mote  their  dissemination.  Thanks  to  him  these  books  were  printed  in 
Russian  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  and  became  part  of  the 
new  Soviet  literature.  Kun  also  began  working  on  the  Hungarian  edi¬ 
tion  of  Lenin’s  selected  works,  projected  in  six  volumes. 

If  we  add  to  this  that  Kun  was  extensively  involved  in  teach¬ 
ing,  both  at  the  International  Lenin  School  and  at  the  Institute 
of  Red  Professors,  and  participated  in  the  editorial  work  of  Sarld 
4s  Kalapdcs ,  we  get  some  kind  of  a  picture  of  one  aspect  of  his 
activities  in  that  period. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  thirties  Kun  counted  as  one  of  the  leading 
theoreticians  of  the  Comintern.  This  circumstance  obliges  us  to  take 
a  look  at  those  of  his  writings  and  speeches  that  have  theoretical 
aspects,  while  omitting  his  journalistic  activity  dealing  with  topical 
issues.  Such  an  analysis  is  important  because  it  illustrates  well  the 
tendency  Kun  adopted  in  those  years. 

As  a  starting  point,  we  may  take  his  speech  at  the  Twelfth  Plenary 
Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern,  on  September 
6,  1932,  much  of  which  was  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  Social 
Democracy. 

Kun  voiced  the  interpretation  that  in  periods  of  economic  crisis 
Social  Democracy  remains  the  bourgeoisie’s  mainstay.  This  is  not 
contradicted  by  the  fact  that  in  some  countries  the  Social  Democrats 
become  the  opposition,  in  fact,  even  suffer  persecution;  for  history 
has  placed  the  overthrow  of  capitalism  on  its  agenda,  while  Social 
Democracy  is  trying  to  prevent  that.  Kun  recognized  that  in  many 
countries  the  bourgeoisie  promotes  Fascism.  Still,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  Social  Democracy  becomes  decomposed,  or  that  it  assumed  the 
function  of  reserve  army  of  capitalism,  for  Fascism  cannot  extend 
roots  among  the  working  class.  As  long  as  it  succeeds  in  that,  as  long 
as  large  masses  of  workers  support  Social  Democracy,  the  latter 
remains  the  bourgeoisie’s  main  social  base. 

Kun  added  that  the  social  base  of  Social  Democracy  is  the  aristoc¬ 
racy  of  workers,  but  its  mass  base  are  the  masses  of  ordinary  work¬ 
ers.  Communists  must  not  overlook  this  fact;  although  the  main 
strategic  blow  has  to  be  delivered  against  Social  Democracy,  tactical¬ 
ly  one  must  differentiate  between  the  struggle  against  Fascism  and 
the  struggle  against  Social  Democracy. 

Fascism  must  not  be  equated  with  Social  Democracy;  their  bases 
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are  different.  The  social  base  of  Fascism  is  the  petty  bourgeoisie  of 
the  cities,  the  peasantry,  the  lumpenproletariat,  whereas  that  of  the 
Social  Democrats  is  the  workers.  There  are  some  Communists  who 
consider  Social  Democracy  to  be  an  anti-Fascist  force.  This  is  incor¬ 
rect;  the  struggle  between  Fascism  and  Social  Democracy  is  not  a 
class  struggle,  but  a  rivalry.  It  could  happen — as  presently  in 
Germany—  that  the  Communists  must  place  the  struggle  against 
Fascism  in  the  forefront.  But  let  us  not  be  misled  by  the  pretended 
anti-Fascism  of  the  Social  Democrats. 

According  to  Kun,  there  are  Communists  who  feel  it  is  an  exagger¬ 
ation  to  wage  as  sharp  a  struggle  against  Social  Democracy;  but  this 
is  nothing  but  opportunism.  This  struggle  becomes  all  the  more  nec¬ 
essary  as  the  Social  Democrats  engage  more  frequently  in  left-wing 
maneuvers.  Indeed,  they  initiate  economic  struggle  with  increasing 
frequency,  proclaim  the  slogan  of  Socialism,  and  even  make  pro- 
Soviet  statements.  These  must  not  be  given  credit.  The  United  Front 
of  Workers  can  only  come  about  in  a  struggle  against  Social 
Democratic  leaders,  a  struggle  sharper  than  any  heretofore.87 

Kun’s  speech  did  not  differ,  in  its  main  lines,  from  that  of  other 
speakers  at  the  plenary  meeting.  On  the  basis  of  the  published  mate¬ 
rial  one  cannot  detect  the  germs  of  the  Popular  Front  idea  even  in 
the  speeches  of  the  likes  of  Tbgliatti,  Manuilskii,  or  Pieck,  who  were 
to  become  its  foremost  advocates.  It  is  also  possible  that  Kun’s  speech 
was  first  discussed  and  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Comintern,  that  it  expressed  not  an  individual,  but  an  “official”  point 
of  view.  Still,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  sharpest  sallies  against  Social 
Democracy  emanated  precisely  from  Kun. 

Well  before  the  plenary  meeting,  on  April  23,  1932,  Kun  men¬ 
tioned  in  one  of  this  letters  to  the  Committee  Abroad  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary:  some  Communist  parties,  such  as  the 
Czechoslovak,  the  British,  the  French,  want  to  initiate  negotiations 
for  a  United  Front  with  the  parties  of  the  Second  International.  He 
warned  the  Hungarian  Party  to  stay  away  from  such  initiatives, 
since  such  a  United  Front  would  merely  “slow  down  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  Second  International.”"  The  warning  was  academic:  no 
one  within  the  Hungarian  Party  was  even  thinking  of  a  United  Front 
with  the  Social  Democrats.  Yet  this  letter  is  a  good  indication  of  his 
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stand  against  the  Popular  Front. 

In  March  of  1933,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Marx's  death,  Kun 
delivered  the  main  address  at  the  Congress  of  the  Komsomol.  The 
objective  of  the  address  was  to  draw  a  direct  line  from  Marx  to 
Bolshevism.  He  tried  to  show  that  the  leaders  of  the  Second 
International  had  deviated  from  Marxism.  He  came  out  strongly 
against  those  Communists  who  felt  that  the  disagreements  between 
the  two  parties  were  merely  of  a  tactical  nature,  that  both  parties 
were  basically  Marxist.  According  to  Kun  the  Communists  were  the 
followers  of  Marx,  whereas  Social  Democracy  broke  completely  with 
the  teachings  of  Marx  and  has  become  the  ally  of  Hitler.  Thus  there 
could  be  no  talk  of  any  kind  of  alliance  between  the  two  movements." 

In  addition  to  this  address,  Kun’s  reaction  to  Hitler's  coming  to 
power  was  well  reflected  in  two  works  from  this  period,  “The 
Disintegration  of  the  Second  International, ”  and  his  speech  at  the 
Thirteenth  Plenary  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Comintern.  “The  Disintegration  of  the  Second  International”  was 
written  in  the  spring  of  1933.  Analyzing  the  events  in  Germany  it 
devotes  considerable  attention  to  the  attitude  of  the  German  Social 
Democrats  after  Hitler  came  to  power.  They  withdrew  from  the 
Second  International  on  March  30,  1933,  arguing  that  the 
International’s  aggressive  anti-Hitler  propaganda  hurt  the  cause 
of  consolidation  in  Germany.  This  withdrawal  signified  support  for 
the  Nazi  regime,  as  a  consequence  of  which  the  leaders  of  the 
International  came  out  strongly  against  the  German  Social 
Democrats. 

Kun's  analysis  begins  with  this  fact.  It  claims  the  Second  Inter¬ 
national  did  not  have  a  moral  leg  to  stand  on  for  condemning  the 
German  Party;  Social  Democracy  in  every  country  was  more  closely 
tied  to  its  own  bourgeoisie  than  to  the  international  workers’  move¬ 
ment.  He  notes  that  some  Social  Democratic  leaders  (such  as  Leon 
Blum)  object  to  paying  homage  to  Hitler.  Rather  than  the  anti-Fas- 
cism  of  the  international  working  class,  however,  they  are  driven  by 
the  anti-German  interests  of  their  own  bourgeoisie,  the  French  bour¬ 
geoisie;  that  is,  they  are  tied  to  their  own  bourgeoisie  much  as  the 
German  Social  Democrats  are.  The  lines  of  force  within  Social 
Democracy  coincide  with  the  lines  of  force  of  the  two  main  imperial¬ 
ist  groups.  One  of  these  groups  consists  of  Germany,  Italy,  Austria, 
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Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece — those  countries  who  are  interested 
in  changing  the  status  quo  defined  in  the  treaties  of  the  Paris  sub¬ 
urbs — whereas  the  other,  the  Anglo-French  group,  is  interested  in 
maintaining  it.  In  those  countries  where  Fascism  has  achieved 
power,  the  bourgeoisie  temporarily  makes  do  without  the  services 
provided  by  Social  Democracy. 

And  even  if  the  German  bourgeoisie  and  the  ruling  class  in 
other  fascist  countries  batters  the  Social  Democratic  leaders, 
stuffs  them  with  cod-liver  oil,  spits  at  them  and  vomits  on 
them,  yet  Social  Democracy,  as  the  advocate  of  the  constitution¬ 
al  way,  or  parliamentary  methods,  of  the  “class  struggle  around 
the  green  felt  table,”  of  the  illusion  of  non-violence,  is  the  pro¬ 
tagonist  in  demobilizing  the  revolutionary  forces  of  the  working 
class  and  remains  the  main  social  support  of  the  bourgeoisie,  no 
matter  what  the  forms  assumed  by  bourgeois  power.90 

At  the  end  of  the  essay  Kun  asks  the  question:  “Does  it  make  any 
sense  to  negotiate  with  the  Second  International?”  The  answer  is 
simple:  it  does  not.  “For  what  can  the  Comintern  discuss  with  the 
Second  International?”  A  United  Front  can  only  come  about  with  the 
masses  of  workers.  The  United  Front  of  the  workers  will  come  about, 
and  it  will  give  the  “final  blow  to  Social  Fascism.” 

Kun  went  even  further  in  rejecting  a  United  Front  in  his  speech  of 
December  6,  1933,  at  the  Thirteenth  Plenary  Meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern.  Repeating  his  earlier  stand 
regarding  Social  Democracy  as  an  agency  of  the  bourgeoisie  more 
dangerous  even  than  Fascism,  he  came  out  sharply  against  those 
Communists  who  were  demanding  the  revision  of  the  stand  with 
regard  to  Social  Democracy.  These  Communists  (Richard  Schuller 
from  the  Austrian  Party,  Pavel  Reimann  from  the  Czechoslovak 
Party)  refer  to  the  fact  that  “Fascism  persecutes  both.”  But  there  are 
only  two  camps  in  the  class  struggle,  the  camp  of  the  bourgeoisie  and 
of  the  proletariat,  and  in  this  struggle  the  Social  Democrats  are  in 
the  opposite  camp.  Our  objective,  Kun  said,  is  not  the  restoration  of 
bourgeois  democracy,  but  the  triumph  of  Soviet  power  all  over  the 
world.  It  is  still  Social  Democracy  that  represents  the  main  obstacle 

90  Bela  Kun,  A  II.  InttmaciondU  bomldsa  [The  disintegration  of  the  Second  International] 
(Moscow:  Edition  of  the  Foreign  Workers  in  the  Soviet  Union,  1933),  p.  115. 
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to  this  goal,  though  “some  believe  that  Hitler  has  already  destroyed 
Social  Democracy.  No,  the  bourgeoisie  cannot  liberate  us  from  Social 
Democracy.  Many  more  battles  will  have  to  be  fought  to  annihilate 
it,  and  to  liberate  the  majority  of  the  working  class  from  under  its 
influence.”*1 

This  speech,  even  more  than  the  preceding  ones,  was  in  striking 
contrast  to  reality.  It  was  delivered  while  Dimitrov  was  standing  in 
front  of  the  court  in  Leipzig,  while  Communists  and  Socialists  were 
herded  together  in  German  concentration  camps,  while  Engelbert 
Dollfuss  was  getting  ready  to  wipe  out  the  Austrian  Social  Democratic 
Party. 

That  Kun,  who  normally  had  an  excellent  feel  for  the  slightest 
tremors  of  political  change,  remained  completely  blind  towards  the 
consequences  of  Hitler’s  assumption  of  power,  may  be  explained  by 
several  factors.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  he  did  not  understand  what 
even  the  simplest  member  of  the  German  Communist  Party  could 
understand:  that  with  Hitler’s  coming  to  power  the  front  lines  in 
European  politics  had  changed  completely,  that  the  debate  regarding 
“what  form  should  the  coming  Soviet  system  assume?”  had  become 
obsolete  and  ridiculous.  Presumably,  Kun’s  perception  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  short  term  goals  of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  Ideological 
considerations  had  seldom  disturbed  the  relations  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Germany;  Soviet  leadership  had  established  a  good  rap¬ 
port  with  the  ultraconservative  German  military  already  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twenties.  If  it  could  maintain  good  relations  with 
Benito  Mussolini’s  Italy,  why  could  this  not  also  be  the  case  with 
Hitler’s  Germany?  Kun  knew  well  that  foreign  policy  was  not  deter¬ 
mined  by  ideology,  but  the  other  way  around;  ideology  adjusted  to  the 
foreign  policy  and  the  military  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Moreover,  Kun’s  insights  were  limited  by  the  fact  that  he  had  no 
first  hand  experience  of  life  under  Fascism.  His  past  involved  strug¬ 
gle  against  bourgeois  democracy,  he  knew  its  prisons  well.  True,  he 
had  ample  information  about  Fascism,  and  he  studied  it  diligently 
But  second-hand  information  can  never  be  a  substitute  for  personal 
experience;  and  it  was  no  accident  that  it  was  precisely  Dimitrov  who 
became  the  central  figure  of  the  anti-Fascist  Popular  Front. 

The  fact  that  since  1928,  that  is  since  German  Fascism  had 
appeared  on  the  scene  as  a  serious  political  factor,  Kun  had  not  left 

91  XIII  Plenum  EIKKI  (Moscow,  1934),  pp.  341-345. 
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the  Soviet  Union,  offered  further  chances  for  error.  He  lived  in  an 
ivory  tower,  even  if  he  did  meet  people  coming  from  all  over  the 
world.  He  needed  great  efforts  to  become  acquainted  even  with 
Soviet  reality,  since  the  usual  forms  of  “relations  with  the  masses,” 
meetings  in  factories  and  kolkhozes,  were  not  conducive  to  a  true 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  people.  His  world  was  the 
abstract  world  of  the  Comintern,  its  various  committees,  where 
“important  resolutions”  were  adopted,  where  prestige  and  protocol 
often  counted  for  more  than  the  subject  matter  at  hand.  In  this 
autonomous  environment  reality  often  entered  in  a  filtered,  distorted 
form,  the  real  content  of  matter  having  gone  through  several  stages 
of  metamorphosis. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  was  Kun's  emotional,  even  passionate 
temperament,  and  his  experiences  with  Social  Democracy,  which  he 
could  not  and  did  not  want  to  forget — and  then  we  find  an  answer  to 
the  question  why  he  became  a  m^jor  opponent  of  the  Popular  Front 
concept  within  the  Comintern. 

Kun  revised  his  views  slowly,  step  by  step.  We  find  the  first  signs 
of  this  at  the  beginning  of  1934.  He  wrote  his  extensive  pamphlet, 
Die  Februarkampfe  in  Osterreich  und  ihre  Lehren ,  in  late  February 
and  early  March.”  The  work  was  the  first  to  express,  and  in  consider¬ 
able  detail,  the  opinion  of  the  Comintern  regarding  the  Vienna  upris¬ 
ing  of  the  Austrian  workers  in  February  1934. 

The  pamphlet  was  written  in  a  hurry  and  the  author  had  no 
sources  available  other  than  the  contemporary  newspapers,  first  of 
all  the  Austrian  liberal,  conservative,  and  Social  Democratic  press. 
This  explains  why  we  find  factual  errors  in  the  description  of  the 
events  and  of  the  forces  confronting  each  other;  his  opponents,  first  of 
all  Otto  Bauer,  did  not  fail  to  make  ample  use  of  these.83  What  mat¬ 
ters  to  us,  however,  is  the  pamphlet’s  political  line. 

Kun  relates  the  antecedents  of  the  uprising.  He  discusses  the 
Dollfuss  coup  d’etat  of  March  7,  1933,  “which  was  not  a  change  in  the 
ruling  class,  but  simply  a  change  in  the  manner  in  which  that  class 
was  to  rule.”84  He  sketches  the  parties  involved  in  Austrian  politics, 
gives  a  detailed  analysis  of  their  class  and  mass  bases.  He  points  out 
the  contradiction  between  the  two  basic  groups  of  the  right  wing,  the 
Austro-Fascists  and  the  Hitlerites.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  armed 

"  (Moscow:  Verlag  Auslflndischer  Arbeiter  in  der  UdSSR,  1934). 

“Otto  Bauer,  “Kommunisten  und  Sozialisten  in  Osterreich  ■  Dtr  Kampf.  (1934). 

94  Ibid.,  p.  9. 
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groups  in  Austria  at  the  time  (grossly  exaggerating  the  strength  of 
the  Schutzbund),  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  armed  confrontation. 
He  attempts  to  show  that  the  Schutzbund  was  a  decisive  military 
force;  that  the  basic  masses  of  the  working  class  were  willing  to  fight; 
that  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  fight  depended  primarily  on  the 
decisions  of  the  Social  Democratic  leaders. 

Kun  digresses  to  discuss  whether  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to 
arms?  He  argues  against  those  who  deny  that  the  situation  was  ripe 
for  a  revolution  in  Austria.  Then  he  draws  his  conclusions  from  the 
uprising. 

Kun  writes:  “Austrian  Social  Democracy  is  not  the  party  of  armed 
uprising,  but  has  been  the  party  of  the  betrayal  of  armed  uprising,  of 
sabotage,  from  the  start.”  He  describes  the  tactics  used  by  the  Social 
Democrats  in  face  of  Fascist  advance: 

Instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  contradictions  in  the  bour¬ 
geois  camp,  for  the  benefit  of  the  decisive  struggle  against  fas¬ 
cism,  they  forced  the  working  class  to  seek  allies  in  the  bour¬ 
geois  camp,  among  those  parties  who  differed  from  each  other 
only  with  regard  to  the  pace  of  fascism  and  the  choice  foreign 
allies. 

He  denies  that  the  Social  Democrats,  or  even  their  left-wing, 
played  a  role  in  sparking  or  leading  the  fight:  “the  armed  uprising 
took  place  in  spite  of  the  will  and  instructions  from  the  “left-wing” 
opposition  within  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  the  Social  Democrats 
simply  provided  its  character,  that  of  a  defensive  struggle — which 
proved  so  fatal  both  strategically  and  tactically.”  He  comes  to  the 
rather  surprising  conclusion  that  the  struggle  “was  an  enormous 
uprising  against  Social  Democracy,  against  its  program  and  tactics, 
in  fact  against  its  most  radical  version  within  the  Second 
International.”  Even  in  this  work  he  maintains  his  former  conviction, 
“that  the  annihilation  of  Social  Democracy  as  a  bourgeois  ideology 
within  the  working  class  will  be  the  work  not  of  Fascism,  but  of  the 
revolutionary  working  class  and  its  vanguard,  the  Communist 
Party.”  Regarding  the  union  of  the  two  movements  Kun  sees  the  les¬ 
son  in  the  following:  “The  history  of  Austrian  Social  Democracy 
before  and  during  the  uprising  shows  that  the  historical  task  of 
Social  Democracy  is  to  divide  the  working  class  at  any  cost  as  soon  as 
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the  unity  with  the  bourgeoisie,  promoted  by  Social  Democracy,  is  in 
jeopardy." 

Thus,  as  we  can  see,  the  uprising  of  the  Schutzbund  did  not  essen¬ 
tially  alter  Kun’s  earlier  views.  The  dogmatic  turn  of  mind  finds  no 
difficulty  in  selecting  from  the  multiplicity  of  facts  those  which  fit 
into  the  preselected  mold.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  demonstrate 
today  that  the  picture  of  the  uprising  presented  by  Kun  is  false. 
There  was  no  revolutionary  situation  in  Austria  in  February  1934. 
The  workers  in  rebellion  were  confronting  an  overwhelming  military 
force  which  would  have  been  able  to  rout  them  even  if  the  vast 
majority  of  the  workers  had  joined  the  rebellion,  which  they  did  not.96 

A  careful  reading  of  the  pamphlet  also  reveals  that  Kun  had 
advanced  a  few  steps,  modest  and  timid  as  these  may  have  been,  in 
relation  to  his  former  stand.  First  of  all,  it  is  striking  that  the 
expression  “Social  Fascism”  is  used  but  once  in  the  pamphlet,  and 
even  there  not  as  a  statement,  but  in  a  polemical  form.96  While  he 
criticizes  Austrian  Social  Democracy  for  its  united  front  with  the 
bourgeoisie,  he  does  not  equate,  as  he  had  earlier,  Dollfuss  with  Otto 
Bauer;  he  does  not  claim  that  the  two  represent  an  equal  danger  to 
the  working  class. 

Here  too  Kun  repeats  the  idea  he  had  expressed  at  the  Thirteenth 
Plenary  Meeting,  that  the  annihilation  of  Social  Democracy  is  the 
task  of  the  Communists.  But  while  there  he  was  referring  to  Social 
Democracy  in  general,  here  he  adds  a  qualification:  he  writes  of  the 
annihilation  of  “Social  Democracy  as  a  bourgeois  ideology  within  the 
working  class.”  Thus  he  practically  gives  up  the  prospect  of  destroy¬ 
ing  Social  Democracy  organically,  of  liquidating  the  Social 
Democratic  parties,  and  limits  himself  to  the  ideological  struggle. 

Although  as  far  as  the  united  front  is  concerned  Kun  persevered 
in  his  earlier  sectarian  view,  favoring  only  a  United  Front  from 
“below,”  there  is  a  sentence  in  the  pamphlet  which  sets  up  the  united 
struggle  evolving  in  France,  that  French  evolution  against  which 
Kun  had  only  recently  warned  the  Hungarian  Communists,  as  an 
example  to  the  Austrian  workers.97 

Immediately  after  writing  the  pamphlet  (or  perhaps  even  during), 
came  the  turn  to  discuss  the  first  volume  of  a  manuscript  by  Bela 

96  Lajos  Kerekes,  Az  osztrdk  tragtdia  (The  Austrian  tragedy]  (Budapest:  Kossuth,  1972);  V. 
M.  Turok,  Ocherki  istorii  austni  1929  1938  (Moscow:  Akademia  Nauk  USSR,  1962). 

"Ibid.,  p.  106. 
m  Ibid.,  p.  93. 
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Szdnt 6,  titled  The  History  of  the  Hungarian  Workers’ Movement. 

In  this  period,  in  response  to  a  call  in  an  article  by  Stalin,  the 
writing  of  party  history  became  fashionable  in  every  Communist 
Party — of  course,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  “new  age." 
The  history  of  the  Hungarian  Party  was  projected  in  two  volumes, 
and  Szdnto  had  completed  the  first  one  by  March  1934,  covering  the 
period  up  to  March  1919.  A  committee  met  to  discuss  the  manu¬ 
script,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Knorin,  the  leader  of  the  Central 
Europe  Secretariat  of  the  Comintern. 

Naturally,  many  opinions  and  critical  remarks,  justified  and 
unjustified,  were  expressed  in  connection  with  this  manuscript.  We 
are  only  concerned  with  Kun’s  comments. 

During  this  discussion  Kun  expressed  opinions  regarding  the 
entire  past  of  the  Hungarian  workers1  movement,  from  its  inception 
to  the  present.  His  intervention  indicated  that  his  opinions  regarding 
Social  Democracy  had  not  changed  a  bit.  To  the  contrary:  he  provid¬ 
ed  an  even  more  negative  assessment  of  the  left-wing  of  Social 
Democracy,  attempting  to  diminish  its  merits  in  bringing  about  and 
maintaining  the  Hungarian  Soviet  Republic.  He  did  not  fail  to  make 
malicious  observations  regarding  Hamburger  and  Alpari.  At  the 
same  time,  referring  to  the  cadres  of  the  party  before  the  war,  he 
noted:  “It  too  accomplished  a  few  things.  It  might  be  possible  to 
quote  some  of  my  speeches,  after  all  I  fought  against  collaboration 
between  classes.”98 

In  the  meantime,  however,  some  events  in  the  international  work¬ 
ers  movement — particularly  the  successful  intervention  of  French 
workers  against  Fascism  in  February  1934 — started  a  process  of  fer¬ 
mentation  even  in  the  upper  echelons  of  the  Comintern.  They  began 
to  seek  new  ways,  to  reexamine  old  reflexes,  the  radical  and  by  no 
means  painless  reassessment  of  old  tactics.  The  officials  of  the 
Comintern  did  not  divide  up  right  away  into  “those  in  favor  of  the 
Popular  Front”  and  the  “sectarians.”  Opinions  evolved  gradually.9® 

In  May  1934  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern  set  up  a 
committee  to  prepare  the  agenda  for  the  Seventh  Congress.  Its  mem¬ 
bers  included:  Dimitrov,  Tbgliatti,  Kun,  Pieck,  Heckert,  Manuilskii, 
Kuusinen,  Piatnitskii,  Knorin,  Lozovskii,  Vang  Ming.  During  May 


"Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  500  f,  4  cs.,  12  O.e. 

"This  process  is  well  illustrated  in  the  work  of  B.  M.  Leibzon  and  K.K.  Sirinia,  Pooorol  v 
politike  Kominterna  (Moscow:  Izd  Mislj,  1975);  The  problem  is  also  discussed  in  OszkAr 
Betlen,  Pdrizs-B^cs- Madrid  [Paris,  Vienna,  Madrid]  (Budapest:  Kossuth,  1968). 
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each  member  of  this  committee  was  expected  to  propose  an  agenda 
for  the  upcoming  Congress. 

The  text  of  the  agenda  proposed  by  Kun  was  as  follows: 

1.  Situation  report;  the  international  situation  and  the 
tasks  of  the  Comintern. 

2.  The  triumph  of  the  building  of  socialism  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  significance  for  world  revolutions  (combined 
debate  about  the  first  two  points). 

3.  The  danger  of  a  new  imperialist  world  war,  and  the 
struggle  against  it  (This  point  has  to  be  turned  over  immediate¬ 
ly  to  the  committee  at  large.  We  need  a  report  from  the  commit¬ 
tee,  only  the  representatives  of  the  most  important  countries 
need  comment  at  the  plenary  meeting  of  the  Congress). 

4.  The  work  of  the  Communist  parties  among  the  masses;  the 
work  within  the  unions,  the  struggle  to  win  over  the 
industrial  workers,  the  landless  peasantry,  and  the  majority 
of  the  urban  petty  bourgeoisie. 

5.  Struggle  for  the  youth  (to  be  immediately  turned  over  to 
the  committee  at  large;  only  a  report  from  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Komsomol ,  and  a  presentation  regarding  the 
achievements  of  the  committee  are  needed  at  the  general  meet¬ 
ing.) 

6.  The  election  of  the  Executive  Committee.100 

As  we  can  see,  the  proposal  makes  no  special  mention  of  the  fight 
against  Fascism.  It  contains  nothing  that  would  depart  from  the  out¬ 
lines  of  previous  congresses. 

If  we  compare  Kun’s  proposal  to  that  of  other  leaders  we  note  the 
following.  The  struggle  against  fascism  was  listed  as  a  separate  item 
on  most  proposals;  besides  Kun,  only  Vang  Ming  and  Piatnitskii 
omitted  it.  The  idea  of  a  Popular  Front  was  still  far  from  gaining 
definitive  formulation.  Dimitrov  formulated  it  as  follows:  “Struggle 
for  the  revolutionary  United  Front  of  the  Proletariat,  against  Fas¬ 
cism  and  imperialist  war,  on  behalf  of  Soviet  power.”  In  Manuilskii’s 
terms:  “Attack  against  Fascism  and  the  failure  of  the  Second 
International.  The  tasks  of  the  Comintern  in  bringing  about  revolu¬ 
tionary  unity  in  the  workers  movements  of  the  world.”  Thus  even 
they  had  not  reached  the  stage  of  temporary  abdication  of  the  idea  of 

'“Communist  Party  of  Bulgaria,  Central  Party  Archives,  146  f.,  bundle  2,  Rea.  no.  354  (in 
Russian). 
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Soviet  power  or  in  recognizing  the  need  to  collaborate  with  the  Social 
Democratic  parties. 

The  decisive  step  along  this  road  was  taken  by  Georgi  Dimitrov,  in 
his  questions  formulated  on  July  2,  1934:  Is  it  proper  to  classify 
Social  Democracy  as  social  fascism?  Is  it  correct  to  assess  Social 
Democracy  as  the  mainstay  of  the  bourgeoisie?  Is  it  correct  to 
describe  left-wing  Social  Democracy  as  the  “principal  danger?”101  The 
questions  contained  the  answers. 

The  preparation  of  the  Congress  took  place  in  the  midst  of  lively 
debates.  The  liveliest  debates  concerned  the  assessment  of  social 
democracy.  Kun,  Lozovskii,  Knorin,  Piatnitskii  and  Varga  felt,  during 
the  first  sittings  of  the  Preparatory  Committee,  that  Social 
Democracy  should  still  be  considered  the  main  social  base  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  At  the  June  14  and  July  2  meetings  of  the  Preparatory 
Committee  Knorin  declared  that  the  basic  task  was  the  elimination 
of  Social  Democratic  influence,  and  the  “term  Social  Fascism  remains 
correct.”  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  no  longer  agreed  with  Kun, 
who  claimed  that  Social  Democracy  was  the  main  base  of  the  bour¬ 
geoisie  in  every  capitalist  country.  Although  the  above  mentioned 
persons  conceded  during  the  ensuing  debate  that  something,  after 
all,  did  change  in  the  situation  of  the  Social  Democratic  parties,  and 
the  Communist  parties  must  also  change  their  tactics,  their  general 
assessment  of  Social  Democracy  remained  the  same.102 

Even  if  the  Congress  did  not  identify  with  the  concept  of  a  Popular 
Front,  these  debates  did  leave  their  mark.  The  writings  published 
during  the  summer  of  1934  exhibit  a  milder  tone  than  previously.103 

The  first  stage  in  the  revision  of  Kun’s  stand  was  an  essay  written 
in  July  1934,  published  as  a  pamphlet  under  the  title  Unity  of 
Action — The  Most  Burning  Issue . 

The  pamphlet  deals  with  the  United  Front  as  proposed  by  the 
French,  Swiss,  and  British  Communist  parties  towards  the  Social 
Democratic  parties  in  their  respective  countries.  Kun  noted,  the 
Communists  make  a  significant  concession  by  giving  up  their  criti¬ 
cism  of  Social  Democracy  during  the  period  of  unity  of  action.  As  he 
wrote: 


101Leibzon  and  Sirinia,  op.  cit.t  p.96. 

101  Ibid.,  p.  101-102. 

lM  See,  for  instance,  “Eine  Antwort  an  Leon  Blum  uber  den  NichtangnfTspakt;"  "Der  Weg 
zur  Einheitefront  ist  frei;"  “Chinesische  revolutionflre  Armeen  schlagten  die  deutschen 
faschisten-Offiziere,”  etc.,  in  Rundschau,  pp.  1396-1397,  1575-1576,  1582-1583. 
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Every  proposal  we  submit  to  a  Social  Democratic  leadership 
or  to  the  leadership  of  a  reformist  union  has  to  be  comple¬ 
mented  by  hundreds  of  initiatives  directed  at  the  Social 
Democratic  parties  and  every  branch  of  the  reformist  unions. 

By  means  of  the  broadest  mass  work  we  must  achieve  that 
the  followers  of  Social  Democracy,  the  members  of  the 
reformist  unions  be  told  of  the  proposal  of  the  Communist 
Party  regarding  joint  action  against  the  class  enemy.104 

The  pamphlet  discusses  at  length  the  arguments  brought  up  by 
Social  Democrats  against  proposed  unity  of  action.  ‘'We  feel  offend¬ 
ed,”  some  of  them  say,  “after  you  have  heaped  abuse  on  us  as  Social 
Fascists  for  years.”  Kun  answers:  “Communists  too  had  reasons  to 
feel  offended,  when  many  Social  Democratic  leaders  not  only  heaped 
abuse  on  members  of  the  Party,  but  even  fired  at  them.  Still  they  now 
extend  a  hand  in  friendship.”  Others  say  the  United  Front  is  just  a 
foreign  policy  gimmick  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  author  answers:  As 
long  as  five-sixth  of  the  globe  is  dominated  by  capitalism,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  forced  to  negotiate  with  capitalist  states.  It  has  to  take 
advantage  of  the  contradictions  between  capitalist  states  for  its  own 
foreign  policy  objectives.  “This  is  just  as  much  in  the  interest  of  the 
workers  in  the  Soviet  Union,  as  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  proletariat 
of  the  entire  world.”106 

In  this  connection  he  mentions  the  Nonaggression  Pact  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  France.  He  points  out:  it  would  be  incorrect  to 
compare  the  unity  of  action  within  the  working  class  with  a  pact 
between  socialist  and  capitalist  states  -  a  diplomatic  agreement  on  a 
conflicting  class  basis. 

Then  Kun  turns  to  the  latest  failures  suffered  by  international 
Social  Democracy,  and  the  worries  expressed  by  Leon  Blum  and  Otto 
Bauer  regarding  working  together  with  the  Communists.  He  defi¬ 
nitely  rejects  Bauer's  proposal  regarding  the  restoration  of  the  struc¬ 
tural  unity  of  the  working  class,  that  is  the  union  of  the  two  parties. 
Ib  overcome  the  split  within  the  working  class,  he  writes,  what  is 
needed  is  not  the  organic  union  of  the  two  parties,  but  rather  unity  of 
action  against  Fascism. 

Kun's  instructions  to  the  leaders  of  the  Communist  Party  of 

104  B^la  Kun,  Akcibegyztg  a  legigetdbb  ktrdis  [Unity  of  Action  -  The  Most  Burning  Issue] 
(Moscow,  1934),  pp.  19-20. 
l<*Ibid.,  p.  35. 
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Hungary  were  in  harmony  with  the  contents  of  the  pamphlet. 

In  the  summer  of  1934  the  electoral  reforms  proposed  by  Gyula 
GOmbfls  and  Tibor  Eckhardt  which,  while  introducing  the  secret  bal¬ 
lot,  intended  to  restrict  suffrage  even  further,  were  made  public  in 
Hungary.  The  Social  Democratic  Party  announced  a  campaign 
against  the  plan.  Kun’s  letter  of  September  22  to  the  Secretariat  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  suggested  that  the  party  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  campaign  against  the  proposed  legislation.  The  party  can¬ 
not  stand  aside  on  this  issue  because  it  would  isolate  itself  from  the 
masses,  among  whom  the  slogan  of  universal  suffrage  is  popular.  He 
suggested  that  the  party  approach  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
regarding  unity  of  action  in  this  campaign  as  well  as  in  the  defense  of 
the  labor  unions.106 

Gold,  member  of  the  Secretariat,  did  not  agree  with  this  sugges¬ 
tion.  He  argued  that  the  campaign  for  universal  suffrage  was  detri¬ 
mental  because  it  would  elicit  “democratic  illusions”  among  the 
masses.  Instead  he  proposed  a  general  strike  against  the  proposed 
law  of  the  GflmbOs  cabinet  regarding  “corporatism,”  and  in  defence  of 
the  unions. 

In  reply  to  Gold  Kun  explained;  it  is  the  duty  of  Communists  to 
fight  for  democratic  rights  as  well,  all  the  more  so  as  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  has  betrayed  this  struggle.  The  campaign  for  the 
defense  of  labor  unions  must  be  combined  with  the  campaign  for  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage.  “We  cannot  stay  indifferent  to  the  Fascist  attacks 
against  the  few  rights  remaining.  We  must  fight  for  suffrage  as  one 
of  the  democratic  rights  preparing  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletari¬ 
at,”  he  wrote.107 

In  this  particular  case  Gold’s  views  proved  more  sectarian  than 
those  of  Kun.  Not  only  did  he  not  participate  in  the  struggle  for  suf¬ 
frage,  but  issued,  irresponsibly  enough,  without  assessing  the  situa¬ 
tion — a  call  for  a  general  strike  for  October  22,  1934,  “against  fascism 
and  the  Trade  Council.”  The  strike  did  not  materialize. 

We  also  have  other  documents  regarding  the  shaping  of  Kun  s 
views  towards  the  end  of  1934.  He  turned  to  the  Political  Secretariat 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern  in  a  memorandum 
dated  November  14,  1934.  With  the  memorandum  he  enclosed  a  clip¬ 
ping  of  Maurice  Thorez’s  article  in  the  November  7,  1934  issue  of 


106  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  500  f,  1  cs.,  176  O.e. 
107 Ibid 
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L’Humanite  titled  “On  the  Road  towards  Party  Unity.”  He  sharply 
criticized  this  article,  which  described  the  creation  of  unity  within  the 
labor  unions  as  a  milestone  on  the  road  towards  the  united  party  of 
the  working  class.  He  claimed  that  Thorez  was  thereby  surrendering 
the  “slogan  of  proletarian  dictatorship,”  twisting  the  policy  of  United 
Front  around,  and  transforming  it  into  a  “vulgar  policy  of  blocks.”  He 
demanded  that  the  Executive  Committee  intervene  against  this  kind 
of  misuse  of  the  United  Front.*08 

Kun’s  letter  of  December  15  to  Harry  Pollitt  provides  valuable 
information  on  the  debates  within  the  Comintern  regarding  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  United  Front.  As  the  letter  indicates,  Harry  Pollitt  had 
criticized  Kun  for  advocating  only  a  United  Front  from  below,  created 
by  the  masses.  He  claimed  that  Kun  considered  negotiations  with  the 
Socialist  International  as  a  defeat  for  the  Comintern  and  would  not 
contribute  to  seeing  Socialists  of  the  ilk  of  Leon  Blum  come  closer  to 
the  Comintern. 

In  reply  Kun  claimed  that  Pollitt  had  misunderstood  him.  He  had 
merely  expressed  a  concern.  True,  Blum  and  company  took  a  signifi¬ 
cant  step  forward  compared  to  the  past;  but  he  is  well  aware  that  if 
the  Socialists  accept  the  United  Front,  it  would  be  to  the 
Commmunists’  advantage.  They  are  seeking  some  kind  of  middle  road 
between  Social  Democracy  and  Communism.  It  is  not  in  the 
Communist’s  interest  to  help  them  along  those  lines.  They  must  not 
openly  hail  Blum. 

If  we  want  to  take  further  steps  to  convince  the  masses  of  work¬ 
ers  regarding  the  correctness  of  our  principles  and  tactics,  on 
the  basis  of  their  own  experiences,  we  must  do  something  quite 
different;  we  must  not  hail  Blum’s  line,  but  take  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  it  conflicts  with  the  line  advocated  by  one  section  of 
the  Second  International,  and  promote  the  crisis  of  that  body.”109 

Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  1935,  Kun  took  steps  towards  revising 
his  earlier  views,  but  had  not  reached  the  unequivocal  approval  of  the 
anti-Fascist  Popular  Front  policy.  Indeed,  we  should  not  feel  aston¬ 
ished  at  this  today.  In  contrast  to  the  premise  of  the  Comintern, 
according  to  which  it  is  possible  and  even  necessary  to  develop  a  strat¬ 
egy  that  applies  to  Communist  movements  all  over  the  world,  we  are 

I08Leibzon  and  Sirinia,  op.  cit.t  p.  107. 

109 Archive*  of  the  Party  History  Inatitute,  500  f.,  4  c*.,  14  O.e. 
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well  aware:  there  is  no  such  political  line  today,  and  there  never  has 
been.  The  world  is  far  too  varicolored,  the  contradictions  are  far  too 
intricate,  to  hit  upon  a  single  political  denominator  that  might  apply 
to  all  countries  or  to  all  parties  in  the  world.  Humanity  is  divided  into 
countries  and  nations,  each  with  its  own  set  of  interests.  Even  with 
military  centralization  the  Communist  movement  was  unable  to  over¬ 
come  these  particular  interests.  (For  instance,  in  its  relation  to  the 
Peace  Treaty  of  Trianon  the  Hungarian  Party  was  unable  to  work  out 
a  policy  consistent  with  the  policies  of  the  Czechoslovakian, 
Romanian,  Yugoslav  parties). 

As  the  non-Communist  commentators  of  the  day  clearly  noted,  the 
policy  of  an  anti-Fascist  Popular  Front  derived  from  the  awareness 
that  the  main  enemy  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  Nazi  Germany.  This 
awareness  was  formulated  already  in  December  1933,  at  the  Twelfth 
Plenary  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern.110 
Since  the  Communist  world  movement  followed  the  changes  in  Soviet 
foreign  policy  more  or  less  automatically,  it  was  clear  that  it  had  to 
adapt  itself  to  this  awarenesss.  This  was  all  the  easier  since  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Communist  parties  of  most  European  countries  luckily 
coincided  with  the  main  tendency  of  Soviet  foreign  policy.111 

The  policy  which  corresponded  to  the  momentary  interests  of  the 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  parties,  however,  had  little  meaning  to 
the  Hungarian  Communist  movement.  The  Communist  movement 
had  been  underground  all  along,  what  did  it  have  to  fear?  Nazi 
expansion  did  not  aim  at  Hungary  for  the  time  being;  March  19,  1944, 
could  not  be  foreseen  in  1934.  The  CPH  was  not  in  the  same  boat  as 
any  legalized  left-wing  party.  The  SDP  would  have  been  acting 
against  its  own  vital  interests  if  it  were  to  talk  to,  let  alone  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  CPH.  For  the  dubious  value  of  the  support  of  a 
few  hundred  enthusiastic  young  people  it  would  have  lost  its  legiti¬ 
mate  camp  of  hundreds  of  thousands.112 

110Aldo  Agosti,  “Az  intemaciondl^k  6s  a  kolpolitika"  [The  Internationals  and  foreign  policy],  in 
A  Kommunista  IntemaciondU  VII.  kongress2usa  [The  VTIth  Congress  of  the  Comintern]  ed. 
Ivdn  Harsdnyi,  Jdnos  Jemnitz  and  Gdbor  Sz^kely  (Budapest*  Kossuth,  1985),  p.  41. 

111  When  the  Soviet  Union  signed  the  Molotov -Ribbentrop  Pact  in  1939  the  Comintern  execut¬ 
ed  a  complete  about-face,  rejecting  the  policy  of  the  Popular  Front.  See,  Kommunisticheskii 
Intematsional,  8-9,(1939). 

112Otto  Bauer  put  it  in  the  following  terms:  Those  parties  which  operate  under  the  terror  of 
Semi-Fascist  governments,  such  as  the  Polish  Socialist  Party  and  the  Hungarian  Social 
Democrats,  fear  that  if  they  were  to  conclude  a  military  alliance  with  the  underground 
Communist  Party,  this  will  provide  their  government  with  an  excuse  to  dissolve  the  Socialist 
parties  and  force  them  into  illegality."  See  Otto  Bauer,  “Egysdgfront  a  vildgpolitikaban. 
[United  front  in  world  politics!],  in  Harsdnyi,  Jemnitz  and  Szdkely,  eds.,  op.  cit.,  p.  268. 
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Though  a  Socialist,  Arpad  Szakasits  formulated  the  correct  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  part  of  the  Communists  towards  the  Fascist  danger  in  a 
conversation  with  Flora  Martos,  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  Hungary.  Martos  records  the  worlds  of  Szakasits  words  as  follows: 
“If  we  considered  truly  and  sincerely  nothing  but  the  interests  of  the 
workers’  movement  and  we  finally  came  to  our  senses  then,  instead 
of  what  we  are  doing  now,  we  would  enter  the  various  organizations, 
work  within  them  quietly  and  tactically,  organize  the  masses,  obtain 
positions  of  power  and,  filling  the  party  with  fresh  force  and  momen¬ 
tum,  would  maneuver  these  masses  towards  the  left,  perhaps  by  set¬ 
ting  aside  the  old  leaders.”113  It  is  difficult  to  deny  that  Arpad 
Szakasits  was  right. 

Such  a  policy,  however,  would  have  placed  a  question  mark  along 
the  entire  political  line  pursued  until  then,  including  the  structure 
based  on  secret  cells.  If  Kun  and  the  vanguard  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Hungary  had  admitted  this,  it  would  have  been  tantamount 
to  their  abdication.  Obviously,  such  a  drastic  change  could  not  be  car¬ 
ried  out  with  the  same  personnel  remaining  in  charge.  These  consid¬ 
erations,  I  believe,  were  at  the  root  of  the  hesitations  with  which  Kun 
and  his  followers  approached  the  policy  of  the  Popular  Front. 

The  months  preceding  the  Congress  were  a  period  of  tension. 
Debate  followed  upon  debate,  the  various  preparatory  commissions, 
their  theses  and  drafts  of  resolutions  overlapped.  At  the  beginning  of 
1935  a  major  international  campaign  became  Kun’s  responsibility: 
Rakosi  stood  in  front  of  the  tribunal  again,  accused  of  activities  dur¬ 
ing  the  Soviet  Republic.  The  political  background  of  the  trial  simply 
obliged  Kun  to  do  everything  not  only  to  rescue  Rakosi,  but  to  derive 
propaganda  benefits  as  well. 

The  international  significance  of  the  proceedings  was  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  it  followed  soon  after  the  Dimitrov  trial  and  the  arrest  of 
Ernst  Thalmann.  Kun  had  to  ensure  that  the  trial  received  adequate 
treatment  in  the  international  press,  that  the  defense  of  the  accused, 
although  far  removed  from  the  events  of  the  international  workers’ 
movement,  should  correspond  to  the  lines  of  the  Comintern.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  on  both  counts. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Kun  was  visited  by  Ervin 
Sinko  and  his  wife,  Irma  Rothbart,  with  the  manuscript  of  the 
Optimistdk  [The  optimists]  in  hand.  The  book  of  Sinkd,  “a  novel 

m  GyOrgy  Borsdnyi,  “A  Kommunistdk  Magyarorszdgi  Pdrtja  a  VII.  kongresezus"  [The 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary  and  the  VHth  Congress],  Ibid.,  p.  98. 
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about  a  novel,”  is  an  authentic  contemporary  document,  faithfully 
reflecting  the  mood  of  those  months  in  1919  and  providing  accurate 
data  about  Kun. 

Kun  received  the  Sinkd  couple  in  the  presence  of  Rdvai.  Sinkd 
noted  that  Rdvai  used  the  familiar  form  of  address  with  Kun;  indeed, 
there  were  very  few  who  did.  In  one  instance,  a  Communist  coming 
straight  from  Hungary  commented  “if  comrade  Kun  comes  home,  he 
must  get  used  to  our  familiar  ways.”114  For  one  who  last  saw  Kun  in 
1919,  Sinkd  could  not  help  but  note  how  much  he  had  aged;  he  was 
pale,  he  seemed  sick.  As  always,  his  desk  was  covered  with  papers, 
newspapers,  books.  The  questions  Kun  asked  made  it  clear  he  knew 
almost  everything  about  them,  he  knew  who  they  had  been  in  touch 
with  over  the  past  15  years.  Kun  even  remembered  a  minor  com¬ 
mentary  Sinkd  had  published  in  the  L’HumanM.  He  took  the  manu¬ 
script  from  them. 

“I  wished  you  and  your  ‘Optimists’  to  hell  at  least  ten  times  a 
day,”  he  told  them  three  days  later,  over  the  phone.  “I  am  extremely 
busy,  yet  I  cannot  stop  reading  it.” 

When  Kun  finished  the  reading,  the  Sinkd  couple  were  surprised 
by  the  friendly  reception. 

This  novel  is  surely  correct.  It  is  a  vestige  from  medieval  lit¬ 
erature  that  humanity  has  to  be  divided  into  heroes  and  cow¬ 
ards,  saints  and  sinners.  Why  should  good  Communists  be 
depicted  the  way  the  artist  Bencziir  portrays  the  ancient 
Hungarians  in  “The  Christening  of  Vajk?” 

Sinkd  described  the  battles  Kun  waged  to  have  the  Optimistdk 
published.  Considerable  weight  is  given  to  the  opinions  of  the  reader 
Jdnos  Matejka,  in  this  description;  he  is  assumed  to  be  the  main 
obstacle  to  publication.  “Oh,  he  is  a  great  ass!”  said  Kun  and  made 
phone  calls  right  and  left  on  behalf  of  the  book. 

Yet  the  book  was  not  published.  It  is  worth  reflecting  over  the 
comment  made  by  Matejka  in  his  recollections:  had  Kun  really  want¬ 
ed  it,  the  book  would  have  been  published.116  Indeed,  even  though  his 
power  was  no  longer  as  great  as  formerly,  it  was  still  sufficient  to 

114  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  Recollections  of  Arpdd  Nflhrer. 
llfl  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  Recollections  of  Mrs.  Jrinos  Matejka. 
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overcome  the  objections  of  the  editors.  Was  he  against  it?  Or  was  he 
playing  a  double  game,  complimenting  Sinko  while  placing  obstacles 
to  its  publication  behind  the  man’s  back? 

In  our  opinion,  this  was  not  the  case.  After  all,  of  all  the  literary 
products  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Republic  in  Hungary,  the  Optimistdk 
was  the  best.  Kun  was  able  to  appreciate  this;  not  even  his  opponents 
would  deny  that  he  had  tood  taste.  Moreover,  the  publicity  the  book 
might  provide  for  him  among  Soviet  readers  would  have  been  to  his 
advantage. 

More  likely,  the  coming  events  took  away  Kun’s  mood  to  fight  for 
the  publication  of  the  book.  In  colloquial  terms,  the  book  became  the 
least  of  his  worries. 

The  Seventh  Congress  of  the  Comintern  opened  on  July  25,  1935 
in  the  colonnaded  assembly  hall  of  the  House  of  Labor  Unions. 
Among  the  510  delegates  representing  65  Communist  parties  the 
Hungarian  delegation  of  five  persons  with  voting  rights  and  one  non¬ 
voting  delegate  seemed  rather  small:  Kun,  Huszti,  Lajos  Honti, 
Arpad  Ndhrer,  Janos  Polyak  and  Eva  Lakatos.  Several  other 
Hungarians  participated  at  the  Congress,  some  as  guests,  some  as 
representatives  of  fraternal  parties.116 

A  painful  incident  occurred  on  the  eve  of  the  opening.  The  delega¬ 
tion  led  by  Huszti  was  informed  that  Kun  would  not  be  nominated  for 
the  presidium  of  the  Congress.  The  seat  reserved  for  the  Communist 
Party  of  Hungary  would  be  occupied  by  the  house-painter  Honti,  the 
leader  of  the  Communist  faction  within  the  Construction  Worker’s 
Union,  who  was  to  die  a  martyr’s  death  in  1944. 

The  incident  was  all  the  stranger  since  the  Hungarian  delegation 
expressly  insisted  on  Kun’s  appointment,  and  because  every  other 
leading  official  of  the  Comintern  would  occupy  a  place  on  the  plat¬ 
form  of  the  Congress. 

If  anyone,  Kun  was  aware  of  the  significance  of  the  move.  Huszti 
immediately  requested  an  explanation.  But  that  was  not  easily  had: 
those  who  could  have  given  him  meaningful  insights  refused  to  talk 
to  him.  Kun  turned  directly  to  Stalin,  but  Stalin  would  not  receive 
him.  They  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the  transparent  excuse  that  the 
chair  should  be  occupied  by  “the  representative  of  the  movement 

116  For  instance,  Jenfl  Varga  attended  as  a  member  of  the  Soviet  Party  rather  than  the 
Hungarian  one.  This  was  also  the  time  Mihdly  Farkas,  member  of  the  Czechoslovakian 
Communist  Party  and  secretary  of  the  Youth  Comintern,  was  elected  to  the  Presidium  of 
the  Comintern.  Other  Hungarians  working  on  the  staff  of  the  Comintern,  such  as  ftevai, 
Em6  Gen5,  or  Istvdn  Frias,  also  attended. 
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within  the  country.”  This  answer  was  unconvincing  because  the  other 
underground  parties  were  usually  represented  by  exiles. 

Kun’s  response  to  such  an  obvious  sign  of  his  fall  from  grace  was 
similarly  obvious.  He  barely  attended  the  sessions  of  the  Congress, 
spending  more  time  in  the  corridors  and  the  cafeteria,  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  various  delegates.  Nor  did  he  participate  in  the  work  of  the 
Hungarian  delegation.  While  other  delegations  were  engaged  in 
feverish  discussions  day  and  night,  taking  stands  on  particular 
issues,  the  Hungarians  did  nothing  of  the  sort;  they  took  their  seats 
in  the  hall  in  the  morning  and  returned  to  their  lodging  in  the 
evening. 

In  one  instance,  Kun  resorted  to  open  defiance.  When  the  dele¬ 
gates  greeted  Manuilskii,  according  to  custom,  with  rhythmic 
applause  and  a  standing  ovation,  Kun  and  Huszti,  in  full  sight  of 
everyone,  remained  demonstratively  seated.117  No  more  obvious  dec¬ 
laration  of  hostilities  could  have  been  sent. 

The  speech  Kun  delivered  at  the  Congress,  probably  carefully 
thought  out  and  discussed  with  comrades  well  before  the  Congress, 
does  not  reflect  this  hostility.  On  the  contrary,  it  contained  several 
notions  which  could  be  interpreted  as  self-criticism,  as  revisions  of 
earlier  views. 

The  speech  began  with  a  report  on  the  strike  of  the  construction 
workers  of  Budapest,  taking  place  in  those  very  days.  Observing  that 
this  strike  realized  the  United  Front  of  Communist,  Social  Democratic, 
and  unaffiliated  workers,  he  declared: 

After  serious  sectarian  mistakes  the  Party  and  its  leadership 
succeeded  in  launching,  with  the  help  of  the  Communist 
International — for  the  time  being  only  launching — the  shift 
creating  the  prerequisites  necessary  for  the  actual  application 
of  the  tactical  reality  of  a  United  Front..,. 

Then  he  made  important  generalizations.  He  condemned  the  long¬ 
standing  practice  of  Communist  parties  of  setting  in  front  of  the 
workers  short  term  demands  that  could  not  be  realized  within  the 
capitalist  system.  He  expressed  the  truth,  self-evident  yet  long 
denied  by  the  Communist  movement,  that  the  workers  gathered  in 
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reformist  organizations  had  reached  a  higher  level  of  class  conscious¬ 
ness  than  the  unorganized  ones. 

It  is  clear  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  unaffiliated 
workers  has  abstained  from  reformist  unions  not  because  they 
look  upon  reformism  from  a  revolutionary  standpoint...  (but 
because)  the  bourgeoisie  has  been  influencing  them  directly, 
without  even  the  intermediary  of  the  reformists. 

He  cited  convincing  data  to  show  that  most  unaffiliated  workers 
vote  for  bourgeois  parties.  He  came  to  the  conclusion:  Communists 
must  break  with  the  tradition  of  idealizing  these  workers. 

Kun  came  up  with  equally  important  assertions  regarding  rela¬ 
tions  with  bourgeois  democracy — which  could  be  considered  self-criti¬ 
cal  as  well.  He  mentioned  those  who  lumped  Fascism  together  with 
bourgeois  democracy,  and  condemned  the  tactics  of  the  Social 
Democrats  about  the  “lesser  evil.” 

Indeed,  many  tried  to  deny  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
lesser  evil... .From  the  correct  statement  that  both  bourgeois 
democracy  and  Fascism  are  forms  of  bourgeois  dictatorship 
one  must  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  both  are  equally  bad 
for  the  working  class.... 

As  if  debating  only  with  himself,  he  added: 

The  denial  of  this  possibility  of  greater  evil  is  nothing  but  the 
formula,  “the  worse  it  gets  the  better  it  gets” — a  good  example 
of  the  “lesser  evil”  tactics  of  Social  Democracy.... Our  tactics,  in 
siding  with  bourgeois  democracy  against  Fascism  are  not 
based  on  combinations  within  parliaments,  but  on  the  mobi¬ 
lization  of  the  workers  and  democratic  strata  of  the  people.  It 
is  based  on  the  correct  Marxist  awareness  that  the  bour¬ 
geoisie  is  not  a  uniform,  reactionary  mass,  that  the  fascism  of 
financial  capitalism  is  at  odds  with  the  interests  of  the  petty 
bourgeoisie  of  the  towns  and  villages.114 

We  cannot  know  how  sincere  these  words  were,  to  what  extent 
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they  reflected  the  evolution  of  Kun’s  views  as  opposed  to  Party  disci¬ 
pline,  the  obligation  of  solidarity  with  whatever  line  the  Comintern 
advocated.  Actually,  these  truths  were  self-evident,  and  the  more 
appropriate  question  might  be,  was  he  sincere  when  he  advocated 
the  opposite  views? 

Kun’s  intervention,  however,  was  not  among  the  significant  events 
of  the  Congress.  The  Kommunisticheskii  Internatsional  published 
them  only  with  considerable  delay,  in  an  abridged  form.  Then  came 
the  day  when  the  delegates  walked  to  the  urns  and  elected  the  new 
officials  of  the  Comintern. 

The  most  sensational  change  in  personnel  was  that  Piatnitskii 
and  Knorin  were  dropped  from  the  Executive  Committee.  Although 
Kun  remained  a  member  of  the  EC,  which  counted  47  full  members 
and  33  alternates,  the  true  value  of  this  function  was  diminished  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  mostly  honorary.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  such  as  Rakosi  and  Thalmann,  were  in  jail  at 
the  time,  while  others  could  not  participate  in  the  work  of  the 
Comintern  because  of  their  functions  in  their  own  parties,  or  because 
of  the  great  distances. 

The  true  leading  body  was  the  Presidium  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  consisting  of  Gottwald,  Dimitrov,  Cachin,  Kolarov, 
Koplenig,  Kuusinen,  Lenski,  Manuilskii,  Marty,  Moskvin,  Vang 
Ming,  Okano,  Pieck,  Pollitt,  Stalin,  Thorez,  Florin,  Foster  and 
Tbgliatti.  Mihaly  Farkas  was  among  the  alternates.  Kun  was  not 
included.119 

After  the  Congress  Huszti  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
appointment  with  Manuilskii  and  an  answer  regarding  Kun’s 
predicament.  Manuilskii  told  Huszti  the  following:  the  Communist 
Party  of  Hungary  has  no  reason  to  feel  offended  by  what  happened 
during  the  Congress.  Kun  really  had  it  coming.  He  committed  a  seri¬ 
ous  mistake  in  the  affair  of  Lajos  Magyar,  when,  during  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  party  members  Kun  recommended  that  his  membership  be 
renewed.  Kun  contrasted  the  period  of  Zinoviev  with  the  period  of 
Manuilskii  in  the  Comintern.  He  made  a  mistake  in  assessing  the 
French  Popular  Front.  At  the  Seventh  Plenary  Meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee — in  November  and  December  1926 — he  spoke 
in  favor  of  postponing  the  expulsion  of  Trotskii.  But  the  most  serious 
consideration  was  that  he  attended  Kamenev’s  New  Year's  Eve  party 
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at  a  time  when  the  latter  was  already  expelled  from  the  Party,  and 
where  he  drank  a  toast  to  the  health  of  the  leaders  of  the  Russian 
Opposition.  To  understand  the  weight  of  this  accusation,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  know  that  Kamenev  was  arrested  in  December  1934. 

Manuilskii  declared  that  he  was  surprised  by  the  attitude  of  the 
Hungarian  delegation  at  the  Congress.  Given  all  these  factors  it  was 
difficult  to  nominate  Kun  even  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Comintern.  Kun  was  accepted  only  at  his  (Manuilskii’s)  insistence 
and  Dimitrov's  hesitant  support.  Thereafter  it  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  Kun  to  continue  working  within  the  Hungarian  Party.  He 
had  to  demonstrate  within  the  Comintern  that  he  was  loyal  to  the 
new  leaders  and  was  willing  to  make  up  for  his  mistakes.110 

Huszti,  who  was  speechless,  hurried  back  to  Kun.  His  report  was 
nothing  new  to  Kun.  Tb  the  question  why  Kun  had  not  told  him  at 
least  about  the  Kamenev  incident,  Kun  replied;  “When  the  affair 
came  up  in  the  Political  Secretariat,  it  was  resolved  that  what  tran¬ 
spired  should  remain  among  those  who  already  knew.”121 

Was  Manuilskii  speaking  honestly?  Were  these  indeed  the  main 
reasons  Kun  was  dropped  from  the  top  rank  of  the  Comintern 
overnight?  Hardly.  It  suffices  to  take  a  glance  at  the  charges  to  doubt 
their  veracity. 

Lajos  Magyar  had  been  among  the  most  promising  members  of 
the  Communist  movement.  Once  in  the  Soviet  Union  he  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  unusual  abilities  in  responsible  assignments.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  thirties  he  worked  in  the  Eastern  Secretariat  of  the 
Comintern.  He  was  a  close  friend  of  Kun. 

The  reissuance  of  membership  cards  within  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party  was  carried  out  in  the  summer  of  1934.  Since  both  Kun  and 
Magyar  were  on  the  staff  of  the  Comintern,  they  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing  at  which  each  other’s  membership  was  discussed.  Kun  inter¬ 
vened.  In  a  long  speech  he  described  Magyar’s  loyalty,  his  blameless 
past,  his  merits  in  the  service  of  the  international  Communist  move¬ 
ment.  Magyar  passed  the  control  without  ado. 

On  December  1,  1934,  a  young  man  named  Nikolaev  assassinated 
Sergei  Mironovich  Kirov,  a  leader  of  the  Soviet  Party,  with  a  few 
revolver  shots,  in  the  corridors  of  the  Smolnii  Institute,  the  Party 
headquarters  in  Leningrad.  It  soon  turned  out  that  Nikolaev  had 
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been  a  student  in  one  of  the  seminars  conducted  by  Magyar.  The 
detectives  of  the  GPU  scrutinized  every  detail  of  Magyar’s  life  with  a 
magnifying  glass.  It  was  not  difficult  to  discover  in  his  circle  of 
friends  persons  belonging  to  the  opposition— Trotskyists  and 
Zinovievists.  They  also  discovered  something  else:  it  was  not 
Magyar’s  habit  to  say  anything  he  did  not  believe;  more  than  once  he 
had  commented  critically  on  some,  according  to  him  mistaken,  meth¬ 
ods  of  Stalinist  policy. 

All  this  was  pieced  and  piled  together  by  the  disciplinary  investi¬ 
gation  undertaken  against  him.  Magyar  was  expelled  from  the  Party 
on  December  30,  1934,  and  arrested  that  same  day.122 

Obviously,  the  use  of  the  Magyar  affair  against  Kun  was  pure  fab¬ 
rication.  After  all,  before  the  assassination  of  Kirov,  every  leader  of 
the  Comintern,  Manuilskii  included,  had  exhibited  complete  trust  in 
Magyar. 

The  same  could  be  said  about  the  other  points  of  the  accusation. 
The  mention  of  the  Plenary  Meeting  of  1926,  nine  years  later,  was 
likewise  a  weak  argument.  We  do  not  know  exactly  when  the 
Kamenev  episode  occurred,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  similar 
“sins”  had  been  committed  by  other  officials  as  well.  These  charges 
only  served  to  provide  some  explanation  “for  public  consumption” 
and  to  obfuscate  the  real  reason. 

The  real  reason  was  none  other  than  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the 
Popular  Front  and  to  the  new  leadership  of  the  Comintern,  primarily 
Manuilskii  and  Dimitrov.123 

A  new  political  line,  in  many  regards  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
previous  line,  necessarily  entails  changes  in  personnel.  The  failure  of 
the  policy  of  Social  Fascism  had  to  entail  such  consequences,  if  only 
because  of  the  partner.  One  could  not  strive  to  work  together  with  the 
Social  Democrats  in  a  meaningful  way  if  Kun,  who  had  proclaimed  the 
impossibility  of  doing  this  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  were  retained 
in  the  immediate  leadership.  His  person  was  overly  exposed.  He  repre¬ 
sented  too  much  of  a  burden;  by  getting  rid  of  him,  they  got  rid  of  one 
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obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  policy  of  the  Popular  Front. 

Large-scale  structural  changes  took  place  within  the  Comintern. 
The  Laridersekretariats  were  disbanded.  Only  two  of  the  many  sections 
remained:  the  cadre  and  the  propaganda  sections.  These  measures 
were  intended  to  grant  increased  autonomy  to  individual  parties. 

After  the  Congress  Kun,  whose  health  had  been  thoroughly  worn 
by  the  excitement,  travelled  on  vacation;  the  Congress  made  waves 
within  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Huszti  informed  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Central  Committee  about  what  transpired.  The  severity  of 
the  problems  made  it  mandatory  for  the  leaders  of  the  Party  to  come 
to  Moscow,  clarify  their  relations  with  the  new  leaders  of  the 
Comintern,  and  respond  to  the  criticism  directed  at  their  Party.  This 
became  all  the  more  necessary  because  those  members  of  the  Central 
Committee  who  could  talk  to  the  Comintern  noted  that  the  lack  of 
trust  towards  Kun  extended  to  the  entire  Party. 

Negotiations  between  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  officials 
and  the  Comintern  were  undertaken  in  December  1935  in  Moscow.  It 
turned  out  that  the  leaders  of  the  Comintern  found  the  measures  the 
Hungarian  Party  had  taken  to  implement  the  line  promoted  by  the 
Congress  inadequate. 

The  Hungarian  Party  officials — Imre  Komor,  Pal  Sebes,  Dezsti 
Nemes — listened  to  the  criticism  in  astonishment  mixed  with  incom¬ 
prehension.  They  felt  they  had  done  a  lot:  they  had  executed  practi¬ 
cally  an  about-face  compared  to  the  line  at  the  Second  Congress  of 
their  Party.  In  the  fall  of  1935,  when  by-elections  were  held  in  some 
districts,  the  Communists  appealed  to  the  voters  to  support  the 
Socialist’s  candidates  for  the  first  time  since  1922.  During  the  big 
strike  of  the  construction  workers,  true  unity  had  been  realized  and 
the  Communist  opposition  within  the  unions  manifested  a  truly  elas¬ 
tic  policy.  They  took  up  secret  contacts  with  some  leaders  of  the 
Social  Democratic  Party,  including  Szakasits.  A  few  years  earlier 
such  moves  would  have  been  unthinkable. 

Yet  the  leaders  of  the  Comintern  insisted:  the  Hungarian  Party 
had  not  understood  the  need  for  “radical  revision.”  The  accusers 
returned  again  and  again  to  the  starting  point,  Kun’s  attitude  at  the 
Congress,  his  relations  to  the  new  policy  line. 

When  Kun  returned  from  vacation  in  mid-December,  it  was  already 
obvious  that  his  snubbing  of  the  Congress  will  not  been  overlooked. 
The  outlines  of  his  affair  were  only  now  beginning  to  become  clear. 
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On  December  14  Kun  wrote  a  letter  to  members  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  As  he  wrote,  the 
question  the  new  leaders  of  the  Comintern  had  asked  him  was 
whether  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  was  capable  of  relating  to 
the  new  line  after  all. 

For  all  this  I  alone  am  to  blame,  by  no  means  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  It  would  be 
infinitely  harmful  if  anyone  were  to  distrust  the  leadership  of 
the  Comintern,  which  enjoys  the  trust  of  the  Communist  par¬ 
ties,  first  of  all  the  Bolshevik  Party,  and  indeed,  deserves  it.... 
My  incorrect  relations  to  the  new  leadership  evolved  without 
the  knowledge  and  authorization  of  the  Central  Committee. 

We  must  do  everything  to  make  sure  that  this  entails  no  disad¬ 
vantages  to  the  Party. 

Kun  requested  the  Central  Committee  not  to  be  afraid  of  criticizing 
him  and  his  behavior.  “The  most  severe  criticism  will  not  hurt  the  per¬ 
sonal  relations  in  the  Central  Committee,  nor  my  work,”  he  wrote.114 

After  these  preliminary  talks  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary  met  in  Moscow  on  December  31,  1935. 
Kun  was  absent,  for  reasons  unknown. 

Imre  Komor  provides  an  account  of  the  talks  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Comintern — Manuilskii,  Togliatti,  and  Moskvin.  He  relates  that 
the  Political  Secretariat  discussed  the  Hungarian  Party,  but  only  for 
the  sake  of  exchange  of  information.  They  did,  however,  criticize  the 
“Comradely  Letter”  the  Central  Committee  proposed  to  write  after 
the  Congress.  Manuilskii  considered  the  letter  “merely  a  first  step 
towards  auto-criticism”  and  recommended  it  be  revised.  There  was 
no  mention  of  the  behavior  of  Huszti,  who  had  shared  Kun’s  negative 
attitude  during  the  Congress. 

Huszti  defended  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  come  to  the 
Congress  with  the  previous  line  approved  by  the  Central  Committee 
in  mind.  He  was  adamant  that  Kun  was  still  the  leader  of  the  Party, 
not  merely  because  of  his  past,  but  because  of  his  abilities.  He 
appealed  to  the  Central  Committee  to  defend  Kun's  position,  while 
remaining  loyal  to  the  Comintern.  In  any  case,  he  said,  if  the 
Comintern  were  to  deny  its  political  trust  in  him,  he  would  accept 
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the  consequences. 

Downcast,  the  members  of  the  Central  Committee  acknowledged 
that  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  had  temporarily  lost  the  trust 
of  the  Comintern  officials  because  of  the  mistakes  committed  by  Kun 
and  Huszti.  They  resolved  to  rewrite  the  “Comradely  Letter,”  in  view 
of  the  need  to  take  further  steps  to  improve  relations  to  the  unions, 
the  Socialist,  and  to  the  bourgeois  opposition  party.186 

After  the  resolution  on  January  14,  1936,  the  Secretariat  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern  (consisting  of  Dimitrov, 
Togliatti,  Gottwald,  Kuusinen,  Manuilskii,  Marty  and  Pieck)  dis¬ 
cussed  the  Hungarian  Party  once  again.  We  have  no  record  of  this 
discussion.  We  can  infer  regarding  them  from  the  rejection  of  the 
Central  Committee’s  resolution  of  January  23,  1936.  The  supreme 
body  of  the  Comintern  once  again  came  back  to  the  attitude  exhibited 
by  Huszti  and  Kun  during  the  Congress.  They  criticized  the  sectari¬ 
an  mistakes  committed  by  the  Hungarian  Party  in  recent  times:  for 
instance,  their  indifference  to  the  ordinance  regarding  minimum 
wage,  their  passivity  regarding  opposition  within  the  Social 
Democratic  Party. 

The  Central  Committee,  meeting  once  again  in  Moscow  on 
January  23,  pointed  out  that  those  from  Hungary  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  the  behavior  of  Huszti  and  Kun.  This  time  the 
Committee  was  highly  critical  of  Huszti’s  methods  of  leadership,  his 
rudeness,  his  authoritarian  tendencies.  Decisive  measures  were 
taken,  including  circulating  the  “Comradely  Letter”  to  the  members 
of  the  Party  and  of  the  youth  movement.  This  was  yet  another  step  in 
the  direction  of  Popular  Front  policies.  No  longer  did  the  Committee 
insist  on  a  formal  agreement  for  unity  of  action  with  the  Social 
Democratic  Party.  It  noted  that  the  only  condition  for  joint  action  was 
that  it  be  directed  against  Fascism,  against  capitalist  exploitation, 
against  war. 

The  Party  took  an  even  more  important  step  to  consolidate  unity 
within  the  labor  unions.  The  United  Opposition  within  the  unions, 
considered  one  of  the  great  achievements  of  the  Communist  move¬ 
ment,  was  dissolved  in  January.  The  Communists  working  within 
this  organization  were  instructed  to  continue  work  within  reformist 
unions,  to  strive  to  strengthen  their  left  wing,  and  occupy  as  many 
elected  offices  as  possible.  Thus  separatism  within  the  unions  was 
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eliminated  at  the  very  moment  when  the  oposition  was  gaining 
ground  in  some  of  the  unions — that  of  the  tanners,  the  construction 
workers,  the  garment  workers,  the  precious  metal  workers  in  partic¬ 
ular.  Yet,  they  could  return  to  the  unions  not  as  a  defeated  host,  but 
with  heads  held  high,  and  eventually  become  the  core  of  anti-Fascist 
demonstrations. 

With  these  measures,  it  seemed,  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary 
closed  the  gap  dividing  it  from  other  parties  of  the  Comintern.  This 
was  reflected  in  the  government  authorized  periodical  the  Party 
launched  in  that  period,  Gondolat ,  which  unequivocally  supported 
the  concept  of  the  Popular  Front. 

Kun  felt  it  was  his  duty  to  prove  himself  and,  at  the  same  time, 
provide  assistance  in  liquidating  the  earlier  line  of  the  Party.  This 
awareness  prompted  him  to  write  the  pamphlet  titled  For  the  Joint 
Struggle  against  Autocracy.  Its  subtitle  was  Conversations  with 
Social  Democratic  Leaders  and  Workers}26 

The  GtimbOs  regime  which  came  to  power  in  Hungary  in  1932  took 
definite  steps  towards  authoritarian  rule.  It  restricted  parliamentary 
rights,  attempted  to  ban  the  unions.  It  tried  to  create  a  Fascist  mass 
party  on  the  Nazi  model.  These  measures  elicited  anxiety  not  only 
among  the  Social  Democratic  workers’  movement,  but  among  the  con¬ 
servative  and  liberal  parties  as  well.  Former  Prime  Minister  Istvan 
Bethlen  also  intervened;  he  was  primarily  responsible  for  preventing 
Gtomb6s  from  banning  the  unions  and  the  Social  Democratic  Party. 

These  were  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  publication  of  Kun’s 
essay.  The  essay  proposed  Communist  support  to  the  Social  Democrats 
in  the  struggle  to  defend  the  unions.  It  referred  to  the  German  exam¬ 
ple,  where  the  arrest  of  the  Communists  was  soon  followed  by  the 
arrest  of  Social  Democrats,  then  the  elimination  of  conservative  and 
liberal  parties.  He  warned  the  Hungarian  liberals:  soon  they  would  be 
able  to  reflect  on  who  they  should  have  joined  to  defend  themselves 
from  behind  the  barbed  wire  fences  of  concentration  camps.  The  essay 
offered  to  the  Social  Democrats  “silent”  support,  not  formalized  in  any 
agreement,  for  any  decisive  step  taken  against  Fascism. 

The  essay  was  undoubtedly  a  change  compared  to  Kun’s  previous 
writings.  He  did  not  begrudge  a  few  adjectives  of  praise  from  the 
Social  Democratic  leaders  whom  he  had  exclusively  cursed  until 
then.  He  addressed  them  not  as  enemies,  but  as  partners.  He  did  not 

ia6B4la  Kun,  Vdlogatott  Irdsok  4s  besztdek,  II,  p.  366. 
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question  the  sincerity  of  the  anti-Fascism  of  the  Social  Democrats, 
and  did  not  deny  that  they  played  a  key  role  in  the  struggle  for  the 
economic  interests  of  the  workers.  But  he  could  not  count  on  a  posi¬ 
tive  response  from  the  leaders  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party.  Even  if 
some  may  have  been  inclined  to  talk  with  the  Communists,  they 
would  certainly  not  have  accepted  Kun  as  conversation  partner. 
Neither  was  that  the  objective  of  the  essay;  the  objective  was  to  con¬ 
vince  the  leaders  of  the  Comintern  that  the  author  has  accepted  the 
policy  of  an  anti-Fascist  Popular  Front. 

But  this  could  not  alter  the  situation. 

In  January,  while  the  members  of  the  Central  Comittee  were  dis¬ 
cussing  the  new  line  in  Moscow,  the  police  in  Budapest  struck  at  the 
general  staff  left  behind  by  the  Party.  They  arrested  Zsigmond  Kiss, 
a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  and  a  former  battalion  comman¬ 
der  of  the  Hungarian  Red  Army.  Along  with  him  they  arrested  the 
physician  Emil  Weil,  who  was  head  of  the  staff,  GyOrgy  Peter 
(Pikler),  Istvan  Sebes,  and  Lajos  Domonkos — in  other  words,  the  key 
figures  of  the  party  organization  in  Hungary.  The  arrests  were  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  fact  that  the  law  which  declared  Communist  activity 
high  treason  was  already  in  effect.  The  accused  had  to  face  court 
martial. 

The  usual  “analysis”  of  the  arrests  ensued.  The  contacts  of  those 
arrested,  the  meeting  places,  the  personality  traits  of  the  victims 
were  examined.  All  kinds  of  assumptions  and  combinations  were 
made,  but  these  were  mere  guesswork,  not  based  on  any  knowledge 
of  specific  facts. 

Many  years  after  this  episode,  in  New  York,  where  he  landed  as  a 
result  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Cold  War,  a  detective  named  Jenfl 
Szeles  undertook  to  write  the  official  history  of  these  arrests.  Thus  it 
turned  out  that  all  the  combinations  were  mistaken,  all  the  assump¬ 
tions  incorrect,  all  the  bringing  to  account  misguided.  As  so  often 
happens,  the  tragedy  resulted  from  an  unexpected  occurrence,  which 
entailed  victims  not  only  in  Budapest  but  in  Moscow  as  well.  Kiss 
was  under  surveillance,  and  he  was  the  one  who  led  the  police, 
unwittingly,  to  the  others.1*7 

The  rescue  action  also  got  under  way,  Kun's  article  in  the 
Rundschau  initiating  an  international  press  campaign.  Moreover,  he 
made  use  of  his  personal  contacts.  Among  others,  he  talked  to  Pierre 

121  Jen 6  Szlles,  Hitler  dGntott  [Hitler  decided]  (New  York:  author's  publication,  1959). 
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Hobart  and  Andrb  Malraux,  staying  in  Moscow  at  the  time.  The 
meeting  came  about  through  the  intercession  of  Ervin  Sinkb.  Sinkb 
could  not  help  but  note  that  Kun  was  extremely  pale,  had  lost  a  lot  of 
weight.  Small  wonder:  he  had  spent  most  of  January  and  February 
in  the  hospital  of  the  Kremlin.  His  diabetes  had  taken  a  turn  for  the 
worse.  His  physician  and  close  friend,  L^szlb  Pollacsek,  prescribed  a 
strict  diet,  which  caused  him  to  suffer.  He  liked  to  eat  well,  especially 
sweets,  which  he  was  now  forced  to  give  up  completely.12* 

As  happens  to  every  Western  intellectual  who,  in  her  or  his  heart, 
cannot  imagine  a  Communist  leader  at  the  same  intellectual  level, 
Kun’s  broad  culture  surprised  Hbbart,  Malraux,  and  even  Sinko.  The 
very  fact  that  he  was  able  to  converse  with  his  guests  in  French 
although  he  had  learnt  this  language  from  books,  had  never  lived  in 
a  French  speaking  country,  and  was  seldom  forced  to  use  the  lan¬ 
guage  created  the  right  climate  to  bring  up  even  “touchy*  subjects. 
Malraux,  who  was  still  sympathetic  to  the  Communist  cause  at  this 
that  time,  asked  Kun  what  he  thought  of  a  critique  in  Pravda ,  which 
had  lambasted  the  music  of  Shostakovich.  Kun  told  him,  he  did  not 
agree. 

The  purpose  of  the  visit,  however,  was  not  to  chat  about  literature 
or  cultural  policies.  Kun  requested  his  visitors  to  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  mobilize  French  public  opinion  on  behalf  of  those 
arrested  in  Budapest.129 

Literature  remained  Kun’s  first  love.  On  one  occasion  he  spent  over 
three  hours  discussing  Sinko’s  writing  projects  with  him.  He  analyzed 
the  first  draft  of  Sinkb’s  novel,  Fourteen  Days ,  practically  page  by  page, 
suggesting  refinements,  changes  here  and  there.  In  the  meantime  the 
conversation  turned  to  1919,  and  Kun  waxed  sentimental. 

We  were  not  the  ones  to  be  naive  and  young,  the  times  were. 
Revolution  did  not  know  anger.  The  Bolsheviks  released 
Krasnov  upon  his  word  of  honor....  Even  Lenin  remained  under 
the  magic  spell  of  the  youth  of  the  revolution.  Rosa  Luxemburg 
once  wrote:  there  is  no  need  for  terror  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the 
revolution;  revolution  abhorrs  and  despises  killing..,.130 


12#  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  Recollections  of  Dr.  Us z\6  Pollacsek. 

129  Ervin  Sinkd,  Egy  regtny  regtnyt.  Moszkvai  napldjegyieUh  (1935-1937)  [The  story  of  a 
novel;  diary  nates  from  Moscow  in  1935-471  (Ujviddk:  Forum,  1988),  pp.  415-423. 
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These  thoughts  did  not  occur  to  him  by  chance. 

It  was  March  1936.  The  Soviet  people  were  finally  beginning  to 
reap  the  rewards  of  a  decade  of  want  and  sacrifice.  The  standard  of 
living  was  rising.  The  system  of  coupons  was  abolished.  There  were 
commodities  on  the  market,  and  people  were  able  to  buy  them.  Of 
course,  by  Western  standards  poverty  was  still  considerable,  but 
compared  to  the  lean  years  experienced  by  the  Soviet  people  the 
Stalinian  boast  did  not  sound  exaggerated:  “Life  has  improved,  life 
has  become  happier.” 

Happier  for  some,  more  sorrowful  for  others.... 

The  clouds  were  gathering  above  Kun’s  head.  His  fiftieth  birthday 
was  ignored,  there  was  no  official  ceremony:  an  unmistakable  sign.151 
Persons  of  comparable  stature  usually  had  their  fiftieth  birthday  offi¬ 
cially  recognized,  in  the  presence  of  high  ranking  officials,  with  great 
fanfare  in  the  press,  along  with  the  mandatory  speeches  and  award 
of  decorations.  This  time  even  Sarld  4s  Kalapacs  made  no  mention  of 
the  day,  while  it  published  commendations  on  the  birthday  of  some¬ 
one  or  other  in  practically  every  issue.  Moreoever,  the  hesitations 
surrounding  the  publication  of  Optimistdk  also  gave  grounds  for  sus¬ 
picions.  It  increasingly  seemed  as  if  it  was  not  being  published,  pre¬ 
cisely  because  Kun  was  backing  it. 

The  lightning  struck  in  May.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Comintern  placed  the  situation  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary 
once  again  on  its  agenda.  Among  those  participating  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  were  Dimitrov,  Tbgliatti,  Kuusinen;  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Hungarian  Party  was  represented  by  Kun,  Komor,  Nemes,  Zoltan 
Szantd,  Revai. 

The  draft  of  a  resolution  the  Executive  Committee  submitted 
painted  a  sorry  picture  of  the  Hungarian  Party.  The  arrests  of 
January  1936,  it  stated,  are  a  clear  indication  of  the  failure  of  Party 
leadership.  The  Central  Committee,  because  of  its  sectarian  stand, 
had  failed  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  favorable  to  Party 
work  in  Hungary.  The  Party  suffered  setbacks  on  all  fronts. 

The  sectarian  resistance  of  the  Central  Committee  to  the  line  adopt¬ 
ed  at  the  Seventh  Congress  continued  even  after  the  session  of  the 

1,1  Even  though  Huszti  had  travelled  to  Moscow  in  February  1936  mainly  to  prepare  and 
organize  that  celebration.  See  Istvdn  Pinter,  “A  KMP-n  beldli  kazdelem  a  n^pfrontpolitika 
elfogaddsd^rt  1935-36  forduldjdn"  [The  struggle  within  the  CPH  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
popular  front  policy  in  1935-361,  PdrttCrUneti  KOzlemtnyek,  (1987). 
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Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern  in  December,  where  its  inad¬ 
missibility  was  already  pointed  out.  The  Central  Commmittee  misled 
the  Comintern  with  false  reports.  Since  the  Seventh  Congress  had  a 
deep  effect  on  the  Hungarian  workers,  it  became  impossible  for  the 
leaders  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  to  openly  defy  the 
Congress.  Hence  they  resorted  to  secret  sabotage.  Proof  of  this  was  the 
opinion  that  “there  is  no  need  for  a  sharp  turn  in  Party  work.”  The 
Party  officials  referred  to  so-called  achievements  in  union  work,  even 
though  they  lost  one  position  after  another,  precisely  in  that  area. 

“The  Comradely  Letter,”  according  to  the  draft  resolution,  was  a 
mere  formality  because,  in  spite  of  the  beautiful  words,  all  the  burn¬ 
ing  issues  had  remained  unresolved:  the  contacts  with  the  provinces, 
work  among  the  peasantry,  struggle  against  the  government's  war 
preparatives,  taking  a  stand  on  the  issue  of  the  Trianon  Peace  Treaty. 

The  Party  leaders  were  responsible  for  the  crisis  in  the  conspiracy 
and  for  the  structural  collapse  of  the  Party.  In  spite  of  repeated  warn¬ 
ings  from  the  Comintern  they  did  not  even  discuss  the  matter  of  con¬ 
spiracy  until  late  in  1935,  exhibited  complete  indifference  towards 
the  Party's  losses  and  kept  the  true  situation  hidden  from  the 
Comintern.  The  resolution  accused  the  leaders  of  the  Hungarian 
Party  of  “complete  conspirational  irresponsibility.” 

The  methods  of  leadership  were  described  as  sectarian,  bureaucrat¬ 
ic,  authoritarian,  repressing  criticism  coming  from  below.  The  Central 
Committee  was  divided  into  groups  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  issues 
or  principles.  Also  typical  of  the  policy  of  cadres  is  that  they  were  pro¬ 
moting  untried,  suspicious  characters.  As  a  consequence  of  all  this  the 
leadership  was  no  longer  in  contact  with  the  masses  of  workers.  The 
Party  members  lost  trust  in  the  leaders.  The  enemy  was  able  to  infil¬ 
trate  the  ranks  of  the  Party  and  cause  serious  damage. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Comintern  would  resolve:  1.  that  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary  be  dissolved;  2.  that  a  temporary  sec¬ 
retariat  headed  by  Zoltan  Szantd  be  set  up  to  take  care  of  ongoing 
affairs;  3.  that  those  members  of  the  Central  Committee  who  repre¬ 
sent  anti-Party  and  anti-Comintern  tendencies  answer  to  the 
International  Control  Comission. 158 

This  draft  of  a  resolution  was  presented  to  the  May  7,  1936,  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern.  The  session  found 

133  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  500  f.,  581  cs.,  fl.e.  4  cs.  9  fl.e. 
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the  draft  basically  correct  and  appointed  a  committee  to  finalize  it. 
The  session  also  specified  that  Kun  could  not  be  a  member  of  the 
leadership  but  must,  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Comintern,  assist  in  its  work.  It  declared,  furthermore,  that  the 
Hungarian  Section  operating  within  the  Comintern  must  be  dis¬ 
solved  and  its  activity  restricted  to  a  single  representative  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary  (first  Zoltan  Szantd,  then  Sandor  Poll).133 

If  we  look  at  this  draft  resolution  critically,  its  tendentiousness 
becomes  glaring.  The  general  situation  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Hungary  was  not  in  anyway  worse  (in  fact,  rather  better)  than  in 
previous  years.  The  resolution  embodied  a  bunch  of  accusations  that 
could  have  been  equally  well  raised  against  the  leaders  in  Hungary 
in  earlier  times. 

If  we  look  at  the  details  of  conspiracy,  it  had  improved  consider¬ 
ably,  in  the  spite  of  the  latest  arrests.  While  earlier  the  police  would 
reach  the  leading  officials  on  the  average  every  year  or  year  and  a 
half,  now  there  had  been  no  arrests  at  that  level  for  three  and  a  half 
years.  The  assertion  regarding  the  general  decrease  in  Party  activity 
did  not  correspond  to  reality  either;  there  was  a  definite  upswing  pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  work  in  the  provinces  and  among  the  youth.  General  for¬ 
mulas  such  as  “the  weak  influence  among  the  peasants”  or  “lack  of 
contact  with  the  masses  of  workers,”  etc.,  could  be  applied  to  any 
underground  party,  much  as  the  reproach  that  it  did  not  struggle  suf¬ 
ficiently  against  the  government.  The  reader  is  bound  to  suspect  that 
the  real  issue  was  not  what  the  participants  were  discussing,  but 
something  they  were  keeping  silent. 

The  resolution  had  a  drastic  effect  on  the  future  of  the  Hungarian 
Communist  movement.  The  structure  of  the  Party  in  Hungary  had  to 
be  dismantled.  The  resolution  also  led  to  the  series  of  measures 
which  culminated  in  the  arrest  and  tragic  death  of  Kun.  Therefore, 
they  warrant  closer  examination. 

We  have  three  documents  regarding  the  discussions.  One,  the 
text  quoted  above,  dated  May  7  and  8,  1936,  which  bears  the  follow¬ 
ing  title:  “The  Resolution  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Communist  International  Regarding  the  Hungarian  Problem.”  The 
other  is  a  letter  from  Kun  to  Dimitrov,  dated  May  7.  The  third, 
dated  May  7-8,  has  the  title:  “The  resolution  of  the  Politsecretariat 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Committee  International  regard- 

m  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  500  f.,  4  cs.,  15  O.e. 
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ing  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary.”  There  are  important  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  three  documents. 

Chronologically  the  first  was  Kun’s  letter  to  Dimitrov.  It  begins: 
“Comrade  Gerisch  told  me  that  you  want  me  to  make  observations  on 
the  draft  resolution.”134  He  wrote  that  he  agreed  with  the  resolution 
proper.  He  suggested  that  the  passivity  of  the  Party  on  the  issue  of 
the  Italian-Ethiopian  conflict  be  included  among  the  mistakes.  Then 
he  continued: 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  personally,  I  accept  political  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  situation  of  the  Party  along  with  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Central  Committee.  I  cannot,  however,  accept  the 
charge  of  sabotage  against  the  Seventh  Congress.  I  participat¬ 
ed  in  the  elaboration  of  the  resolution  of  the  second  item. 
Since  my  vacation  I  took  a  stand  against  sectarianism  on  the 
issue  of  the  labor  unions,  against  the  neglect  of  legal  opportu¬ 
nities;  I  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  the  spirit  of  the  Seventh 
Congress.  I  had  not  organized  any  kind  of  demonstration 
against  the  new  Comintern  leadership.  To  the  contrary,  I  con¬ 
demned  my  political  attitude  at  the  Congress.  Nor  have  I  ever 
lied  to  the  Comintern  as  the  resolution  states,  in  connection 
with  the  labor  union  issue.135 

The  Political  Secretariat  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Comintern  adopted  the  text  of  the  draft  resolution  of  May  7-8  with¬ 
out  major  changes.  This  formed  the  basis  of  the  investigation  against 
the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary. 

What  elicited  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Comintern?  It  was  partly  the  attitude  of  the  members  of  the 
Hungarian  Central  Committee  CPH  (Huszti,  Komor,  Sebes,  Nemes) 
during  the  examination.136  As  so  often  in  the  history  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary,  recriminations  about  spying,  bicker¬ 
ing,  mutual  denigration  were  not  omitted.  This  elicited  intense  aver¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  Comintern,  well  illustrated  by  the 
terminology  of  the  resolution,  the  phrases  it  contains  (“criminal 
activity... intervention  against  the  Comintern”  etc.).  It  seems  they  had 
enough  of  this  bunch — they  did  not  want  them  at  the  head  of  the 

134 Ibid . 
l»lbid . 
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Communist  Party  of  Hungary. 

The  behavior  of  Kun  and  Huszti  at  the  Congress  weighed  even 
more  heavily.  Their  spectacular  confrontation  with  the  new  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Comintern  could  not  be  forgotten.  It  requires  no  malice  on 
our  part  to  assume  that  the  men  who  set  the  measure  in  the 
Comintern — Manuilskii  and  Dimitrov — remembered  old  grievances 
while  bringing  about  this  resolution.  But  there  was  a  more  general 
factor. 

The  preparations  for  the  first  great  ideological  trial,  the  trial  of 
Zinoviev  and  Kamenev,  were  in  full  swing  in  the  summer  of  1936.  In 
the  torture  chambers  of  the  NKVD  Zinoviev  broke  down  and  agreed 
to  sign  a  confession  to  the  effect  that  he  acted  as  agent  of  various 
countries’  secret  services  practically  since  the  moment  of  his  birth. 
According  to  the  Soviet  mode  of  thinking  at  the  time  it  was  almost 
natural  that  those  who  had  been  his  close  associates  for  an  extended 
period  should  be  classified  as  “accomplices...  to  some  extent”  or,  at 
least  ^objectively  speaking.”  After  all,  if  Kun  communicated  informa¬ 
tion  considered  secret  to  his  boss,  as  he  was  obliged  to  do,  and  it  is 
demonstrated  that  his  boss  was  a  spy  for  the  Germans,  the  British, 
the  Japanese,  etc.,  then  it  becomes  obvious  that  Kun  was  at  least  a 
“collaborator.”  This  was  the  essence  of  the  matter;  Kun  must  have 
suspected  that  the  ideological  recriminations  were  the  drumroll  for 
the  eventual  volley  to  be  fired  by  the  execution  squad. 

But  in  the  summer  of  1936  the  outcome  of  the  fight  was  not  yet 
decided.  Kun  could  still  have  confidence  in  his  contacts  in  the  upper 
echelons  of  the  Soviet  government  and  the  Comintern.  He  could  rely 
on  in  his  international  reputation,  and  in  the  shifts  of  political  winds. 
It  was  not  impossible  that  his  political  opponents  of  the  day  would 
find  themselves  among  the  losers  tomorrow,  as  “right-wing  deviation- 
ists.”  But  the  pace  of  events  quickened. 

While  the  new  Hungarian  ambassador  in  Moscow,  Mihaly 
Jungerth-Amdthy,  was  reporting  to  his  government  that  “Dimitrov 
recognized  the  Kun  faction  as  the  leader  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Hungary,”117  Kun  stood  as  the  accused  in  front  of  the  International 
Control  Commission  of  the  Comintern.  On  the  other  side  of  the  table 
were  his  former  comrades-in-arms — the  Bulgarian  Petr  Iskrov,  the 
Lithuanian  Zigmas  Angarietis,  the  Estonian  Jan  Anvelt.  There  was 
a  single  item  on  the  agenda  for  the  June  6,  1936  session  of  the 
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Commission:  “The  Affair  of  Former  Members  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  .” 

We  do  not  have  the  minutes  of  the  session,  we  only  know  the  reso¬ 
lution  adopted.  It  repeated  the  statements  of  the  draft  resolution  of 
May  7-8  regarding  “sectarian  resistance,”  regarding  false  reports  to  the 
Comintern,  and  delved  in  somewhat  greater  detail  on  carelessness 
with  regard  to  conspiracy.  In  spite  of  the  fact,  it  states,  that  after  the 
arrest  of  Sallai  and  others  the  Comintern  had  warned  the  Hungarian 
Party,  its  leaders  took  no  measures  to  protect  the  cadres.  The  Central 
Committee  acted  in  complete  indifference  towards  the  fate  of  the  Party. 
They  created  a  Party  Committee  of  Budapest  made  up  of  persons 
under  police  surveillance.  One  of  the  leadership  methods  of  the  Central 
Committee  was  the  “sea  of  red  tape” — they  kept  minutes  of  every  ses¬ 
sion  (even  of  organizational  meetings),  which  was  bound  to  lead  to 
arrests.  The  resolution  even  mentioned  that  the  minutes  of  some  of 
these  organizational  meetings  made  it  all  the  way  to  the  archives  of 
the  Comintern.  As  a  special  charge  it  mentioned  the  letter  Huszti 
wrote  for  the  information  of  the  Central  Committee  (already  quoted 
several  times)  regarding  the  Seventh  Congress  of  the  Comintern, 
which  would  have  caused  irreparable  damage  in  case  of  capture. 

It  devoted  a  special  section  to  the  manner  of  selecting  cadres, 
which  it  described  as  an  “unprincipled  fight  between  groups,”  disre¬ 
garding  candidates  who  were  truly  in  contact  with  the  masses. 
Leadership  developed  on  the  basis  of  nepotism.  All  this,  observed  the 
resolution,  was  bound  to  result  in  “hundreds  of  arrests.” 

The  International  Control  Commission  dissolved  the  Central 
Committee,  and  dismissed  its  officials,  expelling  them  or  reprimand¬ 
ing  them  severely.13*  There  was  no  decision  regarding  Kun;  only  the 
Political  Secretariat  was  entitled  to  decide  that.  Its  members  at  this 
time  were,  Dimitrov,  Gottwald,  Kuusinen,  Manuilskii,  Marty,  Pieck, 
Tbgliatti.  Indeed,  the  Political  Secretariat  set  up  a  special  commis¬ 
sion  to  examine  the  “Kun  affair.” 

In  August  1936  the  country  resounded  with  the  news  of  the  crimes 
committed  by  the  “Zinoviev-Kamenev  gang.”  At  “spontaneous  meet¬ 
ings  millions  of  workers  demanded  that  the  “rotten  traitors  be  shot  to 
death,  like  rabid  dogs!”  And  while  the  Soviet  system  of  justice  was 
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later  Huszti,  Sebes,  and  Komor  were  arrested.  In  1939  Nemes  succeeded  in  having  his 
membership  in  the  Party  restored. 
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heeding  the  unanimous  demands  of  the  workers,  Kun  was  handed 
the  “final  conclusions”  of  the  commission  set  up  to  examine  his  case. 
Its  text  is  as  follows: 

Examining  all  the  materials  available  regarding  the  campaign 
conducted  by  comrade  Kun  against  the  new  leadership  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary,  the  line  of  the  Comintern,  and 
the  leadership  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern, 
and  cognizant  of  the  explanations  provided  by  Kun,  the  Com¬ 
mission  finds  that  this  campaign  is  merely  the  continuation  of 
the  negative  activities  previously  undertaken  by  Kun  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  and  among  the 
Hungarian  exiles  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

After  repeated  warnings  by  the  leadership  of  the  Comintern, 
comrade  Kun  continued  to  engage  in  unprincipled  factional  poli¬ 
cies,  selecting  cadres  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  the  interest  of 
his  own  group,  dismissing  all  those  who  would  not  put  up  with 
his  factional  management  methods.  As  a  result  of  their  factional 
politics  comrade  Kun  tolerated  the  contamination  of  the  Party 
by  provocateurs,  who  destroyed  dozens  of  the  best  militants  of 
the  Party  and  subverted  the  confidence  of  the  masses  in  it. 
Another  example  of  the  numbing  of  Bolshevik  vigilance  was 
Kun’s  hypocritical  intervention  at  the  Party  meeting  regarding 
the  expulsion  of  Magyar  from  the  Party. 

After  the  Congress,  in  spite  of  the  special  instructions  from 
the  Secretariat  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern, 
comrade  Kun,  along  with  other  members  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  (Gross  and  oth- 
ers)1**  actually  sabotaged  the  realization  of  the  line  of  the 
Seventh  Congress  within  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary,  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  guided  by  his  own  sectarian  line  and  fomented 
antagonism  within  the  Central  Committee  against  the  line  of 
the  Comintern  and  the  new  leadership. 

Tb  promote  antagonistic  activity  vis-a-vis  the  new  leadeship 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern  comrade  Kun 
began  to  resort  to  completely  impermissible  methods,  spreading 
rumors  against  the  leading  workers  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Considering  that  comrade  Kun  has  resorted  to  such  nefari- 
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ous  activity  against  the  leaders  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Hungary  and  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern, 
the  Commission  notes  that  any  participation  of  comrade  Kun 
in  the  work  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  would  be 
harmful,  and  his  services  as  collaborator  of  the  staff  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern  are  rendered  com¬ 
pletely  useless.140 

The  secretariat  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern  met 
on  September  5,  1936,  a  Saturday  morning,  to  decide  about  Kun’s 
fate.  We  have  two  sources,  of  rather  unequal  value,  regarding  this 
meeting. 

One  is  the  recollections  published  by  the  Finn  Arvo  Tuominen,  a 
former  alternative  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  published  in 
Stockholm  in  1956. 141  Tuominen  deserves  attention  inasmuch  as  he 
most  probably  was  present  at  the  meeting. 

According  to  him  the  Presidium  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Comintern  (not  the  Secretariat)  discussed  the  Kun  affair  in  the 
spring  of  1937.  As  we  know,  the  date  is  mistaken  (it  is  not  possible 
that  they  would  return  to  the  affair  after  the  session  of  September 
1936).  But  errors  in  chronology  are  among  the  acceptable  venial  sins 
common  to  authors  of  memoirs. 

According  to  Arvo  Tuominen,  Dimitrov  opened  the  session,  then 
turned  the  meeting  over  to  Manuilskii,  who  read  out  some  documents. 

Thereupon  Manuilskii  began  reading  from  a  document  and 
after  several  paragraphs  he  asked,  “Does  Citizen  Bela  Kun  rec¬ 
ognize  this?” 

Manuilskii’s  use  of  the  word  “Citizen”  appeared  to  galvanize 
Bela  Kun  like  an  electric  shock.  He  became  greatly  agitated. 
The  rest  of  us,  save  for  Dimitrov  and  Manuilskii,  also  were  star¬ 
tled.  When  “Comrade”  was  changed  to  “Citizen,”  it  was  tanta¬ 
mount  to  a  death  warrant  in  this  situation.142 

Then  Tuominen  explains  that  Manuilskii  quoted  from  a  circular 
which  Kun  had  written  and  sent  to  the  Communist  workers  of 
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Hungary.  According  to  Tuominen  this  circular  severely  criticized  the 
activities  of  the  Comintern  and  claimed  that  the  reason  for  the  short¬ 
comings  was  the  weakness  of  the  representation  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  within  the  Comintern.  Then  the  session 
continued  thus: 

“Good  ,”  said  Manuilskii.  “Citizen  Bda  Kun  presumably  also 
knows  that  the  Communist  party  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Comintern  by  Comrade  Stalin.” 

Bela  Kun  could  no  longer  contain  himself.  Leaping  to  his  feet 
he  shouted,  “This  is  a  vile  conspiracy!  I  wasn't  referring  to 
Comrade  Stalin  but  to  you.  Manuilskii,  and  to  Moskvin,  who  are 
secretaries  and  poor  Bolsheviks.  I  know  that  Stalin  is  a  member 
of  the  Presidium  as  are  Zhdanov  and  Ezhov,  but  they  rarely 
attend  the  meetings.  They  are  good  Bolsheviks,  the  world’s  best, 
but  you,  Manuilskii,  are  no  Bolshevik  at  all.  Already  during  the 
emigration  Lenin  called  you  a  ‘god  seeker.*”143 

Further  on  Tuominen  describes  the  struggle  fought  by  Kun  in 
front  of  the  commission  in  dramatic  colors,  without  adding  anything 
meaningful  about  its  content.  He  concludes  by  saying  that  at  the  end 
of  the  session  Kun  was  arrested  by  two  agents  of  the  GPU. 

Actually,  almost  ten  months  elapsed  between  the  date  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  in  the  Comintern  and  Kun’s  arrest. 

We  must  deal  with  Tuominen’s  memoirs,  as  with  any  memoir,  cau¬ 
tiously.  That  Manuilskii  was  the  one  who  read  the  charge  sheet  is 
probably  true.  As  we  know  from  other  sources,  Manuilskii  dicussed 
all  important  matters  with  Stalin;  this  was  certainly  among  those. 

The  other  source  we  have  is  more  authentic  than  the  memoirs  of 
Tuominen,  but  very  fragmentary.  These  are  the  fragments  of  the 
minutes  of  the  September  5,  1936,  session  of  the  Secretariat  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern,  in  shorthand. 

The  shorthand  minutes  do  not  include  the  opening  of  the  session, 
the  list  of  participants,  or  the  interventions.  They  record  only  Kun’s 
response  and  the  ensuing  comments. 

We  do  not  have  a  complete  list  of  participants.  Tuominen  names 
those  in  the  Presidium  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern 
and,  among  the  deputy  members,  himself,  as  well  as  Jen<5  Varga. 
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From  the  fragment  of  minutes  we  can  confirm  only  the  presence  of 
Dimitrov,  Manuilskii,  and  Anvelt. 

Kun  began  his  intervention  shakily: 

I  have  difficulty  speaking,  comrades,  for  this  is  a  most 
severe  blow  to  me.  But  I  think  it  will  prove  a  lesson  to  me. 

The  blow  is  particularly  severe,  because  it  makes  it 
impossible  for  me  to  provide  assistance  in  the  future  to  the 
Party,  in  the  foundation  of  which  I  had  taken  part. 

I  believe  the  resolution  that  states  than  any  participation  on 
my  part  is  harmful— is  not  correct.  Nevertheless,  I  do  admit, 
comrades,  that  a  situation  has  arisen  which  would  make  it  cor¬ 
rect  if  I  did  not  participate  in  the  work  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  Hungary,  and  it  will  be  even  more  correct  if  I  give  up  all  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  Hungarian  exiles.  I  thought  this  over  carefully  and 
therefore  I  request  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  assign  me  to  some  other  work,  as  far 
away  from  Moscow  as  possible,  in  the  provinces. 

The  situation  which  has  developed  is  such  that,  whether  I 
like  it  or  not,  I  have  become  the  nucleus  around  which  the 
dissatisfied  elements  among  the  Hungarian  exiles  want  to 
gather. 

Nevertheless,  the  formulation  according  to  which  my  work 
has  to  be  described  as  “harmful” — I  did  not,  I  believe,  deserve 
that.  My  stand  differs  from  the  one  I  wrote  down  three  or 
four  months  ago,  or  even  one  month  ago.  I  have  become 
convinced  that  it  is  better  for  me  to  stay  away  from  the 
direction  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  I  also  believe  it  is 
correct  that  my  employment  within  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Comintern  is  completely  impossible.  Why?  In  my  opinion, 
not  for  political  reasons,  not  because  I  am  feeling  offended,  but 
because  of  my  bad  temperament,  my  nervousness;  I  have  not 
related  to  the  new  leadership  the  way  I  ought  to  have.  In  spite  of 
this — as  I  have  written — I  feel  that  the  policies  of  the  Comintern 
are  absolutely  correct  and  I  feel  that  the  leadership  is  also 
appropriate. 

A  few  words  about  specific  issues.  It  is  true  that  I  did  not 
notice  how  the  Party  got  contaminated  (by  provocateurs — 
Gy.B.),  not  only  now,  but  even  earlier.  It  is  true  that  I  have  often 
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approached  the  issue  of  selection  of  cadres  on  a  factional  basis.  I 
committed  a  double  mistake:  on  the  one  hand,  I  did  select  my 
own  friends,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  dismissed  members  of  the 
other  faction,  believing  that  this  would  put  an  end  to  the  faction¬ 
al  atmosphere.  I  have  discussed  this  with  comrade  Revai,  and 
comrade  Ercoli  (Tbgliatti — Gy.B.)  in  the  Secretariat,  namely  that 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary  came  not  from  mine,  but  from  the 
other  faction.  But  the  factions  remained,  and  therefore  it  was  not 
possible  to  work  as  we  should  have. 

I  did  not  notice  how  the  Party  became  contaminated  by 
provocateurs,  and  the  reason  for  that  was  that  I  had  little  to 
do  with  party  work.  I  worked  over  here,  in  the  Comintern. 

As  regards  to  Magyar,  my  opinion  is  that  my  speech  was 
incorrect,  not  good.  But  regarding  Magyar  I  must  add:  after  I  had 
delivered  my  speech  I  brought  the  attention  of  several  comrades 
to  Magyar’s  dejected  mood.  Of  course,  I  did  not  know  that  he  was 
in  touch  with  that  gang  of  counter-revolutionaries,  Zinoviev, 
Kamenev,  and  company.  My  impression  was  that  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  Party:  he  wrote  and  said  one  thing,  while  thinking 
another.  I  warned  the  comrades,  if  not  immediately,  yet  while  he 
was  still  on  the  staff. 

I  have  also  done  wrong  in  the  case  of  certain  comrades.  This 
was  a  consequence  of  the  atmosphere  I  have  already  mentioned. 

I  will  finish,  comrades. 

Please  believe  that  whatever  work  you  entrust  me  with,  I  will 
deserve  your  trust,  and  you  will  rehabilitate  me  in  my 
Hungarian  work  and  international  work  as  well. 

I  think  I  am  not  the  kind  of  person  you  cannot  believe.  But 
if  there  are  some  who  do  not  think  so,  I  will  prove  that  I 
deserve  the  trust  of  the  leadership  of  the  Comintern,  and  my 
return  to  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  and  the  Comintern 
will  become  possible.144 

After  Kun's  speech  Dimitrov,  who  was  chairing,  stated:  “I  think 
we  will  not  open  a  debate  regarding  Bela  Kun's  declaration.  Let  us 
acknowledge  the  resolution  of  the  Commission  and  relieve  comrade 
Bela  Kun  from  work  in  the  Hungarian  Party  and  work  on  the  staff  of 
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the  Comintern.” 

Kun  asked  to  speak  once  again,  requesting  that  the  term  “harm- 
fur  be  deleted,  and  mention  of  the  Lsyos  Magyar  affair  be  omitted. 
Manuilskii  intervened  in  favor:  “In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  him 
to  work  within  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  this  word¬ 
ing  will  have  to  be  mitigated.” 

Anvelt,  the  member  of  the  International  Control  Commission,  dis¬ 
agreed  with  Manuilskii:  “I  think  that  would  be  impossible.  What  we 
have  included  in  the  resolution  is  the  bare  minimum.  We  did  not 
even  include  his  intervention  during  the  purification  of  the  Party, 
when  Magyar  was  allowed  to  pass  because  of  Kun’s  intercession  on 
his  behalf.” 

“I  have  admitted  previously,  and  I  still  admit,  that  this  was  a  mis¬ 
take,”  interrupted  Kun. 

“As  a  member  of  the  Commission,  I  feel  it  is  impossible  to  pass 
such  an  episode  under  silence,  especially  in  a  situation  as  serious  as 
the  one  we  are  in  today.” 

The  debate  was  summed  up  by  Dimitrov. 

I  think  we  may  proceed  as  follows.  In  connection  with  Magyar 
we  may  agree  with  the  resolution  of  the  commission,  whereas 
in  connection  with  ‘harmful  work’  we  declare:  we  feel  Bela 
Kun’s  work  within  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary,  and  his 
employment  in  the  Comintern,  would  be  pointless.145 

This  milder  formulation  was  accepted  by  all  participants,  and  the 
session  concluded. 

The  undoubtedly  abbreviated  sentences  in  the  minutes,  the  com¬ 
pression  to  the  bare  essential  necessitated  by  the  requirement  of 
emotional  neutrality  still  cannot  conceal  the  fact:  Kun  was  living 
through  the  greatest  drama  of  his  life.  The  mere  fact  that  he  was 
forced  to  go  along  with  the  expression  “Zinoviev-Kamenev  counter¬ 
revolutionary  gang”  about  which  all  those  present  knew  perfectly 
well  that  this  was  a  gross  fabrication,  that  he  was  forced  into  excuses 
with  regard  to  the  Lajos  Magyar  affair,  indulging  in  auto-criticism 
because  in  October  1934  he  did  not  know  in  advance  that  somebody 
is  going  to  assassinate  Kirov  in  December  and  this  somebody  will  be 
somehow  related  to  Magyar,  these  facts  are  indeed  the  facts  of  an 
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Orwellian  world.  These  facts  do  not  pertain  to  the  realm  of  reason, 
but  rather  to  the  realm  of  some  kind  of  religious  ritual  accepted  by 
consensus. 

Kun  was  in  a  desperate  situation  and  defended  himself  pitifully. 
He  grasped  the  straw  of  “mission  into  the  provinces,”  as  if  saying 
there  I  will  be  out  of  sight,  maybe  there  they  will  leave  me  in  peace. 

And,  it  seems,  his  accusers  were  generous;  they  did  not  want  to 
deprive  him  of  that  chance.  Their  turn  may  come  tomorrow.  They 
fired  him  from  the  top  ranks,  but  the  essential,  his  Party  member¬ 
ship  card,  was  not  taken  from  him.  In  fact,  they  even  raised  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  “work  within  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.” 

After  the  session,  Kun  requested  an  audience  with  Stalin;  his 
request  was  granted.  We  have  two  documents  regarding  this  decisive 
meeting.  Mrs.  Kun,  in  her  book,  and  Laszlo  Pollacsek  in  his  unpub¬ 
lished  recollections  describe  what  Kun  had  told  them  about  it.  Their 
value  as  source,  therefore,  is  rather  diminished  by  the  fact  that  neither 
was  present,  they  knew  of  it  only  second-hand.  Moreover,  it  took  them 
several  decades  to  write  down  what  they  heard;  during  such  a  long 
period  what  has  been  actually  said  is  transformed  many  times  over. 

Both  authors  relate  that,  in  addition  to  Stalin,  Molotov  and 
Kaganovich  were  also  present  (furthermore,  Pollacsek  mentions 
Voroshilov).  The  subject  of  the  conversation  was  Kun’s  next  assign¬ 
ment.  Kun  requested  to  be  sent  for  Party  work  to  some  provincial  town 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  would  be  in  accord  with  his  intervention  at 
the  Comintern.  According  to  Mrs.  Kun,  Stalin  suggested  that  he 
remain  with  the  Comintern,  which  in  view  of  the  resolution,  already 
adopted,  was  unlikely.  The  possibility  of  working  within  the  Political 
Department  of  the  Red  Army  was  also  raised  supposedly,  at  Molotov’s 
suggestion.  Finally,  they  decided  that  Ezhov,  who,  at  that  time,  was  the 
leader  of  the  Organizational  Section  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Soviet  Party,  would  find  some  work  for  him.14* 

The  next  few  humiliating,  nerve-wracking  months  was  a  period  of 
unemployment,  long  waits,  uncertainties,  futile  telephone  calls. 
Kun’s  situation  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  he  did  not  know 
where  he  stood.  In  the  meantime  he  could  witness  his  former  com- 
rade-in-arms,  Lenin’s  favorite,  Karl  Radek,  confessing  to  being  a 
German-Japanese  spy,  who  should  consider  himself  “lucky”  that  he  only 


144  Mrs.  Kun,  op.  cit.t  pp.  489-90;  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  Recollections  of 
Ldszld  Pollacsek. 
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received  a  ten-year  jail  sentence,  while  the  death  sentences  were 
reserved  for  Piatakov,  Muralov,  and  other  members  of  the  Lenin  guard. 
People  were  becoming  accustomed  to  arrests.147  Gallows  humor,  a  natur¬ 
al  defense  mechanism  of  the  human  organism,  evolved  in  connection 
with  this  manifestation,  which  can  even  be  described  as  some  kind  of 
natural  disaster  or  act  of  God.14* 

Kun  probably  did  try  to  find  some  sensible  explanation  for  these 
manifestations,  to  discover  some  logic  to  the  madness  of  the  arrests.  It 
was  difficult  to  understand  why  of  all  the  collaborators  of  the 
Comintern,  they  would  arrest  the  German  Heinz  Neumann,  the 
Yugoslav  Milan  Gorkid,  the  Swiss  Fritz  Platten,  the  Austrian  members 
of  the  Schutzbund,  the  Korean  and  Latvian  exiles. 

Kun  could  not  withdraw  completely  from  society,  after  all  he  was  vis¬ 
ited  every  day  by  people  who  still  saw  the  leader  in  him;  he  had  to  con¬ 
verse  with  them,  give  advice — even  though  he  was  the  one  most  in  need 
of  it.  He  did  attempt  to  avoid  people.  Sinkb  tells  us  that  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  reach  him  by  phone.  Indeed,  he  was  in  no  mood  to  analyze 
the  Spanish  Civil  War,  and  had  no  say  in  the  matter.  Surely  he  suffered 
from  lack  of  information;  the  papers  he  had  gotten  used  to — the  cream 
of  the  world  press — were  becoming  less  and  less  available  to  him. 

In  order  to  make  the  situation  bearable,  Kun  sat  down  to  write.  He 
chose  a  topic  far  removed  from  everyday  political  concerns,  yet  topical 
and  necessary.  His  essay  on  Petofi  was  bom. 

The  first  extensive  Russian  translation  of  S&ndor  Petofi's  poetry  was 
being  edited  at  this  time.  The  essay  was  meant  to  serve  as  a  preface  to 
this  edition.  Thus  it  was  intended  for  the  Russian  reader,  for  someone 
who  knows  little  or  nothing  about  Petofi  and  his  milieu.  Nevertheless, 
the  essay  does  not  limit  itself  to  providing  basic  information  although 
this  was  the  main  body.  It  discusses  and  interprets;  it  argues  with  the 
portrait  of  Petofi  in  the  official  Hungarian  literary  histories  and  ana¬ 
lyzes  his  revolutionary  poetry.149  This  was  to  be  Kun’s  last  piece  of  writ¬ 
ing. 

Finally,  towards  the  end  of  1936,  Kun  was  given  a  job;  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Social  and  Economic  Publishing  House, 
(Sotsekiz).  Compared  to  his  earlier  functions,  this  was  a  modest  position 


147  See,  for  instance,  Wolfgang  Leonhard,  Die  Revolution  entldsst  ihre  Kinder ,  (Cologne. 
Kiepenheuer,  1981),  pp.  24-43. 

14a  Sik,  op.  cit .,  pp.  110-140. 

149  Bdla  Kun,  Irodalmi  tanulmdnyok  [Essays  on  literature]  (Budapest:  Magvetf,  I960),  pp. 


120-21. 
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indeed,  yet  something  to  hang  onto;  a  position  where  he  could  do  useful 
things,  without  too  much  exposure,  an  apparently  quiet  position.  But 
quiet  was  out  of  the  question  by  then. 

The  circle  around  Kun  was  closing  in.  Every  day  he  received  news  of 
some  Hungarian  exile  or  other  who  had  been  carried  away  in  the  Black 
Maria  the  night  before.  People  disappeared  regardless  of  which  faction 
they  belonged  to,  regardless  of  their  training,  of  their  age,  of  their  posi¬ 
tion.  It  was  difficult  to  understand  who  was  bothered  by  Dr.  Jbzsef 
Madzsar,  physician  and  sociologist  with  an  international  reputation,  a 
deputy  secretary  in  the  Hungarian  People’s  Republic  of  1918,  the  broth- 
er-in-law  of  Oszkar  Jdszi;  or  who  would  consider  Dezsfl  Bokrinyi,  the  for¬ 
mer  charismatic  speaker  of  Hungarian  Social  Democracy,  Istvrin  Vdgi, 
the  construction  worker  who  helped  found  the  Socialist  Workers'  Party 
of  Hungary  in  1925,  Antal  Tisza,  the  day  laborer  from  Szolnok,  or 
J6zsef  Hovan,  the  miner  from  Salgdtaijrin,  spies. 

Another  circle  was  closing  in — the  Comintern.  Piatnitskii,  on  whose 
shoulders  the  entire  conspiracy  of  the  Comintern  had  rested  for  twenty 
years,  disappeared;  so  did  Wilhelm  Knorin,  the  head  of  the 
Westeuropaische  Bum.  Henryk  Walecki,  Kun's  former  deputy  in  the 
Balkan  Secretariat,  was  taken  away,  as  was  another  founding  member 
of  the  Polish  Communist  mvement,  the  seriously  ill  Vera  Kostrzewa. 
They  were  followed  by  the  Bulgarian  Iskrov,  the  Lithuanian  Berzin,  the 
Pole  Prochnik. 

The  campaign  against  officials  of  the  Comintern  was  given  some 
publicity.  In  March  1937  there  appeared  an  editorial  in  the 
Komunisticheskii  Internatsional ,  entitled  “About  Reserves  of  the 
Trotskyist  Provocateurs,  and  Gangsters  in  the  Capitalist  Countries.” 
The  article  contained  meaningful  hints. 

By  this  time  Kun  could  have  no  doubts  regarding  his  future.  News 
about  the  arrests  began  to  appear  in  the  Western  press  in  the  summer 
of  1937.  The  Hungarian  press  reprinted  the  news.  He  could  read 
reports  in  Budapest  papers  to  the  effect  that  ttB6la  Kun  was  shot  to 
death  in  Moscow,”  and  perhaps  he  found  comfort  in  telling  himself  that 
whoever  reads  his  own  obituary  is  bound  to  live  a  long  life.1*0 

According  to  Mrs.  Kun,  Stalin  called  Kun  in  the  summer  of  1937, 
asking  him  to  receive  a  foreign  journalist  and  deny  the  reports  that  he 
was  in  Spain.111  Mrs.  Kun  was  probably  wrong  about  the  date;  but  Kun 

Ii0  "Kivggeztlk  Kun  BlUt”  [Blla  Kun  executed],  Pesti  Hlrlap,  June  18,  1937;  *A  vdgrehfiy- 
tott  lt4let*  [The  sentence  carried  out],  Nemzeti  Ujsdg,  June  22,  1937. 
ulMr».  Kun,  op.  tit.,  p.  492. 
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did,  indeed,  receive  the  reporter  from  he  petit  parisien ,  the  paper  which 
had  reported  that  Kun  was  in  Barcelona,  who  came  to  ascertain  his 
whereabouts.  This  happened,  however,  not  in  1937,  but  a  year  earlier 
in  April  1936.1U 

But  Mrs.  Kun  mentions  two  phone  calls  from  Stalin,  and  dated  the 
second  just  a  day  before  the  arrest.  We  must  accept  her  word  for  the 
second  one;  an  event  of  such  significance  is  not  easily  forgotten. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  phone  call  which  prompted  Kun  to  tell  his  wife, 
when  they  came  to  arrest  him  on  the  night  of  June  29,  1937:  “Don’t 
worry.  It  is  a  misunderstanding.  I  will  soon  be  back.” 

The  news  of  Kun’s  arrest  spread  like  lightning  among  the 
Hungarians  of  Moscow  and  in  the  international  Communist  move¬ 
ment.  Ambassador  Jungerth-Amdthy  reported  it  to  the  Hungarian 
government  on  July  3. 163 

The  Comintern  confirmed  the  news  relatively  soon,  albeit  in  a  pecu¬ 
liar,  roundabout  way.  Sdndor  Poll,  an  official  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  Hungary  died  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  summer  of  1937.  The 
August  1937  of  the  Komunisticheskii  Intematsional  published  a  warm 
obituary,  which  included  the  following  sentence: 

Poll  fought  consistently  against  of  Ma  Kun’s,  the  sectarian  poli¬ 
cies  and  his  disorganizing  activities,  who  sabotaged  the  resolu¬ 
tions  adopted  at  the  Seventh  Congress  of  the  Comintern  under 
the  banner  of  pseudo-radical  slogans,  and  tried  to  reverse  the 
struggle  to  bring  about  an  anti-Fascist  front.144 

Thus  Kun,  who  was  still  officially  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Commitee  of  the  Comintern  to  the  world — after  all,  there  had  been  no 
official  announcement  of  his  demise — was  disavowed  publicly  as  well. 

The  world  press  noted  this  sentence;  it  was  interpreted  as  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  rumors  regarding  the  arrest  of  Kun.  It  was  on  the  basis  of 
this  same  evidence  that  the  Ntpszava  also  published  the  news  of  Kun’s 
arrest,  which  it  had  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt  until  then.156 

The  next  time  Kun’s  name  came  up  in  public,  it  was  in  front  of  an 

182  “Kun  Etela  itt,  Kun  Bdla  ott.  .  .’  [B£la  Kun  here,  B<Jla  Kun  there.  .  .],  Szabad  Szd  (Paris), 
May  2,  1936. 

183  Archives  of  the  Party  History  Institute,  651  f,  2/1937-1-10891. 

184  “Pamjatii  Alexandra  Poll,*  Kl,  8  (1937),  p.  120. 

188  “Kun  B<$la  sorsa"  [The  fate  of  B*la  Kun],  Nipszava,  October  22,  1937.  The  Pesti  Hlrlap 
refers  to  the  same  source  in  “Kun  B<5la  bilnteWse  csak  haldl  lehet’  IKuns  punishment  can 
only  be  death],  October  23,  1937. 
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ominous  forum.  The  trial  of  the  “Bloc  of  Right-wingers  and  Trotskyists” 
opened  on  March  2,  1938.  Bukharin,  Rikov,  Rakovskii,  Krestinskii, 
Iagoda,  and  several  other  members  of  the  old  guard  of  the  Bolshevik 
Party  sat  on  the  bench  of  the  accused.  The  charge-sheet  against 
Bukharin  contained  the  assertion  that  he,  as  “the  leader  of  left-wing 
communists,”  collaborated  in  June  1918  with  the  left-wing  SRs 
rebelling  against  Soviet  power;  that  his  aim  was  to  capture  and  exe¬ 
cute  Lenin,  as  well  as  Stalin  and  Sverdlov.  Bukharin,  who  by  then 
had  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  treason,  rejected  this  charge. 
While  aware  the  other  charges  were  good  enough  to  earn  him  at  least 
five  death  sentences,  he  refused  to  go  along  with  Prosecutor  Andrei 
Vishinskii  on  this  issue. 

Vishinskii,  however,  insisted  on  proving  this  charge  as  well.  The 
most  obvious  way  of  doing  that  would  be  to  bring  up  one  of  the  organiz¬ 
ers  of  the  left-wing  SRs  rebellion  still  alive  as  witness.  Thus  Vladimir 
Aleksandrovich  Karelin  was  led  out  from  jail.  Karelin  was  most  willing 
to  play  the  role  assigned  to  him.  Indeed,  he  had  little  choice  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Bukharin  who  was  defending  himself,  having  given  up  his  right  to 
an  attorney,  could  cross-examine  the  witness.  The  following  conversa¬ 
tion  took  place  between  them  on  March  7,  1938: 

Bukharin: 

Allow  the  second  question.  Does  citizen  Karelin  have  any 
knowledge  that,  during  the  Moscow  rebellion  of  the  left-wing 
SRs,  one  of  the  most  prominent  personalities  acting  against 
them  in  a  military-technological  sense  was  the  “left-wing” 
Communist  Bela  Kun? 

Karelin: 

I  knew  that  some  left-wing  Communists — and  I  knew  that 
Bela  Kun  was  a  left-wing  Communist,  a  member  of  this 
group — that  they  participated  in  putting  down  the  left-wing 
SR  rebellion.  As  far  as  I  know,  Bela  Kun  was  in  charge  of  the 
detachment  which  led  the  attack  against  the  telegraph  office, 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  left-wing  SR  unit.  But  this  hap¬ 
pened  at  a  time  when  the  failure  of  the  rebellion  was  already 
manifest.  We  conceived  of  this  at  the  time  as  abandoning  the 
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sinking  ship.1” 

In  his  final  words  Bukharin  once  again  returned  to  this  issue. 
Trying  to  prove  that  the  left-wing  Communists  of  Moscow  played  a  sig¬ 
nificant  role  in  putting  down  the  SR  rebellion— that  is  that  the  charge 
brought  up  against  them  did  not  make  sense— he  spoke  as  follows: 
“The  statement  according  to  which  B6la  Kun  was  encouraging  the 
left-wing  SR  is  groundless.”1” 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  what  this  intermezzo  signified  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Kun  who,  by  then,  had  been  in  prison  for  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  year.  Part  of  the  scenario  for  the  show  trials  was  a  game;  a 
name  would  be  dropped  incidentally,  almost  as  if  by  accident,  during 
the  trial,  in  a  matter  unrelated  to  the  essence  of  the  trial.  The  owner 
of  the  name  thus  publicly  mentioned  would  then  become  the  protag¬ 
onist  of  the  next  trial.1"  It  is  possible  that  Kun’s  name  was  men¬ 
tioned  for  such  a  purpose. 

There  are  several  versions  regarding  Kun’s  time  in  jail,  but  none 
that  could  be  considered  authentic.  Some  claim  to  have  sat  with  Kun 
together  at  the  Lubianka.1”  Others  report  on  the  basis  of  informa¬ 
tion  gathered  second-hand.1*0  We  still  have  no  record  of  the  trial 
against  him,  the  sentence,  or  its  justification.1'1 

In  1989,  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Budapest  has  communicated  with 
the  Institute  of  Party  History  to  the  effect  that  the  trial  against  Kun 
took  place  on  August  29,  1938,  that  he  was  condemned  to  death,  and 

IM  Prozessbericht  uber  die  Strafsache  des  antitouijelischen  'Blocks  der  Rechlen  und 
Trotzkisten *  (Moscow:  Volkskomissariat  der  Justizwese  der  USSR,  1938),  pp.  548-49. 

187 Ibid.,  p.  843. 

18eThis  was  the  role  assigned  to  Radek  who,  during  his  interrogation,  mentioned 
Tukhachevskii,  as  if  by  accident.  Soon  afterwards  Tukhachevskii  appeared  as  the  principal 
in  the  trial  of  the  Generals.  See  Michaels  Sayers-Albert  Kahn,  eds.,  A  nagy  teszeesktiuts 
[The  great  conspiracy]  (Budapest:  Szikra,  1949),  pp.  312-313. 

IW  In  the  exile  journal  Kontakt,  published  in  Paris,  the  Pole  Stefan  Staszewski  wrote;  "Then 
they  brought  into  my  cell  the  famous  Hungarian  communist  Bdla  Kun,  brought  over  from 
Lefortovo.  We  knew  each  other.  I  told  him  what  their  stipulations  were  and  asked  for  his  advice. 
He  took  off  his  shirt  and  showed  me  his  back  covered  with  bruises,  black  and  blue,  a  frightening 
■ight.  ‘I  signed  everything,  he  said,’  “but  if  you  think  you  can  resist,  go  ahead.'  Kontakt,  1983,  no. 
10  (in  Polish).  Of  course,  such  communications  may  not  be  authentic. 

180  Such  was,  for  instance  Valter  Krivitskii,  a  high-ranking  officer  in  the  Soviet  intelligence 
service.  W.  Krivitsky,  I  was  Stalin’s  Agent  (London:  The  Right  Book  Club,  1940). 

181  At  the  time  of  Kun’s  rehabilitation  in  1956  the  date  of  death  was  indicated  as  November 
30,  1939.  I  was  dubious  about  this  from  the  start,  for  I  had  spoken  to  several  survivors  who 
had  the  opportunity  of  contrasting  the  "official"  date  of  death  of  relatives  or  friends  with 
their  own  first-hand  knowledge.  Thus  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  course  of  rehabili¬ 
tation,  probably  because  of  the  large  numbers  involved,  the  Soviet  authorities  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  find  out  the  exact  dates,  but  invented  them,  on  the  grounds  that  “it  was  all 
the  same  to  the  relatives  anyway." 
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executed  that  very  day.  The  authenticity  of  such  communications— 
without  access  to  the  documents  of  the  trial — is  no  more  nor  less 
than  that  of  previous  suggested  dates.  Without  access  to  the  docu¬ 
ments  the  circumstances  surrounding  Kun's  death  belong  to  the 
sphere  not  of  historical  science,  but  of  mythology. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  his  physical  death  remain 
unknown;  but  I  believe  we  have  succeeded  in  reconstructing  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  political  execution.  In  the  person  of  Kun  a  Stalinist 
became  the  victim  of  Stalinism.  Nor  was  he  the  only  one:  millions  of 
Russians,  thousands  of  international  Communists  shared  his  fate.  As 
so  many  times  in  history,  the  revolution  devoured  its  own  children; 
but  never  has  this  happened  in  such  proportions  as  in  Stalin's 
empire. 
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Abramov.  Russian  general,  one  of  Wrangel’s  deputy  commanders. 

Achim,  Andrds.  (1871-1911).  Peasant  politician,  member  of  parlia- 
ment. 

Adler,  Friedrich.  (1879-1960).  Austrian  physicist,  Socialist  leader, 
secretary  of  the  Socialist  Workers*  International  in  the  period 
1923-40. 

Ady,  Endre  (1877-1919).  Hungarian  poet. 

Ady,  Lajos  (1881-1940).  Literary  historian. 

Aganbegian,  Abel  Gezovich.  Soviet  economist. 

Agoston,  P^ter  (1874-1925).  Hungarian  jurist,  university  professor, 
Social  Democrat.  Deputy  Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs  during  the 
Soviet  Republic.  Sentenced  to  death  after  the  collapse  of  the 
Republic.  Reached  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of  the  exchange  of 
prisoners.  Eventually  settled  in  Paris. 

Alpdri,  Gyula  (1882-1942).  Journalist  and  Social  Democratic  leader. 
Became  a  founding  member  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary 
in  1919.  Deputy  commissar  during  the  Soviet  Republic.  Editor-in- 
Chief  of  the  Comintern's  German-language  periodical  published  in 
Berlin  in  the  twenties.  Escaped  to  France  during  the  advent  of  the 
Nazi  regime.  Arrested  by  the  Gestapo  in  Paris  in  1940  and  execut¬ 
ed  at  the  concentration  camp  of  Sachsenhausen. 

Ambrus,  Zoltan  (1861-1932).  Hungarian  novelist. 

Angarietis,  Zigmas  (1882-?).  Lithuanian  Communist.  Joined  the 
worker's  movement  while  a  student  at  the  university.  In  1918 
became  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Lithuanian 
Communist  Party.  Resided  in  the  Soviet  Union  from  1924  on, 
holding  various  offices  in  the  Comintern.  A  victim  of  Stalin  s 
purges. 

Angyal,  Gyula.  A  member  of  the  Workers'  Council  of  the  Fifth 
District  of  Budapest  during  the  Soviet  Republic. 

Antonov-Ovseenko,  Vladimir  Aleksandrovich  (1884-?).  Officer  in  the 
tsarist  army  who  became  a  professional  revolutionary.  Led  a  mili- 
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tary  detachment  in  the  Bolshevik  revolution  of  November  1917,  to 
arrest  members  of  the  Provisional  Government.  Became  comman¬ 
der  on  the  Ukrainian  front  during  the  Civil  War,  and  eventually  a 
diplomat  A  victim  of  Stalins  purges. 

Anvelt,  Jan  (1884-?).  Estonian  teacher  and  jurist.  Participated  in  the 
workers'  movement  from  1907  on.  A  founding  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Estonia.  Held  important  government  posts  in 
the  Soviet  Union  after  1925.  In  1935  became  secretary  of  the 
Control  Committee  of  the  Comintern.  A  victim  of  Stalin's  purges. 

Apdthy,  Istvdn  (1863-1922).  University  professor  in  zoology. 

Apponyi,  Count  Albert  (1846-1933).  Landowner,  conservative  politi¬ 
cian,  a  member  of  several  Hungarian  cabinets. 

Arany,  Jdnos  (1817-1882).  Hungarian  poet. 

Arsinov,  Piotr.  Russian  theoretician  of  anarchism. 

Axelrod,  Anna.  Soviet  diplomat. 

Babits,  Frigyes.  Lieutenant,  a  member  of  a  left-wing  opposition 
group  during  the  Hungarian  Soviet  Republic. 

Bajaki,  Ferenc  (1883-?).  Locksmith  and  official  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  of  Hungary.  Appointed  commissar  during  the 
Soviet  Republic,  for  which  he  received  a  jail  sentence.  Reached  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  Became  a 
victim  of  the  mass  purges  in  the  late  thirties. 

Bakunin,  Mikhail  Aleksandrovich  (1814-1876).  Russian  anarchist. 

Balabanova,  Angelica  (1877-1965).  Italian  Socialist  of  Russian  ances¬ 
try,  Communist  in  the  years  1919  to  1924,  a  secretary  of  the 
Comintern.  Thereafter  she  became  active  in  the  Socialist  move¬ 
ment  once  again. 

Baldwin,  Earl  Stanley  (1867-1947).  Conservative  British  politician. 

Banoczy,  D^nes.  Socialist  journalist  from  Hungary. 

Barbusse,  Henri  (1873-1935).  French  writer. 

Baron,  Aron.  Russian  theoretician  of  anarchism,  a  member  of 
Makhno's  Cultural-Educational  Section  during  the  Civil  War. 

Bartha,  Albert  (1977-1960).  Carrier  officer.  Minister  of  Defense  in 
1918  and  1946. 

Bauer,  Otto  (1882-1938).  Austrian  Social  Democrat.  Member  of  par¬ 
liament  from  1907,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1918.  A  promi¬ 
nent  leader  of  the  Socialist  International.  Died  in  exile  in  Paris. 

Becher,  Johannes  (1891-1958).  German  Communist  writer,  became  a 
dictator  of  culture  in  the  German  Democratic  Republic  in  the 
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fifties. 

Belenkii,  Gavril  Iakovievich  (1885-?).  Russian  Communist.  A  follower 
of  Zinoviev  in  1926,  hence  expelled  from  the  Party. 

Bencziir,  Gyula  (1844-1920).  Hungarian  artist. 

Bene§,  FrantiSek.  Czech  Communist,  POW  in  Russia. 

Benk<5,  Antal.  Communist  miner  from  Salgdtaijdn. 

Bergmann,  Jdzsef  (1906-?).  Upholsterer,  a  member  of  the  under¬ 
ground  Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  In  1930  he  became  the 
Party's  representative  within  the  Comintern.  Arrested  by  the 
GPU  in  1933.  Perished  in  the  camp  on  Solovka  Island. 

Berinkey,  Ddnes  (1871-1948).  Hungarian  politician,  prime  minister 
in  1919. 

Berzin,  Jan  (1889-?).  Russian  revolutionary  of  Latvian  background. 
Since  1924  head  of  Soviet  military  intelligence.  A  victim  of  Stalin's 
purges. 

Bethlen,  Count  Istvdn  (1874-1947).  Conservative  statesman,  prime 
minister  of  Hungary  from  1921  to  1931.  Taken  to  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1945  whence  he  did  not  return. 

Bettelheim,  Em 6  (1899-1959).  Lawyer,  and  founding  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary  in  1918.  Attempted  a  Communist 
coup  dy  4tat  in  Austria  in  1919.  Resided  in  the  Soviet  Union 
between  1927  and  1948.  After  1948  worked  on  the  staff  of  a  pub¬ 
lishing  house  in  Hungary. 

Biermann,  Istvan  (1891-1937).  Bank  employee,  a  founding  member 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  in  1918.  Reached  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  result  of  prisoner  exchange.  Worked  as  plant  manager 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Died  in  a  car  accident. 

Bihari,  Mihdly.  Stenographer  for  the  Workers'  Council  of  Budapest  in 
1919. 

Birinskii,  Lev.  Ukrainian  politician. 

Bird,  Bdla  (1884-?).  Locksmith  in  Hungary,  spent  time  in  jail  after  fall 
of  the  Soviet  Republic.  Reached  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of 
prisoner  exchange.  In  the  USSR  he  became  an  agent  of  the  GPU, 
and  eventually  a  high-ranking  official.  Arrested  and  executed  in 
the  late  thirties. 

Bird,  Dezsd  (1880-1932).  Bookbinder,  a  functionary  of  the  Hungarian 
Social  Democratic  Party  since  1903,  Commander  of  the  militia  in 
the  revolution  of  1918.  Later  an  editor  of  Ndpszava. 

Bird,  Lajos  (1880-1948).  Writer,  journalist,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
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Bourgeois  Radical  Party.  Deputy  secretary  of  state  under  the 
K^rolyi  regime  in  1918.  Lived  in  exile  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Blum,  Ldon  (1872-1950).  French  Socialist  leader,  prime  minister. 

Bobinski,  Stanislaw  (1882-?).  Polish  engineer,  participated  in  the 
Russian  revolution.  Occupied  various  positions  within  the 
CPUSSR  and  the  Comintern  after  1917.  A  victim  of  Stalin's 
purges. 

Bodr,  Ferenc  (1899-1980).  Locksmith,  a  member  of  the  underground 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary  from  1926.  Expelled  from  the  Party 
in  1930.  In  1945  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Upon  his  return  he  was  jailed  on  false  charges.  Rehabilitated  in 
1956,  he  was  appointed  manager  of  a  state  farm. 

Bogdr,  Ignac  (1876-1933).  Printer  and  official  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  of  Hungary.  Reached  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of  the  pris¬ 
oner  exchange.  Worked  as  the  manager  of  a  printing  shop  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Bogucki,  Waclaw  (1884-?).  Polish  Socialist,  active  in  the  United 
States  between  1910  and  1917,  then  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Became 
an  official  of  the  Comintern  in  1924.  A  victim  of  Stalin's  purges. 

Bokanyi,  Dezsd  (1871-1940)  Stonecutter,  Social  Democratic  official, 
the  most  popular  party  leader  before  the  war.  Appointed  commis¬ 
sar  during  the  Soviet  Republic  he  was  sentenced  to  death  after  its 
collapse.  Reached  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of  prisoner 
exchange.  Held  responsible  positions.  A  victim  of  Stalin's  purges 
in  the  late  thirties. 

Bolgar,  Elek  (1883-1955).  Lawyer,  a  founding  member  of  the 
Commmunist  Party  of  Hungary.  He  became  the  Hungarian  Soviet 
Republics  ambassador  in  Vienna,  then  lived  in  exile.  A  diplomat 
once  again  after  1945. 

Bdlyai,  Farkas  (1775-1836).  Hungarian  mathematician. 

Borghese,  Prince  Livio.  Leader  of  the  Italian  Mission  in  Budapest  in 
1919. 

Borodin,  Veniamin.  Russian  soldier  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Hungarians  in  World  War  I.  Became  one  of  the  “Lenin  Boys”  dur¬ 
ing  the  Soviet  Republic. 

Boross  F.  Lalszld  (1895-?).  Journalist,  a  founding  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Reaching  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
result  of  prisoner  exchange,  he  worked  in  the  Comintern.  A  victim 
of  Stalin's  purges. 
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Bozdogh,  Emil.  Transylvanian  carpenter  of  Romanian  extraction.  As 
a  prisoner  of  war  he  became  active  in  the  Hungarian  and  later  the 
Romanian  Section  of  the  Russian  Communist  (Bolshevik)  Party. 

Bflhm,  Vilmos  (1880-1949).  Technician  and  official  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party.  Minister  of  war  during  the  K^rolyi  regime  and 
commissar  of  military  affairs  during  the  Soviet  Republic.  Lived  in 
exile  after  the  collapse.  Returned  to  Hungary  in  1945.  Appointed 
Hungarian  ambassador  to  Sweden.  Resigned  in  1948  but  contin¬ 
ued  to  live  in  exile  in  Sweden. 

BfllOni,  GyOrgy  (1882-1959).  Hungarian  writer. 

Brandler,  Heinrich  (1881-1967).  Mason,  a  founder  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Germany,  its  chairman  in  1921-23.  Expelled  from  the 
Party  in  1929. 

Branting,  Karl  Hjalmar  (1860-1925).  Swedish  Social  Democrat. 

Brass,  Otto  (1875-1950).  German  Social  Democrat,  later  Communist. 

Brecht,  Bertolt  (1898-1956).  German  writer  and  playwright. 

Breuer,  Ilona.  A  member  of  the  underground  Communist  Party  of 
Hungary,  lived  in  Austria. 

Broiiski,  Mieczyslaw  (1882-?).  Polish  Socialist,  then  Communist. 
Lived  in  Russia  since  1917,  became  Soviet  ambassador  to  Austria 
in  the  period  1921-24,  then  occupied  various  posts  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  victim  of  Stalin's  purges. 

Brown,  Philip.  Professor  from  the  United  States,  a  member  of  the 
American  Coolidge  Mission  in  1919. 

Brack,  Janka  (1901-1980).  Seamstress,  member  of  the  underground 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary. 

Buchinger,  Mano  (1875-1953).  Bookbinder,  official  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party,  one  of  its  leaders  since  1904.  Member  of  parlia¬ 
ment  between  the  wars.  Remained  politically  active  from  1945  to 
his  death. 

Bucsi,  Ferenc  (1896-?).  Miner,  a  leading  official  of  the  underground 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  In  1929  he  travelled  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  where  he  was  arrested,  and  spent  eight  years  in  a  forced 
labor  camp.  Did  not  return  to  Hungary  after  1945. 

Budennii,  Semion  Mikhailovich  (1833-1873).  Soviet  general,  military 
hero  of  the  Russian  Civil  War. 

Bukharin,  Nikolai  Ivanovich  (1888-1938).  Russian  revolutionary 
member  of  the  Bolshevik  faction  since  1908,  member  of  the  Central 
Committee  from  1918  on.  Also  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
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Comintern.  Forced  by  Stalin  to  relinquish  his  powers  in  1928. 
Condemned  to  death  by  a  kangaroo  court  in  1938  and  executed. 

Cachin,  Marcel  (1869-1958).  French  Socialist,  then  Communist.  On 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern.  Member  of  parliament 
from  1914  to  his  death. 

Chicherin,  Georgii  Vasilevich  (1872-1936).  Soviet  diplomat,  commis¬ 
sar  for  foreign  affairs  from  1918  to  1930. 

Chlepko,  Ede  (1883-?).  Turner  by  trade,  founding  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Reached  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
result  of  prisoner  exchange  following  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Republic.  Victim  of  Stalin's  purges. 

Clemenceau,  Georges  Benjamin  (1841-1929).  French  statesman. 

Clerk,  George.  (1874-1951)  British  diplomat. 

Cnobloch,  Hans.  The  Austrian  ambassador  to  Hungary  during  the 
Soviet  Republic. 

Coolidge,  Archibald  C.  (1866-1928).  Head  of  a  U.S.  “Mission  to 
Observe  the  Political  Conditions  in  Austria-Hungary  and  Neigh¬ 
boring  Countries”  in  1919. 

Csapo,  Jozsef  (1909-1944).  Locksmith,  member  of  the  underground 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary. 

Csemy,  Jozsef  (1892-1919).  Hungarian  sailor  who  became  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  terrorist  detachment  known  as  “Lenin  Boys”  during 
the  Soviet  Republic.  After  the  collapse  of  the  Republic  he  was  con¬ 
demned  to  death  and  executed. 

Csemydk,  Lajos  (1890-1932).  Printer,  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Hungary  since  1919,  then  exiled.  Died  of  tuberculosis  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Csillag,  B£la.  A  Social  Democrat  from  Ujpest. 

Csillag,  Zsigmond  (1844-1910).  Physician,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Workers'  Mutual  Health  Fund  and  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
of  Hungary. 

Csuvara,  Mihaly.  Hungarian  POW  in  Russia.  Participated  in  the 
founding  of  the  Communist  Party  in  Hungary.  After  the  collapse 
of  the  Soviet  Republic  became  active  on  behalf  of  a  White  terror¬ 
ist  organization  as  a  mole  within  the  underground  Communist 
movement. 

Curzon,  George  (1859-1925).  British  politician. 

Czobel,  Em<3  (1886-1953).  Professor,  member  of  the  Social  Democrat¬ 
ic  and  later  of  the  Communist  Party.  Reached  the  Soviet  Union  as 
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a  result  of  prisoner  exchange,  where  he  engaged  in  scholarly  re¬ 
search.  Returned  to  Hungary  in  1945. 

Ddn,  P^ter  (1840-1906).  Mason  from  Kolozsvdr.  Mortally  wounded 
by  the  police  during  a  strike. 

Danneberg,  Robert  (1885-1942).  Socialist  politician  from  Austria. 

Dawes,  Charles  (1865-1951).  Politically  active  banker  from  the 
United  States. 

Daumig,  Ernst  (1866-1922).  German  Socialist,  later  Communist. 

Dedk,  Ferenc  (1803-1876).  Hungarian  statesman. 

Dedk,  Lajos.  Medical  student,  one  of  the  members  of  the  “left  wing 
Communist”  group  during  the  Hungarian  Soviet  Republic. 

Delianu,  Iuliu.  Romanian  Communist.  One  of  the  Communist  orga¬ 
nizers  among  the  POWs  in  Petrograd  in  1918. 

Dengel,  Philip  (1888-1948).  German  Communist,  a  founder  of  the 
Party.  Lived  mainly  in  the  Soviet  Union,  from  1928  on  working 
within  the  Comintern. 

Denikin,  Anton  Ivanovich  (1872-1942).  General  in  the  tsarist  army. 
From  the  beginning  of  1919  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces 
fighting  against  the  Bolsheviks  in  Southern  Russia.  Following 
defeat,  he  lived  in  exile  in  Great  Britain. 

Dickens,  Charles  (1812-1870).  Novelist. 

Dietz,  Kdroly  (1885-1969).  Police  chief  in  Budapest  in  1918. 

Dimitrov,  Georgi  (1882-1949).  A  leader  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Bulgaria.  Emigrated  in  1923.  In  1933  arrested  in  Berlin  and 
charged  with  setting  fire  to  the  Reichstag.  The  charge  proved 
unwarranted  during  the  trial  in  Leipzig  and  the  Nazi  regime  was 
forced  to  release  him.  Became  the  secretary  general  of  the 
Comintern  in  1935,  and  prime  minister  of  Bulgaria  in  1946. 

Dinghofer,  Franz  (1873-1956).  Austrian  politician. 

Dollfuss,  Engelbert  (1892-1934).  Chancellor  of  Austria.  Assassinated 
by  the  Nazis  in  1934. 

Domonkos,  Lajos  (1901-1963).  Turner  by  trade,  a  member  of  the 
underground  Communist  Party  of  Hungary. 

Dormdndy,  G(*za.  Officer  in  the  army,  leader  of  the  movement  to  over¬ 
throw  the  Soviet  Republic. 

Dombusch,  Richard  (1887-?).  Austrian  journalist.  Made  contact  with 
the  Bolsheviks  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  Worked  on  the  staff  of  the 
CPUSSR  and  the  Comintern.  Victim  of  Stalin's  purges. 

Dovcsak,  Antal  (1879-1962).  Hungarian  steelworker  and  Social 
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Abramov.  Russian  general,  one  of  Wrangel’s  deputy  commanders. 

Achim,  Andrris.  (1871-1911).  Peasant  politician,  member  of  parlia¬ 
ment. 

Adler,  Friedrich.  (1879-1960).  Austrian  physicist,  Socialist  leader, 
secretary  of  the  Socialist  Workers’  International  in  the  period 
1923-40. 

Ady,  Endre  (1877-1919).  Hungarian  poet. 

Ady,  Lajos  (1881-1940).  Literary  historian. 

Aganbegian,  Abel  Gezovich.  Soviet  economist. 

Agoston,  P^ter  (1874-1925).  Hungarian  jurist,  university  professor, 
Social  Democrat.  Deputy  Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs  during  the 
Soviet  Republic.  Sentenced  to  death  after  the  collapse  of  the 
Republic.  Reached  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of  the  exchange  of 
prisoners.  Eventually  settled  in  Paris. 

Alpdri,  Gyula  (1882-1942).  Journalist  and  Social  Democratic  leader. 
Became  a  founding  member  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary 
in  1919.  Deputy  commissar  during  the  Soviet  Republic.  Editor-in- 
Chief  of  the  Comintern's  German-language  periodical  published  in 
Berlin  in  the  twenties.  Escaped  to  France  during  the  advent  of  the 
Nazi  regime.  Arrested  by  the  Gestapo  in  Paris  in  1940  and  execut¬ 
ed  at  the  concentration  camp  of  Sachsenhausen. 

Ambrus,  Zoltan  (1861-1932).  Hungarian  novelist. 

Angarietis,  Zigmas  (1882-?).  Lithuanian  Communist.  Joined  the 
worker's  movement  while  a  student  at  the  university.  In  1918 
became  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Lithuanian 
Communist  Party.  Resided  in  the  Soviet  Union  from  1924  on, 
holding  various  offices  in  the  Comintern.  A  victim  of  Stalin  s 
purges. 

Angyal,  Gyula.  A  member  of  the  Workers'  Council  of  the  Fifth 
District  of  Budapest  during  the  Soviet  Republic. 

Antonov-Ovseenko,  Vladimir  Aleksandrovich  (1884-?).  Officer  in  the 
tsarist  army  who  became  a  professional  revolutionary.  Led  a  mili- 
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tary  detachment  in  the  Bolshevik  revolution  of  November  1917,  to 
arrest  members  of  the  Provisional  Government.  Became  comman¬ 
der  on  the  Ukrainian  front  during  the  Civil  War,  and  eventually  a 
diplomat  A  victim  of  Stalins  purges. 

Anvelt,  Jan  (1884-?).  Estonian  teacher  and  jurist.  Participated  in  the 
workers'  movement  from  1907  on.  A  founding  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Estonia.  Held  important  government  posts  in 
the  Soviet  Union  after  1925.  In  1935  became  secretary  of  the 
Control  Committee  of  the  Comintern.  A  victim  of  Stalin's  purges. 

Aprithy,  Istvrin  (1863-1922).  University  professor  in  zoology. 

Apponyi,  Count  Albert  (1846-1933).  Landowner,  conservative  politi¬ 
cian,  a  member  of  several  Hungarian  cabinets. 

Arany,  Jdnos  (1817-1882).  Hungarian  poet. 

Arsinov,  Piotr.  Russian  theoretician  of  anarchism. 

Axelrod,  Anna.  Soviet  diplomat. 

Babits,  Frigyes.  Lieutenant,  a  member  of  a  left-wing  opposition 
group  during  the  Hungarian  Soviet  Republic. 

Bajaki,  Ferenc  (1883-?).  Locksmith  and  official  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  of  Hungary.  Appointed  commissar  during  the 
Soviet  Republic,  for  which  he  received  a  jail  sentence.  Reached  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  Became  a 
victim  of  the  mass  purges  in  the  late  thirties. 

Bakunin,  Mikhail  Aleksandrovich  (1814-1876).  Russian  anarchist. 

Balabanova,  Angelica  (1877-1965).  Italian  Socialist  of  Russian  ances¬ 
try,  Communist  in  the  years  1919  to  1924,  a  secretary  of  the 
Comintern.  Thereafter  she  became  active  in  the  Socialist  move¬ 
ment  once  again. 

Baldwin,  Earl  Stanley  (1867-1947).  Conservative  British  politician. 

Banoczy,  D£nes.  Socialist  journalist  from  Hungary. 

Barbusse,  Henri  (1873-1935).  French  writer. 

Baron,  Aron.  Russian  theoretician  of  anarchism,  a  member  of 
Makhno's  Cultural-Educational  Section  during  the  Civil  War. 

Bartha,  Albert  (1977-1960).  Carrier  officer.  Minister  of  Defense  in 
1918  and  1946. 

Bauer,  Otto  (1882-1938).  Austrian  Social  Democrat.  Member  of  par¬ 
liament  from  1907,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1918.  A  promi¬ 
nent  leader  of  the  Socialist  International.  Died  in  exile  in  Paris. 

Becher,  Johannes  (1891-1958).  German  Communist  writer,  became  a 
dictator  of  culture  in  the  German  Democratic  Republic  in  the 
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fifties. 

Belenkii,  Gavril  Iakovievich  (1885-?).  Russian  Communist.  A  follower 
of  Zinoviev  in  1926,  hence  expelled  from  the  Party. 

Bencziir,  Gyula  (1844-1920).  Hungarian  artist. 

Bene§,  FrantiSek.  Czech  Communist,  POW  in  Russia. 

Benkd,  Antal.  Communist  miner  from  Salgdtaijdn. 

Bergmann,  Jdzsef  (1906-?).  Upholsterer,  a  member  of  the  under¬ 
ground  Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  In  1930  he  became  the 
Party's  representative  within  the  Comintern.  Arrested  by  the 
GPU  in  1933.  Perished  in  the  camp  on  Solovka  Island. 

Berinkey,  Ddnes  (1871-1948).  Hungarian  politician,  prime  minister 
in  1919. 

Berzin,  Jan  (1889-?).  Russian  revolutionary  of  Latvian  background. 
Since  1924  head  of  Soviet  military  intelligence.  A  victim  of  Stalin's 
purges. 

Bethlen,  Count  Istvrin  (1874-1947).  Conservative  statesman,  prime 
minister  of  Hungary  from  1921  to  1931.  Taken  to  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1945  whence  he  did  not  return. 

Bettelheim,  Emd  (1899-1959).  Lawyer,  and  founding  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary  in  1918.  Attempted  a  Communist 
coup  d *  4tat  in  Austria  in  1919.  Resided  in  the  Soviet  Union 
between  1927  and  1948.  After  1948  worked  on  the  staff  of  a  pub¬ 
lishing  house  in  Hungary. 

Biermann,  Istvdn  (1891-1937).  Bank  employee,  a  founding  member 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  in  1918.  Reached  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  result  of  prisoner  exchange.  Worked  as  plant  manager 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Died  in  a  car  accident. 

Bihari,  Mihdly.  Stenographer  for  the  Workers'  Council  of  Budapest  in 
1919. 

Birinskii,  Lev.  Ukrainian  politician. 

Bird,  Bdla  (1884-?).  Locksmith  in  Hungary,  spent  time  in  jail  after  fall 
of  the  Soviet  Republic.  Reached  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of 
prisoner  exchange.  In  the  USSR  he  became  an  agent  of  the  GPU, 
and  eventually  a  high-ranking  official.  Arrested  and  executed  in 
the  late  thirties. 

Bird,  Dezsd  (1880-1932).  Bookbinder,  a  functionary  of  the  Hungarian 
Social  Democratic  Party  since  1903.  Commander  of  the  militia  in 
the  revolution  of  1918.  Later  an  editor  of  Ntpszava. 

Bird,  Lajos  (1880-1948).  Writer,  journalist,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
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Bourgeois  Radical  Party.  Deputy  secretary  of  state  under  the 
Kdrolyi  regime  in  1918.  Lived  in  exile  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Blum,  L^on  (1872-1950).  French  Socialist  leader,  prime  minister. 

Bobinski,  Stanislaw  (1882-?).  Polish  engineer,  participated  in  the 
Russian  revolution.  Occupied  various  positions  within  the 
CPUSSR  and  the  Comintern  after  1917.  A  victim  of  Stalin's 
purges. 

Bo£r,  Ferenc  (1899-1980).  Locksmith,  a  member  of  the  underground 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary  from  1926.  Expelled  from  the  Party 
in  1930.  In  1945  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Upon  his  return  he  was  jailed  on  false  charges.  Rehabilitated  in 
1956,  he  was  appointed  manager  of  a  state  farm. 

Bogar,  Ignac  (1876-1933).  Printer  and  official  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  of  Hungary.  Reached  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of  the  pris¬ 
oner  exchange.  Worked  as  the  manager  of  a  printing  shop  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Bogucki,  Waclaw  (1884-?).  Polish  Socialist,  active  in  the  United 
States  between  1910  and  1917,  then  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Became 
an  official  of  the  Comintern  in  1924.  A  victim  of  Stalin's  purges. 

Bokdnyi,  Dezs<5  (1871-1940)  Stonecutter,  Social  Democratic  official, 
the  most  popular  party  leader  before  the  war.  Appointed  commis¬ 
sar  during  the  Soviet  Republic  he  was  sentenced  to  death  after  its 
collapse.  Reached  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of  prisoner 
exchange.  Held  responsible  positions.  A  victim  of  Stalin's  purges 
in  the  late  thirties. 

Bolgar,  Elek  (1883-1955).  Lawyer,  a  founding  member  of  the 
Commmunist  Party  of  Hungary.  He  became  the  Hungarian  Soviet 
Republic's  ambassador  in  Vienna,  then  lived  in  exile.  A  diplomat 
once  again  after  1945. 

Bdlyai,  Farkas  (1775-1836).  Hungarian  mathematician. 

Borghese,  Prince  Livio.  Leader  of  the  Italian  Mission  in  Budapest  in 
1919. 

Borodin,  Veniamin.  Russian  soldier  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Hungarians  in  World  War  I.  Became  one  of  the  “Lenin  Boys”  dur¬ 
ing  the  Soviet  Republic. 

Boross  F.  L^szld  (1895-?).  Journalist,  a  founding  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Reaching  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
result  of  prisoner  exchange,  he  worked  in  the  Comintern.  A  victim 
of  Stalin's  purges. 
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Bozdogh,  Emil.  Transylvanian  carpenter  of  Romanian  extraction.  As 
a  prisoner  of  war  he  became  active  in  the  Hungarian  and  later  the 
Romanian  Section  of  the  Russian  Communist  (Bolshevik)  Party. 

Bflhm,  Vilmos  (1880-1949).  Technician  and  official  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party.  Minister  of  war  during  the  Kirolyi  regime  and 
commissar  of  military  affairs  during  the  Soviet  Republic.  Lived  in 
exile  after  the  collapse.  Returned  to  Hungary  in  1945.  Appointed 
Hungarian  ambassador  to  Sweden.  Resigned  in  1948  but  contin¬ 
ued  to  live  in  exile  in  Sweden. 

Boloni,  GyOrgy  (1882-1959).  Hungarian  writer. 

Brandler,  Heinrich  (1881-1967).  Mason,  a  founder  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Germany,  its  chairman  in  1921-23.  Expelled  from  the 
Party  in  1929. 

Branting,  Karl  Hjalmar  (1860-1925).  Swedish  Social  Democrat. 

Brass,  Otto  (1875-1950).  German  Social  Democrat,  later  Communist. 

Brecht,  Bertolt  (1898-1956).  German  writer  and  playwright. 

Breuer,  Ilona.  A  member  of  the  underground  Communist  Party  of 
Hungary,  lived  in  Austria. 

Broriski,  Mieczyslaw  (1882-?).  Polish  Socialist,  then  Communist. 
Lived  in  Russia  since  1917,  became  Soviet  ambassador  to  Austria 
in  the  period  1921-24,  then  occupied  various  posts  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  victim  of  Stalin's  purges. 

Brown,  Philip.  Professor  from  the  United  States,  a  member  of  the 
American  Coolidge  Mission  in  1919. 

Bruck,  Janka  (1901-1980).  Seamstress,  member  of  the  underground 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary. 

Buchinger,  Mano  (1875-1953).  Bookbinder,  official  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party,  one  of  its  leaders  since  1904.  Member  of  parlia¬ 
ment  between  the  wars.  Remained  politically  active  from  1945  to 
his  death. 

Bucsi,  Ferenc  (1896-?).  Miner,  a  leading  official  of  the  underground 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  In  1929  he  travelled  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  where  he  was  arrested,  and  spent  eight  years  in  a  forced 
labor  camp.  Did  not  return  to  Hungary  after  1945. 

Budennii,  Semion  Mikhailovich  (1833-1873).  Soviet  general,  military 
hero  of  the  Russian  Civil  War. 

Bukharin,  Nikolai  Ivanovich  (1888-1938).  Russian  revolutionary 
member  of  the  Bolshevik  faction  since  1908,  member  of  the  Central 
Committee  from  1918  on.  Also  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
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Comintern.  Forced  by  Stalin  to  relinquish  his  powers  in  1928. 
Condemned  to  death  by  a  kangaroo  court  in  1938  and  executed. 

Cachin,  Marcel  (1869-1958).  French  Socialist,  then  Communist.  On 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern.  Member  of  parliament 
from  1914  to  his  death. 

Chicherin,  Georgii  Vasilevich  (1872-1936).  Soviet  diplomat,  commis¬ 
sar  for  foreign  affairs  from  1918  to  1930. 

Chlepko,  Ede  (1883-?).  Turner  by  trade,  founding  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Reached  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
result  of  prisoner  exchange  following  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Republic.  Victim  of  Stalin's  purges. 

Clemenceau,  Georges  Benjamin  (1841-1929).  French  statesman. 

Clerk,  George.  (1874-1951)  British  diplomat. 

Cnobloch,  Hans.  The  Austrian  ambassador  to  Hungary  during  the 
Soviet  Republic. 

Coolidge,  Archibald  C.  (1866-1928).  Head  of  a  U.S.  “Mission  to 
Observe  the  Political  Conditions  in  Austria-Hungary  and  Neigh¬ 
boring  Countries”  in  1919. 

Csapo,  Jozsef  (1909-1944).  Locksmith,  member  of  the  underground 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary. 

Csemy,  Jozsef  (1892-1919).  Hungarian  sailor  who  became  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  terrorist  detachment  known  as  “Lenin  Boys”  during 
the  Soviet  Republic.  After  the  collapse  of  the  Republic  he  was  con¬ 
demned  to  death  and  executed. 

Csemydk,  Lajos  (1890-1932).  Printer,  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Hungary  since  1919,  then  exiled.  Died  of  tuberculosis  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Csillag,  B£la.  A  Social  Democrat  from  Ujpest. 

Csillag,  Zsigmond  (1844-1910).  Physician,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Workers'  Mutual  Health  Fund  and  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
of  Hungary. 

Csuvara,  Mihrily.  Hungarian  POW  in  Russia.  Participated  in  the 
founding  of  the  Communist  Party  in  Hungary.  After  the  collapse 
of  the  Soviet  Republic  became  active  on  behalf  of  a  White  terror¬ 
ist  organization  as  a  mole  within  the  underground  Communist 
movement. 

Curzon,  George  (1859-1925).  British  politician. 

Czobel,  Em<5  (1886-1953).  Professor,  member  of  the  Social  Democrat¬ 
ic  and  later  of  the  Communist  Party.  Reached  the  Soviet  Union  as 
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a  result  of  prisoner  exchange,  where  he  engaged  in  scholarly  re¬ 
search.  Returned  to  Hungary  in  1945. 

Ddn,  Pdter  (1840-1906).  Mason  from  Kolozsvdr.  Mortally  wounded 
by  the  police  during  a  strike. 

Danneberg,  Robert  (1885-1942).  Socialist  politician  from  Austria. 

Dawes,  Charles  (1865-1951).  Politically  active  banker  from  the 
United  States. 

Daumig,  Ernst  (1866-1922).  German  Socialist,  later  Communist. 

Dedk,  Ferenc  (1803-1876).  Hungarian  statesman. 

Dedk,  Lajos.  Medical  student,  one  of  the  members  of  the  “left  wing 
Communist”  group  during  the  Hungarian  Soviet  Republic. 

Delianu,  Iuliu.  Romanian  Communist.  One  of  the  Communist  orga¬ 
nizers  among  the  POWs  in  Petrograd  in  1918. 

Dengel,  Philip  (1888-1948).  German  Communist,  a  founder  of  the 
Party.  Lived  mainly  in  the  Soviet  Union,  from  1928  on  working 
within  the  Comintern. 

Denikin,  Anton  Ivanovich  (1872-1942).  General  in  the  tsarist  army. 
From  the  beginning  of  1919  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces 
fighting  against  the  Bolsheviks  in  Southern  Russia.  Following 
defeat,  he  lived  in  exile  in  Great  Britain. 

Dickens,  Charles  (1812-1870).  Novelist. 

Dietz,  Kdroly  (1885-1969).  Police  chief  in  Budapest  in  1918. 

Dimitrov,  Georgi  (1882-1949).  A  leader  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Bulgaria.  Emigrated  in  1923.  In  1933  arrested  in  Berlin  and 
charged  with  setting  fire  to  the  Reichstag.  The  charge  proved 
unwarranted  during  the  trial  in  Leipzig  and  the  Nazi  regime  was 
forced  to  release  him.  Became  the  secretary  general  of  the 
Comintern  in  1935,  and  prime  minister  of  Bulgaria  in  1946. 

Dinghofer,  Franz  (1873-1956).  Austrian  politician. 

Dollfuss,  Engelbert  (1892-1934).  Chancellor  of  Austria.  Assassinated 
by  the  Nazis  in  1934. 

Domonkos,  Lajos  (1901-1963).  Turner  by  trade,  a  member  of  the 
underground  Communist  Party  of  Hungary. 

Dormdndy,  Gdza.  Officer  in  the  army,  leader  of  the  movement  to  over¬ 
throw  the  Soviet  Republic. 

Dombusch,  Richard  (1887-?).  Austrian  journalist.  Made  contact  with 
the  Bolsheviks  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  Worked  on  the  staff  of  the 
CPUSSR  and  the  Comintern.  Victim  of  Stalin's  purges. 

Dovcsak,  Antal  (1879-1962).  Hungarian  steelworker  and  Social 
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Democratic  official.  Commissar  under  the  Soviet  Republic.  Lived 
in  Austria  after  1924. 

Dratsenko,  D.  P.  General,  deputy  to  Wrangel. 

Drobnik,  Franjo.  Serbian  Socialist  and  POW  in  Russia. 

Dukesz,  Artur  (1892-1919).  Hungarian  POW,  officer  in  the  reserves. 
Joined  the  Bolsheviks  in  1918.  Captured  by  the  troops  under 
Kolchak  and  executed. 

Dunne,  William  (1887-1953).  Electrician  from  the  United  States, 
union  leader,  eventually  member  of  the  CPUSA.  Occupied  various 
posts  within  the  Comintern.  Expelled  from  the  Party  in  1946. 

Dutka,  Akos  (1881-1972).  Hungarian  writer. 

Dzerzhinskii,  Felix  (1877-1926).  Russian  revolutionary  of  Polish 
extraction.  Founder  and  director  of  the  Cheka. 

Eberlein,  Hugo  (1887-?).  German  printer,  founding  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Germany.  Comintern  official  from  the  twen¬ 
ties  on,  living  mainly  in  the  Soviet  Union.  A  victim  of  Stalin's 
purges. 

Eckhardt,  Tibor  (1888-1972).  Hungarian  lawyer,  politician,  chairman 
of  the  Independent  Smallholder  Party.  Lived  in  the  United  States 
after  1940. 

Efimov,  Grigorii.  An  officer  of  the  Russian  Army  captured  by 
Hungarian  forces  in  World  War  I.  Executed  during  the  Soviet 
Republic. 

Eldersch,  Matthias.  Minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  Austria. 

Ember,  Lajos  (1894-1919).  Hungarian  university  student.  Joined  the 
Bolsheviks  as  a  POW.  Killed  in  the  campaign  against  Admiral 
Kolchak's  forces. 

Em5d,  Tamas  (1888-1938).  Hungarian  writer. 

Enderle,  August.  German  Communist. 

Engels,  Friedrich  (1820-1895).  A  founder  of  scientific  socialism, 

Englander,  Frigyes.  Communist  from  Budapest,  a  member  of  the 
“Left-wing  Communist”  group  during  the  Soviet  Republic. 

Enver,  Pasha  (1881-1922).  Turkish  officer  and  politician. 

Erddlyi,  Mdr  (1877-1929).  Printer  and  official  of  Social  Democratic 
Party.  Commissar  for  supplies  during  the  Hungarian  Soviet 
Republic,  later  in  exile. 

Escherich,  Georg  (1870-1941).  German  politician,  the  commander  of 
the  Freikorps  in  1920. 

Ezhov,  Nikolai  Ivanovich  (1895-?).  Russian  peasant,  Bolshevik  since 
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1917.  Joined  the  staff  of  the  Bolshevik  Party  during  the  Civil  War. 
frequently  promoted  until  1936,  when  he  was  appointed  comissar 
for  internal  affairs.  In  charge  of  the  purges  in  the  thirites,  until 
hiB  arrest  in  1939,  when  he  himself  became  a  victim. 

Farkas,  Istvdn  (1869-1944).  Hungarian  shoemaker  and  official  of  the 
Social  Democratic  Party.  Arrested  by  the  Nazis  in  1944,  perished 
at  Dachau. 

Farkas,  Mihdly  (1904-1965).  Printer  and  Communist  official.  Joined 
the  Communist  movement  in  Czechoslovakia,  lived  in  the  Soviet 
Union  between  1929  and  1945.  Came  to  Hungary  in  1945  and  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  Rdkosi  regime,  taking  charge  of  the  ideological  tri¬ 
als.  Imprisoned  in  1956,  he  was  released  in  1961  under  an 
amnesty. 

Feckd,  Arpdd.  Hungarian  POW  who  joined  the  Bolsheviks.  Returned 
to  Hungary  with  Bdla  Kun,  then  went  back  to  the  Soviet  Union  as 
courier. 

Fehrenbach,  Konstantin  (1852-1925).  German  politician. 

Fej^rvdry,  G^za  (1833-1914).  Officer  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  army 
and  prime  minister  of  Hungary,  1905-1906. 

Fenyd,  Andor.  Hungarian  Communist  and  foreign  service  officer 
assigned  to  the  Hungarian  Embassy  in  Vienna. 

Ferjianu.  Romanian  general. 

Festetics,  Count  Sandor  (1882-1956).  Hungarian  landowner  and 
politician.  Minister  of  defense  towards  the  end  of  1918,  delegate  of 
the  Arrow  Cross  Party  during  the  thirties. 

Fiedler,  Rezs<3  (1891-?).  Steelworker  and  union  official.  A  founding- 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  in  1918.  Deputy 
commissar  of  military  affairs  during  the  Soviet  Republic.  Went 
into  exile  and  lived  in  the  Soviet  Union  after  1928.  A  victim  of 
Stalin's  purges. 

Filipovid,  Filip  (1879-?).  Serbian  mathematician  and  Communist. 
Organized  the  Communists  of  Yugoslavia  from  Budapest  in  1918- 
19.  After  1924  lived  in  the  Soviet  Union,  where  he  became  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  Stalin's  purges. 

Fischer,  Ruth  (1895-1961).  German  Communist,  the  number  one 
leader  of  the  Party  in  1923-25.  Expelled  from  the  Party  in  1926. 
Lived  in  the  United  States  after  1933. 

Florin,  Wilheim  (1894-1944).  German  steelworker  and  Commumst. 
Occupied  various  posts  in  the  Comintern.  Lived  in  exile  in  the 
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Soviet  Union. 

Foch,  Ferdinand  (1851-1929).  French  general  and  Marshal  of  France. 

Foldes,  Pril  (1900-1975).  ^textile  engineer  and  member  of  the  under¬ 
ground  Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Occupied  various  leader¬ 
ship  posts  after  1945. 

Forbath,  Jdzsef  (1884-1968).  Hungarian  accountant  by  trade,  in 
touch  with  the  Bolsheviks  as  a  POW.  Lived  in  Austria  from  1920, 
in  Hungary  from  1950. 

Fdrizs,  Sfindor.  Hungarian  Communist  from  Romania. 

Forst,  Leopold.  Austrian  Communist. 

Foster,  William  (1882-1961).  Communist  from  the  United  States,  on 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern. 

Franchet  d’Esperey,  Louis  (1856-1942).  French  general,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Entente  forces  in  Balkans. 

Francis,  Joseph  (1830-1916).  Emperor  of  Austria  and  then  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy. 

Frank,  Leonhard  (1882-1961).  German  writer. 

Franyo,  Zoltan  (1887-1979).  Hungarian  writer. 

Freeman,  F.  W.  Captain  in  the  British  navy. 

Fried,  Dezsfl  (1895-1936).  Hungarian  civil  servant.  Made  contact 
with  the  Bolsheviks  as  prisoner  of  war.  Did  not  return  to  Hungary, 
but  settled  in  the  Soviet  Union,  whence  he  volunteered  for  combat 
duty  in  Spain.  Fell  during  the  siege  of  Madrid. 

Fried,  Jen6  (1900-1943).  Hungarian  from  Czechoslovakia,  chemical 
engineer.  Became  a  member  of  the  Czechoslovakian  Communist 
Party  in  1920,  and  later  an  official  with  the  Comintern.  Sent  to 
Belgium,  where  he  was  captured  by  the  Gestapo  and  executed. 

Friedmann,  Imre  (1904-?).  Electrician,  member  of  the  underground 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Imprisoned  in  a  Hungarian  jail  for 
several  years.  Emigrated  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1932.  Fell  victim 
to  Stalin's  purges  in  the  late  thirties. 

Friedrich,  Istvdn  (1883-1951).  Hungarian  politician. 

Friss,  Istvrin  (1903-1979).  Economist,  member  of  the  underground 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Held  important  posts  as  economist 
after  1945. 

FrOlich,  Paul  (1884-1953).  German  journalist,  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Germany  as  of  1919.  Expelled  from  the  Party 
in  1928. 

Frumkina,  Maria  (1880-?).  Russian-Jewish  lawyer,  member  of  the 
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Jewish  Bund,  later  a  Bolshevik.  Placed  in  charge  of  the  Communist 
press  in  the  Yiddish  language  in  the  twenties.  Fell  victim  to  Stalin's 
purges. 

Frunze,  Mikhail  Vasilevich  (1885-1925).  Russian  Bolshevik,  one  of 
the  prominent  military  leaders  in  the  Russian  Civil  War.  In  1924 
became  deputy  commissar  of  war. 

Fiirnberg,  Fredi.  Austrian  Communist. 

Fdrst,  Srfndor  (1930-1932).  Civil  servant,  member  of  the  under¬ 
ground  Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Sentenced  to  death  by  a 
court  martial  in  Budapest  in  1932. 

Filrst,  Zoltdn  (1906-1980).  Civil  servant,  a  member  of  the  under¬ 
ground  Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Emigrated  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1933.  Spent  the  period  of  1938  to  1948  in  Soviet  concen¬ 
tration  camps,  and  returned  to  Hungary  in  1964. 

Gdbor,  Andor  (1884-1953).  Hungarian  writer. 

Gdbor,  Mdzes  (1888-1977).  Hungarian  lawyer.  Made  contact  with  the 
Bolsheviks  while  prisoner  of  war.  Returned  to  Hungary  in  1919, 
but  emigrated  after  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Republic. 

Gajdos,  Jrinos  (1908-?).  Cabinet-maker  in  Hungary.  Reached  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  dependent  of  one  of  the  prisoners  during  the 
exchange.  Dispatched  for  underground  work  in  Hungary  in  1930. 
Arrested,  released  after  a  year  and  a  half.  He  returned  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  fell  victim  to  Stalin's  purges. 

Galm,  Hans.  German  Communist. 

Garai,  Kdroly  (1899-?).  Official  of  the  Hungarian  Communist  Party. 
After  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Republic  became  active  in  the 
Communist  parties  of  several  European  countries.  Spent  extended 
periods  in  the  underground  in  Hungary.  Went  to  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1932  and  worked  on  the  staff  of  the  Comintern.  Fell  victim  to 
Stalin's  purges. 

Garami,  Em6  (1876-1935).  Technician,  Social  Democratic  journalist, 
the  number  one  leader  of  the  Hungarian  Social  Democratic  Party 
over  an  extended  period.  Minister  in  the  Karolyi  cabinet,  in  exile 
during  the  Soviet  Republic  and  thereafter.  While  his  contact  with 
the  party  loosened,  he  influenced  its  policies  until  his  death. 

Garbai,  Sandor  (1879-1947).  Mason  and  Social  Democratic  official  in 
Hungary.  President  of  the  Soviet  Republic  in  1919,  went  into  exile 
following  its  collapse.  Died  in  Paris. 

Gdrdos,  Frida  (1895-?).  Reached  the  Soviet  Union  with  her  husband, 
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Arpad  Szabados,  with  the  prisoner  exchange.  In  1925  she  was 
accused  of  spying  and  arrested.  Her  ultimate  fate  is  unknown. 

Gardos,  Mariska  (1885-1973).  Hungarian  journalist  and  Social 
Democratic  official.  Emigrated  after  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Republic  but  returned  in  1933.  Continued  to  be  active  in  politics. 

Genegariu,  Alexei.  Communist  from  Romania,  POW  in  Russia. 

Gerisch.  On  the  staff  of  the  Comintern. 

Ger6,  Em 6  (1898-1981).  Communist  official  from  Hungary.  After  the 
collapse  of  the  Soviet  Republic  arrested  as  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Communist  youth  movement.  Upon  release  he  reached  the 
Soviet  Union  and  worked  on  the  staff  of  the  Comintern.  As  such  he 
played  an  important  role  in  the  purge  of  the  Spanish  Communist 
Party.  Returned  to  Hungary  in  1945  and  became  second  in  com¬ 
mand  during  the  Rakosi  regime.  Left  the  country  for  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1956  to  return  once  again  inl961.  Continued  to  live  in 
retirement  in  Hungary. 

Geschke,  Ottomar  (1882-1957).  German  technician,  a  founding  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Germany.  One  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Comintern.  Jailed  under  the  Nazi  regime,  became 
active  as  a  Communist  in  the  German  Democratic  Republic  after 
1945. 

Gireth,  LfLszld.  An  officer  with  the  Prdnay  detachment. 

Glanz,  Imre  (1901-?).  Hungarian  Communist  from  Czechoslovakia. 
Settled  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  twenties,  made  several  secret 
trips  to  Hungary.  A  victim  of  Stalin's  purges. 

Gold,  G^za  (1901-?).  Hungarian  journalist  and  Communist  official. 
Settled  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1923.  Worked  on  the  staff  of  the 
Comintern,  then  dispatched  to  Hungary  for  underground  Party 
work.  Returned  to  the  Soviet  Union  after  three  years  of  under¬ 
ground  work.  A  victim  of  Stalin's  purges. 

G<5mb6s,  Gyula  (1886-1936).  Officer  in  the  Hungarian  army  and 
right-wing  politician.  Prime  minister  from  1932-1936. 

Gondor,  Ferenc  (1885-1955).  Journalist,  in  exile  after  1919. 

Gorkic,  Milan  (1904-?).  Yugoslav  Communist,  worked  on  the  staff  of 
the  Comintern  from  1922,  became  Secretary  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Yugoslavia  in  1932-1936.  A  victim  of  Stalin's  purges. 

Gorkii,  Maksim  (1868-1936).  Russian  writer. 

Gorog,  Istvdn  (1907-?).  Steelworker.  Reached  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
dependent  in  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  In  1930  dispatched  for 
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secret  Party  work  in  Hungary.  Arrested,  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in 
jail,  and  returned  to  the  Soviet  Union  upon  his  release.  A  few 
years  later  fell  victim  to  Stalin's  purges. 

Gosztola,  Istvdn  (1896-?).  Agricultural  worker.  Made  contact  with  the 
Bolsheviks  as  prisoner  of  war.  Returned  to  Hungary  in  1921  and 
became  active  in  the  underground  Communist  Party  of  Hungary. 
Spent  four  years  in  jail.  Emigrated  to  the  Soviet  Union  upon  his 
release.  Became  a  victim  of  Stalin's  purges  in  the  late  thirties. 

Gottwald,  Klement  (1896-1953).  Czech  cabinetmaker  and  Communist 
official.  Leader  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Czechoslovakia  from 
1929  to  his  death,  and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Comintern.  Became  president  of  the  Czechoslovak  People's 
Republic  in  1948. 

G<5g<5s,  Ignric  (1893-1929).  Cabinet  maker,  member  of  the  under¬ 
ground  Communist  Party  of  Hungary. 

Greiner,  Jdzsef  (1901-?).  Civil  servant,  member  of  the  underground 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Reached  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
exchange  of  prisoners,  and  worked  as  journalist.  A  victim  of 
Stalin's  purges. 

Grieco,  Ruggiero  (1895-1955).  Italian  Communist. 

Grigoriev,  Nikolai  Aleksandrovich  (1876-1919).  An  officer  of  the 
General  Staff  of  the  tsarist  army.  Commander  of  a  military  unit 
fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Soviets  in  the  Ukraine  in  1917-18. 
Rebelled  against  the  command  of  the  Red  Army  in  May  1919.  Shot 
to  death  during  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 

Groszmann,  Miksa  (1872-1913).  Printer,  official  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party,  executive  director  of  the  Workers  Mutual  Aid  in 
Hungary. 

Guralski,  Abraham  (1890-?).  Revolutionary  of  Polish-Jewish  extrac¬ 
tion.  A  member  of  the  Jewish  Bund,  eventually  a  Bolshevik. 
Active  in  the  Commmunist  Party  of  Germany  as  an  agent  of 
Comintern.  A  victim  of  Stalin  s  purges. 

Gusev,  Sergei  Ivanovich  (1874-1933).  Russian  revolutionary.  On  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern. 

Guttmann,  Henrik.  Journalist,  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Hungary  since  1918,  went  into  exile. 

Gyagyovszki,  Emil  (1881-1961).  Social  Democratic  journalist  from 

Hungary. 

GyOrgy,  Benedek  (1898-?).  Shoemaker,  a  member  of  the  underground 
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Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Emigrated  to  the  Soviet  Union 
where  he  fell  victim  to  Stalin's  purges. 

Hajdu,  Pril  (1896-?).  Journalist,  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Hungary  since  1918.  Reached  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of 
exchange  of  prisoners  and  continued  working  as  journalist.  Victim 
of  Stalin's  purges. 

Hajos,  Edit  (1889-1975).  Physician.  Active  in  various  countries  as  an 
agent  of  the  Comintern  between  1919  and  1939,  then  settled  in 
Great  Britain.  Returned  to  Hungary  in  1949.  Arrested  and  spent 
seven  years  in  jail.  Returned  to  Great  Britain  after  her  release. 

Hdmdn,  Kato  (1884-1936).  Civil  servant,  a  member  of  the  under¬ 
ground  Communist  Party  of  Hungary,  head  of  the  Hungarian  Red 
Rescue  Agency. 

Hamburger,  Jen6  (1883-1936).  Physician,  a  leader  of  the  Hungarian 
Social  Democratic  Party,  commissar  during  the  Soviet  Republic. 
Lived  in  exile  in  the  Soviet  Union  after  1922. 

Hartmann.  German  diplomat. 

Haubrich,  Jozsef  (1883-?).  Welder  and  official  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party.  Commander  of  the  Budapest  garrison  during  the  Soviet 
Republic.  Reached  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of  the  exchange  of 
prisoners.  Fell  victim  to  Stalin’s  purges  in  the  late  thirties. 

Hausen,  Erich.  German  Communist. 

Hay,  Laszld  (1891-1975).  Physician  and  economist.  A  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary  since  1918,  went  into  exile  in  1920, 
residing  in  the  Soviet  Union  between  1929  and  1945.  In  1945 
returned  to  Hungary,  where  he  filled  important  posts. 

Haywood,  William  (1869-1928).  Communist  from  the  United  States. 

Hazi,  Karoly.  (1905-1957).  Tailor,  member  of  the  underground 
Communist  Party  in  Hungary.  Emigrated  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1930.  Arrested  in  1932,  he  spent  ten  years  in  concentration  camp. 
Returned  to  Hungary  in  1954  suffering  from  a  terminal  illness. 

Heartfield,  John  (1891-1968).  German  graphic  artist  and  set  design¬ 
er,  member  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Germany  since  1918. 
Resident  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  after  1945. 

Heckert,  Fritz  (1884-1936).  Stonecutter  and  founding  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Germany.  On  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Comintern. 

Helfgott,  Arinin  (1878-?).  Chemical  engineer,  and  founding  member 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Reached  the  Soviet  Union  as 
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a  result  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  Worked  as  plant  manager. 
Fell  victim  to  Stalin's  purges. 

Hellrich,  Irma.  Communist  from  Germany,  came  to  Russia  in  the 
company  of  her  husband.  In  1918  became  the  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Communist  paper  Weltrevolution,  published  in  Moscow.  In  1919 
appointed  leader  of  the  international  section  of  the  Russian 
Communist  (Bolshevik)  Party.  Her  ultimate  fate  is  unknown. 

Heltai,  Jen <5  (1871-1957).  Hungarian  writer  and  poet. 

Hebart,  Pierre.  French  writer. 

Heszky,  Rtizsa  (1905-1978).  Typist,  member  of  the  underground 
Communist  Party  in  Hungary. 

Hetdnyi,  Imre  (1871-1945).  Physician,  journalist  and  private  investi¬ 
gator.  Chief  of  the  Hungarian  political  police  in  the  twenties  and 
thirties. 

Hevesi,  Gyula  (1890-1970).  Chemical  engineer,  founding  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  in  1918.  Emigrated  to  the 
Soviet  Union  after  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Republic.  Returned  to 
Hungary  in  1948  and  filled  various  important  posts. 

Hidas,  Antal  (1899-1980).  Writer,  poet,  son-in-law  to  Bdla  Kun. 
Member  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  later  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  Hungary.  After  1945  relegated  into  the  background. 

Hirschfeld,  Kdroly.  Social  Democrat  from  Kolozsvar. 

Hitler,  Adolf  (1889-1945).  Nazi  dictator,  chancellor  of  Germany. 

Hlinka,  Andrej  (1864-1938).  Roman  Catholic  priest  and  Slovakian 
right  wing  nationalist  political  leader. 

Hoffmann,  Adolf  (1858-1930).  Communist  from  Germany. 

Hollander,  Sdndor.  Hungarian  engineer,  made  contact  with  the 
Bolsheviks  as  POW.  Became  involved  in  propaganda  work  among 
Hungarians  during  the  Civil  War  in  Soviet  Russia.  Settled  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Honti,  Ltyos  (1900-1944).  Housepainter  and  member  of  the  under¬ 
ground  Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Perished  in  the  concentra¬ 
tion  camp  at  Dachau. 

Hordk,  Antal.  Hungarian  POW.  Killed  during  the  struggle  against 
the  Socialist  Revolutionary  coup  in  1918,  while  member  of  the 
detachment  lead  by  Kun. 

Horompd,  Istvdn  (1904-?).  Hungarian  Communist  who  reached  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  Fell  victim 
to  Stalin’s  purges. 
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Horsing,  Otto  (1874-1937).  German  steelworker,  Social  Democratic 
leader. 

Horthy,  Miklds  (1868-1957).  Regent  of  Hungary,  1920-1944. 

Horvdth,  Jdzsef.  Hungarian  Communist  who  reached  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  result  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners. 

Horvrith,  Vera  (1896-1990).  Civil  servant,  member  of  the  under¬ 
ground  Commmunist  Party  in  Hungary. 

Hovan,  Jdzsef  (1907-?).  Miner,  member  of  the  underground 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Emigrated  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1931.  Fell  victim  to  Stalin's  purges. 

Hudaczek,  Karl.  Austrian  diplomat. 

Hugo,  Victor  (1802-1885).  French  poet  and  novelist. 

Humbert-Droz,  Jules  (1891-1971).  Swiss  clergyman,  journalist,  and 
official  of  the  Comintern  between  1921  and  1943,  eventually  a 
Social  Democratic  leader. 

Huszar,  Kriroly  (1882-1941).  Teacher  and  Christian  Socialist  politi¬ 
cian  from  Hungary. 

Huszti,  Ferenc  (1893-?).  Lawyer,  member  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Hungary  since  1921.  Emigrated  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1923.  In 
practice  the  top  man  of  the  Party  between  1931  and  1936,  expelled 
from  the  Party  in  1936  and  arrested  soon  afterwards.  Fell  victim 
to  Stalin's  purges. 

Iagoda,  Genrik  (1891-?).  Polish  chemist  of  Jewish  extraction,  active 
in  the  Russian  workers'  movement  from  1907  on.  One  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Cheka  after  1919  and  head  of  the  NKVD  after  1934.  The 
Stalinist  purges  started  under  his  leadership,  but  he  himself  soon 
became  a  victim. 

Iakovlev,  Nikolai  Nikolaevich  (1868-1918).  A  Bolshevik  from  Siberia, 
chairman  of  the  Soviet  of  Ienissei.  Executed  by  the  Whites. 

Iaroslavskii,  Emelian  Mikhailovich  (1878-1943).  Russian  historian. 
Bolshevik  Party  activist.  Occupied  important  posts  after  1917. 

1110s,  BOla  (1895-1974).  Hungarian  writer  living  in  the  Soviet  Union 
between  1923  and  1944. 

Ioffe,  Adolf  Abramovich  (1883-1927).  Russian  revolutionary  of  Jewish 
extraction,  Soviet  diplomat.  Committed  suicide. 

Irrinyi,  Daniel  (1822-1892).  Hungarian  politician. 

Iskrov,  Petr  (1880-?).  Bulgarian  Communist,  in  exile  after  1925.  An 
important  member  of  the  Comintern  staff  after  1928.  Fell  victim 
to  Stalin's  purges. 
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Iudenich,  Nikolai  Nikolaevich  (1862-1933).  Russian  general,  comman- 
der-in-chief  of  the  Northwestern  Army  fighting  against  the 
Bolsheviks.  Went  into  exile  in  Great  Britain. 

Iunkelsohn,  Isai.  Officer  of  the  Russian  army  captured  by  Hungarian 
troops  in  World  War  I.  Executed  under  the  Soviet  Republic. 

Jablonszky,  Max.  One  of  the  “Lenin  Boys,”  a  terrorist  detachment 
during  the  Hungarian  Soviet  Republic  in  1919. 

Jakabb,  B£la.  Police  officer  in  Hungary. 

Jakobi,  Kalman.  Official  of  the  Workers  Mutual  Aid  in  Hungary. 

Jancsik,  Ferenc  (1882-?).  Turner  by  trade  and  a  founding  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  in  1919.  Reached  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  result  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  Fell  victim  to 
Stalin's  purges. 

Janovics,  Jen<5  (1872-1945).  Hungarian  theater  and  film  director. 

Jaross,  B£la  (1884-1918).  Hungarian  law  student.  Made  contact  with 
the  Bolsheviks  as  POW.  Regimental  commander  during  the  Civil 
War.  Fell  into  the  hands  of  the  White  forces  and  was  executed. 

Jdsz,  Dezsfl  (1897-1988).  Journalist,  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  Hungary  from  1918.  Went  into  exile  after  the  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Republic.  Division  commander  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 
Lived  in  the  German  Democratic  Republic  after  1945. 

Jdszai,  Samu  (1859-1927).  Printer  and  official  of  the  Social  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Party  in  Hungary. 

Jdszi,  Oszkdr  (1875-1957).  Sociologist  and  leading  personality  of  the 
Bourgeois  Radicals  in  Hungary.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1918.  Went  into  exile  in  1919,  staying  in  the  United  States 
after  1925. 

Jeszenszky,  Imre.  Captain  in  the  Hussars,  aide-de-camp  to  Mihaly 
Kirolyi  in  1918-19.  Lived  in  exile  in  the  United  States. 

Jdcsak,  Krilmdn  (1876-1948).  Hungarian  industrial  worker  and  offi¬ 
cial  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party.  Settled  in  Romania  after  the 
collapse  of  the  Soviet  Republic. 

Jolsvai,Vilmos  (1904-1987).  Turner  by  trade,  member  of  the  under¬ 
ground  Communist  Party  of  Hungary. 

Julier,  Ferenc  (1878-1946).  Officer,  chief-of-staff  of  the  Hungarian 

Red  Army  in  1919. 

Jungerth-Arndthy,  Mihaly  (1883-1957).  Hungarian  diplomat,  first 
ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Juranovszki,  Bela  (1901-1978).  Locksmith,  member  of  the  under- 
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ground  Communist  Party  of  Hungary. 

Justh,  Gyula  (1850-1917).  Hungarian  liberal  politician. 

Kabakchiev,  Hristo  (1878-1940).  Bulgarian  journalist  and  Communist. 
Went  into  exile  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1928. 

Kagan,  Henrik.  Romanian  medical  student,  member  of  the  Hungarian 
Communist  Party  in  1918. 

Kaganovich,  Lazar  Moiseevich  (1893-1991).  Russian  tanner  of 
Jewish  extraction,  Bolshevik  since  1911,  party  official  after  1917, 
member  of  Stalin's  clique.  Removed  from  leadership  in  1957. 
Lived  in  retirement  in  Moscow. 

Kahr,  Gustav  von  (1862-1934).  German  politician. 

Kalinin,  Mikhail  Ivanovich  (1875-1946).  Turner  from  Russia,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Bolshevik  Party.  A  member  of  Stalin's  clique  after  1917. 

Kamenev,  Lev  Borisovich  (1883-1936).  Russian  revolutionary  of 
Jewish  extraction,  a  Bolshevik  leader.  Confronted  Stalin  after 
1926.  Sentenced  to  death  and  executed  on  the  basis  of  fabricated 
charges  in  1936. 

Kamenev,  Sergei  Sergeevich  (1881-1936).  Russian  army  officer,  chief- 
of-staff  of  the  Red  Army  in  the  Civil  War. 

Kapp,  Wolfgang  (1858-1922).  German  politician,  leader  of  an 
attempted  coup. 

Karelin,  Vladimir  Aleksandrovich  (1891-?).  Russian  revolutionary, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Social  Revolutionaries,  member  of  the 
Council  of  Commissars  in  1917-18.  One  of  those  responsible  for 
the  uprising  of  the  Left-wing  SRs  in  1918.  A  witness  in  the 
Bukharin  trail  of  1938.  His  ultimaate  fate  unknown. 

Karikas,  Frigyes  (1891-1942).  Locksmith,  a  founding  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary  in  1918  and  a  professional  party 
worker.  After  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Republic  resided  in 
Austria,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  France  before  returning  to 
Hungary  in  secret.  Spent  three  years  in  jail,  then  went  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  where  he  was  employed  as  plant  manager.  Victim  of 
Stalin's  purges. 

Karinthy,  Frigyes  (1887-1938).  Hungarian  writer. 

K^rolyi,  Count  Gyula  (1871-1947).  Hungarian  monarchist  politician. 

K^rolyi,  Count  Mihdly  (1875-1955).  President  of  the  Hungarian  Re¬ 
public  in  1918-19.  Exiled  in  1919,  returning  to  Hungary  in  1946. 
Accepted  an  appointment  as  ambassador  to  France  but  resigned 
in  1949  because  of  political  events  in  Hungary.  Remained  in  exile 
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in  France. 

Kassdk,  Lajos  (1887-1967).  Hungarian  writer  and  artist. 

Kaunitz,  Wenzel  (1711-1794).  Austrian  statesman. 

Kautsky,  Benedict  (1894-1960).  Social  Democratic  leader  in  Austria. 

Kautsky,  Karl  (1854-1938).  Socialist  writer  and  thinker. 

Kelen,  Jdzsef  (1892-1939).  Electricial  engineer  and  a  founding  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  in  1918.  Commissar 
under  the  Soviet  Republic.  Reached  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of 
the  exchange  of  prisoners.  Occupied  positions  of  leadership.  Fell 
victim  to  Stalin’s  purges. 

Kelinger,  Pdl  (1889-1937).  Mason,  member  of  the  underground  Com¬ 
munist  Party  of  Hungary. 

Kellner,  Sdndor  (1887-1919).  Printer,  made  contact  with  the  Bolshe¬ 
viks  as  prisoner  of  war.  A  founding  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Hungary.  Executed  after  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Republic. 

Kenczler,  Hugh  (1884-1924).  Art  historian,  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Hungary,  a  close  associate  of  Kun.  Went  into  exile  after 
the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Republic.  Commmitted  suicide. 

Kendz,  Bdla  (1874-1946).  Hungarian  statistician  and  university  pro¬ 
fessor. 

Kerenskii,  Aleksandr  Fiodorovich  (1881-1970).  Head  of  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  in  Russia  in  1917. 

Kertesz,  Jdnos  (1903-1980).  Shoemaker,  member  of  the  underground 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Spent  three  years  in  Soviet  labor 
camps  in  1931-34,  then  returned  to  Hungary. 

Killidn,  GyOrgy  (1907-1943).  Locksmith,  member  of  the  underground 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Killed  while  fighting  as  a  Soviet 
partisan  during  World  War  II. 

Kirov,  Sergei  Mironovich  (1886-1934).  Russian  Communist,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Stalinist  clique.  Assassinated  under  circumstances  that 
have  not  been  clarified  to  this  day. 

Kiss,  Hugo  (1898-1987).  Professor,  member  of  the  underground 
Communist  Party  in  Hungary.  Arrested  in  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1932,  spent  fifteen  years  in  forced  labor  camps.  Returned  to 
Hungary  in  1959. 

Kiss,  Kdroly  (1903-1983).  Shoemaker,  member  of  the  underground 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Occupied  important  posts  after 
1945. 
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Kiss,  Lajos  (1888-?).  Hungarian  printer,  reached  the  Soviet  Union  as 
a  result  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  Wrote  novels.  Fell  victim  to 
Stalin's  purges. 

Kiss,  Zsigmond  (1898-1945).  Journalist,  member  of  the  underground 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Perished  in  the  concentration  camp 
at  Dachau. 

Klemens,  B£la  (1894-1974).  Cabinet  maker,  founding  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary  in  1918.  Exiled  after  the  collapse  of 
the  Soviet  Republic,  returned  to  Hungary  in  1945. 

Knapp.  On  the  staff  of  the  Comintern. 

Knorin,  Wilhelm  (1890-?).  Tbacher  from  Latvia,  member  of  the  Bolshevik 
Party  since  1913.  Soviet  party  official  after  1917,  Comintern  official 
after  1928.  Fell  victim  to  Stalin's  purges. 

Kobl6s,  Elek  (1872-?).  Hungarian  Communist  from  Romania,  became 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Romania.  Spent 
the  thirties  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Fell  victim  to  Stalin's  purges. 

K6bor,  Tamds  (1867-1942).  Hungarian  writer. 

Kocsis,  Janos  (1899-?).  Agricultural  laborer,  member  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  of  Hungary  since  1919.  Exiled  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1930.  Fell  victim  to  Stalin's  purges. 

Koenen,  Wilhelm  (1886-1963).  German  journalist  and  Communist 
official.  Occupied  positions  of  leadership  in  the  German  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Republic. 

Kolarov,  Vasil  (1877-1950).  Bulgarian  jurist,  Communist,  on  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern.  Prime  minister  of 
Bulgaria. 

Kolchak,  Aleksandr  Vasilevich  (1873-1920).  Admiral  of  the  Russian 
fleet.  Commander-in-chief  of  the  White  forces  fighting  against  the 
Bolsheviks  from  November  1918  on,  and  governor  of  all  territories 
under  their  control.  Executed  by  the  Bolsheviks. 

Kollontai,  Aleksandra  Mikhailovna  (1872-1952).  Russian  teacher, 
Bolshevik,  and  Soviet  diplomat. 

Kolozsvdry,  Bdlint.  Professor  at  the  University  of  Kolozsvar. 

Komjrit,  Aladdr  (1891-1937).  Journalist,  poet,  founding  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Exiled  after  the  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Republic. 

Komor,  Imre  (1902-1966).  Journalist,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  under¬ 
ground  Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Lived  in  the  Soviet  Union 
after  1936,  occupied  various  posts  in  Hungary  after  1945. 
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Koplenig,  Johann  (1891-1968).  Shoemaker,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Austria,  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Comintern. 

Kornilov,  Lavr  Georgievich  (1870-1918).  Russian  general,  comman- 
der-in-chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  Russia  in  the  summer  of  1917. 
Killed  while  fighting  against  the  Bolsheviks. 

Korsch,  Karl  (1886-1961).  German  philosopher,  Communist  in  the 
period  1919  to  1926,  on  the  staff  of  the  Comintern.  Broke  with  the 
Communists  after  1926. 

Korvin,  Otto  (1894-1919).  Bank  clerk  and  founding  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Head  of  the  political  police  under 
the  Soviet  Republic.  Sentenced  to  death  and  executed  after  the 
collapse  of  the  Republic. 

Kossutdny,  Igndc  (1851-1940)  Hungarian  jurist  and  professor  of  law. 

Kossuth,  Lajos  (1802-1894).  Hungarian  patriot  and  statesman  in  the 
revolution  of  1848-49. 

Kostrzewa,  Vera  (1879-?).  Polish  teacher,  revolutionary,  Comintern 
official.  Victim  of  Stalin's  purges. 

Kosztoldnyi,  Dezs<5  (1885-1936).  Hungarian  poet  and  novelist. 

Kovdcs,  Jdnos  (1896-1975).  Servant  on  an  estate  in  Hungary.  Joined 
Kun  while  prisoner  of  war.  Returned  to  Hungary  in  January  1919 
and  participated  in  the  revolution.  Settled  in  Czechoslovakia  after 
the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Republic. 

Kovdcs,  Mdtyds.  POW  in  Russia  in  1918.  Participated  in  the  Czech¬ 
oslovak  and  later  the  Hungarian  Communist  movements. 

Krasnov,  Piotr  Nikolaevich  (1869-1947).  Russian  general,  fought 
against  the  Bolsheviks.  Exiled  to  Germany  after  the  Civil  War. 
Collaborated  with  the  Germans  in  the  occupied  areas  of  the  Soviet 
Union  during  World  War  II.  Executed  in  the  Soviet  Union  after 
the  war. 

Krejcsi,  Agoston  (1893-?).  Civil  servant,  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Hungary.  Secretary  to  Kun  during  the  Soviet  Republic, 
later  Comintern  official.  Fell  victim  to  Stalins  purges. 

Krestinskii,  Nikolai  Nikolaevich  (1883-1938).  Revolutionary  from  the 
Ukraine,  member  of  the  Bolshevik  Party.  Condemned  to  death  and 
executed  during  the  trial  of  Bukharin. 

Krieszl,  Jdnos  (1903-?).  Chimney  sweep,  member  of  the  underground 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Arrested  in  the  Soviet  Union  in 
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1932.  Fell  victim  to  Stalin's  purges. 

Krisjdk,  Mrityris.  Member  of  the  group  of  Hungarian  Communists 
among  the  POWs  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1918. 

Kristdffy,  Jdzsef  (1857-1928).  Hungarian  politician. 

Krivoshein,  Aleksandr  Vasilevich  (1857-1921).  Tsarist  politician  and 
finance  minister.  President  of  the  Crimean  government  in  1920. 

KrizsfiLn,  Srindor  (1895-?).  Jurist,  made  contact  with  the  Bolsheviks 
as  prisoners  of  war.  An  official  of  the  Hungarian,  later  the 
Romanian  Communist  Party.  Later  distanced  himself  from  the 
Communist  movement  and  worked  for  Radio  Free  Europe. 

Knidy,  Gyula  (1878-1933).  Hungarian  writer. 

Krupskaia,  Nadezhda  Konstantinovna  (1869-1939).  Russian  revolu¬ 
tionary,  the  wife  of  Lenin. 

Kun,  Agnes  (1915-1989).  Translator,  the  daughter  of  Bdla  Kun. 

Kun,  B6\a  Mrs.  (1890-1974).  Author  and  wife  of  Bdla  Kun. 

Kun,  Ir£n.  Kun's  younger  sister. 

Kun,  Miklds  (1921-?).  Physician,  son  of  Bdla  Kun. 

Kunfi,  Zsigmond  (1879-1929).  Professor,  theorist,  a  leader  of  the 
Social  Democratic  Party  of  Hungary.  Cabinet  minister  during  the 
Krirolyi  regime  and  Commissar  for  Education  under  the  Soviet 
Republic,  then  exiled  to  Austria.  Committed  suicide. 

Kurella,  Alfred  (1895-1970).  Communist  from  Germany,  official  of 
Comintern  since  1919.  He  lived  in  the  Soviet  Union  during  World 
War  II.  He  filled  important  posts  in  the  German  Democratic 
Republic. 

Kuslenko.  Russian  anarchist,  one  of  Makhno's  deputies. 

Kutepov,  Aleksandr  Pavlovich  (1882-?).  Russian  general,  commander 
of  Wrangel's  First  Army.  Lived  in  exile  in  Paris,  but  disappeared 
under  mysterious  circumstances  in  1930. 

Kuusinen,  Otto  (1881-1964).  Communist  from  Finland,  on  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern  since  1921.  A  secretary  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party  after  1941. 

Lajosfalvi,  Miklds.  Secretary  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  of 
Hungary  in  Transylvania  in  1914. 

Lakatos,  £va  (1905-1990).  Civil  servant,  member  of  the  underground 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Occupied  leading  positions  after 
1945. 

Lambrev,  Georgi  (1894-?).  Bulgarian  Communist,  head  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Youth  Association.  Lived  in  the  Soviet  Union  after  1932. 
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Fell  victim  to  Stalin's  purges. 

Landler,  Jenfi  (1875-1928).  Lawyer,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  of  Hungary.  Communist  since  1919,  became  the 
head  of  the  Vienna  office  of  the  underground  Communist  Party  of 
Hungary. 

Ldndor,  Bdla  (1899-1973).  Journalist,  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Hungary  since  1919,  on  the  staff  of  the  Comintern. 

Lasevich,  Mikhail  Mikhailovich  (1884-192 8).  Russian  revolutionary, 
military  leader,  follower  of  Trotskii. 

Lassalle,  Ferdinand  (1825-1864).  German  Socialist. 

Laszky,  Annin  (1851-1915).  Hungarian  publisher  and  editor  from 
Nagyvdrad. 

Ldszld,  Jen<5  (1878-1919).  Lawyer,  a  founding  member  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  of  Hungary  in  1918.  Political  representative  on  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  during  the  Soviet  Republic.  Sentenced  to 
death  and  executed  after  the  collapse  of  the  Republic. 

Lazzari,  Constantino  (1857-1927).  Italian  socialist  and  member  of 
parliament. 

Lebovics,  Farkas  (1877-1947).  Hungarian  house  painter,  involved  in 
the  1904  and  1918,  making  contact  with  Lenin.  Returned  to 
Hungary  in  1918,  then  left  for  Soviet  Russia  as  courier.  Comintern 
worker  after  1920,  in  the  GPU  after  1923. 

Ledebour,  Georg  (1850-1947).  German  journalist  and  Socialist 
deputy,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  United  Socialist  Party  of 
Germany.  Lived  in  Switzerland  after  1933. 

L^kai,  Jdnos  (1895-1925).  Civil  servant,  a  founding  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary  in  1918.  Lived  in  the  United  States 
after  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Republic. 

Lengyel,  G^za.  Journalist  from  Hungary. 

Lengyel,  Gyula  (1899-1941).  Economist,  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Hungary  since  1919.  Exiled  to  the  Soviet  Union  after  the 
collapse  of  the  Republic.  A  victim  of  Stalin's  purges. 

Lengyel,  Jdzsef  (1896-1975).  Writer,  journalist,  a  founding  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  1918.  Exiled  after  the  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Republic.  Spent  fifteen  years  in  the  Soviet  Union,  partly  in 
concentration  camps.  Returned  to  Hungary  in  1955.  First  to 
inform  the  Hungarian  readers  about  Stalin’s  forced  labor  camps. 

Lenin,  Vladimir  Ilich  (1870-1924).  Russian  revolutionary  leader  and 
statesman. 
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Lenski,  Julian  (1889-?).  General  secretary  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  Poland  after  1929.  Fell  victim  to  Stalins  purges. 

Levi,  Paul  (1883-1930).  German  lawyer,  chairman  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Germany  in  1919-21.  Resigned  from  the  Party  in  1921 
and  continued  his  political  activities  as  a  Socialist.  Committed  sui¬ 
cide. 

Levien,  Max  (1895-?).  Russian  of  Jewish  extraction,  participated  in 
the  German  workers'  movement  in  his  youth.  On  the  staff  of  the 
Comintern  after  1921.  Fell  victim  to  Stalin's  purges. 

Liebknecht,  Karl  (1871-1919).  German  Socialist  and  Communist 
leader. 

Ligeti,  Karoly  (1880-1919).  Hungarian  Social  Democrat,  made  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Bolsheviks  while  prisoner  of  war.  Killed  in  combat 
against  the  Whites. 

Lippay,  ZoltSLn.  Economist  and  a  founding  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Hungary,  went  into  exile. 

Lipsitz,  Em6  (1896-?).  Hungarian  bank  clerk.  Made  contact  with  the 
Bolsheviks  while  prisoner  of  war.  Performed  underground  party 
work  in  Hungary  in  1920-22,  then  occupied  important  posts  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Fell  victim  to  Stalin  s  purges. 

Litvinov,  Maksim  Maksimovich  (1876-1951).  Russian  revolutionary 
of  Jewish  extraction,  Soviet  diplomat,  commissar  for  foreign 
affairs,  1930-1939. 

Lloyd  George,  David  (1863-1945).  British  statesman,  prime  minister. 

Lovas,  Marton  (1905-1988).  Turner  by  trade,  a  member  of  the  under¬ 
ground  Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Arrested  in  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1932,  spent  several  years  in  forced  labor  camps. 
Returned  to  Hungary  in  1946. 

Lozovskii,  Solomon  Abramovich  (1878-1952).  Russian  revolutionary 
of  Jewish  extraction,  General  Secretary  of  the  International  of  Red 
Labor  Unions. 

L<5wy,  OdOn  (1881-1937).  Lawyer,  director  of  the  Workers'  Insurance 
of  Kecskemet.  Eventually  practiced  law  in  Budapest. 

Lflwy,  Sdndor  (1906-1929).  Baker,  and  member  of  the  underground 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Died  in  prison  of  Vac  as  a  result  of 
a  hunger  strike. 

Lukrics,  GyOrgy  (1885-1977).  Philosopher,  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Hungary  since  1919,  commissar  for  education  under  the 
Soviet  Republic.  Went  into  exile.  Returned  to  Hungary  in  1945, 
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continuing  to  engage  in  philosophical  work.  In  1956  became  a 
member  of  the  Imre  Nagy  cabinet;  consequently  relegated  into  the 
background  for  a  long  time. 

Lukrics,  Hug<5.  Physician. 

Lunacharskii,  Anatolii  Vasilevich  (1875-1933).  Russian  writer,  Bol¬ 
shevik,  cultural  dictator  in  the  first  period  of  the  Soviet  regime. 

Luxemburg,  Rosa  (1871-1919).  German  Socialist  leader. 

MacDonald,  James  Ramsay  (1866-1937).  British  statesman. 

Mackensen,  August  (1849-1945).  German  general,  commander  dur¬ 
ing  the  1916  campaign  against  Romania. 

MacManus,  Arthur  (1889-1927).  Steelworker,  chairman  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Comintern. 

Madarasz,  Emil  (1884-1962).  Teacher  and  poet.  Member  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary  since  1919,  went  into  exile  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Returned  to  Hungary  in  1946. 

Madzsar,  Jdzsef  (1876-1940).  Physician,  sociologist,  librarian,  and 
encyclopedia  editor.  Bourgeois  Radical,  then  Social  Democrat, 
member  of  the  underground  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  after 
1931.  Emigrated  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1936  where  he  was  soon 
arrested.  Fell  victim  to  Stalin  s  purges. 

Magyar,  Lajos  (1891-1938).  Journalist  from  Hungary,  reached  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  Worked  on 
the  staff  of  the  Comintern,  lived  in  China  for  an  extended  period. 
Arrested  in  1934  as  a  follower  of  Zinoviev.  Fell  victim  to  Stalin  s 
purges. 

Maiakovskii,  Vladimir  Vladimirovich  (1893-1930).  Soviet  poet. 

Makhno,  Nestor  Ivanovich  (1884-1934).  Peasant  from  the  Ukraine 
and  anarchist.  Jailed  after  the  revolution  of  1905.  He  met  the 
leaders  of  Russian  anarchism  in  jail.  In  1917  organized  a  freecorps 
in  the  Ukraine.  At  times  collaborated  with  the  Reds,  at  times  not. 
Escaped  abroad  in  1921.  Died  in  Paris. 

Maki,  Jdzsef  (1903-1976).  Mechanic,  member  of  the  underground 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Jailed  in  1931.  Subsequently 
ceased  to  be  active  in  politics. 

Malraux,  Andr£  (1901-1976).  Progressive  French  writer  and  pohtician. 

Man,  Tom  (1856-1941).  British  mechanic,  union  leader,  founding 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Great  Britain. 

Maniu,  Iuliu  (1873-1951).  Leader  of  the  Romanian  National  Peasant 
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Party,  prime  minister  in  1928-30  and  in  1932-1933. 

Manuilskii,  Dmitrii  Zakharovich  (1883-1959).  Russian  jurist,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  since  1903,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Ukraine  in  1918,  a  leader  of  the 
Comintern  since  1922.  Consistently  followed  the  Stalinist  line 
within  the  Comintern. 

Marton,  Istvan.  Social  Democratic  journalist  from  Hungary. 

Martos,  Flora  (1897-1938).  Chemical  technician,  member  of  the 
underground  Communist  Party  of  Hungary. 

Marty,  Andre  (1886-1956).  Marine  engineer,  a  leader  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  of  France,  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Comintern.  Eventually  turned  against  the  French  Communist 
Party. 

Marx,  Karl  (1813-1883).  German  political  philosopher  and  the 
founder  of  scientific  socialism. 

Masaryk,  Tbmas  G.  (1850-1937).  Czech  philosopher  and  statesman, 
founder  and  first  president  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Maslow,  Arcady  (1891-1941).  German  Communist.  Expelled  from  the 
Party  in  1926.  Died  in  exile  in  Cuba. 

Matejka,  Janos  (1895-?).  Professor,  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
Hungary  since  1919.  Reached  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of  the 
exchange  of  prisoners.  Fell  victim  to  Stalin's  purges. 

Matos,  JenG.  Social  Democratic  official  in  Hungary. 

MatuzoviC,  Ivan  (1886-?).  Worker  from  Serbia,  made  contact  with  the 
Bolsheviks  as  prisoner  of  war.  Participated  in  the  communist  move¬ 
ments  in  Hungary  and  Yugoslavia.  Settled  in  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  twenties.  A  victim  of  Stalin's  purges. 

Mausz,  RezsG  (1877-1922).  Printer  and  labor  union  official.  Deputy 
commissar  for  military  affairs  during  the  Soviet  Republic. 

Mayerhofer,  GyOrgy  (see  also  Georg).  Hungarian  Communist  living 
in  Austria. 

Mayerhofer,  Josef.  Austrian  Communist. 

Mendel,  Irma.  Member  of  the  underground  Communist  Party  of 
Hungary.  Emigrated  to  the  Soviet  Union,  where  she  was  arrested. 
Her  ultimate  fate  unknown. 

Mettemich,  Klemens  Lothar  von  (1773-1859).  Austrian  statesman. 

Meyer,  Ernst  (1887-1930).  German  economist,  a  founding  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Germany.  On  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Comintern. 
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Mezfifi,  Vilmos  (1870-1947).  Journalist  and  Social  Democratic  leader. 
Resigned  from  the  Social  Democratic  Party  of  Hungary  in  1900 
and  established  his  own  party. 

Midkits,  Ferenc  (1876-1924).  Locksmith  and  official  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  of  Hungary. 

Mickiavicius-Kapsukas,  Vincas  (1880-1935).  Communist  from 
Lithuania,  lived  in  the  Soviet  Union  after  1917.  On  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Comintern. 

Migray,  Jdzsef  (1882-1938).  Professor  and  official  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  of  Hungary.  Resigned  from  the  party  in  1928 
and  eventually  joined  the  Fascist  Arrow  Cross  Party. 

Mikulik,  Jdzsef  (1889-1933).  Turner  by  trade  and  founding  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Reached  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  result  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  Died  of  tuber- 
closis. 

Mirbach,  Count  Wilhelm  von  (1871-1918).  German  diplomat,  ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Victim  of  assassination. 

Molotov,  Viacheslav  Mikhailovich  (1890-1986).  Russian  revolutionary 
and  Bolshevik.  During  the  struggle  for  power  in  the  twenties  joined 
Stalin  and  gradually  became  his  right-hand  man.  After  1930 
Commisar,  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  President.  In  1957  he 
was  excluded  from  leadership 

Moskvin,  A.  M.  (1880-?).  Paid  Party  functionary  and  Bolshevik. Official 
of  the  Comintern  after  1921.  A  victim  of  Stalin's  purges. 

Mosolygd,  Antal  (1891-1927).  Whitesmith,  founding  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Reached  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
result  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  Died  of  illness. 

Mdzes,  Viktor  (1895-1980).  Tailor,  member  of  the  underground 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary. 

Muller,  Armand  (1890-1967).  Hungarian  bank  clerk,  made  contact 
with  the  Bolsheviks  during  the  Civil  War,  settled  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Muller,  Ern<5  (1886-?).  Hungarian  tailor.  Made  contact  with  the 
Bolsheviks  while  prisoner  of  war.  Settled  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
dispatched  on  secret  trips  to  Hungary  by  Kun,  and  even  arrested. 
Participated  in  the  factional  disputes  of  the  Hungarian 
Communist  Party.  A  victim  of  Stalin  s  purges. 

Munnich,  Ferenc.  (1886-1967).  Hungarian  jurist.  Made  contact  with 
the  Bolsheviks  while  prisoner  of  war.  Returned  to  Hungary  with 
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Kun  and  played  role  in  the  Soviet  Republic.  Exiled.  Became  the 
commander  of  an  International  Brigade  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 
Occupied  various  positions  in  Hungary  after  1945,  becoming 
prime  minister  in  1958-61. 

Mtinzenberg,  Willy  (1889-1940).  German  journalist,  editor,  publisher. 
Member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Germany,  and  founder  of  the  International  Worker's  Aid.  Expelled 
from  the  Party  in  1939.  Died  in  France  under  mysterious  circum¬ 
stances. 

Muralov,  Nikolai  Ivanovich  (1877-1937).  Bolshevik  military  leader 
follower  of  Trotskii.  Sentenced  to  death  during  the  second  Moscow 
show  trial  and  executed. 

Mussolini,  Benito  (1883-1945).  Fascist  dictator  of  Italy. 

Nddossy,  Imre  (1872-1935).  Chief  of  police  of  Budapest  in  the  twen¬ 
ties. 

Nagy,  Imre  (1896-1958).  Hungarian  economist.  Made  contact  with 
the  Bolsheviks  while  prisoner  of  war.  Returned  to  Hungary  in 
1921  and  participated  in  the  work  of  the  underground  Communist 
Party.  Emigrated  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1930,  returning  to 
Hungary  in  1945.  One  of  the  Party  leaders  for  a  while,  then  rele¬ 
gated  into  the  background.  Prime  minister  during  the  revolutuion 
in  1956.  Consequently  sentenced  to  death  and  executed. 

Ndndssy,  GyOrgy.  A  founding  member  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Hungary  turned  anti-Communist. 

Nanassy,  Ldszld.  Hungarian  police  official,  arrested  Bela  Kun  in 
February,  1919. 

Nem^nyi,  Pril.  Hungarian  exile  in  Moscow. 

Nemes,  Dezsd  (1908-1987).  Upholsterer,  member  of  the  underground 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Emigrated  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1935,  returning  to  Hungary  in  1945.  Occupied  positions  of  leader¬ 
ship  until  his  death. 

Nemeth,  Andor  (1891-1953).  Hungarian  writer. 

N^meti,  Lajos  (1887-1976).  Hungarian  bookbinder.  Made  contact 
with  the  Bolsheviks  as  prisoner  of  war.  A  courier  between  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary  and  the  Bolshevik  leaders  in  1918- 
19.  Lived  in  Hungary. 

Neumann,  Heinz  (1902-?).  German  journalist  and  Communist.  On 
the  staff  of  the  Comintern.  A  victim  of  Stalins  purges. 

Nikolaev,  Leonid  V.  Russian  student  who  assassinated  Kirov,  the 
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Leningrad  Party  secretary,  on  December  1, 1934. 

Ndgrridi,  Gyula.  Journalist  from  Nagyvrirad. 

Ndhrer,  Arprid  (1902-1970).  Baker,  member  of  the  underground 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary. 

Normai,  ErnO  (1903-1989).  Electrician,  member  of  the  underground 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Spent  seven  years  in  a  Hungarian 
jail.  Emigrated  to  France  in  the  thirties,  later  to  Australia. 

Nyisztor,  GyOrgy  (1869-1956).  Agricultural  worker,  Social-Democrat, 
commissar  during  the  Soviet  Republic  of  Hungary.  Reached  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  Returned  to 
Hungary  in  1945. 

Oancz,  Jdzsef  (1891-?).  Steelworker,  member  of  the  underground 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Spied  for  the  police  in  1926-30. 
Travelled  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1930  and  arrested  by  the  GPU. 
His  ultimate  fate  unknown. 

O'Grady,  James.  Labor  Party  leader  in  Great  Britain. 

Okano,  Susumu.  Communist  from  Japan,  on  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Comintern. 

On,  Karoly  (1898-?).  Cabinet  maker,  member  of  the  underground 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  After  four  years  in  a  Hungarian  jail 
emigrated  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Victim  of  Stalin's  purges. 

Orlando,  Vittorio  Emanuele  (1860-1952).  Italian  statesman  and 
prime  minister  1917-1919. 

Orosz,  Nrindor  (186-1966).  Hungarian  bronzesmith.  Made  contact  with 
the  Bolsheviks  while  prisoners  of  war.  Settled  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  travelled  to  Hungary  in  secret,  dispatched  by  Kun.  Captured,  he 
spent  twelve  years  in  jail.  Occupied  various  positions  in  the  Party 
after  1945. 

Orwell,  George.  English  writer. 

Osvrit,  Em<5  (1877-1929).  Hungarian  writer  and  editor  of  the  review 
Nyugat. 

Palinkris,  Istvrin.  One  of  the  “Lenin  Boys”  during  the  Soviet  Republic 
of  Hungary. 

Prill,  GyOrgy.  Deputy  chief  of  police  in  Budapest. 

Paulik,  Brila.  First  lieutenant  from  Hungary,  a  companion  of  Kun  at 
the  POW  camp  in  Tomsk. 

Peidl,  Gyula  (1873-1943).  Printer  and  labor  union  official.  Prime 
minister  during  the  transition  regime  following  the  Soviet  Repub¬ 
lic  in  Hungary. 
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Pelcz^der,  Agoston.  Official  of  the  Hungarian  Social  Democratic 
Party 

Pellico,  Silvio.  (1789-1854).  Italian  writer  and  journalist. 

Pepper,  John.  See  Jdzsef  Pogdny. 

Pergovacz,  Karoly.  One  of  the  “Lenin  Boys”  during  the  Soviet 
Republic  of  Hungary. 

Pescariu,  Hariton.  Romanian  journalist  from  Transylvania.  Made 
contact  with  the  Bolsheviks  while  prisoner  of  war.  Returned  to 
Romania  in  1919,  and  arrested.  Died  in  jail  soon  after,  under  mys¬ 
terious  circumstances. 

Pdter,  Gabor  (1906-1993).  Tailor,  member  of  the  underground 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Head  of  the  political  police  after 
1945.  Played  a  prominent  role  in  the  liquidation  of  the  opponents 
of  Rdkosi.  Arrested  in  1954,  spent  a  few  years  in  jail. 

Pgter,  GyOrgy  (1903-1969).  Professor,  member  of  the  underground 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Occupied  positions  of  leadership 
after  1945. 

Petflfi,  Sandor  (1823-1849).  Hungarian  poet. 

Petrov.  Deputy  commissar. 

Peyer,  Karoly  (1881-1956).  Locksmith  and  labor  union  official  from 
Hungary.  The  head  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  of  Hungary 
between  1919  and  1944.  In  1945  he  emigrated  to  the  United 
States. 

Pfeifer,  Sandor.  Journalist  from  Hungary. 

Piatakov,  Georgii  Leonidovich  (1890-1937).  Russian  revolutionary  anar¬ 
chist,  later  Bolshevik.  Occupied  positions  of  leadership  after  1917. 
Confronted  Stalin  several  times  during  Party  debates.  Sentenced  to 
death  in  a  show  trial  in  1937  and  executed. 

Piatnitskii,  Osip  Aronovich  (1882-?).  Lithuanian  of  Jewish  extraction, 
participated  in  the  Russian  revolution.  In  the  twenties  became  head 
of  the  section  of  the  Comintern  in  charge  of  conspiracy.  A  victim  of 
Stalin's  purges. 

Pieck,  Wilhelm  (1876-1960).  Founder  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Germany,  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern.  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  after  1949. 

Piscator,  Erwin  (1893-1966).  German  theatrical  director. 

Pisztori,  Mdr  (1841-1906).  Professor  of  law  in  Hungary. 

Plank.  Colonel  at  the  POW  camp  in  Tomsk. 

Platten,  Fritz  (1883-?).  Swiss  steelworker  who  helped  Lenin  depart 
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from  Switzerland  in  1917.  A  founding  member  of  the  Comintern  in 
1919.  Settled  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  twenties.  A  victim  of 
Stalin'B  purges. 

Pogdny,  Jdzsef  (1886-1938).  Hungarian  journalist,  Social  Democrat, 
later  Communist.  Commissar  of  military  affairs  during  the  Soviet 
Republic.  Later  spent  years  in  the  United  States  as  a  Comintern 
official,  under  the  alias  John  Pepper.  A  victim  of  Stalin’s  purges. 

Poldnyi,  Kdroly  (1886-1964).  Hungarian  sociologist,  a  leader  of  the 
tum-of-the-century  radical  movement  and  president  of  the  Galilei 
Circle. 

Poll,  Sdndor  (1898-1937).  Hungarian  graphic  artist,  member  of  the 
underground  Communist  Party.  Spent  several  years  in  jail. 

Pollacsek,  Ldszld  (1894-1979).  Physician,  a  founding  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Settled  in  the  Soviet  Union  after 
the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Republic  of  Hungary.  Worked  on  the  staff 
of  the  Comintern,  later  in  the  Kremlin  Hospital.  Arrested  in  1938, 
he  spent  fifteen  years  in  Soviet  labor  camps.  Returned  to  Hungary 
in  1959. 

Pollitt,  Harry  (1890-1960).  Furnace  welder  and  founder  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Great  Britain,  later  its  general  secretary.  On 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern. 

Polydk,  Jdnos.  Miner  from  Salgdtaijdn,  member  of  the  underground 
Communist  Party  in  Hungary. 

Popov.  One  of  Makhno's  deputy  commanders. 

P6r,  Em6  (1899-?).  Civil  servant  from  Hungary.  Made  contact  with 
the  Bolsheviks  while  prisoner  of  war.  Founding  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Deputy  commissar  under  the  Soviet 
Republic.  In  exile,  settled  in  the  Soviet  Union.  A  victim  of  Stalin  s 
purges. 

Pothornik,  Jdzsef  (1903-1975).  Miner,  member  of  the  underground 
Communist  Party  in  Hungary. 

Potiorek,  Oscar  (1853-1933).  Austrian  general. 

Preobrazhenskii,  Evgeni  Alekseevich  (1886-?).  Russian  philosopher, 
Bolshevik.  Confronted  Stalin  on  several  occasions  during  the  debates 
in  the  twenties.  Arrested  in  1935,  he  perished  in  jail. 

Preusz,  Mdr  (1883-1944).  Printer,  official  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  of  Hungary.  Killed  by  the  Nazis. 

Prochnik,  Edward  (1888-?).  Steelworker  from  Poland,  Social  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  later  Communist.  After  1920  worked  partly  in  the  Polish, 
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partly  in  the  Soviet  Party.  Later  on  the  staff  of  the  Comintern.  A 
victim  of  Stalin's  purges. 

Prdnay,  Pril  (1875-1945).  Hungarian  landowner,  officer  of  the  army, 
commander  of  a  White  terrorist  officer  detachment  in  1919-21. 

Propper,  Srindor  (1877-1956).  Wallpaper  hanger  and  official  of  the 
Social  Democratic  Party  of  Hungary. 

Quelch,  Thomas  (1886-1954).  Steelworker,  founding  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Comintern. 

Rabinovics,  Jdzsef  (1884-?)  Goldsmith  from  Hungary.  Made  contact 
with  the  Bolsheviks  while  prisoner  of  war.  Founding  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Exiled  to  the  Soviet  Union  after  the 
collapse  of  the  Soviet  Republic  in  Hungary.  Worked  on  the  staff  of  the 
Comintern.  A  victim  of  Stalin's  purges. 

Radek,  Karl  (1885-?).  Polish  journalist  of  Jewish  extraction,  militant  in 
the  Polish,  Russian  and  German  workers'  movements. Part  of  Lenin's 
entourage  in  Switzerland.  He  was  in  Russia  during  the  Bolshevik 
revolution,  later  active  in  Germany.  Became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Comintern.  Confronted  Stalin  during  the  debates  of  the  twenties. 
Sentenced  to  a  prison  term  of  ten  years  during  a  show  trial  in  1937. 
His  ultimate  fate  unknown. 

Radosevitf,  Milan.  Lawyer  from  Croatia.  Made  contact  with  the 
Bolsheviks  while  prisoner  of  war.  Returned  to  Yugoslavia  in  1919, 
and  abstained  from  politics. 

Rafes,  Moisei  (1883-?).  Russian  of  Jewish  extraction,  member  of  the 
Jewish  Bund,  later  Bolshevik.  After  1920  on  the  staff  of  the 
Comintern.  A  victim  of  Stalin's  purges. 

Rakos,  Ferenc  (1893-1963).  Jurist,  a  founding  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary  in  1918.  Moved  to  the  Soviet  Union 
after  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Republic  of  Hungary.  Returned  to 
Hungary  in  1948. 

R^Lkosi,  Mdtyds  (1892-1971).  Civil  servant  from  Hungary.  Made  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Bolsheviks  while  prisoner  of  war.  A  founding  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary,  became  a  commissar 
under  the  Soviet  Republic,  then  an  offficial  of  the  Comintern. 
Returned  to  Hungary  in  1925.  Arrested,  spent  fifteen  years  in  jail. 
Allowed  to  leave  for  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940.  Returned  in  1945  as 
the  top  man  of  the  Communist  Party.  Dictator  between  1945  and 
1956,  in  control  of  life  and  death  in  Hungary.  Replaced  in  1956, 
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spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Rrfkosi,  Zoltrin  (1898-1988).  Bacteriologist,  member  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  of  Hungary  since  1919,  the  brother  of  Mdtyds 
Rdkosi.  Lived  in  the  Soviet  Union  after  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Republic  of  Hungary.  Returned  to  Hungary  in  1945.  Occupied 
important  posts  under  the  name  Zoltdn  Bird. 

Rakovskii,  Khristian  (1873-?).  Bulgarian  physician,  active  participant  in 
the  workers'  movements  of  Romania,  Switzerland,  and  Russia. 
President  of  the  Communist  government  in  the  Ukraine  in  1919. 
Later  became  a  Soviet  diplomat  Was  a  follower  of  Trotskii.  Sentenced 
to  twenty  years  in  jail  in  1938,  during  a  show  trial.  His  ultimate  fete 
unknown. 

Reed,  John  (1887-1920).  American  journalist,  on  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Comintern. 

Reihardt,  Vladimir  Kapitonovich.  A  commander  of  the  Red  troops  in 
the  Urals  in  1918. 

Reimann,  Pavel  (1902-1974).  German  journalist  from  Bohemia, 
Communist  since  1921,  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Comintern  since  1933. 

Reiner,  Kriroly  (1882-1918).  Hungarian  jurist.  Made  contact  with  the 
Bolsheviks  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  Captured  by  the  Whites,  he  was 
executed. 

Reinstein,  Boris  (1866-1947).  Russian-German  pharmacist.  Lived  in 
the  United  States  between  1901  and  1917.  Returned  to  Russia, 
then  spent  several  years  in  the  American  workers’  movement  as  a 
Comintern  official,  under  the  name  of  Davidson. 

Renaudel,  Pierre  (1871-1935).  French  Socialist. 

Renner,  Karl  (1870-1950).  Austrian  Socialist,  chancellor  in  1918-20 
and  president  in  1945-50. 

Rdvai,  Jdzsef  (1898-1959).  Journalist,  a  founding  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary,  then  official  of  the  Comintern.  After 
1945  a  member  of  Rakosi's  circle,  cultural  dictator.  Relegated  into 
the  background  after  1956. 

Ribbentrop,  Joachim  von  (1893-1946).  Minister  of  foreign  affairs  in 
National  Socialist  Germany. 

Rikov,  Aleksei  Ivanovich  (1881-1938).  Russian  revolutionary, 
President  of  the  Soviet  Union  between  1924  and  1930.  Confronted 
Stalin  on  several  occasions.  Sentenced  to  death  during  the 
Bukharin  show  trial  and  executed. 
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Robert,  Oszkrir.  Hungarian  journalist  and  Social  Democrat. 

Romanelli,  Guido  (1876-?).  Deputy  head  of  the  Allied  Military 
Mission  in  Budapest  during  the  Soviet  Republic. 

Rdnai,  ZoltaLn  (1880-1940).  Hungarian  lawyer  and  Social  Democrat. 
Commissar  of  justice  under  the  Soviet  Republic.  Went  into  exile. 

Rosenfeld,  Kurt  (1877-1943).  Socialist  lawyer  from  Germany.  Lived 
in  the  United  States  after  1933. 

Rosenfeld,  Valentin.  Austrian  lawyer. 

Rosmer,  Alfred  (1877-1964).  French  union  leader. 

Rostas,  Istvan  (1906-1987).  Tailor,  member  of  the  underground 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Held  positions  of  leadership  after 
1945. 

Rothbart,  Irma  (1896-1970).  Physician,  a  leader  of  the  Communist 
youth  movement  in  Hungary  after  1918.  After  the  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Republic  emigrated  with  her  husband,  the  writer  Ervin 
Sinkd.  Spent  most  of  her  life  in  Yugoslavia. 

Roth-Vandor,  PfiLl  (1901-?).  Hungarian  journalist.  Emigrated  to  the 
Soviet  Union  after  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Republic  of  Hungary. 
Spent  years  in  Hungary  doing  underground  Party  work.  A  victim 
of  Stalin's  purges. 

Rudas,  Ldszld  (1885-1950).  Hungarian  professor,  a  founding  member  of 
the  Communist  Party.  Lived  in  exile  in  the  Soviet  Union,  returning 
to  Hungary  in  1945. 

Rudnyanszky,  Endre  (1844-1943).  Hungarian  journalist.  Made  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Bolsheviks  while  prisoner  of  war.  On  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Comintern.  Broke  with  the  Communist  move¬ 
ment  in  1921,  but  returned  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1925.  Spent  fif¬ 
teen  years  in  jail,  after  which  he  remained  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Ruegg,  Paul.  Communist  from  Germany. 

Sacco,  Nicola  (1891-1927).  American  anarchist  of  Italian  extraction. 

Sadoul,  Jacques  (1881-1956).  Officer  in  the  army,  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  France. 

Saint-Just,  Louis  (1767-1794).  French  revolutionary. 

Sallai,  Imre  (1897-1932).  Civil  servant,  member  of  the  underground 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Court-martialed  and  executed  in 
1932. 

Sarlai,  Srindor.  Physician,  member  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Hungary  in  1919.  Lived  in  Austria  thereafter. 

Sas,  Ede.  Hungarian  journalist  from  Nagyvsirad. 
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Scheidemann,  Philip  (1865-1939).  German  Social  Democratic  leader. 

Schlesinger,  Moritz.  German  diplomat. 

Schober,  Johann  (1974-1932).  Austrian  chief  of  police  and  politi- 
cian. 

Schdnhof,  Egon.  Austrian  lawyer. 

Schiiller,  Richard  (1901-1957).  Austrian  jurist  and  official  of  the 
Comintern.  A  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Austria  after  1948. 

Schweinitzer,  Jdzsef.  In  the  thirties,  head  of  the  political  section  of 
the  police  in  Budapest. 

Schwimmer,  Rdzsa  (1877-1948).  Journalist  and  politician,  a  pioneer  of 
the  Hungarian  and  American  feminist  movements.  Lived  in  the 
United  States  after  1921. 

Sebes,  Istvrin  (1906-1966).  Wallpaper  hanger  and  member  of  the 
underground  Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Occupied  important 
post  after  1945. 

Sebestydn,  Ddvid.  Businessman  from  Kolozsvdr. 

Sebdk,  Jdzsef.  Labor  union  organizer  from  Hungary. 

Seidler,  Em<5  (1886-?).  Hungarian  bank  clerk,  made  contact  with  the 
Bolsheviks  while  prisoner  of  war.  A  founding  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Exiled  after  the  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Republic.  A  victim  of  Stalin’s  purges. 

Seipel,  Ignaz  (1876-1932).  A  leader  of  the  Christian  Socialists  in 
Austria. 

Seitz,  Karl  (1869-1950).  Socialist  politician  from  Austria. 

Semard,  Pierre  (1887-1942).  French  railroad  worker  and  communist. 
Killed  by  the  Nazis  during  the  war. 

Serrati,  Giacinto  (1872-1926).  Socialist  leader  from  Italy. 

Shostakovich,  Dmitrii  Dmitrievich  (1906-1975).  Soviet  composer. 

Sik,  Endre  (1891-1978).  Jurist  and  historian.  Lived  in  the  Soviet 
Union  between  1918  and  1945.  In  the  Hunngarian  foreign  service 
after  1945. 

Sinclair,  Upton  (1878-1968).  American  writer. 

Sinkd,  Ervin  (1898-1967).  Writer  and  founding  member  of  the 
Communist  party  of  Hungary.  Exiled  after  the  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Republic,  Lived  in  Yugoslavia  after  1937. 

Smeral,  Bohumir  (1880-1941).  Czech  jurist,  Social  Democrat,  later 
Communist.  On  the  executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern. 

Smuts,  Jan  Christiaan  (1870-1950).  South  African  statesman. 
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Sokolnikov,  Grigorii  Iakovlevich  (1888-?).  Russian  revolutionary. 
Held  various  leading  positions  after  1917.  Sentenced  to  ten  years 
in  jail  in  a  show  trial  in  1937.  His  ultimate  fate  unknown. 

Somld,  Bddog  (1873-1920).  Jurist  and  professor  of  sociology,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Society  of  Social  Sciences. 

Souvarine,  Boris  (1895-1970).  French  journalist,  official  of  the 
Comintern  in  the  period  of  1921-24,  distanced  himself  from  the 
Communist  movement. 

Spiridonova,  Maria  Alexandrovna  (1884-1941).  Russian  revolutionary, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Social  Revolutionary  Party.  A  leader  of  the 
left-wing  SR  uprising  in  Moscow  in  1919.  Died  in  forced  labor  camp. 

Stalin,  Iosif  Vissarionovich  Dzhugashvili  (1879-1953).  Soviet 
Communist  leader  and  dictator. 

Stamboliski,  Aleksandar  (1879-1923).  Peasant  Party  leader  from 
Bulgaria.  Killed  in  a  coup  d’ttat. 

Stasova,  Elena  Dmitrievna  (1873-1966).  Russian  revolutionary,  the 
head  of  the  International  Red  Rescue  after  1927. 

Stefanski,  Alexander.  Polish  Communist. 

Steinbruck,  Otto.  Hungarian  officer,  made  contact  with  the 
Bolsheviks  while  prisoner  of  war.  A  founding  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary,  a  commander  in  the  Hungarian 
Red  Army.  Exiled  to  the  Soviet  Union  after  the  collapse  of  the 
Hungarian  Soviet  Republic.  A  victim  of  Stalin's  purges. 

Storfer,  Adolf.  Student  at  the  University  of  Kolozsvdr. 

Strasser,  Josef  (1871-1933).  Austrian  journalist,  Socialist,  later 
Communist.  Lived  in  Moscow  in  1924-26.  Resigned  from  the 
Communist  Party  in  1930. 

Strasser.  Jurist  from  Kolozsvar. 

Stromfeld,  Aur£l  (1878-1927).  Career  officer.  Chief  of  staff  of  the 
Hungarian  Red  Army  during  the  Hungarian  Soviet  Republic.  A 
member  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  after  the  collapse  of  the 
Hungarian  Soviet  Republic. 

Sturgkh,  Karl  von  (1859-1916).  Austrian  prime  minister.  Blaming 
him  for  Austria's  entry  into  World  War  I,  Friedrich  Adler  shot 
him. 

Sverdlov,  Iakov  Mikhailovich  (1885-1919).  Russian  revolutionary,  the 
first  President  of  the  Soviet  Union  after  1917. 

Szabados,  Arpad  (1887-1966).  Hungarian  jurist,  reached  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  result  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  Spent  many  years 
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in  forced  labor  camps.  Returned  to  Hungary  in  1945  where  he 
worked  as  a  specialist  in  jurisprudence. 

Szabd,  Ervin  (1877-1918).  Jurist  and  social  scientist,  the  leading  the¬ 
oretician  of  Social  Democracy  in  Hungary.  Translated  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  works  of  Marx  and  Engels.  Head  librarian  of  the 
Municipal  Library  of  Budapest. 

Szabd,  Gyula.  Hungarian  jurist.  Reached  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
result  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  Arrested  in  1944,  spent  ten 
years  in  concentration  camps.  Rehabilitated  in  1957  he  settled  in 
Moscow  and  did  not  return  to  Hungary. 

Szakasits,  Arprtd  (1888-1965).  Stonecutter  and  Social  Democratic 
official  in  Hungary.  General  Secretary  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  of  Hungary  between  1938  and  1948.  He  was  jailed  even 
though  he  promoted  the  union  of  his  party  with  the  Communist 
Party  in  1948.  Although  rehabilitated  in  1956,  he  occupied  posts  of 
only  secondary  importance  after  that. 

Szamuely,  Ldszl 6  (1897-1920).  Civil  servant  and  founding  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Sentenced  to  death  and  execut¬ 
ed  because  of  his  activities  during  the  Soviet  Republic. 

Szamuely,  Tibor  (1890-1919).  Hungarian  journalist.  Made  contact 
with  the  Bolsheviks  while  prisoner  of  war.  Returned  to  Hungary, 
became  a  leader  of  the  Communist  Party.  In  charge  of  the  repres¬ 
sion  of  uprisings  during  the  Soviet  Republic,  and  associated,  in 
public  eyes,  with  the  executions  that  ensued.  At  the  time  of  the 
collapse  of  the  Republic  attempted  to  flee  to  Austria,  but  was  cap¬ 
tured  at  the  border.  Committed  suicide. 

Szdntd,  Bdla  (1881-1951).  Civil  servant  and  founding  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  Hungary.  Commissar  for  military  affairs 
under  the  Soviet  Republic.  Exiled  to  the  Soviet  Union,  whence  he 
came  back  to  Hungary  in  1945.  Retired  as  ambassador. 

Szdntd,  Zoltdn  (1893-1977).  Civil  servant,  a  founding  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Spent  eight  years  in  a  Hungarian 
jail  for  being  a  leader  of  the  underground  Communist  Party. 
Occupied  posts  of  secondary  importance  after  1945. 

Szatmari,  Sdndor  (1878-1964).  Teacher  and  member  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  of  Hungary.  Reached  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of 
the  exchange  of  prisoners.  Returned  to  Hungary  as  a  pensioner. 

Szaton,  Rezsfi  (1888-1957).  Turner  by  trade  and  founding  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Lived  in  the  Soviet  Union  after 
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the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Republic,  but  returned  to  Hungary  in 
1946. 

Sz^kely,  B£la  (1889-?).  Bank  clerk,  founding  member  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  of  Hungary.  Commissar  for  financial  affairs  under 
the  Soviet  Republic.  Exiled  to  the  Soviet  Union.  A  victim  of 
Stalin's  purges. 

Szek^r,  Ndndor  (1899-1975).  Cabinet  maker,  member  of  the  under¬ 
ground  Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Emigrated  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  where  he  was  arrested  in  1933.  Spent  eight  years  in  forced 
labor  camps.  Returned  to  Hungary  in  1954. 

Szende,  Pril  (1879-1934).  Hungarian  jurist  and  Bourgeois  Radical. 
Finance  minister  in  the  Karolyi  cabinet,  later  went  into  exile. 

SzentkirsLlyi,  B^la.  Police  officer  from  Budapest. 

Szer^nyi,  Srindor  (1904-  ).  Cabinet  maker  and  member  of  the  under¬ 
ground  Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Emigrated  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1931,  arrested  in  1933.  Spent  seventeen  years  in  concen¬ 
tration  camps.  Returned  to  Hungary  in  1947.  Occupied  leading 
positions  within  the  Party  after  1956.  In  retirement  at  time  of 
writing  (1990). 

Szildgyi,  Dezsfl  (1897-1967).Tailor,  founding  member  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  in  Hungary.  Exiled  after  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Republic.  Spent  eight  years  in  Soviet  concentration  camps. 
Returned  to  Hungary  in  1955. 

Szvacsina,  G^za.  Mayor  of  Kolozsvdr. 

Tamas,  Aladdr  (1899-1990).  Hungarian  writer  and  journalist. 
Member  of  the  underground  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  from 
the  twenties.  Spent  several  years  in  jail  and  exile.  Held  positions 
of  leadership  after  1945. 

Tarczai,  Lajos  (1881-?).  Teacher  and  official  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  of  Hungary.  Emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1911. 

Tarjan,  Vilmos  (1881-1947).  Hungarian  journalist  and  theater  director. 

Tatai,  Gyula.  Hungarian  Social  Democrat  from  Kolozsvdr. 

Tferracini,  Umberto  (1895-1980).  Italian  lawyer,  a  founding  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Italy,  a  member  of  parliament. 

Thalheimer,  August  (1884-1948).  Journalist,  a  founding  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Germany,  and  its  main  theoretician. 
Excluded  from  the  Party  in  1926.  Emigrated  to  Cuba  when  the 
Nazis  came  to  power. 

Thalmann,  Ernst  (1886-1944).  Worker  and  chairman  of  the  Com- 
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munist  Party  of  Germany  after  1925.  Jailed  by  the  Nazis  in  1933, 
he  was  later  executed. 

Thorez,  Maurice  (1900-1964).  Miner,  General  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  of  France,  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Comintern. 

Tisza,  Antal  (1895-?).  Agricultural  worker,  member  of  the  under¬ 
ground  Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Emigrated  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1932.  A  victim  of  Stalin's  purges. 

Tisza,  Count  Istvdn  (1861-1918).  Hungarian  statesman. 

Tbgliatti,  Palmiro  (1893-1964).  Italian  jurist  and  Communist,  on  the 
Executive  Committee,  of  the  Comintern,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Italian  Communist  Party. 

Toman,  Karl  (1884-1950).  Austrian  steelworker,  made  contact  with 
the  Bolsheviks  while  prisoner  of  war.  One  of  the  leaders  of 
Austrian  Communist  movement  until  1927,  when  he  was  expelled 
from  the  Party. 

Tbmskii,  Mikhail  Pavlovich  (1890-1936).  Russian  revolutionary,  labor 
union  official  after  1917.  Confronted  Stalin  in  the  debates  of  the 
twenties.  Committed  suicide  when  about  to  be  arrested. 

Treint,  Albert  (1889-1971).  Teacher  and  founding  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  France,  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Comintern.  Expelled  from  the  Party  in  1928. 

Trotskii,  Lev  Davidovich  (1879-1940).  Russian  revolutionary. 

Tukhachevskii,  Mikhail  Nikolaevich  (1893-1937).  A  leader  of  the  Red 
Army  during  the  Civil  War.  Sentenced  to  death  and  executed  during 
Stalin's  purges  in  the  military. 

Tuominen,  Arvo.  Finnish  politician,  Social  Democrat,  later  Com¬ 
munist.  Returned  to  the  Social  Democratic  Party  in  1939. 

Tusar,  Vlastimil  (1880-1924).  Czech  Social  Democratic  leader. 

Ufimev.  Soviet  party  official  from  the  Urals. 

Ulianov,  Ivan  Ivanovich  (1884-1946).  Russian  Bolshevik,  the  head  of 
the  Prisoner  of  War  Office  in  Russia  in  1918. 

Unsliht,  Jozef  (1879-?).  Bolshevik  of  Polish  extraction,  held  leading 
posts  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Deputy  head  of  the  Cheka  in  1921-23. 
Arrested  in  1937.  A  victim  of  Stalin  s  purges. 

Urasov,  Vladimir  Aleksandrovich  (1890-1965).  Russian  Bolshevik, 
POW  in  Hungary  during  World  War  I.  Returned  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1919. 

Vrigi,  Istvdn  (1883-?).  Carpenter,  official  of  the  Social  Democrats, 
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later  member  of  the  underground  Communist  Party  of  Hungary. 
After  seven  years  in  jail  emigrated  to  the  Soviet  Union,  where  he 
became  victim  of  Stalin's  purges. 

Vdgd,  B£la  (1881-1939).  Civil  servant,  Social  Democratic  official,  later 
founding  member  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary. 
Commissar  for  the  Interior  during  the  Soviet  Republic.  Exiled 
after  the  collapse,  he  went  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1933,  where  he 
became  a  victim  of  Stalin's  purges. 

VanczsLk,  Jsinos  (1870-1932).  Locksmith,  official  in  the  Social  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Party  of  Hungary. 

Vang,  Ming  (1904-1974).  Chinese  Communist  official,  on  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern.  Played  only  secondary 
roles  in  the  Communist  Party  of  China  after  1934.  Lived  mostly  in 
the  Soviet  Union  until  his  death. 

Vdntus,  K^roly  (1879-1927).  Carpenter,  official  of  the  Social  Demo¬ 
crats,  later  founding  member  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary. 
Went  to  the  Soviet  Union  after  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Republic. 
Died  a  natural  death. 

Vanzetti,  Bartolomeo  (1888-1927).  Italian-American  anarchist. 

Varadi,  Lriszlo  (1886-?).  Chemical  engineer,  member  of  the  under¬ 
ground  Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Emigrated  to  the  Soviet 
Union  where  he  became  a  victim  of  Stalin’s  purges. 

Varga,  Jen<5  (1879-1964).  Hungarian  economist  and  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  journalist.  Commissar  for  Finance  under  the  Soviet 
Republic,  then  went  into  exile.  Head  of  a  research  institute  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Did  not  return  to  Hungary  after  1945. 

Vas,  Zolt^n  (1903-1987).  Hungarian  journalist  and  Communist  offi¬ 
cial.  Jailed  in  Hungary  from  1925  to  1940.  A  member  of  Rakosi's 
clique  after  1945,  relegated  into  the  background  after  1956. 

Vasilev,  Ilia.  Communist  from  Bulgaria. 

Vatsetis,  Ioakim  Ioakimovich  (1873-1938).  Colonel  in  the  tsarist 
army,  of  Latvian  extraction.  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Red  Army 
during  the  Civil  War. 

Vdzsonyi,  Vilmos  (1868-1926).  Hungarian  politician. 

Vinnichenko,  Vladimir  Kirillovich  (1880-1951).  Ukrainian  writer  and 
Social  Democrat,  a  leader  of  the  Ukrainian  independence  move¬ 
ment  in  1917-19,  later  in  exile. 

Vishinskii,  Andrei  Ianuarevich  (1883-1954).  Russian  jurist,  the  main 
prosecutor  during  the  trials  under  Stalin,  one  of  those  responsible 
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for  organizing  the  mass  terror.  Minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  the 
period  1949-1953. 

Vix,  Fernand  (1872-?).  French  lieutenant  colonel,  head  of  the  Entente 
Mission  to  Hungary,  November  1918  to  March  1919. 

Volin,  Boris  Mikhailovich  (1882-1945).  Russian  anarchist 

Voroshilov,  Kliment  Efremovich  (1881-1969).  Russian  locksmith, 
Communist  official,  military  leader.  Commissar  for  military 
affairs  in  1925-40,  Member  of  Stalin's  clique. 

Vujovid,  Voia  (1895-?).  Serbian  Communist,  secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Youth  International.  Confronted  Stalin  in  1927.  Victim  of 
Stalin's  purges  in  the  late  thirties. 

Wagaszt,  Jdzsef.  Police  agent  from  Budapest. 

Walecki,  Henryk  (1877-?).  Polish  mathematician,  Social  Democrat, 
later  Communist  official.  Lived  in  exile  in  the  Soviet  Union.  A  vic¬ 
tim  of  Stalin's  purges. 

Walz,  Franz.  German  Communist  and  POW  in  Russia. 

Weil,  Emil  (1897-1957).  Physician,  member  of  the  underground 
Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Held  leading  posts  after  1945. 

Weill,  Kurt  (1900-1950).  German  composer. 

Weinert,  Erick.  Author. 

Weisbrod,  Boris.  Russian  jurist  of  Jewish  extraction.  In  1918  entrust¬ 
ed  by  the  Soviet  government  with  the  repatriation  of  Russian 
POWs  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy.  Arrived  in  Vienna,  and 
later,  in  Budapest,  at  the  head  of  a  Red  Cross  mission. 

Weisshaus,  Aladrir  (1887-1963).  Railroad  official,  member  of  the 
underground  Communist  Party  of  Hungary.  Expelled  from  the 
Party  in  1926. 

Wekerle,  Srindor  (1848-1921).  Hungarian  politician. 

Weis,  Otto  (1873-1939),  Social  Democratic  leader  from  Germany. 

Weltner,  Jakab  (1873-1936).  Hungarian  cabinet  maker,  Social- 
Democratic  leader,  journalist  and  editor. 

Wessel6nyi,  Baron  Miklfe.  Transylvanian  landower  and  statesman. 

Wienermann,  Lajos  (1888-1918).  Hungarian  whitesmith.  Made  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Bolsheviks  while  prisoner  of  war.  Killed  in  combat 
against  the  Whites. 

Wilson,  Woodrow  (1856-1924).  President  of  the  United  States. 

Wrangel,  Piotr  Nikolaevich  (1878-1928).  Tsarist  general,  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Southern  Army  fighting  against  the 
Bolsheviks. 
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Zemliachka,  Rosalia  Samoilovna  (1876-1947).  Russian  Bolshevik  of 
Jewish  extraction.  Participated  in  the  Russian  workers  movement 
since  1896.  Held  various  leading  posts  after  1917. 

Zetkin,  Clara  (1857-1933).  German  teacher,  Social  Democrat,  later 
Communist  official.  On  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Comintern. 

Zhdanov,  Andrei  Aleksandrovich  (1896-1948).  Russian  Communist 
official,  member  of  Stalin's  clique. 

Zinoviev,  Grigorii  Evseevich  (1883-1936).  Russian  Communist  leader. 
Victim  of  Stalin’s  purges. 
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Abramov  238 
Achim  Andras  21 
Adler,  Friedrich  76,  80, 
210,  224 

Ady,  Endre  [see  also  Bandi] 
3,  4,  23,  27,314,  388 
Ady,  Lajos  3 
Afimtsev  286 
Agoston,  Pdter  21,  102, 
149,  274,  275 

Alpari,  Gyula  [alias  Julius] 
149,  178,  198,  258,  273, 
277,  284,  295,  297,  300- 
302,  304,  306,  308,  309, 
311,  312,  314,  322,  323, 
333, 334,  397 
Ambrus,  Zoltan  190 
Angarietis,  Zigmas  422 
Angyal,  Gyula  175 
Antonov-Ovseenko, 
Vladimir  A.  151,  285 
Anvelt,  Jan  422,  427 
Apathy,  Istvan  28 
Apponyi,  Count  Albert  16, 
20,  32 

Arany,  Jin  os  314 
Arinin,  Laszld  17 
Arsinov,  Piotr  233 
Axelrod,  Anna  209 
Babits,  Frigyes  194,  195 
Bajdki,  Ferenc  102,  201, 


274,  275, 278 
Bakunin,  Mikhail 
Aleksandrovich  7 
Balabanova,  Angelica  178 
Baldwin,  Earl  Stanley  337 
Bandczy,  Denes  5 
Barbusse,  Henri  330 
Baron,  Aron  233 
Bartha,  Albert  94 
Bauer,  Otto  81,  182,  183, 
205,394,  396,  400 
Becher,  Johannes  R.  330 
Beckett,  Samuel  385 
Belenkii,  Gavril  Iakovievich 
297 

Bencziir,  Gyula  405 
Benedek,  Gyorgy  305 
BeneS,  FrantiSek  57,  64 
Bergmann,  Jozsef  [alias 
Bama]  366,  373,  378, 
381-384 

Berinkey,  Denes  104, 113, 
114 

Bernstein,  Eduard  71 
Berzin,  Jan  432 
Bethlen,  Count  Istvan  303, 
341,  372 

Bettelheim,  (Bolyai)  Em6 
173,  180-182,  222,  270 
Biermann,  Istvan  202 
Bihari,  Mihaly  202 
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Birinskii,  Lev  172 
Bird,  Bela  366,  383,  384 
Bird,  Dezsd  116, 119 
Bird,  Lajos  23, 190 
Blum,  Leon  391,  400,  402 
Bobinski,  Stanislaw  282 
Boer,  Ferenc  364,  370,  373, 
376 

Bogar,  Ignac  126,  127, 132, 
133 

Bogucki,  Waslaw  288 
Bohm,  Vilmos  34,  96,  108, 
110,  111,  113, 118, 132, 152, 
153, 158, 159, 163, 170, 176, 
179, 180, 188, 198,  200,  201, 
205,  218 

Bokanyi,  Dezsd  15,  21,  102, 
119,  140,  159,  179,  200, 

201,  205,  274,  278,  284, 

309, 432 

Bolgar,  Elek  152 
Boldni,  Gydrgy  3 
Bordiga,  Amadeo  249 
Borghese,  Prince  Livio  150 
Boross,  F.  Laszlo  87,  115, 
136 

Bozdogh,  Emil  75 
Brandler,  Heinrich  248, 
251,  253,  257,  262,  278, 
283,  287,  344 

Branting,  Karl  Hjalmar  87 
Brecht,  Bertolt  388 
Breuer,  Ilona  326,  338,  342 
Brezhnev,  Leonid  Ilich  233, 
299 

Broriski,  Mieczyslaw  64, 
222 

Brown,  Philip  155,  157, 

165 


Briick,  Janka  382 
Buchinger,  Mand  15,  21, 

26,  32-35,  82, 132, 139, 146 
Bucsi,  Ferenc  366,  383 
Budennii,  Semion 
Mikhailovich  237 
Bukharin,  Nikolai  Ivanovich 
52,  54,  57,  59,  73,  87,  103, 
169, 185,  224,  228,  250, 

259, 262,  273, 286,  292- 
296,  318,  343, 360, 361,  434 
Cachin,  Marcel  409 
Chicherin,  Georgii  Vasilevich 
76,  148, 172,  174,  186,  193, 
286 

Chlepko,  Ede  137,  194-196 
Clemenceau,  Georges  176, 
177,  183,  184,  188,  189, 

193,  197 

Clerk,  George  215 
Cnobloch,  Hans  158 
Coolidge,  Archibald  C.  155 
Csapd,  Jozsef  374 
Csemy,  Jozsef  92, 152,  164, 
165, 189, 192, 194 
Csillag,  Bela  32 
Csillag,  Zsigmond  24 
Csuvara,  Mihaly  211 
Curzon,  George  226 
Czobel,  Emd  183 
Dan,  Peter  22 
Dannaberg,  Robert  210 
Dante  241 

Daumig,  Ernst  250,  256 
Deak,  Lajos  194 
Delianu,  Iuliu  57 
Dengel,  Philip  367,  371 
Denikin,  Anton  Ivanovich 
172,  174,  197,  213,  231, 
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232, 240 

Dersi,  Tamas,  3,  9, 12, 14, 
17,  20 

Dickens  Charles  26 
Dietz,  Kiroly  113,  114 
Dimitrov,  Georgi  [alias 
Victor]  313, 349,  352,  392, 
397-399,  404,  409-411,  414, 
418,  420-423,  425,  427,  428 
Dinghofer,  Franz  329, 330, 
342 

Dollfuss,  Engelbert  393, 
394,  396 

Domonkos,  Lajos  416 
Dormandy,  Geza  164 
Dombusch,  Richard  281, 
284,  290 

Dovcs&k,  Antal  51,  274, 
275 

Dratsenko,  D.  P.  231,  235 
Drobnik,  Franjo  75 
Dukesz,  Artur  42 
Dunne,  William  288 
Dutka,  Akos  21, 149 
Dzerzhinskii,  Felix  66,  292 
Eberlein,  Hugo  342 
Eckhardt,  Tibor  401 
Efimov,  Grigorii  194 
Eldersch,  Matthias  212 
Ember,  L^jos  42 
Emfid,  Tamas  21 
Enderle,  August  346 
Engels,  Friedrich  44,  48, 
60, 101 

Englinder,  Frigyes  194, 
195 

Enver  Pasha  230 
Erdelyi,  Mor  159 
Escherich,  Georg  248 


Ezhov,  Nikolai  Ivanovich 
426,  430 

Farkas,  Mihaly  409 
Feckd,  Arpad  76, 103, 183 
Fehrenbach,  Konstantin 
227,  251 

Fejervary,  Geza  13, 14, 16, 
18,  21 

Fenyfi,  Andor  152 
Ferenczy,  Beni  318 
Ferjianu  198 
Festetics,  Count  Sandor  95, 
98 

Fiedler,  Rezs 6  100 

Filipovic,  Filip  99 
Fischer,  Ruth  256,  287,  344 
Florin,  Wilhelm  409 
Foch,  Ferdinand  197 
Foldes,  Pal  374, 376 
Forbath,  Jozsef  42 
Forst,  Leopold  210 
Foster,  William  409 
Franchet  d’Esperey,  Louis 
123, 197, 198 

Francis,  Joseph  I.  14, 37 
Frank,  Leonhard  330 
Franyo,  Zoltan  86 
Freeman,  F.  W.  172 
Fried,  Dezs6  42 
Fried,  Jeno  290 
Friedmann,  Imre  380 
Friesland,  Emst  [Reuter] 
248,  263 

Friss,  Istvan  377 
Frolich,  Paul  248,  253, 

266,  346 

Frumkina,  Maria  290 
Frunze,  Mikhail  Vasilevich 
232,  234-237, 239 
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FOrst,  Sandor  332,  386-387 
Fflrst,  ZoltAn  374 
Gabor,  Andor  304 
Gajdos,  Janos  375,  376 
Gal,  Iren  31 
Galm,  Hans  346 
Garai,  Karoly  356 
Garami,  Em6  32-35,  71, 

86,  102, 108,  113,  126,  137, 
139, 146,  200 

Garbai,  Sandor  15,  25,  102, 
104,  139, 151 
Gardos,  Frida  366 
Gardos,  Mariska  1,  9,  12, 

13 

Genegariu,  Alexei  64 
Gerisch  421 
Gen5,  Em6  283,  356,  368, 
380,  385 

Geschke,  Ottomar  288 
Gireth,  Laszlo  221 
Glanz,  Imre  318 
Gdgos,  Ignac  272 
Gold,  Geza  311,380,384, 
388,  401 

Gombos,  Gyula  401,  415 
Gondor,  Ferenc  21,  190 
Gorkic,  Milan  431 
Gorkii,  Maksim  160,  174 
Gorog,  Istvan  375-376 
Gosztola,  Istvan  272 
Gotwald,  Klement  409, 

414,  423 

Greiner,  Jdzsef  366 
Grieco,  Ruggiero  347 
Grigoriev,  Nikolai 
Aleksandrovich  158,  171, 
172, 233 

Groszmann,  Miksa  25 


Guralski,  Abraham  [August 
Klein]  250,  259,  298 
Gusev,  Sergei  Ivanovich 
234,  236,  237,  240,  241 
Gyagyovszki,  Emil  51 
Habsburg  Family  42,  317 
Hajdu,  Pdl  115,  136 
Hajdu,  Tibor  94,  112 
Hajds,  Edit  103,  222 
Haman,  Kato  305,  314 
Hamburger,  Jen<5  119,  125, 
126,  134,  201,205,211, 
220,  339 

Hartmann  227 
Haubrich,  Jozsef  152,  164, 
170, 175,  179,  180,  188, 
200,  201,  204,  275 
Hausen,  Erich  346 
Hay,  Mihaly  356,  363,  364, 
377 

Haywood,  William  262 
Hazi,  Karoly  382,  383 
Heartfield,  John  330 
Hebart,  Pierre  416-417 
Heckert,  Fritz  253,  257, 
259,  262,  266,  397 
Helfgott,  Armin  275 
Hellrich,  Irma  [Petrova] 

52,  53,  64 
Heltai,  Jeno  190 
Herczeg,  Geza  35,  58 
Heszky,  Rdzsa  363 
Hetenyi,  Imre  331,  371, 
375, 377 

Hevesi,  Gyula  211,  275 
Hidas,  Antal  314 
Hirrosik,  Janos  82,  186, 
205,  211,  245,  270,  273, 

276,  279,  302 
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Hirschfeld  Kiroly  30 
Hitler,  Adolf  391*393 
Hlinka,  Andrej  24 
Hollander,  S4ndor  50,  53, 
362 

Honti,  Lagos  406 
Hordk,  Antal  67 
HOr6mp<5,  Istvdn  366 
Horovitz,  Jen6  29 
Horsing,  Otto  252 
Horthy,  Miklos  197,  200, 
215,  220,  223,  245,  272, 
306,312,315,  322,  328, 
366,  369,  379,  385 
Horvdth,  Jdzsef  365,  366 
Horvdth,  Vera  374 
Hovin,  J6zsef  432 
Hudaczek,  Karl  328,  329, 
337 

Humbert-Droz,  Jules  288, 
290 

Husz£r,  Karoly  13,  17 
Huszti,  Ferenc  [alias  Gross] 
378*380,  386,  388,  406, 

407,  409,  412-414,  421-423 
Iagoda,  Genrik  434 
Iakovlev,  Nikolai  Nikolaevich 
43 

Iaroslavskii,  E.  Mikhailovich 
247, 366 

Illes,  Bela  225,  390 
Ioffe,  Adolf  Abramovich  75 
Ipper,  Theodor  205 
Iranyi,  Daniel  11 
Iskrov,  Petr  [alias  Radi] 

349,  422,  432 
Iudenich,  Nikolai 
Nikolaevich  213 
Iunkelsohn,  Isai  194 


Iz8<5,  Sdmuel  86 
Jakabb,  Bela  115 
Jakobi,  Kilmin  31 
Jancsik,  Ferenc  42,  50,  51, 
58,  83,  115, 137 
Janovics,  Jen6  24 
Jaross,  Bela  41,  44,  75 
Jasz,  Dezs<5  86 
Jaszai,  Samu  175 
Jdszi,  Oszkar  21,  88,  213, 
432 

Jeszenszky,  Imre  120 
Jocsak,  KAlmdn  29,  30 
Jolsvai,  Vilmos  388 
Jozsa,  Antal  2,  8,  234 
Julier,  Ferenc  54,  201 
Jungerth-Amothy,  Mihaly 

422,  433 

Juranovszki,  Bela  374 
Justh,  Gyula  28,  30-33 
Kabakchiev,  Hristo  Stefanov 
249, 349,  352 
Kagan,  Henrik  99, 194, 

195 

Kaganovich,  Lazar 
Moiseevich  430 
Kahr,  Gustav  von  254,  263 
Kaiser,  Wilhelm  II  39,  40 
Kalinin,  Mikhail  Ivanovich 
243,  292 

Kamenev,  Lev  Borisovich 
239,  285,  292-294,  409-411, 

423,  428,  429 

Kapp,  Wolfgang  252,257 
Karelin,  Vladimir 
Aleksandrovich  432 
Karikas,  Frigyes  50, 83,  99, 
270,  380,  384-387 
Karinthy,  Frigyes  190 
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Karolyi,  Count  Gyula  164 
Kdrolyi,  Count  Mihaly  94, 
120, 122,  123, 136, 149, 
158,213,  222,  223,  304, 
305,316,  384,  385 
Kassak,  Lajos  86,  87,  190 
Kaunitz,  Wenzel  339 
Kautsky,  Benedict  209,  210 
Kautsky,  Karl  48 
Kelen,  Jozsef  205,  275 
Kelinger,  Pdl  305 
Kellner,  Sandor  83 
Kenczler,  Hugo  225,  269 
Kenez,  Bela  28 
Kerenskii,  Aleksandr 
Fiodorovich  45 
Kertesz,  Janos  385 
Killian,  GyOrgy  384-386 
Kirov,  Sergei  Mironovich 
410,  429 

Kiss,  Hugo  383 
Kiss,  Karoly  381,  384 
Kiss,  Lajos  388 
Kiss,  Zsigmond  416 
Klein,  Jakab  15 
Klemens,  Bela  211 
Knorin,  Wilhelm  378,  379, 
397,  399,  409,  432 
Koblos,  Elek  354 
Kdbor,  Tamas  190 
Kocsis,  Janos  316 
Koenen,  Wilhelm  248,  257 
261 

Kofardzhiev,  Nikola  349, 
352 

Kohn  Family  1,  2 
Kolarov,  Vasil  [alias  Wanelin] 
262, 283,  344, 349,  350, 
352, 409 


Kolchak,  Aleksandr 
Vasilevich  172,  213,  231, 
236 

Kollontai,  Aleksandra 
Mikhailovna  262 
Kolozsvary,  Balint  8 
Konyat,  Aladar  87 
Komor,  Imre  316,  318,  320, 
322,  380,  412,  413,  418,  421 
Koplenig,  Johann  409 
Kornilov,  Lavr  Georgievich 
108,  239 

Korsch,  Karl  290 
Korvin  Otto  79,  81,  86,  87, 
90,  113, 115,  126, 135-137, 
164,  187,  188,  192,  193, 

195,  196,  200,  201,  205, 

211,  245,  275 
Kossutany,  Ignac  28 
Kossuth,  Lajos  339 
Kostrzewa,  Vera  432 
Kovacs,  Gyula  31 
Kovacs,  Janos  115 
Kovacs,  Matyas  75 
Krasnov,  Piotr  Nikolaevich 
417 

Krejcsi,  Agoston  357,  363, 
368 

Krestinskii,  Nikolai 
Nikolaevich  434 
Krieszl,  Janos  382-384 
Krisjak,  Mdtyas  75 
Kristoffy,  Jozsef  9,  10,  16 
Krivoshein,  Aleksandr 
Vasilevich  241 
Krizsan,  Sandor  354 
Krudy,  Gyula  190 
Krupskaia,  Nadezhda 
Konstantinovna  54, 292, 
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293 

Kun,  Agnes  38,  314 
Kun,  Bda  [see  also  Kohn; 
alias  Emil  Sebestyen  and 
Hartmann]  1-35, 37-41, 
43-46,  48-67,  68-70,  72-77, 
79-84,  86-88,  90-92,  93-101, 
103-108,  110,  111,  114-122, 
124-131,  133-137,  139-193, 
195-206,  208-214,  216-232, 
234-237,  240-247,  250,  251, 
253,  254,  256-286,  288-292, 
294-296,  318-342,  343-428 
Kun,  B6la  Mrs.  1,  3,  9,  37, 
43,  95,  120, 345,  432,  433 
Kun,  Ir6n  314 
Kun,  Miklos  212,  275,  281, 
314 

Kun,  Sandor  314 
Kunfi,  Zsigmond  31,  32,  82, 
114,  132, 140, 146, 157, 159, 
165, 178,  179, 185, 188,  205, 
218,  309,  338 

Kurella,  Alfred  290,  356 
Kuslenko  234 
Kutepov,  Aleksandr  Pavlovich 
231,  239 

Kuusinen,  Otto  276, 286, 
288,  295,  299,  304,  310, 318, 
344,  397,  409,  414, 423 
Lqjosfalvi,  Miklos  35 
Lakatos,  £va  406 
Lambrev,  Georgi  349 
Landler,  Jen6  82, 109, 116, 
119,  126, 132,  134, 136, 137, 
139,  140,  146, 158, 159, 163, 
170, 176,  201,  205, 211,  218, 
220,  222,  223, 245, 262,  264, 
267,  268,  270-273,  294,  297, 


298, 300-304, 306, 308, 309, 
311-313,  316, 318, 323, 345, 
356, 358,  359, 363,  365, 

366,  370, 379,  380, 385 
Ldndor,  B&a  303,  313, 316, 
318 

Lasevich,  Mikhail 
Mikhailovich  292, 298 
Lassalle,  Ferdinand  7 
Laszky,  Armin  20 
Laszlo,  Jen<5  87,  92, 115, 

136 

Lazzari,  Constantino  224 
Lebovics,  Farkas  156,  229 
Ledebour,  Georg  103,  330 
Lekai,  Janos  115,  136, 182 
Lemberkovics,  Jen<5  183 
Lengyel,  Geza  23 
Lengyel,  Gyula  202,  205, 
309,  370 

Lengyel,  Jozsef  82,  87,  96, 
99,  115, 136, 145, 388 
Lenin,  Vladimir  Ilich  44, 
52-54, 59,  63,  70,  73, 76,  80, 
81, 88, 90, 98, 103, 105, 127, 
128, 131, 140, 144-147, 153, 
156, 174, 180, 181, 185, 196, 
206, 213, 214,  218,  222-225, 
229, 233, 242,  243,  248,  250, 
257-266,  270, 274, 279, 282, 
286,  289, 291, 292, 389, 417, 
426,  430, 434 
Lenski,  Julian  409 
Levi,  Paul  224,  248-251, 
256-259,  262,  263,  265 
Levien,  Max  290 
Liebknecht,  Karl  76,  93, 
103,  142 

Ligeti,  Karoly  46,  51 
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Lippay,  Zoltan  [alias  Albert 
Burgler]  326, 338 
Lipsitz,  Em<5  41 
Litvinov,  Maksim 
Maksimovich  226, 279 
Lloyd  George,  David  105 
Lovas,  Marton  364,  368, 
370,  373,  382,  383 
Lozovskii,  Solomon 
Abramovich  397, 399 
L6wy,  Odon  17 
L6wy,  Sandor  318 
Lukacs,  Gyorgy  [alias  Blum] 
98,  99, 103,  122,  200,  205, 
210,211,  222,  245,  262,  267, 
270,  273,  276,  287,  303,  308, 
313,318,  322,  324-326,  338, 
356,  359,  361,  365,  368,  370 
Lukacs,  Hugo  24 
Lunacharskii,  Anatolii 
Vasilevich  276 
Luxemburg,  Rosa  103,  417 
MacDonald,  James  Ramsay 
346 

Mackensen,  August  94 
MacManus,  Arthur  288, 
290 

Madarasz,  Emil  205 
Madzsar,  Jozsef  310,  332, 
375,  432 

Magyar,  Lajos  290,  356, 
409-411,424,  428,  429 
Maiakovskii,  Vladimir 
Vladimirovich  46, 390 
Makhno,  Nestor  Ivanovich 
233,  234,  237,  241,  242 
Maki,  Jozsef  371 
Malraux,  Andre  417 
Man,  Tom  262 


Maniu,  Iuliu  174 
Manuilskii,  Dmitrii 
Zakharovich  196,  197, 
289,  295,  343,  344,  367,  368, 
371, 378,  390,  397,  398,  407, 
409-411,413,414,  422,  423, 
425,  426,  429 
Marat,  Jean  Paul  193 
Marton,  Istvan  23 
Martos,  F16ra  404 
Marty,  Andre  176,  388,  409, 
414,  423 

Marx,  Karl  23,  48,  60,  101, 
260,  391 

Masaryk,  Tbmas  225,  227 
Maslow,  Arcady  287,  297, 
344 

Matejka,  Janos  405 
Matos,  Jen<5  29 
Matuzovic,  Ivan  75 
Mausz,  Rezs<5  126,  194 
Mayerhofer,  Georg  325, 
326,  338,  340 
Mayerhofer,  Josef  300 
Mendel,  Irma  311,  312 
Mettemich,  Klemens  Lothar 
von  339 

Meyer,  Ernst  249,  251 
Mezofi,  Vilmos  10 
Miakits,  Ferenc  175 
Mickiavicius-Kapsukas, 
Vincas  288 
Migray,  Jozsef  117 
Mikulik,  Jozsef  86,  90 
Milei,  Gyorgy  8 
Mirbach,  Wilhelm  von  66 
Molnar,  Rene  379 
Molotov,  Viacheslav 
Mikhailovich  292, 430 
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Moskvin,  A.  M.  409,  413, 
426 

Mosolygd,  Antal  136 
Mozes,  Gdbor  228 
Mozes,  Viktor  316 
Mucsi,  Ferenc  2,  8 
Muller,  Armand  46 
Muller,  Em<5  [alias  Kelemen] 
311,  324,  357,  359,  362, 

363,  367 

MUnnich,  Ferenc  41,  48, 

69,  73,  186,  225,  250,  269 
MUnzenberg,  Willy  262 
Muralov,  Nikolai  Ivanovich 
68,  431 

Mussolini,  Benito  346,  393 
Nadossy,  Imre  341 
Nagy,  Imre  372 
Nanassy,  Gyorgy  58,  73,  76, 
115, 121 

Nanassy,  Laszld  115 
Nemenyi,  Pal  366 
Nemes,  Dezso  388,  412, 
418,  421 

Nemeth,  Andor  4,  27 
Nemeti,  Lajos  123 
Neumann,  Heinz  291,  431 
Nikolaev,  Leonid  V.  410 
Nogradi,  Gyula  19,  20 
Ndhrer,  Arpad  406 
Normai,  Emd  364,  370, 
373, 374 

Nyisztor,  Gyorgy  125,  200 
O’Grady,  James  226 
Oancz,  Jozsef  376-378,  383 
Okano,  Susumu  409 
Ori,  Karoly  301,  305,  306, 
314 

Orlando,  Vittorio  Emanuele 


150 

Ormos,  Maria  150, 151 
Orosz,  Nandor  324,  357, 
359,  362-364,  368,  377 
Qsvdt,  Em<5  190 
Palinkas,  Kiroly  366 
Pall,  Gyorgy  116, 119 
Papen,  Franz  von  353 
Paulik,  Bela  76 
Peidl,  Gyula  113, 137, 139, 
146,  206,  215 
Pelczeder,  Agoston  16 
Pellico,  Silvio  339 
Pescariu,  Hariton  57,  75, 99 
Peter  (Pikler),  Gyorgy  416 
Peter  Gabor  388 
Petliura,  Simon  V.  171,  233 
Petbfi,  Sandor  7,  314,  388, 
431 

Petrov,  F.  F.  52 
Peyer,  Karoly  175, 198, 201, 
303,  320 

Pfeifer,  Sandor  23 
Piatakov,  Georgii  Leonidovich 
104, 285, 293, 431 
Piatnitskii,  Osip  Aronovich 
278, 288,  295,  300,  336,  378, 
388,  397-399,  409, 432 
Pieck,  Wilhelm  248,  388, 
390,  397,  409,  414, 423 
Piscator,  Erwin  330 
Pisztori,  Mor  14 
Plank  44 

Platten,  Fritz  148,  431 
Pogany,  Jozsef  [alias  John 
Pepper]  82, 95, 97, 102, 
109, 117, 126, 132, 134, 146, 
152, 153, 158, 159, 164, 165, 
171, 175, 185,  201, 205,219- 
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222,  245,  247,  250,  262,  269, 
270,  273,  275,  277,  278,  286, 
290,  295,  356 
Polanyi,  Karoly  5 
Poll,  Sandor  316,  318,  380, 
420, 433 

Pollacsek,  Laszld  417 
Pollitt,  Harry  402,  409 
Polyak,  Janos  406 
Popov  234 

Por,  Em6  50,  59,  62,  73,  75, 
76,  83,  86, 99,  144, 145,  149, 
178, 186,  205,  210,  211,  221- 
222,  225 

Pothomik,  Jozsef  371 
Potiorek,  Oscar  37 
Preobrazhenskii,  Evgeni 
Alekseevich  285 
Presser,  Josef  212 
Preusz,  Mor  32, 117 
Prochnik,  Edward  432 
Pronay,  Pal  219,  220,  221 
Propper,  Sandor  139 
Quelch,  Thomas  230 
Rabinovics,  Jozsef  41,  58,  83 
Radek,  Karl  50,  51,  57,  76, 
131, 148,  224,  230,  249,  250, 
259-264,  273,  277,  278,  286, 
287,  294, 432 
Radosevic,  Milan  57 
Rafes,  Moisei  290 
Rakos,  Ferenc  222 
Rakosi,  Malyas  115, 178, 

193,  205,  211, 221,  222,  229, 
249,  250,  258,  259,  262,  263, 
267,  273,  283,  284,  302,  306, 
308,  311,  313-316, 404,  409 
Rakosi,  Zoltan  [alias  Zoltan 
Bird]  367 


Rakovskii,  Khristian  104, 
171, 176, 196, 197,  286,  434 
Reed,  John  230 
Reihardt,  Vladimir 
Kapitonovich  69 
Reimann,  Pavel  367, 392 
Reiner,  Karoly  41 
Reinstein,  Boris  50 
Reisberg,  Arnold  255 
Renaudel,  Pierre  87 
Renner,  Karl  81,  209,  225- 
227,  328 

Revai,  Jozsef  [alias  Kemeny] 
87,  270,  303, 308,  313,  316- 
319, 324-326,  356,  360-363, 
368, 370,  371,  374-376, 405 
Rikov,  Aleksei  Ivanovich 
292,  360, 434 
Robert,  Oszkar  275 
Romanelli,  Guido  173, 188 
Romanov  Family  42 
Rbnai,  Zoltan  202,  204,  205 
Rosenfeld,  Kurt  210, 315, 
316,  342 

Rosenfeld,  Valentin  334,  338 
Rosmer,  Alfred  230 
Rostas,  Istvan  318,  364,  367, 
374,  376 

Rdth-Vdndor,  Pd  367 
Rothbart,  Irma  404 
Rudas,  Laszld  82,  87,  90,  92, 
115, 178, 193, 195,  202,  218, 
222,  267, 270, 271, 286,  290 
Rudnyanszky,  Endre  50,  54, 
58,  75, 144, 166,  222,  229, 
244 

Riiegg,  Paul  210 
Ruszoly,  Jozsef  8 
Saccho,  Nicola  331 
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Sadoul,  Jacques  104 
Saint  Stephen  [King  of 
Hungary]  11 
Saint-Just,  Louis-Antoine- 
Leon  de  7, 193 
Sallai,  Imre  [alias  Hollander] 
245,  270,  356,  362,  380,  384- 
387, 423 

Sarlai,  S£ndor  300 
Sas,  Ede  19 

Scheidemann,  Philip  71,  87, 
88,  121,  123 

Scherlock,  Holmes  315 
Schlesinger,  Moritz  228 
Schober,  Johann  210, 219, 
331 

Schonhof,  Egon  334,  340, 
341 

Schiiller,  Richard  288,  392 
Schweinitzer,  Jozsef  331, 
371 

Schwimmer,  Rozsa  31 
Sebes,  Istvan  416 
Sebes,  Pal  380,  383,  384, 
388,  412,  421 
Sebestyen,  David  24 
Seb<5k,  Jozsef  126 
Seidler,  Em<5  41,  72,  74,  79, 
82,  83,  225,  269,  279 
Seipel,  Ignaz  328,  332,  337 
Seitz,  Karl  81 
Semard,  Pierre  343 
Serratd,  Giadnto  249 
Shakespeare,  William  385 
Shostakovich,  Dmitrii 
Dmitrievich  417 
Sik,  Endre  282 
Sinclair,  Upton  330 
Sinko,  Ervin  404-406,  417 


Skoropadskii,  Pavlo  76 
Smeral,  Bohumir  225,  258, 
287,  299,  344 

Smuts,  Jan  Christiaan  150 
151, 184 

Sokolnikov,  Grigorii 
Iakovlevich  228, 292 
Somlo,  B6dog  21 
Souvarine,  Boris  344 
Spiridonova,  Maria 
Aleksandrovna  57 
Stalin,  Iosif  Vissarionovich  D. 
103, 166,  233,  285-289, 291- 
295,  297,299,317, 344,  356, 
360,  361,  366,  397, 406,  409, 
426,  430,  432-434 
Stamboliski,  Aleksandar 
351 

Stefanski,  Aleksandru  355 
Steinbnick,  Otto  250 
Sten,  Jan  290 
Stettner,  Tamas  27,  29 
Stoecker,  Wilhelm  248,  251, 
257 

Storfer,  Adolf  6 
Strasser  17 
Strasser,  Josef  80 
Stromfeld,  Aurel  170, 176, 
183,  310 

Sverdlov,  Iakov  Mikhailovich 
52,  57,  59,  62,  73, 103,  286, 
434 

Szabados,  Sandor  7, 23 
Szabo,  Ervin  17 
Szabo,  Gyula  366 
Szakasits,  Arpad  404, 412 
Szamuely,  Laszlo  195 
Szamuely,  Tibor  46,  53,  56, 
58,  65,  69,  73,  76,  80, 87, 
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92, 103,  111,  113, 114, 122, 
158, 159,  165,  174, 175, 

178, 185,  188,  192,  193, 

195,  201,  202,  205,  206 
Szantd,  Bela  [alias  Robert] 

115, 126, 133, 135, 137, 158, 
159, 175,  188,  193, 211,  222, 
229,  299,  308,  309,  315,  318, 
322,  323,  357-360,  362,  367, 
396,  397 

Szantb,  Zoltan  310,  316,  321, 
364,  418-420 

Szatmari,  Sandor  95,  96 
Szaton,  RezsC  194,  195 
Szekely,  Bela  269,  277, 326, 
330 

Szeker,  Nandor  305 
Szeles,  Jen6  416 
Szende,  Pal  31 
Szentkiralyi,  Bela  115, 116 
Szerenyi,  Sandor  [alias  Sas] 
364, 367,  368,  373,  375, 

377,  378,  381-383 
Szilagyi,  Dezsd  273,  277, 
279 

Szilagyi,  Imre  41 
Szvacsina,  Geza  28 
Tamas,  Aladar  323 
Tarczai,  Lajos  62 
Tarjan,  Vilmos  117 
Tatai,  Gyula  35,  51 
Tferracini,  Umberto  249, 
262,  264 

Thalheimer,  August  248, 
251,  256,  257,  259,  260, 

273, 290,  344,  346 
Thdlmann,  Ernst  262,  291, 
344,  404,  409 

Thorez,  Maurice  401,  402, 


409 

Tisza,  Antal  371,  432 
Tisza,  Count  Istvdn  18,  21, 
28,  31,  32,  53,  88,  90,  121 
Tbgliatti,  Palmiro  [alias 
Ercoli]  299,  346,  390,  397, 
409,  413, 414,  418,  423, 428 
Taman,  Karl  57,  210 
Tbmskii,  Mikhail  Pavlovich 
361 

Treint,  Albert  288 
Trots kii,  Lev  Davidovich 
54,  57, 80,  90, 103,  233,  236, 
239,  243,  250,  262,  263,  282, 
285,  291,  360,  409 
Ivankov  352 
Tuominen,  Arvo  425,  426 
Tusar,  Vlastimil  199 
Ulianov,  Ivan  Ivanovich 
54,64 

Unsliht,  Jozef  278 
Urasov,  Vladimir 
Aleksandrovich  98 
Vacietis,  Jukums  [see  also 
Vatsetis]  66, 68 
Vagi,  Istvan  432 
Vago,  Bela  5,  17,  86,  92, 

100,  111,  115, 135,  137, 146, 
159,  170,  201,  205,  221,  222, 
269,  270,  271 
Vajk  405 
Vanczak,  Janos  117 
Vang,  Ming  397,  398,  409 
Vdntus,  Karoly  16,  21,  26, 
42,  58,  65,  73-76,  83,  86, 
100,  142,  200,  274 
Vanzetti,  Bartolomeo  331 
Viradi,  Laszlo  305,  306 
Varga,  Jen6  125, 126,  134, 
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140,  202,  205,  222,  229,  237, 
245,  309,  314,  317,  319,  367, 
368,  399,  426 
Vas,  Zoltin  306,  314 
Vasilev,  Ilia  [alias  Boiko] 

349,  352 

Vizsonyi,  Vilmos  11,  121 
Vinnichenko,  Vladimir 
Kirillovich  172 
Vishinskii,  Andrei 
Ianuarevich  434 
Vix,  Fernand  105,  136,  143, 
150,  183 

Volin,  Boris  233 
Voroshilov,  Kliment 
Efremovich  172, 432 
Vujovid,  Voia  295,  298 
Wagaszt,  Jozsef  113 
Wagner,  Josef  326 
Walecki,  Henryk  299,  348, 
432 

Walz,  Franz  57 
Weil,  Emil  416 
Weill,  Kurt  388 
Weisbrod,  Boris  81 
Weiss,  Manfred  92 
Wekerle,  Sandor  21,  90 
Weis,  Otto  346 
Weltner,  Jakab  33,  71,  96, 
109, 126, 132, 153, 159, 163, 
179,  201,  205 
Wesselenyi,  Baron  Miklos 
14 

Wienermann,  Lajos  69 
Winkler,  Agoston  374 
Wilson,  Woodrow  156 
Wrangel,  Piotr  Nikolaevich 
231,232-235,  237-241 
Zapotocky,  Antonin  258 


Zemliachka,  Rosalia 
Samoilovna  241 
Zetkin,  Clara  248,  253, 256, 
257, 259, 260, 262, 263,  282, 
287, 293, 299, 344 
Zhdanov,  A.  Aleksandrovich 
426 

Zinoviev,  Grigorii  Evseevich 
147, 178, 180, 181,  230,  250, 
259, 262, 263, 265,  270,  276, 
280, 282-285, 288, 291, 299, 
310, 311, 318,  343,  344, 360, 
409, 422, 423, 428, 429 
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Abai^jszintd  175 
Abony  164 
Albania  348 
Albertirsa  174 
Aleksandrovsk  [Zaporozhie] 
232 

America  130 
Amsterdam  43, 44 
Angyalfold  135, 371 
Apralevka  355, 371 
Arabatsk  238 
Arad  25,  32,  100,  164 
Asia  47,  213,  230 
Astrakhan  65 
Aszod  91 
Atlantic  Ocean  143 
Austria  [see  also  Osterreich] 
81, 105, 143,  148, 153, 171, 
173, 180,  181, 184, 198, 
205,  207,  208,  213,  215, 
222,  225,  227,  229,  245, 
246,  267,  268,  300,  301, 
303,  321,  327,  331,  334, 
336,  337,  340,  344,  345, 
363,  391,  395,  396 
Austria-Hungary  60 
Bakony  162 

Baku  68,  213,  229,  230,  246 
Balkan  32,  64,  347,  349, 
353 

Baltic  213,  342,  347 
Barcelona  433 


Bavaria  248 
Bekescsaba  154 
Berezova  65 
Berlin  27,  75,  76, 112, 148, 
224,  227,  228,  247-249, 
251,  255,  258,  269,  270, 
296,  298,  302, 309,  312- 
316,  322,  326, 333,  345, 
350,  351, 357, 387 
Bohemia  18 
Borsod  County  325 
Boston  331 
Brandenburg  248 
Brest-Litovsk  54,  55,  64, 
184 

Briansk  76 
Brodi  77 

Briick-an-der  Leitha  209 
Bruxelles  32 
Budapest  4, 10, 16, 17,  22, 
23,  26,  27, 31,  34, 52,  70, 
77,  79,  81, 86,  87, 92, 98- 
100, 104, 112, 113, 122, 
123, 136, 140, 142, 145, 
148, 150, 152, 155, 156, 
172-175, 182, 183, 185- 
188, 194, 197,  200, 201, 
204,  206,  210, 211,  215, 
219,  222, 280,  302,  303, 
310, 313-315, 321, 324, 
326,  327, 331,  341, 357, 
363,  369,  376,  383,  386, 
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387,  416,  417,  432,  435 
Bukovina  353 
Bulgaria  287,  348-354,  392 
Bulvamaia  48 
Burgenland  171,  208,  300, 
326 

Carpathians  38 
Castle  Hill  95, 107, 110, 
152 

Caucasus  47,  76,  230,  240, 
284 

Cegled  201, 365 
Chongar  238 
Cleveland  366 
Copenhagen  226 
Crimea  232,  235,  237-243, 
286 

Csepel  92,  99,  135,  136, 
144,  145,  147,  206,  369 
Csot  272 

Czechoslovakia  177,  199, 
225,  324,  330,  335,  342 
Danube  River  145,  195 
Debrecen  92,  100,  154 
Devecser  164,  165 
Dnieper  River  232,  235 
Dniester  River  38,  158,  171 
Dobrudja  353 
Don  Basin  231 
Donets  Basin  68,  172,  232, 
235 

Dorog  325 
Drosendorf  209 
Dunapataj  187 
Egypt  264 
Eisleben  255 
England  61, 72 
Estonia  273 
Europe  11,  42,  46,  61,  73, 


75, 103,  143,  148,  155, 

213,  214,  223,  224,  236, 
247,  275,  282,  297,  300, 
306,  307,  319,  332,  347, 
348 

Far  East  68,  244 
FenyvesvOlgy  38 
Feodosiia  241 
Ferencviros  369, 372 
Finland  203, 288 
France  61,  72,  176,  184, 
261,  288,  347,  356,  380, 
385,  387,  396,  400 
Galicia  37,  148,  156,  172 
Germany  48,  54,  60,  72,  73, 
75,  80,  104,  105,  123,  148, 
173,  184,  189,  212,  214, 
227,  246-250,  258,  262, 
288,  300,  307,  312,  324, 
325,  330,  342,  353,  391, 
393, 403 

Godollfi  159,  170,  188 
Gomel  76 
Graz  326 
Great  Britain  288 
Greece  392 
Grinzig  222 
Gy<5r  106,  171,  326 
Halle  248, 252-254 
Hamburg  248,  255,  287 
Hatvan  164 
Hegyeshalom  321 
Heidelberg  98 
HeidemUhle  209 
Helsinki  49 
Hietzing  326 
Hungary  5,  7,  11,  24,  25, 

41,  44,  45,  53,  59,  62,  71- 
75,  79,  80,  86-88,  92,  98, 
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99,  101, 104,  105,  110, 112, 
114, 123, 128, 129, 131, 
139,  142,  143, 147-149, 

151, 153, 154, 157, 160- 
162, 171, 174, 177, 178, 
180,  182,  183,  191, 194, 
196-198,  200,  202,  205, 
206,  208,  212,  214-215, 
219,  222,  225,  245-247, 
262,  268,  269,  271,  274, 
277-280,  301-311,  313, 

319,  320-324,  326,  327, 
329,  333,  334,  336-340, 
356,  358,  359,  362,  364, 
365,  367,  368-370,  373, 
375-377,  380,  384,  385, 
392,  403,  414,  415,  418, 
420 

Hutteldorf  300 
Iekaterinburg  [Sverdlovsk] 
69,  281,  282 
Iekaterinoslav 

[Dniepropetrovsk]  172 
Ierevan  68 
Irkutsk  65, 247 
Isonzo  71 
Istvantelek  385 
Italy  60, 148, 184,  212,  214, 
275,  391,  393 

Iuzovka  [Donetsk]  232,  235 
Ivanovo-Voznesensk  [Ivanovo] 
50 

Jaszkiser  194 
Kakhovka  232,  235,  237 
Kalocsa  187 
Kalotaszeg  35 
Kaposvdr  358, 372 
Karansebes  [Caransebej] 
21,51 


Karlstein  209, 211, 212, 

215, 219-222, 246 
Kassa  [KoSice]  105, 174-176 
Kazan  53, 65, 69, 247 
Kecskemet  17 
Kerson  172 

Kharkov  68, 77, 104, 130, 
172, 186, 233 
Kin  69 
Kirflyhida  201 
Kispest  164 
Kolmitzgraben  209 
Kolozs  County  [Cluj]  1 
Kolozsvar  [Cluj]  1, 2, 4-10, 
12-17, 19, 22, 24-32, 34 
Krasnoiarsk  42 
Kuban  231, 240 
Kungur  68 
Kursk  76 
Kushva  69 
Lachaz  189 
Latin  America  347 
Latvia  288 
Lavochne  77 
Leghorn  249, 250 
Leipzig  393 
Lele  [Lelei]  1, 2 
Lemberg  [Lvov]  38 
Leva  [Levice]  105, 176 
Locarno  290 
Losonc  [LuCenec]  324, 371 
Lundenburg  342 
Lupeny  [Lupeni]  30 
Magyarkanizsa  22 
Mako  108 
Mariupol  232, 235 
Marseilles  304 
Matyasfold  79, 86, 91 
Melitopol  240 
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Merseburg  248, 252,  253, 
255 

Mez6tdr  371 
Minsk  68 

Miskolc  106, 159, 161, 194 
Moldavia  353 
Moscow  50, 51,  55-57, 59, 
64-66,  68-70,  72,  74,  76,  80, 
86,  98,  99, 103, 104,  122, 
123, 140, 144, 145, 148, 
166,  172, 196,  200,  210, 
211,  213,  215,  222,  224, 
225,  229,  230,  232,  233, 
240,  244-247,  249-251,  259, 
261,  266-268,  271,  272, 
275-279,  280-285,  287,  290, 
291,  296,  298,  299,  301- 
303,  308,  309, 311,  314, 
315,  321,  328,  333,  335, 
336,  337,  342,  349,  351, 
357, 359,  361, 365,  366, 

370 , 373,  374,  375,  377, 
383-386,  412,  413,  416, 

427,  432,  433 
Munich  157 

Munkacs  [Mukachevo]  156 
Nagyvarad  [Oradea]  17,  19, 
22,  32,  51,  92,  111,  122, 153 
Narva  57 
Near  East  230 
New  York  416 
Nikolaiev  172 
Nograd  County  325 
Novo-Nikolaievsk  357 
Novouzensk  69 
Odenberg  227, 342 
Odessa  68, 130, 156, 171, 
176 

Omsk  51, 357 


Ozd  106 
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